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SEPTEMBER.      18  63. 


LTELL      ON      THE      ANTI'QUITY      OF      MAN.* 


It  seems  to  be  understood  that  geology 
and  thf^ology  stand  opposed  to  ea«i  other 
in  a  sort  of  armed  neutrality,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  rush  into  war.  From  time  to 
time  geology  has  made  fierce  attacks  on 
theology,  and  forced  its  opponent  to  re- 
cede from  its  former  standing- ground. 
Sixty  years  ago,  the  theologians  of  this 
country  generally  believed  that  the  first 
chapter  in  Oenesis  contains  the  history  of 
the  original  creation  of  earth  and  heaven 
in  a  period  of  six  days,  about  six  thousand 
years  since.  This  was  the  first  point  of 
attack.  Geologists  argued  from  the  earth's 
own  record  of  the  long  series  of  changes 
which  have  passed  over  it,  and  the  sac- 


•  Hu  ataofilai  SndtfUM  nf  tht  Antiqmly  of 
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o — ■;  btt    Variation,    Bv   Bia  Chulh   Lteli. 
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cessive  varieties  of  life  [it  has  sustiuned, 
that  its  origin  must  be  thrown  back  un- 
counted ages.  They  proved  this  so  clear- 
ly, that  theologians  were  obliged  to  refix- 
amrine  their  own  record,  and  acknowledge, 
with  some  discomtitare,  that  it  did  not  say 
what  they  asserted  it  to  have  said.  It  is 
true,  the  creat'on  of  heaven  and  earth, 
"in  the  beginning,"  is  referred  to  the 
Almighty ;  bat  we  are  expressly  told  that 
the  existing  earth  was  "  without  form 
and  void "  before  the  command  was 
spoken  which  began  the  work  of  the  first 
day.  Driven  from  one  position,  the  theo- 
logians intrenched  themselves  in  another. 
"  It  is  true,"  they  said,  "  the  earth  has 
passed  through  phases  and  ages  of  which 
the  Bible  gives  no  account ;  but  ow  state 
of  things,  our  forms  of  life,  above  all,  our 
human  inheritance  in  the  earth,  only  date 
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back  six  thousand  years;  and  it  is  the 
beginning  of  this  era  that  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  records."  It  is  onIj)r  within 
the  last  thirty  years  that  theologians  have 
slowly  retreated  to  this  position,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  geology  has  been  gathering 
up  its  forces  for  a  new  attack.  It  now 
tells  us  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  line 
of  separation  between  periods  of  disorder 
and  order,  of  old  ind  new  forms  of  life ; 
more  than  this,  itmlls  us  that  during  the 
last  few  years  tmman  relics  have  been 
found  in  deposits^p  old  as  to  compel  us 
to  throw  aside  Wd  chronology  of  the 
Bible,  and  assign  to  the  human  race  an 
antiquitpr  of  tens  of  thousands  of  years. 

This  IS  a  serious  affair.  We  know  that 
the  chronology  of  the  Bible  has  not 
escaped  errors  of  transcription ;  there 
can  be  no  doubfi  t^t  through  Uiis  and 
other  mischanceci^hj^  numbers  are  not  al- 
ways in  harmony  with  themselves;  we 
know  the  Septuagint  adds  fourteen  hun- 
dred vears  to  the  chronology  of  the  He- 
brevi^^^J>utj, thiols  ^  kind  of  error  that 
does' not  shake  our  faith  in  the  general 
historic  accuracy  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Could  we,  however,  suppose  that  the 
human  race  is  sixty  or  eighty  thousand 
years  old,  and  that  the  six  dav^s  creation 
must  go  for  nothing,  it  would  stamp  on 
the  book  of  Genesis  that  half-mythical, 
half-legendary,  and  wholly  untrustworthy 
character  which  belongs  to  the  unrevealed 
records  of  the  origin  of  all  ancient  nations. 
Not  without  a  struggle  shall  we  yield 
that ;  net  ^thoot  clear  and  ample  j^roof 
shall  we  grant  that.  On  this  point  we 
are  in  a  position  which  geologists  do  not 

"'^^P^^j'nr  3P*»«3Ij  WP**^  ^^  wholly  to 
our  ^orapof^-^hi^fWe.T^ill  not  be  satisfied 
wit£i,t|)e  'f/qi^fi^t.  cJf^.^Yidence  which  satis- 
fies.ij^eip^t  f5'4^:)irplyvVh0n  we  hear  the 
abs^c^,^t}g|r^^Jona^  brought  forward  to 
me^t^tb^  ifciVce^  ^Q^/gjeoJflgical  facts,  we 
must  ;pe  QODte^t.  to  .beaf,  patiently  the 
repcoaqt^  ot.ignpipia^e.  ,  But  the  difference 
betw^^:Us/^^  lipt  SQj  mu^  our  want  of 


..  ^.^.^^^zFVjMf  belief.  They 
oome,(|fit9t.«tbe  ;Peid  ^noembarrasssed  by 
beliefs  n^t  'ft^kipg  a^  qpt  caring  what 

or  ^^mP'.  Vi.?C  t»V,ft  fiWfea  of  facts,  one 

be  ^\f9WVi1^i'\i^^'>9^n^^f^  ^^  t^o 
tbef^ifsSrO^^hayeiesft^Mnculties  than  the 

othflr*:rtb«  dwib^^iat^i^fid  >  accept  the 

bett^f ,  ,pvaen9S  4Hi4,  .^^^^  theory. 

But^t  1?  Qt^fif^^Mitb,  Uif^  who  begin 

ao  an]f^t|g^t]j9^j.Qxiqe|r  the  jinfiuenoe  of 
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settled  previous  convictions.  It  is  not 
enough  for  them  to  find  probabilities  or 
plausibilities  inclining  rather  to  one  side 
than  another;  they  demand  positive  proof 
that  the  opinions  which  must  uproot  their 
old  established  beliefs  come  t<^  them  with 
all  the  sacred  authority  of  truth.  If  one 
party  is  open  to  the  accusation  that  pre- 
vious conviction  blinds  them  to  the  force 
of  facts,  the  other  is  subject  to  the  re- 
proach that  the  want  of  such  conviction 
makes  them  injure  the  cause  of  tnit|fi 
by  hasty  conclusions,  and  generalizations 
founded  on  insufficient  data. 

It  will  be  a  question  whether  this  re- 
proach has  or  has  not  been  deserved  by 
the  author  of  the  book  which  now  lies  be- 
fore us.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  comes  forward 
as  the  advocate  of  the  alleged  antiquity  of 
the  human  race.  \11  that  can  be  said  io 
support  of  it,  we  ay  be  certain  he  will 
say ;  all  the  facts  >  lat  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  it,  such  a  master  of  facts  will 
unquestionably  prod^  ^e.  It  helps  to  clear 
the  mind  of  many  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions, when  one  who  is  so  high  an  author- 
ity enters  the  lists  oa'fhis  disputed  sub- 
ject ;  for,  we  may  be  suj^e,  if  such  a  cham- 
Eion  does  not  overthrciw  our  belief  we 
ave  nothing  more  to  fear. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  divides  his  subject  into 
three  stages.  First,  he  seeks  to  prove 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  antiquarian  or, 
as  geologists  call  it,  the  recent  period--- 
that  in  which  man  *  as  existed  with  all  his 
present  surroundings.  Jor  this  period 
alone  he  demands  much  more  than  six 
thousand  vears.  Secondly,  he  endeavors 
to  establish  the  far  greater  antiquhy  of  a 
preceding  age,  during  which  miui  existed 
amidst  ouier  than  his  present  surroundings. 
This  period  is  counted  by  tens  of  th'oi  sands 
of  years.  Thirldy,  he  points  ou;t  tie  im- 
mensely greater  antiquity  of  a  stljl  <  ^  ■  ^ior 
age,  in  which  (though  no  remaias 
have  yet  been  found)  part  of 
and  flora  which  are  still  contem 
with  man  were  in  existence, 
period  he  only  ventures  to  say 
not  be  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand  jrears. 

To  begm  with  the  recent  period.  Let 
us  think  of  the  lapse  of  time  repealed. 

1.  By  the  successive  chan^eB  of  vegeta- 
tion attested  bv  the  DanisU  peat-beds. 
Low  down  in  them  are  fouod  truidw  of 
the  Scotch  fir,  a  tree  not  now/  a  native  of 
the  Danish  islands ;  higher  ikp,  trunks  of 
the  common  oak,  which  is  now  raie; 
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higher  still,  birch,  alder,  hazel,  and  beech. 
Now  we  know  that  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans  the  Danish  islands  were  covered 
with  beech.  How  much  previous  time 
most  we  allot  for  the  age  of  oak,  and  for 
the  still  more  ancient  age  of  fir  ?  *^  The 
minimum  of  time  required  for  the  growth 
of  the  peat  must,  according  to  Steenstrup, 
have  amounted  to  at  least  four  thousand 
years,'*  and  it  might  have  been  ^*four 
times  as  great** 

2.  The  human  relics  found  in  the  bo^  in 
some  measure  correspond  to  these  differ- 
ent ages  of  vegetation.  A  flint  instru- 
ment has  been  found  close  to  the  trunk  of 
a  fir ;  bronze  implements  have  been  taken 
out  of  peat  in  wnich  oaks  abound  ;  whilst 
the  age  of  iron  approaches  the  historic 
period.  Antiquanans  are  agreed  that 
these  different  metals  belong  to  successive 
ages — ^the  first  two  eiftirely  pre-historic. 
I>et  us  think  of  the  laj,  ^e  of  time  required 
for  such  a  growth  in  vk  arts ;  for  the  dis- 
coverv  of  bronze  and  ihe  smelting  of  iron, 
all  prior  to  the  time  n  the  Romans. 

3.  Great  antiquity'^  is  implied  by  the 
shells  contained  in  those  singular  refuse 
heaps  which  form  jcient  artificial  mounds 
on  the  shores  of  t  le  Dj^nish  Islands.  Of 
these  many  are  full  grown,  as  in  the  open 
sea ;  while  they  are  only  a  third  of  the 
size,  if  they  have  not  ceased  to  exist,  in 
the  brackish  waters  of  the  .Baltic  What 
lapse  of  time  is  implied  in^  the  physical 
changes  which  must  have  taken  place 
since  that  imprisoned  sea  was  open  to  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  ? 

4.  In  connection  with  the  discovery  of 
the  ancient  aquatic  villages  of  the  Swiss 
lakes,  <vp  must  notice  the  lapse  of  time 
necessary  to  accomplish  certain  physical 
chang^es  whi«h  have  taken  place  since 
those, abundant  relics  of  man  were  buried 
in  tJv^'  silt.  Three  calculations  have  been 
V'^!yk}  the  first  by  M.  Morlot,  with  refer- 
eiice^lo  the  delta  of  the  Tiniere,  a  torrent 
which  flows  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva  near 
Villooeuve.  This  delta  has  lately  been 
,l^d,open  by  a  railway  cutting,  and 

"  iLree  layers  of  vegetable  soil,  each  of  which 
mast  at  oae  time  have  formed  the  surface,  have 
been  cut  through  at  different  deptha  The  first 
of  these  was  traced  over  a  surface  of  fifteen 
thousand  square  feet^  having  an  average  tblok<>^ 
neaaof'fivA  iD<toB,iaad  bemg  hihottijfaaffibit 
belotiiiikei9rawiti!9Uiisc^i9f  ^^.^fip^,  Tihia 
uppe?[  liyrv  WP W*  fo  th^Bproaa  periq^,  .ai)4 

Uyer^  fellow^  over  a  wrfij^e^rf  ^^enty^ye 


thousand  square  feet,  was  six  inches  thick,  and 
lay  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  In  it  were  found 
fngments  of  unvarnished  pottery,  and  a  pair  of 
tweezers  in  bronze,  indicating  the  bronze  epoch. 
The  third  layer,  followed  for  thirty-five  thou- 
sand square  feet,  was  six  or  seven  inches  thick, 
and  nineteen  feet  deep.  In  it  were  fragments 
of  rude  pottery,  pieces  of  charcoal,  broken  bones, 
and  a  human  skeleton,  li.  Morlot,  assuming 
the  Roman  period  to  represent  an  antiquity  of 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  oenturiea,  assigns  to 
the  bronze  age  a  date  of  between  three  thousand 
and  four  thousand  years,  and  to  the  oldest  lay- 
er, that  of  the  stone  period,  an  age  of  from  five 
thousand  to  seven  thousand  years.  Another 
calculation  has  been  made  by  M*  Troyon  to  ob- 
tain the  approximate  date  of  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  settlement  built  on  piles  and  preserved 
in  a  peat-bog  at  Ghamblon  near  Tverdon,  on  the 
Lake  of  Neufchatel.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
Roman  town  of  Eburodunum,  once  on  ^e  bor- 
ders of  the  lake,  and  between  which  and  the 
shore  there  now  intervenes  a  zone  of  newly- 
gained  dry  land,  twenty-five  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  snows  the  rate  at  which  the  bed  of  the 
Uke  has  been  filled  up  with  river  sediment  in 
fifteen  centuriea  Assuming  the  lake  to  have 
retreated  at  the  same  rate  before  Uie  Roman  pe- 
riod, the  pile-works  of  Chambton,  which  are  of 
the  bronze  period,  must  be  at  the  least  thirty- 
three  hundred  years  old.  For  the  third  calcu- 
lation we  are  indebted  to  M.  Victor  Gilli6ron. 
It  relates  to  the  age  of  a  pile-dwelling,  the  mam- 
malian bones  of  which  are  considered  by  M. 
Rutimeyer  to  indicate  the  earliest  portion  of  the 
stone  period  of  Switzerland.  The  piles  in  ques- 
tion occur  at  the  Pont  de  Thidle  between  the 
Lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neufchatel.  The  old  con- 
vent of  St  Jean,  founded  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  built  originally  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  is  now  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  shorei  and  affords  a  mea- 
sure of  the  rate  of  the  gun  of  land  in  seven  centu- 
ries and  a  half.  Assuming  that  a  similar  rate 
of  the  conversion  of  water  into  marshy  land 
prevailed  antecedently,  we  should  require  an 
addition  of  sixty  centuries  for  the  growth  of  the 
morass  interyeoing  between  the  convent  and 
the  aquatic  dwelling  of  Pont  de  Tbidle,  in  all 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years.*' — 
Pp.  28,  29: 

5.  An  enormous  elapse  of  time  is  im- 
plied in  the  depth  at  which  works  of  art 
are  buried  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  In 
an  experiment  begun  bv  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty, two  lines  of  pits  and  artesian  borings 
were  carried  across  this  great  valley,  and 
"pieces  of  burnt  brick  ajidpottety  '\i'erl9 
extracted  aWost  e^ry  Whefiil  ^  au'd  fV6m 
M  diptbd,  dVerf  'where^  they i4n'K-  sixty 
f4etbbl6WtJie8tir£kce:"^Pag&i6.  ' 
"' '  AXrnoii  tbe' Whbid  oiTt^  s^i  ii^  ur^strat- 
ificidl  '^xadtV^c^mblindf  liiundatfoh^  diud. 
Ko^  m  ^ndi'sava&k  fiaved^dd^d  tftit 
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inundation  mud  only  raises  the  surface 
five  inches  in  a  century ;  consequently  the 
burnt  brick  extricated  at  a  d^pth  of  sixty 
feet  must  be  twelve  thousand  years  old. 

6.  Dr.  B.  Dowler  states  that  in  an  ex- 
cavation made  in  the  modern  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  near  New-Orleans,  a  human 
skeleton  was  found  "  sixteen  feet  from  the 
surface,  beneath  four  buried  forests  super- 
imposed one  upon  the  other," — and  to  this 
skeleton  he  ascribes  "an  antiquity  of  fifty 
thousand  years." 

7.  In  a  calcarious  conglomerate  form- 
ing part  of  a  series  of  ancient  coral  reefs, 
now  a  portion  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida, 
and  which  is  supposed  by  Agassiz  "  to  be 
about  ten  thousand  years  old,  some  fossil 
human  remains  were  found  by  Count 
Pourtalis." 

8.  All  round  the  coast  of  Scotland  there 
are  lines  of  shore  deposits,  of  which  the 
two  most  clearly  marked  are  now  twenty- 
five  and  forty  feet  above  high  water. 
Geological  and  archaeological  evidence  af- 
ford "  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  the  date  of  this  {L  «.,  the 
lower)  elevation  may  have  been  subse- 
quent to  the  Roman  occupation.  But 
traces  of  human  existence  are  found  much 
higher.  A  rude  ornament  of  cannel  coal 
has  been  disinterred,  covered  with  gravel 
containing  marine  shells,  fifty  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  up- 
ward movement  to  have  been  uniform  m 
central  Scotland,  and  assume  that  as 
twenty-five  feet  indicates  seventeen  cen- 
turies, so  fifty  feet  imply  a  lapse  of  twice 
that  number,  or  three  tnousand  four  hun- 
dred years,  we  should  then  carry  back  the 
date  of  the  ornament  to  the  days  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  period  usually  assigned 
to  the  Exodus." 

9.  In  Sweden  also  an  ancient  hut  has 
been  discovered  in  beds  the  surface  of 
which  is  now  sixty  feet  above  the  Baltic : 
and  recent  sheila  are  found  in  beds  of  clay 
and  sand  in  Norway  six  hundred  feet 
high.  The  upward  movement  now  in 
progress  in  parts  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
18  a  well  known  fact.  Now  "  if  we  could 
assume  that  there  had  been  an  average 
rise  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  each  hun- 
dred years — and  such  a  mean  rate  of  con- 
tinuous vertical  elevation,  would,  I  con- 
ceive, be  a  high  average — it  would  re- 
quire 24,000  years  for  parts  of  the  sea 
coast  of  Norway,  where  the  post-tertiary 
marine  strata  occur,  to  attain  the  hi<^ht 

•  of  600  feet  "—Page  68. 


We  must  point  out  very  briefly    the 
flaws  in  this  mass  of  evidence.     As  to  No. 
1  and  2, — no  great  lapse  of  time  is   neces- 
sary to  produce  two  changes  in  forest  veg- 
etation :  a  single  generation  in  a  rapidly 
cleared  country   will   witness  one     such 
change.    Nor  is  a  people's  growth  in    the 
arts  most  commonly  due  to  a  long  lapse  of 
time,  but  rather  to  peaceful  or  warlike  in- 
tercourse with  more  advanced  races.  Iiyell 
takes  no  account  of  barter    or   conquest 
in  his  calculation,  though  he  alludes   to 
both  as  possible  contingencies ;  but  just 
so  far  as  they  are  possible  contingencies 
they  vitiate  his   calculation.      Conquest 
especially  would  serve  to  explain  the  ap- 
parent connection  between  a  change  of 
vegetation  and  a  change  in  human  imple- 
ments; for  an  invading  tribe  would    be 
very  likely  to  destroy  forests,  which   har- 
bored the  native  inhabitant^  extirpating 
one  and  subjecting  the  other  contempo- 
raneously. 

As  to  No.  3,  no  great  lapse  of  time 
would  have  been  necessary  to  throw  open 
the  imprisoned  Baltic  to  the  ocean,  in  a 
districts  which  even  now  is  rising  from  the 
sea.  Lyell  himself  tells  us  that  "  even  in 
the  course  of  the  present  century,  the  salt 
waters  have  made  one  eruption  into  the 
Baltic  by  the  Lymfiord.  It  is  also  affirm- 
ed that  other  channels  were  open  in 
historical  time  which  are  now  silted  up." — 
Page  14. 

Nor  do  the  bones  found  in  the  Danish 
refuse-heaps  imply  antiquity  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  history.  The  men  were  of 
small  stature,  bearing  '^  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  modern  Laplanders  ;'^ 
the  animals  were  all  such  as  are  "  known 
to  have  inhabited  Europe  within  the  me- 
mory of  men." 

As  to  No.  6,  it  strikes  at  the  root  of 
LyelPs  calculation  to  be  told  that  the  only 
datum  on  which  it  is  based,  that  i«,  the 
decision  of  the  French  savans  as  to  the 
rate  of  Nile  mud  deposition,  is  disputed 
by  Mr.  Horner  as  vague,  and  founded  on 
insufficient  evidence. 

As  to  No.  6  and  7,  we  must  remember 
that  mere  assertions  can  not  take  the 
place  of  proof.  Lyell  is  himself  a  high 
authority;  and  when  he  tells  us  ^^Dr. 
Dowler  says,"  or  *^  Agassiz  say«,"  he 
might  just  as  well  have  said,  ^^I  say  that 
these  deposits  are  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
years  old.'*  Such  asseitions  are  worth 
nothing  to  Lyell's  readers,  unless  Lyell 
himself  produces  the  evidence  on  which 
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'  are  founded.    So  far  from  it,  he  is 

!ful  in  Dr.  Dowler's  case  to  add  that 

y  can  not  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 

e  of  the  chronological  calculations." 

s  to  No,  8,  the  alleged  antiquity  of 

e  human  race  in  Scotland,  is  built  on 

:o  pure  assumptions.     We  must  assume 

fat  changes  which  may  have  taken  place 

i  any  time  since  the  Roman  occupation, 

idicate  a  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries ; 

fid  we  must  assume,  that  the  rate  of 

ievation  has  been  uniform  before  and 

i'fter  that  occupation ;  such  is  the  only 
lethod  which  our  imperfect  knowledge 
mil  admit    Lyell  does  well  to  add,  that 

t'such  estimates  must  be  considered  as 
entative  and  conjectural ;''  but  conjcct- 
.ural    estimates  should  not  be  brought 

/  forward   to  swell  the  force  of  scientific 

f  proof. 

I      Lastly,  as  to  No.  9,  we  must  protest 

j  against  the  heedlessness  (lo  give  it  no 
stronger  name)  which  has  associated  facts 
that  refer  to  the  human  period  with  others 
that  may  belong  to  a  far  more  ancient 
era.  Lyell  admits  that  no  human  bones 
or  fabricated  articles  have  been  found  in 
the  higher  levels  of  marine  deposits  in 
Sweden  ;  but  when  he  adds,  that  the  shells 
of  these  higher  beds  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  associated  with  rude  works 
of  art  at  lower  levels,  and  proceeds  to 
speak  of  all  these  deposits , without  dis- 
tmguishing  one  from  the  other,  many  of 
his  readers  will  suppose  that  he  is  offer- 
ing proof  that  the  period  of  twenty-four 
thousand  years  which  he  claims  for  the 
highest  post  tertiary  beds  includes  the 
period  of  human  existence. 

Throughout  this  chapter  Lyell  stoops 
to  adopt  the  unscientific  mode  of  accum- 
ulative arffument-rgiven  nine  bad  rea- 
sons to  make  three  good  ones !  He  does 
not  offer  proof,  he  does  not  even  give  us 
a  number  of  sound  inductions  pointing  to 
something  like  proof ;  but  joins  together 
conjectural  estimates,  questionable  con- 
clusions, and  authoritative  assertions,  as 
if  a  large  quantitv  of  such  doubtful  evi- 
dence could  supply  a  small  quantity  of  un- 
doubted proof. 

The  only  thing  that  deserves  to  be 
called  calculation  in  these  two  chapters, 
is  that  quoted  from  M.  M.  Troyon  and 
Morlot,  with  reference  to  the  rate  of 
Swbs  lake-deposition.  We  will  carry 
forward  these  facts  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  second  part  of  the 
snbject. 


Secondly.    Having  attempted  to  prove, 
that  the  recent  period  in  itself  considera- 
bly exceeds  the  limits  fixed  bv  our  com- 
monly received  chronology,  bir  Charles 
Lyell    proceeds    to    bring    forward    his 
proofs  of  man^s  existence  in  a  preceding 
age,  of  which  the  antiquity  is  incomparably 
greater — an  age  whicn  men  shared  with 
many  animals  now  extinct ;  and  in  which 
the  surface  and  probably  the  climate  of 
Europe  were  very  different  from  those  of 
present  times.      We  must  go  through 
Ly ell's  array  of  facts  fully  and  carefully, 
to  show  the  whole  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion. 

^  The  human  remains  of  this  period  con- 
sist of  a  few,  a  very  few,  bones,  a  few 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  an  immense 
number  of  stone  implements.  They  are 
found  chiefly  in  two  situations — either  in 
valley  alluviums  or  cave-bone  beds.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  human  bones  have 
been  found  only  in  the  caves ;  but  as  we 
do  not  dispute  that  the  flint  implements 
are  of  human  manufacture,  their  presence 
must  be  reckoned  equally  conclusive  of 
the  existence  of  the  human  race. 

L  Cave  deposits.  In  limestone  forma- 
tions all  over  Europe,  large  fissures  are 
to  be  found,  often  widening  into  caves, 
which  contain  deposits  of  gravel  and  mud, 
evidently  brought  there  by  water,  cover- 
ed by  a  layer  of  stalagmite.  The  contents 
of  many  of  these  caves  have  been  careful- 
ly examined  by  scientific  men ;  and  the 
result  has  been  singularly  uniform.  The 
bones  of  man  or  the  tools  of  man  have 
been  found  inseparably  mixed  with  the 
bones  of  recent  and  extinct  animals.  Out 
of  forty  caves  examined  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Liege,  human  bones  were  found 
in  two,  and  flint  knives  generally  dispers- 
ed through  the  mud  of  the  others,  mixed 
with  the  bones  of  extinct  species  of  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  bear,  tiger,  and  hyrona, 
and  living  species,  such  as  "  red  deer,  roe, 
wild  cat,  wild  boar,  wolf,  fox,  weasel, 
beaver,  hare,  rabbit,  hedgehog,  mole,  dor- 
mouse, field-mouse,  water-rat,  shrew,  and 
others."  The  same  intimate  mixture  of 
human  remains  with  those  of  recent  and 
extinct  mammalia  has  been  found  in  the 
cavern  of  Pondres,  near  Nismes,  in  Kent's 
Hole,  Torquay,  in  Brixham  cavern,  at 
Archy  sur  xonne,  near  Wokey  Hole, 
Somersetshire,  and  in  the  Gower  cavcF, 
South- Wales.  Species  long  extinct,  spe- 
cies historically  lost,  species  now  living  in 
distant  climes,  are  found  in  the  same  cave ; 
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the  mammoth,  the  Irish  elk,  the  wild  ball, 
the  hippopotamus,  tbe  reindeer,  and  the 
horse,  unaccountably  jumbled  together. 
Added  to  this,  there  is  the  remarkable 
instance  of  the  burial  place  at  Aurignao, 
where  human  bones  Ue  entombed  on  a 
layer  of  made  ground  containing  bones  of 
living  and  extinct  mammalia. 

At  one  time  it  was  contended,  that 
these  cave  deposits  merely  bore  testimony 
to  a  confusion  of  later  and  earlier  remains; 
that  the  tools  and  bones  of  man  had  been 
washed  into  cavities  where  the  bones  of 
animals  had  rested  before  him,  and  been 
whiried  into  intimate  conjunction  by  tbe 
eddies  of  subterranean  currents.  Lyell 
himself  says,  "  That  such  intermixtures 
have  really  taken  place  in  some  caverns, 
and  that  geologists  have  occasionally  been 
deceived,  and  have  assigned  to  one  and 
the  same  period  fossils  which  had  really 
been  introduced  at  successive  times,  will 
readily  be  conceded."  Nevertheless, 
there  is  proof  that  this  has  not  always 
been  the  case.  In  the  Brixham  cave, 
dose  to  a  very  perfect  flint  tool,  there 
was  found  the  entire  hind-leg  of  a  cave 
bear,  every  bono  in  its  natural  place, 
clearly  proving  that  it  must  have  been  in- 
troduced clothed  with  its  muscles.  Had 
the  flint  tool  been  subsequently  buried 
dose  to  it  by  the  eddies  of  a  subterranean 
current,  these  bones  would  have  been 
washed  asunder  and  scattered.  A  hind 
limb  of  an  extinct  rhinoceros  has  been 
found  under  the  same  circumstances  in 

Savel    containmg    flint    implements  at 
enchecourt.  On  this  point,  the  evidence 
of  the  burial-place  at  Aurignac  must  be 
considered  decisive.    Human  bones   lie 
upon  a  layer  that  contains  extinct  bones ; 
and  this  bone-containing  layer  is  itself 
resting  on  a  bed  eight  inches  thick  '^  of 
ashes  and  charcoal,  with  broken,  burnt, 
and  gnawed  bones  of  extinct  and  reoent 
mammalia ;  also  hearth-stones  and  works 
of  art.''    In  the  face  of  such  evidence,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  man  was  a  co- 
temporary  of  many  animals  that  have  long 
been  extinct.    At  the  same  time,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  era  of  man  and  the 
era  of  the  extinct  animals  were  truly  syn- 
chronous.    On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  conclusion  of  one  overlap- 
ped the  commencement  of  the  other ;  for 
we  find  the  last  relics  of  the  mammoth, 
cave    bear,    hyaena,  etc.,  and  the  first 
human  remuns,  in  the  veiy  same  de- 
posits. 


And  why  not?  We  have,  indeed, 
hitherto  supposed  that  these  extinct 
mammalia  were  more  ancient  than  man ; 
but  as  our  evidence  proves  them  to  have 
been  coeval,  we  come  to  the  conclusion, 
not  that  man  is  more  ancient,  but  that 
these  animals  are  more  modem  than  we 
had  supposed. 

But  that  is  the  very  conclusion  to  which 
we  are  forbidden  to  come. 

'*  When  we  desire  to  reason  or  speculate  on 
tbe  probable  antiquity  of  human  bones  found 
fossil  in  such  situations  as  the  caveros  near 
Li6gei  there  are  two  classes  of  evidence  to 
which  we  may  appeal  for  our  guidance.  First, 
considerations  of  the  time  required  to  allow  of 
many  species  of  carnivorous  and  herbivorous 
animals,  which  flourished  in  the  cave  period, 
becoming  first  scarce,  and  then  so  entirely 
extinct  as  we  have  seen  that  they  had  become 
before  the  era  of  the  Danish  peat  and  Swiss 
lake  dwellings;  secondly,  the  great  number  of 
centuries  neccwary  for  the  conversion  of  the 
physical  geography  of  the  Li6ge  district  from 
its  ancient  to  its  present  configuration;  so 
many  old  underground  channels,  through 
which  brooks  and  rivers  flowed  in  the  cave 
period,  being  now  laid  dry  and  choked  up." — 
Page  78. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  mixture  of 
human  remains  with  the  bones  of  extinct 
animals  is  but  a  first  step  in  the  argument 
which  is  to  establish  the  great  antiquity 
of  man.  Of  course  Sir  Charles  Lvefl 
will  proceed  to  prove  to  us,  first,  that  time 
is  the  chief  element  in  the  destruction  of 
species,  and  that  therefore  the  destruction 
of  species  is  a  true  measure  of  the  lapse 
of  time ;  and,  secondly,  that  altered  pny- 
sical  geography  bears  on  its  face  such 
evidence  of  the  causes  that  altered  it,  as 
to  leave  us  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
it  has  been  only  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
eflects  of  time,  ^ow  let  us  hear  the 
evidence  on  these  two  points;  for,  if 
these  two  points  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
established,  the  first  step  in  the  argument, 
that  is,  the  mixture  of  human  implements 
with  bones  of  ihe  extinct  mammalia,  is 
worth  absolutely  nothing. 

In  support  of  the  mrst  point,  Lyell 
gives  us  no  data,  no  facts,  no  proofs  what- 
soever ;  he  simply  takes  it  for  granted  in 
his  a  fortiori  argument  that  if  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  years  be  allotted  to  the 
recent  period  which  has  witnessed  so  little 
change  in  the  animal  creation,  tens  of 
thousands  must  be  reckoned  for  that 
more  ancient  period  in  which  so  many 
animals   existed    that   have    completely 
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passed  awaj.  In  proof  of  the  physical 
changes  which  (as  ne  asserts)  have  sac- 
ceeded  the  deposition  of  cave-bone  beds, 
his  chief  argument  is  founded  on  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  these  limestone  caves. 
Manj  of  them  debouch  on  the  face  of 
precipitious  hills,  far  above  the  present 
drainage  lines  of  the  country.  The 
caverns  of  Li6ge  are  sometimes  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  Meuse  and  its 
tributaries. 

^  There  appears,  also,  in  many  cases,  to 
be  such  a  correspondence  in  the  openings 
of  caverns  on  opposite  sides  of  some  of 
the  valleys,  as  to  incline  one  to  suspect 
that  they  originally  belonged  to  a  series 
of  tunnels  and  galleries  which  were  con- 
tinuous before  the  present  system  of 
drainage  came  into  play,  or  before  the 
existing  valleys  were  scooped  out.  The 
loess,  also,  in  the  suburbs  and  neighbor* 
hood  of  Liege,  occurring  at  various 
bights  in  patches  lying  at  between  twen- 
ty and  two  hundred  reet  above  the  river, 
can  not  be  explained  without  supposing 
the  filling  up  and  redxcavation  of  the  vat 
leys  at  a  period  posterior  to  the  washing 
in  of  the  animal  remains  into  most  of  the 
old  caverns." — Page  73. 

The  Neanderthd  cave  is  sixty  feet 
above  the  stream:  so  is  the  Brixham 
cavern. 

"  A  glance  at  the  position  of  the  latter, 
and  a  brief  survey  of  the  valleys  which 
bound  it  on  two  sides,  are  enough  to  sat- 
isfy a  geologist  that  the  drainage  and 
geographical  ibatnres  of  this  region  have 
undergone  great  changes  since  the  gravel 
and  bone  earth  were  carried  by  streams 
into  the  subterranean  cavities  above  de- 
scribed. Some  worn  pebbles  of  hematite, 
in  particular,  can  only  have  come  from 
their  nearest  parent  rock,  at  a  period 
when  the  valleys  immediately  adjoining  the 
caves  were  much  shallower  than  they  now 
are." — Page  101. 

With  respect  to  Wokey  Hole,  Lyell 
^'  feels  convinced  that  a  complete  revolu- 
tion must  have  taken  place  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  district  since  the  time  of 
the  extinct  quadrupeds."  The  Oower 
caves  contain  the  teeth  of  hippopotami ; 
^  and  this  in  a  district  where  there  is  now 
scarce  a  rill  of  running  water,  much  less  a 
river  in  which  such  quadrupeds  could 
swim.  Also,  they  have,  in  general,  their 
floor  strewed  over  with  sand,  containing 
marine  shells,  all  of  living  species ;  and 
there  are  raised  beaches  on  the  adjoining 


coast,  and  other  signs  of  gre!ati«iteraAion 
in  the  relative  levels  of  lattd:^  atid[vaea, 
since  that  country  was  inhabited  by, -the 
extinct  mammalia,  some  of  ^hielt^^f^re 
certainly  codval  with  man."  Iii<#»difiia, 
a  bed  of  marine  shells,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  ball  of  baked  earthedware  was 
found,  is  now  three  hundred  feffi  akbve 
the  sea.  Such  changes,  at  ani  'fti^emge 
rate  of  elevation  of  two  and  half  ftet  in  a 
century  would  give  to  the  pottery^  >iitf>  an- 
tiquity of  twelve  thousand  yeari*n  ^un 

This  is  all  the  evidence  brought -for- 
ward to  prove  the  vast  physical' ((faaieiges 
which  have  taken  place  since  the^^d^^f^osi- 
tion  of  the  cave  bone-beds.  D^Bf^iV  de- 
serve to  be  called  proof?  These ^odkves, 
it  seems,  are  tens  or  hundreds  of^^eet 
above  the  present  drainage  of  ttea^'eonn- 
try,  and  it  is  thence  argued  that  ebinnkons 
changes  must  have  taken  plao0'  lifaice 
streams  ran  through  them.  BtlO-'%hy 
need  we  suppose  that  they  were  et^rper- 
manent  water-courses  ? — why  nUt  -  the 
rain  channels  of  the  country  ?  We^  do 
not  think  geologists  sufficiently  tak^^into 
account  that  covering  of  the  bare^'^ock 
which  decomposition,  vegetation;<  and, 
most  of  all,  cultivation,  have  epreadii^ver 
the  whole  habitable  world.  Wheti'^first 
a  bare  limestone  country,  full  of  fissures, 
rises  from  the  sea,  the  mere  rush  df  the 
tide  would  tend  to  sweep  or  to  snck^out 
the  former  contents  of  the  fissures,  tJhile 
the  shattered  surface  would  make  subter- 
ranean* drainage  the  rule,  surface  drainage 
the  exception ;  and  it  would  only  be  as 
decomposition  supplied  materials  f4r  a 
surface  covering,  that  surface  dainage 
would  become  the  common  rule.  These 
caves  probably  served  the  same  purpose 
in  the  hill,  that  a  dry  watercourse  now 
does  on  the  hill ;  with  this  difierence,  that 
by  internal  and  external  cummunication 
with  a  series  of  fissures  and  caverns  they 
would  possess  great  facilities  for  collect- 
ing and  permanently  lodging  animal  re- 
mains ;  and  also  stone  weapons  borne  by 
wounded  animals  from  the  attacks  of  man. 
In  many  cases,  these  caves  are  seen  to 
have  been  in  communication  with  the 
present  surface  by  apertures  now  choked 
up ;  and  that  the  present  surface  mi^ht 
have  been  in  the  same  communication 
with  a  former  surface  of  larger  area,  we 
may  take  for  granted,  from  our  knowled^ 
of  the  fissured  nature  of  a  limestone  dis- 
trict, and  of  the  waste  that  must  have 
taken  place  in  some  thousands  of  years. 
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Nor  oan  we  suppose  that  these  rain-chan- 
nels originally  debouched  at  their  present 
openings ;  for  unquestionably  every  lime- 
stone hill  has  lost  huge  masses  from  its 
precipitous  sides  during  six  thousand 
years.  These  caves  may  have  opened  into 
other  fissures  and  other  caves,  till  they 
finally  emptied  some  of  their  mud  and 
bones  into  holes  and  corners  at  different 
levels  on  the  side  of  the  valley  below. 
Also  they  may  have  had  correspond- 
ing fissures  on  the  opposite  sides  of  val- 
leys^ for  a  whole  country  often  has  a  com- 
mon system  of  fissures ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  valley  was  filled  up,  and 
that  the  bone  mud  passed  from  one  side 
to  the  other  in  the  age  of  Elephas  primi- 
genius.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on 
some  of  the  facts  of  Brixham  cavern : — 
that  it  is  near  the  top  of  a  hill  where  no 
stream  could  now  flow  ;  that  a  pebble  of 
hematite  was  found  in  it,  of  which  the 
principal  deposit  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley.  We  know  a  little  of  that 
neighborhood : — ^the  hill  is  a  huge  mass  of 
many  acres  even  now ;  and  allowing  for 
the  waste  of  six  thousand  years,  we  may 
safely  say  it  must  have  been  larger  and 
higher.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  strong 
gutter-current  which  runs  from  a  few 
roods  of  sloping  ground  after  heavy  rain, 
may  judge  whether  a  few  acres  would  not 
supply  water  and  mud  enough  to  fill  up 
Brixham  cavern  in  no  great  period  of 
time,  and  float  in  bones  ofdead  and  limbs 
of  half-devoured  beasts.  As  to  the  hema- 
tite, small  deposits  of  it  are  not  rare  in 
the  neighborhood;  and  one  such  may 
easily  have  lain  in  the  hill  itself,  without 
obliging  our  imagination  to  take  a  leap 
across  the  whole  width  of  Brixham  valley. 
We  do  not  say  that  Lyell's  other  evid- 
ence of  physical  changes  oan  be  as  readily 
explained ;  for  he  has  given  us  no  details 
of  his  proof.  It  is  not  enough  even  for 
one  of  his  authority  to  say,  "  I  feel  con* 
vinced  that  a  complete  revolution  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  topography  of 
this  district,"  or  merely  to  observe  that 
the  facts  of  the  loess  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Liege  imply  ^^  the  filling  up  and  re 
excavation  of  the  valleys  at  a  period 
posterior  to  the  washing  m  of  the  animal 
reniains."  These  facts  are  the  very 
things  which  should  have  been  produced ; 
for  the  time  necessary  for  their  accom- 
plishment is  the  whole  point  in  debate — 
a  point  not  to  be  thus  carelessly  asserted 
or  coolly  taken  for  granted,  but  to  be 


proved  by  well«established  facts.  Nor  is 
it  fair  to  point  out  the  great  physical 
changes  which  must  have  taken  place  in 
Glamorganshire  and  in  Sicily  smce  the 
teeth  of  the  hippopotamus  were  deposited 
in  districts  '^  where  there  is  now  scarce  a 
rill  of  running  water ;"  for  we  learn  from 
Lyell*s  subsequent  frank  admission  that 
the  African  hippopotamus  is  an  eminently 
migratory  animal,  as  much  at  home  in  the 
sea  as  in  rivers.  We  must  regard  it  as  a 
well-established  fact  that  many  extinct 
mammalia  were  co6val  with  man  ;  but  of 
the  first  conclusion  based  on  this  fact, 
namely,  the  enormous  time  it  must  have 
required  to  make  these  animals  extinct, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  given  no  proof 
whatever.  And  of  the  physical  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  these  cave 
deposits  were  accumulated,  his  evidence 
is  too  shallow,  too  summary,  too  little 
argumentative,  too  much  ex  cathedra^  to 
command  our  conviction.  We  do  not  say 
that  he  has  no  better  evidence  to  produce ; 
but  until  he  brings  forward  the  better 
evidence,  and  establishes  the  certainty  of 
the  rate  of  change  manifest  in  these  phy- 
sical alterations,  we  must  regard  the  anti- 
quity of  the  human  race  in  connection 
with  cave-bone  deposits  as  '^  not  proven." 

Perhaps  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  Ions-estab- 
lished conviction  prevents  his  seemg  the 
insufficiency  of  his  proofs ;  or  perhaps  he 
is  satisfied  to  give  us  very  full  and  clear 
explanations  of  the  facts  brought  out  by 
the  discovery  of  human  remains  in  valley 
alluviums,  knowing  that  the  evidence  on 
this  point  will  react  confirmativcly  on 
the  less  decisive  testimony  of  cave-bone 
deposits.  Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  examine 
carefully  the  proofs  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  human  race,  derived  from  ancient 
valley  alluviums. 

IL  Valley  alluviums. 

"Throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe  we  find 
at  moderate  elevations  above  the  present  river- 
channels,  usually  at  a  bight  of  less  than  forty 
feet,  but  sometimes  much  higher,  beds  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  loam,  containing  bones  of 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros  horse,  ox,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  some  of  extinct,  others  of  livinf? 
spedes,  belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
fauna  already  alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  as 
characteristic  of  the  interior  of  caverns.  The 
greater  part  of  these  deposits  contain  flu  via  tile 
shells,  and  have  undoubtedly  been  accumulated 
in  ancient  river-beds.  These  old  channels  have 
long  since  been  dry,  the  streams  which  onco 
flowed  in  them  having  shifted  their  position, 
deepening  the  valleys,  and  of^n  widening  them 
on  one  aide.'*^Page  98. 
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This  is  the  situation  in  which,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  hundreds  of  stone 
implements  have  been  discovered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somme.  They  are  found  in 
remnants  of  beds  hanging  like  small 
terraces  upon  the  sloping  hill-sides,  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  present 
level  of  the  river.  The  flint  implements 
are  *'  not  in  the  vegetable  soil,  nor  in  the 
brick-earth  with  land  and  fresh-water 
shells  next  below,''  where  they  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  buried  within  the 
recent  period,  '*  but  in  the  lower  beds  of 
coarse  flint-gravel,  usually  twelve,  twenty, 
or  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface." 
^Many  persons  have  denied  that  these 
pieces  of  flint  are  of  human  manufacture, 
and  Lyell  devotes  half  a  chapter  to 
establish  the  fact — a  fact  which  ought 
now  to  be  considered  indisputable.  He 
also  produces  ample  evidence  that  these 
flint  implements  are  found  in  beds  that 
contain  bones  of  extinct  animals,  with 
recent  fresh- water  and  marine  shells,  still 
living  (with  one  exception)  in  the  north 
of  France.  The  circumstances  under 
which  these  beds  occur  is  the  evidence  of 
their  great  antiqui^. 

They  occur  chiefly  at  two  levels,  both 
of  which  may  be  traced  at  various  points 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Somme :  the 
one  but  slightly  raised  above  the  present 
river  plain,  the  other  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  feet  above  it.  The  latter  has 
been  most  fully  investigated  at  St  Acheul 
near  Amiens,  the  former  at  Menchecourt 
near  Abbeville,  where  a  mixture  of 
marine  shells  has  been  found  with  land 
and  fresh-water  remains.  *' There  are, 
here  and  there,  patches  of  drift  at  bights 
intermediate  between  the  higher  and 
lower  gravels  ;'*  but  as  they  do  not  aflect 
the  general  argument,  we  need  not  com- 
plicate the  evidence  by  taking  them  into 
account.  Now,  '^  as  a  general  rule,  when 
there  are  alluvial  formations  of  diflerent 
ages  in  the  same  valley,  those  which  occupy 
a  more  elevated  position  above  the  river 
plain  are  the  oldest.''  The  river  must 
have  deposited  them  before  it  cut  its  way 
down  to  the  lower  level.  Here,  then,  are 
three  different  formations,  bearing  witness 
to  three  diflerent  periods :  first,  the  pre- 
sent valley-plain  of  the  Somme  through 
which  the  river  now  takes  its  course; 
secondly,  the  lower  level  gravels;  and, 
thirdly,  the  higher  level  gravels.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  undertakes  to  prove  not 
only  that  the  first  must  be  very  old,  but 


that  the  second  and  third  must  be  incal- 
culably older.    And  yet  we  wrong  him  : 
he  does  not  undertake  to  prove  the  great 
age  I  of  the  present  valley-plain,  he  only 
insinuates  it  on  very  doubtful  evidence, 
and  afterwards  alludes  to  it  as  being  ^'  in 
all  likelihood"  thousands  of  years  old. 
He  tells  us  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  is  a  mass  of  peat,  sometimes  more 
than  thirty  feet  thick.    It  contains  bones 
of  recent  .nnimals  closely   analogous  to 
those  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings,  and  the 
refuse  mounds  and  peat  of  Denmark,  with 
stone  implements  of  the  Celtic  period,  re- 
cent shells,  trunks  of  fir,  oak,  hazel,  walnut, 
etc.,  and  three  or  four  fragments  of  human 
skeletons.    As  to  the  age  of  this  peat,  M. 
Boucher  de  Perthes,  having  found  in  it 
certain  flat  dishes  of  Roman  pottery,  has 
satisfied  himself  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  sunk  into  the  peat  because 
they  were  flat :   ^rpo,  they  once  lay  on 
the  surface :  er^o,  the  mass  of  peat  above 
them  marks  its  rate  of  growth  since  the 
Roman  occupancy  of  the  country :  ergo^ 
we  may  thus  venture  to  calculate  the  age 
of  the  peat  that  lies  below.    But — ^Lyell 
adds — the    obtained    ^^rate    of   increase 
would  demand  so  many  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  for  the  formation  of  the  entire 
thickness  of  thirty  feet,  that  we  must 
hesitate  before  adopting  it  as  a  chronome* 
trie  scale."    Iq  other  words  this  calcula- 
tion is  utterly  worthless,  even  on  Lyell's 
own  admission ;  yet  this  is  all  the  data  he 
has  for  attempting  to  estimate  the  rate  of 
the  growth  of  peat.    He  has,  however, 
one  other  argument  for  its  antiquity — the 
bottom  of  the  peat  is  many  feet,  sometimes 
as  much  as  thirty,  below  high-water  mark ; 
nay,  it  is  thrown  up  by  storms  on  the 
French  coasts,  so  that  it  is  plainly  lying  in 
part  under  the  sea.    This  implies  subsid- 
ence and  probable  oscillations  of  level, 
which,  at  the  rate  they  now  go  on,  require 
a  considerable  interval  of  time.    We  do 
not  think  these  vague  suggestions  worth 
much  ;  but  they  are  all  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
oflfers  in  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  valley  of  the  Somme.    What  does  it 
matter  ? 

**  Whatever  be  the  number  of  centuries  to 
which  they  relate,  thejr  belong  to  times  poster- 
ior to  the  ancient  implement  bearing  beds 
which  we  are  next  to  consider,  and  are  even 
separated  from  tbem,  as  we  shall  see,  by  an  in- 
terval far  greater  than  that  which  divides  the 
earliest  strata  of  the  peat  from  the  latest**—- 
Page  112. 
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The  evidence  of  this  interval  must  be 
soaffht  in  surrounding  facts.  Here  is 
Lyell's  statement — that  at  Mencheconrt, 
and  also  on  the  oi>po8ite  side  of  theri^^er, 
the  beds  of  alluvium  are  about  twenty- 
seven  feet  thick,  and  they  lie  about  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  above  the  present  surface 
of  the  valley ;  that  is,  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley ; 
for  we  must  remember  that  the  peat  is 
thirty  feet  thick.  There  must  have  been 
time  to  deposit  these  beds,  time  to  elevate 
them,  and  time  for  the  river  to  cut  down 
the  valley  forty  feet  Also,  these  beds 
contain  the  bones  of  extinct  animals,  and 
a  shell  now  found  only  in  Asia ;  there 
must  have  been  time  gradually  to  ex- 
tinguish the  animals  and  to  chanse  the 
climate.  Also,  in  the  beds  of  Menche- 
conrt a  fluviatile  formation  underlies  a 
marine  one,  from  which  we  judge  that 
the  river  first  prevailed,  and  then  the  land 
subsided :  both  fluviatile  and  marine  beds 
are  now  raised  above  the  present  valley, 
from  which  we  jodge  that  there  was  a 
subsequent  elevation ;  after  which  the 
peat  beds  of  the  present  valley  began  to 
grow,  and,  as  these  are  now  found  beneath 
the  sea,  there  must  have  been  a  second 
subsidence.  All  these  changes  happened 
since  the  deposition  of  the  lower  gravels ; 
and,  at  the  rate  at  which  such  changes 
now  take  place,  they  imply  an  enormous 
lapse  of  time. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  what  follows. 
The  beds  at  Menchecourt  are  raised  but 
little  above  the  present  valley :  what  are 
we  to  say  to  the  higher  level  gravels  which 
occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
river,  containing  bones  of  extinct  animals 
and  flint  implements?  If  the  lower 
gavels  are  so  venr  old,  what  amount  of 
time  are  we  to  add  for  the  elevation  of 
the  higher  beds,  and  the  catting  down  of 
this  great  valley  to  its  present  level? 
L^rell  does  not  go  into  much  detail  of 
evidence  here;  out  rather  leaves  the 
fact  in  all  its  magnitude  to  speak  for 
itself. 

According  to  our  present  knowledge 
the  hight  of  these  upper  level  gravels  of 
the  valley  of  the  Somme  must  be  regarded 
as  exceptional.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Seine,  the  Oise,  and  the  Thames,  beds  are 
found  containing  flint  tools  and  bones  of 
extinct  animals,  slightly  raised  above  the 
present  river  courses ;  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Seine  high  level  gravels  are  found, 


but  they  do  not  contain  flint  tools.  Near 
Bedford  also,  and  at  Hoxne  and  Ickling- 
ham  in  Suffolk,  there  are  deposits  of  gra- 
vel, containing  flint  tools  and  bones  of 
extinct  quadrupeds,  which  are  thirty  feet 
above  the  present  drainage  lines  of  the 
country.  Therefore,  we  must  regard  the 
alteration  in  the  water  level  of  the  valley 
of  the  Somme  as  a  fact  corroborated  by 
many  similar  changes,  though  the  amount 
of  that  alteration  is  exceptional.  There  is 
one  more  item  of  evidence.  In  the  upper- 
level  beds  of  the  Somme  and  Seine  tnere 
are  contortions  in  the  strata  which  clearly 
resemble  those  produced  by  ice-action; 
immense  blocks  of  rock  also,  lying  in  the 
alluvium,  and  brought  fVom  distances  be- 
yond the  power  of  water  transport,  sug- 
fest  the  agency  of  ice.  In  such  facts  we 
nd  hints  of  great  alterations  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  climate  of  the  North  of 
France. 

This  is  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  case  in  de- 
fence of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race. 
This  is  the  whole  of  his  argument;  he 
stands  or  falls  by  this.  Like  a  lawyer 
who  will  say  all  that  can  possibly  be  said, 
he  has  strung  bad  and  gooa  pleas  together; 
and  we  must  strike  some  on  the  list  in  or- 
der to  weigh  justly  the  force  of  those 
which  remain. 

In  the 'first  place,  his  figures  are  not  as 
exact  as  they  ought  to  be.  After  giving 
us  to  understand  that  the  Menchecourt 
beds  are  ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  river, 
he  tells  us  that  higher  deposits  at  Abbe- 
ville are  fifty  feet  above  those  of  Menche- 
court, and  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Somme.  Then  we  are  told  that  the  peat 
is  thirty  feet  thick ;  but  is  this  uniform 
thickness?  We  remember  that  he  says 
the  gravel  in  Brixham  cavern  is  bottom- 
less at  twenty  feet ;  and  so  it  is  in  certain 
deep  holes;  but  not  that,  nor  anything 
like  that,  in  the  average  thickness  of  the 
bed. 

Secondly,  the  fact  that  flint  implements 
are  found  beneath  soil  alluvial  beds  is  no 
proof  that  they  are  more  ancient  than 
those  beds ;  neither  is  the  iuxtaposition 
of  a  stone  hatchet  and  an  elephant  bone 
any  proof  that  the  two  were  contempora- 
neous. Geologists  are  rightly  very  jeal- 
ous of  evidence  drawn  from  the  disturbed 
beds  of  river  courses.  On  this  point  we 
must  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Geikie  on 
some  ancient  canoes  found  in  alluvium  at 
Glasgow,  and  which  Lyell  himself  pro- 
nounces *^  very  judidous." 
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"  The  yarying  depths  of  an  estuary,  its  banks 
of  silt  and  sand,  the  set  of  its  currents,  and  the 
influence  of  its  tides  in  scouring  out  altnvium 
from  some  parts  of  its  bottom  and  re-depoaitiog 
it  in  others,  are  circumstances  which  require  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  all  such  calculations. 
Mere  coincidence  of  depth  from  the  present  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  which  is  tolerably  uniform 
in  level,  by  no  means  necessarily  proves  con- 
temporaneous deposition.  Nor  would  such  an 
inference  follow  even  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
remains  in  distant  parts  of  the  very  same  strsr 
turn.  A  canoe  might  be  capsized  and  sent  to 
the  bottom  just  beneath  low  water  mark ;  an- 
other mi^ht  experience  a  similar  fate  on  (he 
following  day,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
both  would  become  silted  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
estuory  ;  but  as  that  floor  would  be  perhaps 
twenty  feet  deeper  in  the  center  than  towards 
the  margin  of  the  river,  the  one  canoe  might 
actually  be  twenty  feet  deeper  in  the  alluvium 
than  the  other ;  and  on  the  upheaval  of  the  al- 
luvial deposits,  if  we  were  to  argue  merely 
from  the  depth  at  which  the  remains  were  em- 
bedded, we  should  pronounce  the  canoe  found 
at  the  one  locality  to  t>e  immensely  older  than 
the  other,  seeing  that  the  fine  mud  of  the  estu- 
ary is  deposited  very  slowly,  and  that  it  must 
therefore  have  taken  a  long  period  to  form  so 
great  a  thickness  as  twenty  feet  Again,  the 
tides  and  currents  of  the  estuary,  by  changing 
their  direction,  might  sweep  awav  a  considera- 
ble mass  of  alluvium  from  the  bottom,  laying 
bare  a  canoe  that  may  have  foundered  many 
centuries  before.  After  the  lapse  of  so  long  an 
interval,  another  vessel  might  go  to  the  bottom 
in  the  same  locality,  and  be  there  covered  up 
with  the  older  one,  on  the  same  general  plan. 
These  two  vessels,  found  in  such  a  position, 
would  naturally  be  classed  together  as  of  the 
same  age ;  and  yet  it  is  demonstrable  that  a  very 
long  period  may  have  elapsed  between  the  date 
of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other."— Page  50. 

Of  the  tendency  of  heavy  bodies  to  set- 
tle down  in  alluvial  silt  we  find  a  notice  in 
The  Geologist^  for  January,  1861. 

'*  In  the  course  of  making  the  excavations  for 
the  Thames  tunnel,  the  difficulties  that  arose 
flrom  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  some  parts,  in- 
duced the  contractors  to  procure  a  diving-bell, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  bottom  of  the 
river.  On  the  first  inspection,  a  shovel  and 
hammer  were  left  on  the  spot  by  the  divers ; 
but  these  tools  were,  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
tions, nowhere  to  be  found  on  their  next  visit. 
In  the  progress  of  the  excavation,  however, 
while  advancing  the  protecting  wooden  frame- 
work, this  missing  shovel  and  hammer  were 
found  in  the  way  of  it,  having  descended  at 
least  eighteen  feet  into  the  ground,  and  proba- 
bly resting  on  or  mixed  up  with  some  ancient 
deposit" 

Again,  it  is  no  proof  of  a  river's  preva- 


lence over  the  sea,  and  of  subsequent  sub- 
sidence, that  a  fiuviatile  bed  sbonld  nnder- 
lie  a  marine  one;  for  in  the  same  es- 
tuary a  tide  current  will  prevail  in  one 
part,  and  a  river  current  in  another,  and 
these  will  sometimes  be  exchaxiged  and 
reversed. 

Again,  we  mnst  not  reckon  the  time  it 
would  have  taken  for  the  river  to  cmt 
down  a  whole  valley  through  the  solid 
chalk ;  for  we  do  not  know  that  the  solid 
chalk  was  there  to  be  cut  down.  The 
valley  might  have  been  formed  ages  be^ 
fore,  and  filled  with  earlier  alluvium, 
which  would  have  readfly  yielded  to 
water  action.  Nor  are  we  to  count  the 
time  necessary  to  raise  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  (now  covered  with  peat)  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  for  a  river's  month  ebok- 
ed  with  sand-banks  and  lined  with  marsh- 
es is  the  very  place  where  peat  would 
most  rapidly  grow. 

Nor  need  we  include  the  imaffinar^ 
ages  requisite  to  change  a  very  cold  cn- 
mate  (evidenced  by  ice-action)  to  a  much 
warmer  one,  (eviaenced  by  an  Asiatic 
shell,)  and  then  back  agrin  to  that  of 
temperate  France.  The  ice-action  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  which  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  presence  of  any  specially  Arctic 
shells;  and,  even  if  it  were  more  probable, 
it  would  be  quite  as  fair  to  weigh  the  two 
facts  together,  and  conclude  that  greater 
heat  ana  greater  cold  united  in  a  climate 
only  removed  by  its  want  of  equiKbrinm 
from  that  of  France  at  present. 

Yet  if  we  clear  away  all  these  question- 
able conclusions  that  array  themselves 
round  the  evidence,  and  make  it  look 
more  imposing,  there  still  remains  the  in- 
disputable fact  that  there  was  a  time  with- 
in the  human  period  when  Picardy  was  a 
hundred  feet  lower,  or  the  Somme  a  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  it  is  at  present ;  and 
this  great  valley  (average  width  one  mile) 
was  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  higher 
terraces  at  St.  Achenl. 

**The  mere  volume  of  the  drift  at  various 
bights  would  alone  suffice  to  demonstrate  a 
vast  lapse  of  time  during  which  such  heaps  of 
shingle,  derived  both  fi-om  the  eocene  and  the 
cretaceous  rocks,  were  thrown  down  in  a  suc- 
cession of  river-channels.  We  observe  thou- 
sands of  rounded  and  half-rounded  flinty,  and  & 
vast  number  of  angular  ones,  with  roundeci 
pieces  of  white  chalk  of  various  sizes,  testifying 
to  a  prodigious  amount  of  mechanical  action, 
accompanying  the  repeated  widening  and 
deepening  of  the  valley,  before  it  became  the 
receptacle  of  peat ;  and  the  position  of  the  flinv 
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tools  leavoB  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  tbe  geolo- 
gist Ibat  Iheir  fabrication  preceded  all  this  re- 
iterated denudation." — Page  144. 

One  who  is  not  a  geologist  may  reply, 
*'  And  is  not  six  thousand  years  enough  to 
effect  all  this  ?"  No,  certainly  not,  if  the 
growth  of  peat,  and  the  action  of  water, 
ar\d  the  forces  of  elevation  and  subsidence, 
and  the  rates  of  erosion  and  deposition, 
are  to  be  calculated  according  to  LyelFs 
averages.  But  it  is  to  this  we  demur. 
Even  for  the  present  time  we  have  scarce- 
ly data  enough  to  strike  fair  averages; 
but,  when  we  begin  to  investigate  pheno- 
mena of  the  past,  every  question  of  time 
must  wait  on  this  preliminary  question — 
Are  past  rates  to  be  calculated  by  present 
rates  of  change  ? 

Let  us  look  back  at  all  the  calculations 
of  this  volume — the  age  of  the  recent  pe- 
riod as  shown  in  the  deltas  of  the  Tiniere 
and  the  Nile ;  the  age  of  the  post-pliocene 
period,  as  shown  in  the  cave  bone-beds, 
the  raised  deposits  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
high  terraces  of  St.  Acheul : — they  are  all 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  agen- 
cies which  aooomplish  changes  at  present^ 
have  never  worked  at  a  quicker  rate  in 
the  past; — an  assumption  received  and 
propounded  by  men  of  science  with  all 
the  calm  fearlessness  that  belongs  to  scien- 
tific truth. 

We  know  the  history  of  this  opinion. 
In  former  times  theorists  were  accustomed 
to  explain  every  fact  that  perplexed  them 
by  referring  it  to  imaginary  catastrophes 
and  convulsion  I,  invented  for  the  occasion; 
and  it  is  one  of  Lyell's  early  triumphs  to 
have  brought  them  back  to  sounder  in- 
ductions by  liis  Principles  of  Geology. 
He  there  laid  down  the  law  that  we  were 
not  to  attempt  to  explsdn  facts  by  sup- 
posed causes  of  which  we  knew  nothing ; 
but  that,  from  the  observed  connection 
between  known  fiiots  and  known  causes, 
we  were  to  aigae  backwards  from  analog- 
ous facts  to  analogous  causes.  And  his 
triumph  was  so  complete  that  the  strong 
reaction  of  opinion  passed  into  an  oppo- 
^ite  form  of  error  ;  men  were  not  content 
to  maintain  tkat  existing  causes  were  in 


action  millions  of  years  ago,  but  they  al- 
lowed themselves  almost  unconsciously  to 
imbibe  the  idea  that  the  mode  and  rate  of 
action  must  have  been  uniform  in  all  ages. 
Let  US  put  this  in  plain  words,  and  see 
what  it  is  we  are  told  to  believe : — that 
frosts  and  floods  were  never  greater, 
storms  never  more  frequent  and  violent, 
subterranean  fires  never  more  intense, 
waste  and  destruction  never  more  exten- 
sive, elevation  and  subsidence,  erosion 
and  deposition,  never  moi*e  active  than  at 
present.  Put  this  in  plain  words,  and 
every  geoloffist  will  repudiate  the  fair  in- 
ference of  his  own  opinions.  Even  Lyell 
says  of  the  alterations  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mouse,  ^^It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  rate  of  change  was  once  far  more  ac- 
tive than  it  is  now.^'  But  he  should  have 
erased  that  sentence,  or  else  have  rewrit- 
ten his  whole  book  ;  for  every  calculation 
in  it  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  rate  of  change  was  not  once  more 
active  than  it  is  now ;  and  every  quota- 
tion he  makes  from  other  scientific  au- 
thorities takes  the  same  principle  for 
granted. 

But  every  one  knows  that  some  ele- 
ments olr  change  have  been  enormously 
developed  in  past  ages,  and  in  a  way  that 
mere  lapse  of  time  does  not  suffice  to  ex- 
plain. Frost,  for  instance : — the  greatest 
part  of  England  is  strewed  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  northern  drift — the  evidence 
of  ice-action  on  a  scale  immensely  greater 
than  any  now  witnessed  in  temperate 
zones,  what  causes  produced  the  glacial 
period  ?  We  do  not  know  ;  but  this  we 
do  know,  that  the  rate  of  erosion  by  pres- 
ent glaciers  is'  no  test  whatever  of  the 
waste  produced  by  their  vast  develop- 
ment in  times  that  are  past.  And  if  ice- 
action  was  so  much  more  powerful,  why 
not  water-action,  why  not  gas  and  steam- 
action,  why  not  subterranean  and  atmo- 
spheric action  of  many  kinds?  Such  a 
possibility  must  not  be  put  in  the  place  of 
proof;  bat  it  is  a  fair  argument  against 
the  monstrous  assamption  that  rates  of 
change  thonghoat  past  ages  are  to  be 
reckoned  by  our  limited  knowledge  of 
present  rates. 

[to  bi  cokoludzd.] 
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"  Just  take  a  look  in  here  before  you 
go,  my  dear  English  friend,  at  No.  45 ; 
it  is  a  curious  ease ;  and  presently  over 
our  wine  in  the  balcony  I  will  tell  you  the 
story,"  said  Dr.  Frochot,  the  famous  mad 
doctor  of  Berlin,  to  me,  \vith  professional 
sang-froid.  The  doctor,  as  he  spoke, 
slid  aside  the  little  round  piece  of  brass 
that  hid  a  glazed  aperture  in  the  wall, 
and  then  took  an  elaborate  pinch  of  snulf, 
while  I  looked  through  it  into  the  cell  of 
No.  45.  It  was  a  small,  bare  room,  with 
no  furniture  but  a  trestle-bed,  one  chair, 
and  a  small  triangular  table.  At  this 
table  sat  a  tall,  thiu,  gray-haired  man, 
with  a  vacant,  care-worn  face,  who  was 
busy  counting  a  heap  of  those  round, 
prismatic  pieces  of  glass  that  are  used 
as  ornaments  to  chandeliers.  Having 
counted  them  some  twenty  times  over, 
he  proceeded  to  breathe  on  each  of  them, 
and  then,  one  by  one,  to  rub  them,  and 
hold  them  to  the  light.  Suddenly  he 
rose,  drew  himself  to  his  full  length, 
struck  his  forehead,  as  if  he  was  in  pain 
there,  or  as  if  some  momentary  flash  of 
reason  had  lighted  up  his  mind,  then 
gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  fell  in  a  swoon 
upon  the  floor. 

I  replaced  the  brass  slide  with  an  in- 
voluntary sigh.  "He  has  swooned; 
should  he  not  have  help,  Dr.  Frochot?" 
said  I  to  my  friend  the  mad  doctor. 

"  No ;  he  is  often  so,"  replied  the  im- 
perturbable doctor;  *'he  will  be  better 
when  he  comes  to.  We  never  visit 
patients  but  at  regular  hours.  If  we  were 
always  visiting  patients,  what  time  should 
we  poor  doctors  have  for  ourselves  ?" 

Some  ten  minutes  later,  the  doctor  and 
myself  were  seated  in  the  balcony  of  one 
of  the  pleasantest  houses  in  Berlin,  watch- 
ing the  little  heart-shaped  leaves  of  the 
lime-trees  waver  and  flutter  in  the  street 
below,  as  we  smoked  our  segars  and 
sipped  our  Sochheimer,  It  was  a  quiet 
street  in  the  suburbs,  and  that  part  of  the 
house  where  the  patients  were  oonfln^d 
*was  far  away  from  us,  and  separated  from 


the  quarter  that  the  doctor  inhabited  by 
a  large  garden,  and  thus  no  groan  or 
shriek  could  rcadi  us.  A  pale,  fat  man, 
a  recovered  patient,  waited  on  us,  and 
the  children  from  time  to  time  ran  out  to 
us,  laughing  and  shouting,  from  the  inner 
rooms.  As  it  began  to  get  dusk,  and  the 
air  grew  cooler,  and  the  tirst  star  sparkled 
over  the  General  Oraufendau's  house  op- 
posite, the  doctor,  planting  one  foot  on 
the  upper  ledge  of  the  balcony,  and  resting 
the  other  on  a  china  garden-seat,  began 
his  story: 

You  must  know,  my  dear  English 
friend,  that  in  1812 — that  is  to  say,  ex- 
actly eighteen  years  ago — I,  then  a  mere 
lad,  accom][>anied  the  French  army  to 
Russia.  I  was  surgeon  in  Devours  corps, 
and  was  often  in  the  Emperor's  tent.  No. 
46 — then  n  well-known  astronomer  in 
Berlin — was  also  with  the  Grand  Army, 
having  been  expressly  commanded  by 
Napoleon  to  make  observations  on  the 
climate  of  Russia,  and  to  record  its  varia- 
tions. His  name  was  Krautzer,  and  he 
was  well  known  at  that  time  in  Berlin  as 
an  acute  observer  of  great  industry  and 
sagacity,  but  of  an  envious  and  avaricious 
spirit,  that  had  led  him  to  waste  much 
time  in  alchemic  pursuits,  which  he  had 
finally  abandoned  m  disgust,  only  to  give 
himself  altogether  up  to  place-hunting  and 
monoy-tnaking.  We  knew  each  other  by 
sight,  and  i  frequently  saw  him  both  dur- 
ing tho  advance  and  the  .retreat.  The 
story  I  tell  you  is  partly  from  my  own 
knowhidge,  and  partly  from  the  mouths  of 
his  intimate  friends,  many  of  whom  were 
acquaintances  of  mine. 

But  let  me  delay  for  a  moment,  my 
dear  English  friend,  to  recall  the  glories 
of  th».t  vast  army  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  that  crossed  into  Russia.  Only 
yesterday  an  old  country  woman  was 
brought  to  see  me,  who  had  beheld  that 
army  pass  her  cottage.  She  described 
Napoleon  as  sitting  on  her  small  table, 
a^teT-Tiately  consulting  his  map^,  and  cut- 
ting; huge  slices  from  a  loaf  that  lay  on  the 
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table.  AD  his  marshals  were  round  him, 
and  all  day  the  troops  moved  past  the 
doorway  in  dusty  columns.  The  country 
girls  were  peeping  in  at  the  window,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Emperor.  "  Why 
do  you  loot  at  me?"  he  said  good- 
naturedly  to  one  of  the  prettiest,  chucking 
her  under  the  chin  aa  he  spoke.  ^^  I  am 
a  poor  little  fellow.  Look  at  these  fine 
tall  fellows*'  (pointing  to  Davout  and 
Murat.)  The  old  woman  who  told  me 
this  had  a  head  that  kept  nodding  with 
the  palsy ;  and  it  took  one  years  back  to 
fancy  her  young,  graceful,  and  pretty. 
But  that  little  story  recalled  to  my  mind 
how  our  army  looked  when  we  arrived  at 
Gjat,  just  before  the  affair  at  Borodino. 

We  all  know  what  happened  then. 
The  Emperor  rose  at  thr^e  m  the  morn- 
ing, called  for  a  glass  of  pulich,  sent  Rapp 
for  the  reports,  and  transacted  business 
with  Berthier  till  five ;  thea>  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  ordered  the  drums  to  beat 
and  the  trumpets  to  sound.  *'  It  is  the 
enthusiasm  or  Austerlits,"  £ie  said  as  he 
rode  forward,  and  the  troof )s  began  to 
cheer.  We  lost  ten  thousand  men,  the 
Russians  fifteen  thousand.  iBut  a  few 
days  after,  the  Russians  retreaV^,  ^^  ^^ 
advanced  straight  on  Moscow.  • 

I  daresay  you  have  read  a  d(^)zen  times 
about  this  famous  battle,  but  I  ^^an  not  re* 
sist — pardon  an  old  soldier — fi»riefly  re- 
minding you  of  its  chief  poU  ito.    The 
Russians    were    in    a    strong  \  position, 
strengthened  by  field  works ;  tH  leir  right 
flank  rested  on  an  intrenched  1  wood;  a 
brook  running  through  a    deepL'    ravine 
covered  their  right  wmg ;  from  \  the  vil- 
lage of  Borodino  the  left  exteriided  to 
Lemonskoie,  another  vilk^e,  protej  cted  by 
ravines  and  thickets  in  front,  seen  red  by 
redoubts  and  batteries ;  while  in  tU  le  cen- 
ter, on  an  elevation,  rose  a  double  b\  attery, 
that  commanded  the  whole  line.     ) 

Davout  wanted  to  turn  their  lei  %  but 
Napoleon  thought  the  plan  too  dangl  erons. 
Poniatowski  therefore  attacked  theirl  right 
and  center ;  while  Ney  tried  to  stonl  n  the 
redoubt  in  the  center;  and  Prinoef  Eu 
ffene  broke  into  Lemonskoie.  If  1^1  Tapo- 
leon  had  brought  up  his  reserve  ofl  the 
Young  Guard,  the  Knssian  retreat  wl  ould 
have  been  a  rout;  and  if  Davout  had!  got 
in  their  rear,  Entusow  would  have  ll  »een 
unable  to  have  retreated  on  the  capital  L 

Ma  foi  I  those  peasants  in  the  g)  ray 
frocks,  encouraged  by  their  beanl  l«<i 
pnests,  with  their  painted  JniagM|.ib!^  i^ 


like  Turks,  and  would  take  or  give  no 
quarter.  With  nearlv  twenty  thousand 
men  wounded,  and  thirty  generals  hon- 
de-cambcUj  you  may  imagme  that  I  had 
a  busy  time  of  it  the  day  after  the  battle. 
I  was  the  chief  doctor  m  the  great  con- 
vent of  Eolotskoi,  where  our  wounded 
were  brought.  We  had  no  lint  or  any- 
thing, and  our  hussars  had  to  scour  the 
country  for  linen  and  beds.  I  was  up  to 
mv  waist  in  legs  and  arms;  and  at  night, 
wnen  I  went  out  to  take  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  as  tired  as  any  butcher  on  market-day, 
the  groans  from  that  great  building  rose 
as  from  a  dying  giant. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th,  Napoleon  be- 
ing uncertain  whether  the  Russians  had 
taken  the  road  to  Moscow  or  Kalouga, 
was  informed  by  Jewish  spies  that 
Eutusow  had  really  fallen  back  on  the 
capital.  The  next  morning  we  were  to 
advance  on  Erymskoie.  \Ve  were  all 
in  high  spirits ;  even  the  poor  wounded 
cheered  famtlv  when  I  reported  the  news 
in  the  hospitsu. 

That  same  night  as  I  was  walking 
round  the  bivouac  fires,  just  to  observe 
how  the  soldiers  took  the  news,  I  came 
upon  a  singular  group  near  a  clump  of 
firs,  at  the  east  end  of  the  convent  garaen. 
There  was  Erautzer,  whom  I  knew  per- 
fectly by  sight,  and  a  Jew  spy,  torment- 
ing an  old  Russian  peasant,  who  knelt 
before  them.  They  had  each  got  a  lighted 
brand,  and  were,  I  suppose,  going  to  tor- 
ture him  into  some  sort  of  confession. 
Two  or  three  soldiers,  in  their  bear-skin 
caps  and  gray  greatcoats,  were  leaning  on 
their  muskets,  and  laughing  as  they 
watched  them.  The  Jew  was  a  lean, 
haggard  man,  with  a  dry,  thin,  wrinkled 
face,  and  withered  eyes,  that  looked  Kke 
dried  currants.  As  he  stood  there  in  his 
greasy  caftan  and  dirty  boots,  drawn  over 
his  trousers,  I  thought  he  might  have 
passed  muster  for  the  very  spirit  of  Avar- 
ice himself. 

^'Bum  his  beard  oS^  great  sir  !*'  I  heard 
him  say  to  Erautser;  ^^I  tell  you  he 
knows  all  about  the  Rostopchin  Palace.'' 

**And  the  celebrated  Rostopchin 
jewels  ?'^  sidd  Erutser  eagerly. 

^'  Yes,  ever^  thing.  He  was  steward's 
man  to  the  pnnoe,  and  knows  all  the  fam- 
ily secrets.  Then  he  held  his  torch  dose 
to  the  e^es  of  the  wretched  peasant,  who 
shrank  mto  a  heap,  and  screamed^, for 


mercy. 
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"Mercy  I  mercy  1  and  111  tell  all," 
cried  the  peasant.  ^'  All  the  finest  jewels 
are  kept  in  a  malachite  cabinet,  under  the 
floor  of  the  third  bedroom  to  the  right, 
on  the  third  story,  as  yon  go  up  the  grand 
staircase." 

**  He's  lying,"  sidd  the  Jew ;  "  my  great 
sir,  bum  his  toes  off— do  bum  his  toes 
off." 

I  was  just  going  to  interfere,  and  had 
indeed  spoken  to  Erautzer  apart,  much  to 
his  indignation,  when  an  old  soldier  came 
up,  and  striking  the  Jew  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  musket,  told  him  with  an  oath 
not  to  ill-treat  the  Russian. 

"  We  owe  them  a  turn,"  he  said,  "  and 
weUl  singe  them  with  our  cannon ;  but 
once  prisoners,  brave  men  should  be  mer- 
ciful. Now,  then,  old  Muscovite,  run  for 
your  life,  and  no  Jew  or  savant  shall  hurt 
you  while  IVe  a  cartridge  left.  Tve  got 
an  old  father  home  in  Auvergne  just  your 
age.    Go,  mon  tnfvmir 

The  old  Russian  did  not  probably  un- 
derstand a  word  the  old  fnoustacht  said 
to  him,  but  he  saw  that  Erautzer  and  the 
Jew  were  restrained  by  some  one  or  other, 
and  he  saw  the  wood  to  which  the  grena- 
dier pointed.  That  was  enough.  In  a 
moment,  he  blundered  through  the  fire, 
and  ran  off  as  hard  as  his  old  legs  could 
carrv  him ;  and  as  I  returned  to  the  hos- 
pital, hearing  the  soldiers'  laughter,  I 
looked  back,  and  saw  the  Jew,  nose  on 
ground,  stealmg  like  a  blood-hound  on  the 
track  of  the  old  Russian.  But  I  thought 
no  more  of  it.  Hard  work  drove  all  other 
thoughts  out  of  mind,  and  I  had  my  large 
family,  my  twenty  thousand  men  to  look 
after. 

At  sunrise  on  the  14th  of  September, 
the  vanguard  reache4  ft  hill  called  the 
Mount  of  Salvation,  and  where  the  pil- 
grims kneel  and  pray  before  entering  the 
holy  city. 

'^  Moscow  I  Moscow !"  cried  a  hundred 
thousand  voices.  The  steeples  and  gilt 
domes  shone  in  the  sun ;  the  huge  trian- 
gular Eremlm,  half  palace,  half  citadel, 
rose  above  the  trees. 

As  I  stood  among  the  crowd,  I  heard 
two  harsh  voices  at  my  elbow.  One  said : 
** Where— where  is  it?"  The  other  re- 
plied: ^*That  is  the  Rostopchin  Palace 
there  among  the  trees,  to  the  left  of  the 
Eremlin,  by  the  Eolomna  Gate.  Ail  will 
soon  be  ours  now." 

I  looked  round ;  it  was  Erautzer  and 
that  carrion-crow  of  a  Jew.    They  were 


evidently  thinking  of  the  Rostopchin 
jewels. 

*'  Monsieur  Erautzer,"  I  said,  ^'  have 
yon  not  heard  that  Marshal  Mortier  has 
forbidden  all  pillage  ?" 

*^I  suppose  we  may  take  keepsakes," 
he  replied.    "  But  to  what  do  you  refer?" 

"  r  was  thinking,"  I  replied,  "  of  the 
mnlachite  cabinet  in  the  Rostopchin 
Palace." 

^'  A  peasant's  lie,''  said  Erautzer,  pale 
with  anser  and  confusion,  as  he  spurred 
on  his  horse,  and  joined  the  vanguard. 
That  man  had  but  one  thought  now. 
Tlie  beast  of  a  Jew  ran  by  his  stirmp. 
How  or  where  he  had  picked  up  this  man, 
or  what  common  interest  brought  them 
together,  I  never  could  leam. 

Presently  the  news  came  that  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Moscow  had  left  the  city.  It  was  ours. 
No  one  was  left  in  Moscow  but  beggars 
and  thieves,  and  we  entered  the  city  soon 
after  noon. 

While  others  sought  the  Eremlin  or  the 
bazaars,  the  churches  or  the  caf(Ss,  I  em- 
ployed myself  in  selecting  a  fit  place  for 
the  wounded  to  winter  in.  When  I  had 
made  my  arrangements,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  Cossack  officer,  a  prisoner,  I 
stopped  at  a  great  gateway,  next  door  to 
our  new  quarters,  and  asked  to  what  pal- 
ace that  led. 

^  That  is  the  Rostopchin  Palace,  French- 
man," said  the  prisoner,  *^and  contains 
furniture  worth  half  a  million  of  rubles,  all 
left  for  your  Corsican's  plunderers." 

**  We  are  no  thieves,'*  I  said,  "  Marshal 
Mortier,  the  new  governor  of  Moscow,  is 
ordered,  on  pain  of  death,  to  prevent  all 
pillage." 

'^  Ha !"  says  he, ''  look  there ;  they  have 
bejTun  already." 

I  looked  up  to  where  he  pointed ;  there 
were  two  men  tearing  down  some  shutters, 
an<)  thrusting  their  heads  out  of  a  window 
on  the  third  story.  I  looked;  it  was 
Erautzer  and  that  accursed  Jew.  They 
were  evidently  in  full  cry  after  those  Ros- 
tojichin  diamonds. 

"  Take  charge- of  this  officer,"  I  said  to 
the  picket  of  grenadiers  that  accompanied 
me,  ^^and  wait  below.  I  have  business 
here." 

''Another  of  Marshal  Mortier's  robbers," 
muttered  the  Cossack ;  but  I  did  not  deign 
a  reply. 

I  leapeil  through  the  shattered  door, 
and  in  a  moment  was  ap  the  staircase. 
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That  moment  a  gtm  was  discbarged,  and 
a  bullet  shivered  the  balustrade  that  my 
hand  rested  upon.  I  drew  my  sword,  and 
ran  into  a  room  on  the  third  story  where 
the  door  was  open. 

I  stumbled  over  a  still  smoking  musket. 
There,  in  the  half-lit  room,  with  fight 
streaming  through  the  broken  shatters, 
were  Krautzer  and  the  Jew,  bending  6ver 
a  hole  in  the  floor,  from  whence  they  had 
removed  two  layers  of  cedar  planks  and 
much  plaster  and  fresh  earth.  There  be- 
tween them,  was  the  malachite  cabinet — 
the  forced-off  lid  carefully  replaced. 

I  was  in  a  furious  rage  at  the  attempted 
assassination.  '^I  don^t  know  which  of 
you  it  was  who  shot  at  me,"  said  I,  **  but 
one  of  you  it  was.  If  it  was  this  cursed, 
Jew — who  already  I  know  to  be  a  spy 
and  half  suspect  to  be  a  murderer — I  will 
kill  him  on  tbe  «pot.  If  you,  Monmeur 
Krantzer,  I  shdl  report  yon  to  Marshal 
Mortier." 

"  I  know  what  you  want,"  said  Krant- 
zer sullenly,  looking  up.  "  Don't  swag- 
ger. You  want  your  share ;  well,  then, 
here  take  it ;"  and  so  saying,  he  threw  oft 
the  lid  of  the  malachite  cabinet  with  a 
hideous  grin  of  triumph.  It  was  empty  ; 
its  velvet-lined  recesses  still  bore  the  im- 
press of  tiaras,  careanets,  chains,  and 
bracelets.  "  You  see  we  were  too  late  ; 
other  men  had  the  fruit  and  left  the  ^hell 
for  us.  As  for  the  shot,  we  took  yon  for 
a  stray  lussian,  and  being  here  alone, 
feared  violence.  For  that  shot,  a  thousand 
pardons,  my  dear  doctor ;  but  pray,  keep 
this  casket  as  a  small  remembrance  of 
Moscow." 

I  left  the  room  with  a  curse,  dashing 
the  malachite  box  to  pieces  with  a  kick  of 
my  foot,  and  saw  no  more  of  Krantzer 
and  his  Jew  for  many  a  day,  althoujrh  I 
heard  a  rumor,  that  he  had  nndertaken, 
for  several  thousand  rubles,  t»  cortvey 
back  to  France  a  Russian  lad]'  of  rank, 
whose  husband  had  been  taken  prisoner 
at  Wilna,  and  sent  to  the  Temple*  I 
never  knew  a  man  so  transformed  by  a 
lust  for  wealth  as  that  Kraut2.er — ^fnme, 
science,  honor  had  all  been  sacrificed  to 
that  moloch. 

That  night,  our  min  began-^-the  Ilus- 
sians  fired  Moscow,  the  flames  ftrst  break- 
ing out  in  the  coachmakers^  warehonses. 
From  that  moment,  the  £mpen)r  know  it 
was  all  over  with  him.  The  fa'tal  retreat 
soon  after  began.  ' 

Every  day  matters  grew  irorse  and 


worse.  When  one  morning,  on  Cth  No- 
vember, at  Dorogobuj,  the  first  snow-flakes 
fell  large  as  half-crowns,  the  Russian  pi4- 
soners  smiled  bitterly,  for  they  knew  well 
what  w*as  coming.  From  that  day,  it 
grew  worse  and  worse  —  thicker  and 
thicker ;  and  the  Cossacks  skimmed  round 
us  like  Arabs  round  a  plague  struck  cara- 
van. As  Seeur  says  grandly  in  his  great 
work :  "  In  this  vast  wreck,  the  army,  like 
a  great  ship  tossed  by  a  tremendous  tem- 
pest, threw  into  that  vast  weltering  sea  of 
ice  and  snow  all  that  could  impede  its 
progress."  First,  plunder,  guns,  arms, 
powder,  shot;  then  the  wounded,  the 
women,  the  sick,  sutlers,  prisoners,  stand- 
ards. At  the  convent  of  Kolotskoi,  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  find  thousands  of  my 
poor  wounded  dead,  and  the  rest,  whom 
we  could  not  move,  crowding  to  the  door, 
lame  and  bandaged,  stretching  out  their 
arms,  and  praying  us  to  take  them  with 
us.  There  was  no  ford  but  some  wagons 
or  guns  were  abandoned  at  it ;  no  storm 
of  Cossacks  but  swept  off  some  miserable 
stragglers ;  no  bivouac  fire  lit  but  in  the 
morning  some  of  our  wretched  soldiers 
were  found  dead,  with  their  feet  half- 
burned  off,  and  their  hair  frozen  to  the 
ground. 

Pounded  com  and  horseflesh  had  grad- 
ually been  superseded  bv  birch-bark  and 
saw-dust  loaves.  The  Emperor  gave  or- 
ders to  destroy  one-half  the  wagons,  so 
as  to  use  the  horses  and  draught  oxen  to 
help  forward  the  artiller}'.  Many  of  the 
cavalry,  by  the  time  we  reached  Sludzianka 
— and  many  even  of  the  Sacred  Squadron, 
the  five  hundred  officers  who  formed  the 
bodyguard  of  the  Emperor — were  dis- 
mounted. Some  of  our  men  had  their 
bleeding  feet  bandaged  with  rags,  to 
replace  their  worn-out  shoes.  There 
were  generals  wrapped  in  women's  pe- 
lisses.   All  discipline  was  rapidly  going. 

During  the  retreat,  I  had  frequent 
glimpses  of  Krantzer,  who  was  always 
followed  by  that  carrion-crow  of  a  Jew. 
The  day  we  left  Moscow,  I  had  seen  him 
riding  beside  the  sumptuous  carriage  that 
contained  the  Russian  lady  of  rank  M'hom 
he  had  undertaken  to  conVey  to  Paris.  A 
day  or  two  later,  when  we  halted  at  the 
lake  of  Semelin,  to  throw  into  it  the  an- 
cient armor,  cannon,  the  great  cross  of 
Ivan,  and  other  trophies  of  Moscow,  the 
carriage  had  disappeared,  and  Krantzer 
and  his  charge  were  both  mounted  on 
hones.     There  was  no  sun  visible,  and 
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the  tliiok  fog  bad  aaddenly  ehanged  into  a 
heavy  snow,  that  blew  round  us,  and 
almost  blinded  the  soldiers.  Emaciated, 
dirty,  and  nnsbaven,  our  men  already  had 
begun  to  look  more  like  hungry  brigands 
than  grenadiers  oi  the  Grand  Arm^r.  It 
was  on  this  dajr  that  the  Emperor  himself 
dismounted,  seised  a  musket,  and  marched 
at  the  head  of  the  Old  Guard,  to  encour- 
age them.  When  I  shut  my  eyes,  I  can 
see  him  now,  with  the  stem,  gripped 
mouth  and  the  broad  white  forehead, 
over  which  one  black  tress  of  hair  fell,  I 
was  riding  quietly  along  with  the  van- 
guard, wrapped  in  thought,  when  one  of 
my  assistant'sur^eons  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  pointed  at  Krautzer. 

*^  Look  at  that  man.  Monsieur  Frochot," 
he  said ;  "  observe  how  his  holsters  are 
stu&d  out.  The  soldiers  tell  me  they  are 
full  of  jewels  that  he  stole  from  a  palace 
in  Moscow.  Parbleul  I  would  give  a 
hatful  of  diamonds  now  myself  to  be  safe 
in  the  Boulevards." 

"  And  look  at  that  poor  woman,  cama- 
rade9y^  said  a  grenadier  from  the  ranks — 
^^  how  frightened  she  is  of  him ;  they  say 
he  beats  her  if  she  lags  behind,  he  is  so 
afraid  of  the  Cossacks.  Brute  I  I  should 
like  to  put  a  bullet  through  him !" 

'^  And  here  comes  that  Jew  that  never 
loses  sight  of  him,"  cried  a  third  fellow, 
with  a  red  rag  round  his  forehead — ^  fol- 
lows him  like  a  weasel  does  a  wounded 
rabbit  I'd  shoot  that  Jew  if  he  followed 
me  so.  Ugh  I  how  this  snow  blows  in 
one's  eyes  1" 

Worse  and  worse ;  yoa  could  trace  our 
march  by  long  lines  of  snow-hillooks,  the 
the  graves  of  our  unhappy  soldiers.  Four 
days  from  Sraolensko,  where  we  hoped  to 
get  food,  I  saw  the  poor  Russian  lady 
riding  in  a  sutler's  wagon,  the  next  day 
on  a  gun-carriage.  The  day  after  that,  I 
met  her  walking  with  almost  bare  feet, 
clinging  to  an  old  soldier,  who  had  taken 
compassion  on  her;  her  hair  was  dis- 
,  bevelled,  her  rich  drees  had  turned  to  rags. 
A  day  before  we  reached  Smolensko,  I 
came  upon  her  bodv  among  a  heap  of 
camp-followers  who  nad  been  speared  by 
the  Cossacks.  The  snow  already  had 
partly  covered  her.  I  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  even  in  the  cruel  selGshness  of 
that  terrible  retreat,  covered  her  face  with 
some  snow.  Poor  woman,  at  last  her 
sufferings  were  over ;  she  was  beyond  the 
relish  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  hunger.  As 
for  that  wretch  Krautzer,  he,  intent  on 
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saving  his  plunder,  was  riding  hotly  on  to 
Smolensko,  hoping  to  be  first  to  reach  the 
ovens,  where  the  Jews  were  baking  bread 
for  the  armv.  At  the  sight  of  Smolensko, 
with  its  half-burned  walls  and  dismantled 
towers,  hope  once  more  revisited  our 
hearts,  we  waved  our  flags  and  bayonets, 
and  harried  headlong  to  Uie  ovens. 

I  found  an  infuriated  mob  of  soldiers 
besieging  the  doors  of  the  bakehouse 
where  rations  were  to  be  distributed. 
Alarmed  at  their  menaces,  the  frightened 
Jews  were  handing  out  lumps  of  the 
unbaked  dou^h.  Hundreds  or  bayonets 
were  tossing  in  the  air,  muskets  were  ils- 
charging,  and  here  and  there  men  were 
actuuly  fainting  with  hunger  on  door- 
steps, within  arm's-length  of  the  crowd. 
All  order  and  discipline  were  gone,  and 
amid  a  group  of  infuriated  men  screaming 
for  more  bread,  officers  were  seen  clamor- 
ing loudly  as  the  meanest  camp-follower. 

Foremost  among  these,  more  cowardly 
and  more  importunate  than  any,  I  saw 
Krautzer;  he  was  mounted  on  a  strong 
artillery-horse,  and  the  well-stuffed  holsters 
were  still  conspicuous  objects  on  his  sad- 
dle. He  was  oreasting  his  way  to  the 
front  among  the  cursing^  soldiers,  and  the 
Jew  was  dinging  to  his  stirrup-leather. 
His  arms  were  up  in  the  air  entreating  for 
bread,  and  the  bayonets  were  all  round 
him  before  and  behind,  and  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left,  so  that  he  ^ould  not 
move  them  either  up  or  down.  '^ 

^  Shoot  the  savant !"  cried  a  drummer, 
on  whom  his  horse  had  trodden ;  *^  sol- 
diers first,  savants  after.  Why  didn't  he 
foresee  the  bad  weather  ?" 

^*  Bread,  bread,  accursed  Jews !  bread, 
dear  Jews!"  screamed  out  Krautzer, 
alternately  wheedling  and  threatening. 

**  Bread,  or  weil  slay  every  Jew  !" 
shouted  the  soldiers,  tearing  the  dough 
to  pieces  as  the  Jew-bakers  threw  it  in 
great  white  lumps  among  them,  fierce  as 
sharks  fighting  for  a  bait. 

I  was  about  four  ranks  off  from  Kraut- 
zer, and  was  waiting  patiently  for  my 
turn,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
Jew  at  the  savant's  side.  He  was  bend- 
ing down  and  evidently  cutting  at  the 
savanVs  holsters  with  a  thick,  sharp  knife. 
I  was  fascinated  with  the  sight ;  so  fasci- 
nated, that  I  lost  all  thought  of  giving  the 
alarm,  though  amid  the  war  of  four  or 
five  thousand  hoarse  voices,  it  is  not  possi- 
bte  that  any  alarm  I  could  have  given 
could  have  reached  him.  Suddenly  I  saw 
a 
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the  holsters  elide  off,  and  the  Jew  stoop 
down  and  crawl  under  the  horse's  belly 
and  winding  through  the  crowd,  disappear 
down  a  side-alley. 

*'  I  think,"  said  I  to  an  officer  next  me, 
^'  that  a  Jew  has  robbed  that  man  in  front 
of  us.    I  saw  him  cat  off  his  holsters.'' 

"  Cha  /"  said  the  officer  I  addressed ; 
**this  is  no  time  to  look  after  thieves. 
Here,  Jews — ^bread,  bread ;  I'm  starving ; 
bread,  Jew,  or  I'll  fire  my  pistol." 

Presently  from  the  ravenous  crowd 
Krautzer  emerged,  devounng  a  huge 
lump  of  dough,  tearing  it  with  his  hands, 
and  cramming  it  in  huge  morsels  into  his 
mouth. 

"Is  there  more  to  be  got.  Monsieur 
Krautzer  ?"  I  said. 

"I  don't  know  or  care,"  said  the  wretch ; 
"  it  is  every  one  for  himself  now.  I'm  off 
to  Wilna." 

At  that  moment,  Krautzer's  eyes  hap- 

Eened  to  fall  upon  his  saddle ;  he  saw  that 
is  holsters  were  gone.  He  turned  pale 
as  a  corpse,  then  suddenly  his  eyes  Kin- 
dled with  the  fire  of  incipient  madness, 
and  he  drew  his  sword  and  advanced  upon 
me. 

"Villain!  thief!  it  is  you,"  he  said; 
"  give  me  the  jewels,  or  I'll  cut  you  to 
pieces." 

"  Put  up  that  sword,  fool,"  I  said,  "or  I'll 
shoot  you  down  as  I  would  a  Cossack.  It 
was  that  Jew  who  cut  off  your  holsters, 
and  ran  down  that  lane." 

The  sword  fell  from  Krautzer's  hands ; 
his  eyes  rolled  in  their  sockets ;  he  flung 
up  his  arms,  rose  in  his  stirrups,  gave  a 
ghastly  scream,  and  then  sank  into  a 
half-paralyzed  heap  on  the  saddle,  and 
rode  slowly  off  down  the  lane  I  had  in- 
dicated. 

From  that  hour,  the  savant's  reason 
&iled  him ;  that  shock  had  stncken  him 
to  the  brain ;  his  conduct  became  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  wild  and  raving.  He 
rode  up  and  down  among  the  ranks  of 
the  vanguard,  like  a  madman,  seeking  for 
the  Jew,  calling  his  name,  threatening 
him  with  death,  praying  him  to  take  half 
the  jewels,  and  surrender  the  rest.  At  last, 


raving,  and  threatening  a  general  with 
his  sword,  Krautzer  was  arrested,  and 
sent  to  the  rear  with  the  sick.  It  was 
then  I  was  sent  to  see  him,  and  pronounc- 
ed him  mad. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Beresina,  when  about  thirty 
thousand  of  our  soldiers  perished.  1, 
however,  passed  my  wounded  over  early 
in  the  day,  and  escaped  safe  to  Wilna. 
Krautzer  has  been  with  me  ever  since, 
the  Prussian  government  paying  for  his 
support.  He  will  never  recover ;  his  brain 
is  softening ;  I  give  him  two  years  longer 
to  live. 

The  rascal  Jew  was  never  again  heard 
of;  but  a  year  or  so  after  my  return,  I 
happened  to  see  an  advertisement  in  an 
Amsterdam  paper,  announcing  the  sale  of 
some  valuable  jewels,  diamond  brooches, 
sapphire  necklace,  tiaras — "rarest water," 
"greatest  luster,"  etc. — the  property  of 
Moses  Levi.  The  next  paper  contained  a 
paragraph  stating  that  the  jewels  pre- 
viously advertised  had  been  bought  in  by 
one  of  the  leading  jewelers  of  Paris  for 
the  Rostopchin  &mily,  to  whom  it  had 
been  discovered  they  belonged,  having 
been  stolen  during  the  time  that  the 
French  held  Moscow.  These  were  the 
fatal  jewels  for  which  Krautzer  had  com- 
mitted so  many  crimes. 

Thanking  the  doctor  for  his  interesting 
story,  I  rose  to  go,  for  it  was  getting  late. 
As  he  opened  the  front-door  for  me,  a 
tall,  pale,  thin  woman,  clothed  in  black, 
glidea  into  the  house,  and  passed  into  the 
porter's  room. 

"There,"  said  the  doctor,  "behold  a 
proof  of  the  imperishability  of  woman's 
love !  Talk  of  asbestos — talk  of  granite ; 
that  poor  woman,  twenty  years  ago,  was 
engaged  to  be  maiiied  to  Krautzer.  She 
visits  him  every  day,  and  has  done  so  for 
years.  He  does  not  know  her,  and  he 
does  not  care  for  her  visits;  still  she 
comes.  Have  another  cigar,  to  smoke  . 
going  home  ?  You  won't  ?  Very  well 
Good  night. 
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To  any  close  observer  of  society,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
vonng  in  the  present  day  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  peculiarity  of  our  age. 
But  although  laughing  comments  upon 
some  of  the  ungraceful  follies  they  exhibit 
are  common  enough,  the  subject  seems 
hardly  to  attract  as  much  interest  as  it  de- 
serves. All  who  are  practically  engaged 
in  education  must,  of  course,  study  the 
condition  of  the  young  mind,  as  a  matter 
of  individual  concern ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
public  interest,  we  seem  hardly  awake  to 
the  deep  national  importance  of  the  men- 
tal condition  of  the  rising  generation.  It 
is  not  that  the  young  are  little  considered  : 
we  have  yearly  debates  upon  popular  ed- 
ucation ;  we  have  competitive  examina- 
tions, and  University  Reform  Commis- 
sions ;  but  in  all  these  the  point  in  ques- 
tion is  the  amount  of  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  be  given  for  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life  in  various  classes  and  posi- 
tions ;  they  regard  the  future,  while  the 
condition  of  those  now  entering  upon  the 
practical  duties  of  life  does  not  enter  into 
these  discussions.  But  it  is  this  actual 
condition  to  which  existing  systems  have 
brought  the  young  of  our  own  day ;  it  is 
the  evidence  which  they  are  giving  of 
their  power  to  cope  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  society ;  the  prospect  they  hold 
out  to  us  of  future  national  good  or  evil, 
which  appear  to  us  to  engage  little  atten- 
tion. Yet  to  those  who  consider  it,  the 
mental  condition  of  the  young  at    the 

f)resent  moment  offers  many  strange  pecu- 
iarities  which  can  not  be  without  effect 
upon  character  in  maturer  years,  nor 
therefore  without  influence  on  the  social 
and  political  life  of  the  nation,  on  its  opin- 
ions, its  literature,  andou  the  training  of  a 
future  generation.  Surely  such  manifest- 
ations are  worth  attention. 

In  endeavoring  to  explain  and  account 
for  some  of  them,  we  will  for  the  present 
look  at  the  upper  classes  alone.  Any 
wider  survey  becomes  too  complicated,  an^ 
lets  in  too  many  other  questions  of  social 


relations,  which  pusele  the  inquiry,  and 
render  it  more  difficult  to  trace  the  pecu- 
liarities to  their  source.  Even  in  this 
narrower  field  there  is  more  than  enough 
to  perplex,  if  not  to  baffle  the  observer. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  mix- 
ing with  young  people  now  is  the  absence 
of  that  diffidence  or  timidity  which  has 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  inexperience. 
There  iit  in  them  generally,  though  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  what  in  the  few  may  be 
called  selfpossession,  but  in  the  many 
must  be  called  self-assurance.  Afraid  of 
nothing,  abashed  at  nothing,  astonished 
at  nothing,  they  are  ever  comfortably  as- 
sured of  their  own  perfect  competence  to 
do  or  say  the  right  thing  in  any  given 
position.  In  schools,  in  universities,  in 
military  colleges,  or  in  the  world,  where- 
ever  the  young  are  assembled,  these  pecu- 
liarities are  more  or  less  conspicuous. 
Nor  are  they  confined  to  the  male  sex 
alone.  A  girl  of  eighteen  goes  with  as 
much  assurance  to  her  first  drawing-room 
as  the  boy  just  out  of  school  goes  to  meet 
his  first  introduction  to  his  professional 
superiors.  Their  elders  remember  such 
days  as  momentous  periods  of  agitation 
or  nervous  shyness,  and  accompany  their 
hopeful  offspring  with  words  of  encourage- 
ment ;  while,  in  truth,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  daughter  will  support  her  mother's 
diffiden<?e,  and  the  son  kindly  patronize 
his  father  in  the  forthcoming  trial  to  their 
nerves.  One  fear  alone  would  be  capable 
of  unnerving  either.  If  the  youth  could 
imagine  that  his  companions  sui^pected 
him  of  any  of  the  poor-spinted  qualities 
which  are  summed  up  under  the  awful 
accusation  of  being"  green ;"  if  the  young 
lady  who  last  week  exchanged  school- 
room frocks  for  ball-room  dresses,  could 
suppose  that  any  one  would  doubt  her 
perfect  knowledge  of  life  and  society,  of 
an  proprieties  of  dress,  manners,  and  con- 
duct,— then,  indeed,  a  cloud  might  come 
over  their  mental  serenity,  and  that  grand 
repose  of  self-satisfaction  might  be  dis- 
turbed ;  but  there   is  little  fear  of  si:cli 
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trouble  falling  upon  them.  If  it  were  not 
for  smooth  cheeks,  baptismal  registers, 
and  empty  talk,  we  snoald  rarely  sas- 
pect  them  of  youth.  Truly  the  talk  is  the 
fatal  snare.  Registers  we  might  not 
consult;  cheeks  may  owe  much  to  art, 
but  the  tongue  is  indeed  an  unruly  mem- 
ber. In  manner  and  conduct,  the  assur- 
ance of  a'  settled  position,  or  the  self- 
assertion  of  tried  cnaracter,  may  be  as- 
sumed ;  but  the  tongue  is  loosed,  and  lo  I 
all  disguises  fall  away.  Rnshins  with 
characteristic  audacity  into  questions  of 
literature  and  theology,  morals  and  poli- 
tico, their  age  stands  quickly  revealed. 
Then,  according  to  our  mood,  we  may 
laugh  or  weep,  as  we  hear  the  morning's 
sermon  and  last  night's  partners  discussed 
with  the  same  offhand  ease  by  a  set  of 
young  ladies ;  the  heroes  of  twenty  battles 
criticised  by  beardless  boys,  as  they  set- 
tle their  neckties  before  a  mirror ;  grave 
theological  points,  for  which  in  former 
ages  men  were  content  to  die,  settled 
between  the  courses  bv  creatures  who 
were  learning  their  catechism  last  month ; 
political  questions  and  the  characters  of 

frablic  men  disposed  of  in  a  few  words  by 
ads  whose  own  experiences  being  neces- 
sarily a  blank,  have  at  least  taken  care  to 
learn  no  lessons  from  history ;  points  of 
conduct,  puzzling  to  those  who  best  know 
the  trials  of  life,  or  rumors  of  foul-mouth- 
ed scandal,  blasting  honor  and  happiness 
in  a  breath,  talked  over  by  girls  whose 
untried  lives  station  haa  kept  outwardly 
pure,  even  though  youth  has  failed  to 
keep  them  pure  in  mind  or  gentle  in 
feehng. 

Want  of  reverence  is  one  of  the  common 
faults  of  the  young  in  our  day.  That  it 
should  accompany  great  self-assurance  is 
nothing  wonderful,  though  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  which  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
the  other ;  whether  the  undue  growth  of 
self-importance  first  hidefr  from  us  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  what  is  out  of  self, 
or  whether,  being  first  devoid  of  that  no- 
ble feeling  that  pays  instinctive  homage 
to  all  that  is  gi'eat,  we  are  driven  to  seek 
satisfaction  in  poor  and  arid  admiration  of 
ourselves.  This  knotty^  question  of  pre- 
cedence in  mental  infirmit^  we  are  fortun- 
ately not  obliged  to  decide ;  enough  for 
us  is  the  fact  that  in  some  manner  the 
tendencies  of  our  age  have  fostered  a  pe- 
coliarity  apparently  little  congenial  to 
youth.  For  it  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed that,  left  to  its  natural  instinct,  the 
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oung    mind    is    prone    to    reverence. 

"hough  often  rash  and  presumptuous, 
youth  has  generally  shown  these  faults  in 
over-calculating  its  strength  for  every 
great  and  noble  deed  that  has  fed  its 
hero-worship,  and  fired  its  enthusiasm. 
A  lofty  ideal  was  present,  and  the  untried 
cotfrage  spurned  every  worldly  obstacle. 
But  the  presumption  of  our  fast  genera* 
tion  is  no  such  heroic  failing.  It  is  not 
bom  of  overweening  hope  in  future 
achievement,  but  of  overweening  satisfac- 
tion in  actual  achievement.  It  says  not 
'^Wait  and  see  what  we  can  dor' but, 
'^  Look  and  behold  what  we  have  done ! 
how  deep  we  are  in  the  world's  lore  I  how 
free  from  foolish  prejudices!  how  far 
above  ancient  oblects  of  veneration!" 
Those  who  enjoy  this  consciousness  of  in- 
ward strength  naturally  look  not,  as  the 
inexperienced  of  former  ages  looked,  for 
advice  and  encouragement  from  some 
whom  they  respected  or  revered ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  willing  enough 
to  bestow  it ;  thus  their  elders  are  saved 
a  world  of  trouble ;  may  have  guidance  if 
they  will  accept  it,  dismissing  that  old- 
fashioned  hpbbling  guide  called  experi- 
ence. It  is  time  they  should  acknowledge 
that  in  place  of  one  Minerva,  whom 
Athens  was  proud  of,  we  have  a  whole 
generation  bom  ready  armed  for  every 
conflict;  whose  swaddling-clothes  are  a 
panoply  of  wisdom.  No  wonder  that 
they  go  their  way  rejoicing.  They  know 
every  thing  except  their  own  ignorance 
and  the  tew  things  that  may  chance  to 
hide,  and  divine  every  thing  except  the 
feelings  which  these  peculiarities  of  theirs 
are  apt  to  excite  in  differently  constituted 
minds.  Nor,  as  we  said  above,  are  thev 
chary  of  their  superior  wisdom,  but  will- 
ingly impart  it;  the  misfortune  is  that 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed  are 
not  always  clear  to  the  uninitiated,  to  the 
decrepit  understandings  whose  culture 
was  mostly  effected  while  slang  was 
denied  the  privilege  of  decent  society ;  so 
that  a  new  dictionary  must  needs  be  com- 
piled before  the  sagacity  of  the  fast  school 
can  be  usefully  digestea  into  a  new  pro- 
verbial philosophy  for  common  use  and 
guidance. 

Nil  admirari  is  almost  necessarily  the 
motto  of  such  a  school.  It  has  been  at 
all  times  the  resource  of  fools  aping  wis-  , 
dom ;  but  now  we  believe  it  is  not  a  mere 
affectation,  but  a  sadly-genuine  state  of 
feeling.    Various  causes  have  combined 
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to  wither  the  poetic  element  in  the  young 
mind,  and  with  it  naturally  decays  the 
faculty  of  admiration,  the  source  of  some 
of  our  truest  enjoyments  and  most  elevat- 
ing emotions.  The  youngest  can  rarely  be 
content  now  to  see,  and  feel,  and  enjoy ; 
they  must  also,  or  rather  first,  jnd^e, 
compare  and  criticise — a  process  all  the 
more  rapid  the  fewer  the  grounds  possess- 
ed for  comparison  and  judgment.  Many 
would  seem  to  have  been  bom  old,  so 
completely  has  the  gloss  of  life  worn  off 
before  the  fullness  of  lite  has  been  even 
tasted.  They  come  from  country-homes, 
and  London  seems  quite  commonplace  to 
them.  They  go  the  theater  for  the  first 
time,  and  are  perfectly  composed ;  for 
ever  d  la  hauteur  des  eirconstances^  they 
criticise  the  arrangements,  the  acting,  the 
getting  up,  and  the  audience  with  the 
aplomb  of  an  habitue.  They  go  abroad, 
and  no  contrast  seems  to  prompt  an  in- 
quiry, or  awaken  an  emotion  of  surprise. 
They  see  the  grandeur  of  nature,  or  the 
marvels  of  art,  or  the  triumphs  of  science, 
and  they  may  approve,  but  not  wonder ; 
they  may  express  a  judgment,  but  not 
ask  a  question ;  they  may  be  satisfied,  and 
gratify  science  or  nature  by  saying  so, 
but  not  be  wrought  into  that  state  in 
which  fuller  minds  feel  overwhelmed  by 
the  presence  of  the  sublime,  and  yield 
themselves  with  a  sense  of  fuller  life  to 
the  emotion  which  finds  no  utterance. 
Never,  perhaps,  were  such  varied  excite- 
ments presented  to  eye  and  ear  as  in  the 
present  day ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  in 
the  absence  of  the  pure  and  simple  spirit 
of  enjoyment,  the  excitement  itself  is  the 
solo  object.  It  is  not  the  music,  or  the 
scenery,  or  the  tiding  which  is  the  attrac- 
tion, but  the  party  with  whom  these 
pleasures  are  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  dinner 
or  the  dress  involved,  according  as  it  is  a 
male  or  female  imagination  that  dwells 
upon  the  prospect.  It  follows  that  there 
is  little  medium  between  excitement  and 
ennui ;  and  that  the  later  quickly  resumes 
its  sway  till  some  new  thing  awakens  a 
moment's  curiosity,  or  promises  some 
fresh  stimulus.  This  love  of  excitement 
explains  why,  in  the  midst  of  the  prevail- 
ing apathy,  there  exists  an  insatiable 
craving  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
/fin.  Strange  enough  are  some  of  the 
things  which  go  under  that  name.  Outre 
dress,  outre  language,  outr^  manners,  and 
outre  flirting,  ali  come  under  this  head. 
Even  in  the  female  use  of  the  term  it 


often  includes  slang,  smoking,  and  a  some- 
what questionable  love  of  adventure; 
while  used  by  the  nobler  sex,  it  would  be 
hard  to  limit  its  signification  ;  since  rang- 
ing through  every  puerile  amusement,  it 
has  been  seen  also  to  embrace  that  rare  de- 
light in  other  men's  peril,  which  inspired 
certain  chroniclers  of  Indian  horrors  and 
the  amateur  camp-followers  of  Garibaldi 
— voluntary  witnesses  of  a  nation's  straggle 
for  life  or  death,  who  rode  out  to  a  battle- 
field to  get  an  appetite  for  breakfast,  and 
made  merry  over  the  squalid  equipments 
of  an  army  of  heroes. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  frantic  efforts 
made  to  escape  from  ennui,  that  familiar 
demon  of  cold  imaginations  and  vacant 
minds.  It  seems  superfinous,  after  these 
things,  to  speak  of  bad  manners,  since 
nothing  else  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  they  claim  attention  as  indi- 
cations that  those  points  of  feeling  of 
which  good  manners  were  the  supposed 
expression  are  no  longer  held  to  be  so 
essential  as  to  be  assumed  where  they  do 
not  exist.  When  once  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  chivalrous  feelings  ceases  to  be 
the  traditionary  costume  of  the  gentleman, 
those  only  will  have  good  manners  who 
truly  cherish  those  feelings. 

When,  a  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  at 
a  great  ball,  where  all  that  was  highest  in 
London  society  was  assembled,  the  gen- 
tlemen sat  down  to  supper,  while  ladies 
were  standing  in  great  numbers  around, 
one  can  only  suppose  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence so  strong,  and  public  opinion  on 
such  matters  so  low,  as  to  overcome  the 
most  rooted  traditions  of  manly  courteby. 
When  these  things  are  done  by  many, 
they  do  not  reflect  upon  the  individuals 
merely,  but  they  point  to  wide  changes  of 
opinions  and  associations,  and  those  who 
by  education  or  influence  hope  to  remedy 
the  evil  must  look  to  the  deeper  causes. 
Manners  to  women  present  some  curious 
points  for  observation.  That  those  of  the 
gentler  sex  who  take  up  the  low-minded 
tone  of  the  fast  school  should  lose  their 
gentle  privilege,  and  be  treated  cavalierly 
by  men,  is  not  amazing.  That  they  should 
be  spoken  to  without  deference,  and  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  which,  if  not  creditable 
to  the  speakers,  might  at  least  rouse  the 
most  unwomanly  to  shame,  this  we  can  not 
wonder  at.  But  there  is  with  regard  to 
far  different  women  a  curious  contradiction 
in  the  treatment  they  receive  from  men. 
Never  certainly  was  there  a  period  when 
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woman's  rational  claims  to  consideration 
and  to  free  action,  her  general  rights  as 
a  human  being  were  so  recognized  by 
society.  The  change  of  tone  upon  these 
subjects  in  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 
is  most  remarkable ;  but  the  general  want 
of  courtesy  and  deference,  the  indifference 
to  their  society,  are  marked  also.  We 
can  only  suppose  that  the  former  change 
is  owing  to  the  better  sense  of  justice 
which  the  gradual  spread  of  liberal  opin- 
ions has  created,  while  the  latter  is  due  to 
the  selfish  love  of  ease  which  is  so  preva- 
lent among  us.  Well-bred  manners,  in- 
cluding deference  and  attention  to  women 
and  to  superiors,  whether  in  age  or  station, 
are  too  great  a  restraint,  and  so  are  cast 
aside.  Every  additional  habit  of  self  in- 
dulgence so  religiously  cultivated  in  child- 
ren at  present,  will  of  course  tend  to 
make  the  restraint  more  irksome,  and  so 
far  tend  to  make  manners  worse,  making 
club  life  seem  preferable  to  drawing-room 
life,  and  inducmg  women  to  throw  down, 
more  and  more,  the  barriera  of  refinement 
which  divide  the  two.  How  far  they  may 
go  in  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  has  poetized 
woman^s  existence,  and  thrown  a  spell  of 
refinement  over  man's,  before  they  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  their  sway  over  a 
race  of  apathetic  sensualists,  is  a  point 
we  are  fortunately  not  boand  to  inquire 
into. 

Allied  to  early  selfishness  is  the  belief 
that  selfishness  governs  the  world,  that 
each  bcin^  necessarily  engrossed  with  the 
care  of  Nnmber  One^  each  must  stand  on 
the  defensive  against  others.  Thus  dis- 
trust, the  canker  of  age,  comes  to  wither 
the  feelings  of  youth.  It  is  the  blight  of 
autumn  falling  upon  the  opening  buds  of 
spring.  The  8elfi^<h  system,  eminently 
one-sided  as  an  explanation  of  social  phe- 
nomena, is  essentially  false  as  a  key  to 
individual  character  and  action ;  but  no 
doubt  the  high  favor  it  has  found  as  a 
philosophical  doctrine  has  tended  to  foster 
the  growth  of  selfishness  in  individnak, 
and  to  procare  toleration  for  it  in  society, 
iust  as  the  progress  of  democratic  opinions 
has  tended  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  re- 
bellion even  against  authority  which  the 
most  ardent  among  rational  lovers  of 
freedom  would  hold  sacred.  This  selfish- 
ness and  conviction  of  the  constant  action 
of  selfish  motives  are  what  in  great  mea- 
sure make  up  the  worldly  spint  which  is 
so  common,  and  held  in  sucn  high  repute 
that  to  be  ignorant  of  the  world  seems  a 


disgrace  at  eighteen.     That  the  spirit  is 
owing  to  general  causes,  and  is  in  some 
degree  impregnating  the  whole  moral  at- 
mosphere, is  seen  in  the  fact  that  young 
people    brought  up    in  remote  country 
places  are  often  as  strongly  embued  with 
It  as  if  educated  at  Eton.     The  Etonian 
would  doubtless  look  down   with  great 
contempt  on  the  worldly  knowledge  of 
the  country-bred  lad ;  but  the  latter  is  not 
the  less  puffed  up  with  his  own  confidence 
of  being  above  any  ignorant  trust  in  his 
fellow-creatures.      He  comes  out  of  his 
father's  parsonage  equally  certain  of  being 
one  of  the  knowing  ones,  equally  proud 
of  not  being  simple-minded  or  fresh  heart- 
ed, in  a  word,  in  not  being  young ;  free 
from  the  best  attiibutes  by  which  youth 
wins  the  heait,  even  when  it  most  fails  to 
satisfy  the  judgment.    And  the  country- 
bred  girl  vies  with  her  brother  in  distrust 
of  generous  motives,  in   dread  of  being 
supposed  ignorant  of  what  it  would  be 
well  she  should  ignore  for  ever,  and  in 
worldly  lore,  including  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Peerage  and  the  Morn- 
ing Po$t^  and   a  singular  degree  of  ao- 
qnaintance  with  certain  phases  of  society 
which  their  mothers  still  blush  to  allude  to. 
It  was  recorded  long  ago  of  a  boy,  as  a 
solitary  instance  of  precocious  worldiness, 
that  he  put  his  pocket-money  out  to  in- 
terest among  his  school-fellows,  and  in 
the  antiquated  state  of  feelings  then  pre- 
valent,  the  story  excited   disgust.     But 
now,  should  such  a  custom  become  pre 
valent,  let  no    one    be   surprised ;    not 
because  love  of  money  has  increased,  but 
because  the  lads  of  this  age  of  progress 
may  be  expected  to  take  every  means  of 
showing  that  they  are  above  the  humbug 
of  generous  sentiment.    Simply  to  lend 
or  give  to  a  friend  must  appear  an  act  of 
ignorant  infatuation  to  these  gray-hearted 
boys. 

Let  us,  however,  be  thankful  that  those 
in  whom  precocious  worldliness  has  blunt- 
ed moral  sensibility,  together  with  blase 
youths  and  fast  young  ladies,  are  after  all 
the  small  number.  Woe  indeed  to  the 
nation  if  the  young  of  the  educated  classes 
were  in  the  majority  such  as  these  I  But 
the  want  of  reverence,  the  self-assurance, 
the  affectation  of  worldly  knowledge,  the 
confident  tone,  bordering  on,  if  not  al- 
ways amounting  to,  arrogance — these  are 
so  general  that  it  is  curious  to  inquire 
whence  they  arise.  We  see  them,  not 
merely  in  the  triflers  we  speak  of,  but 
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quite  as  conspicuouslj  in  the  young  pol- 
iticians and  social  reformers  who  are  in 
real  earnest  setting  the  world  to  rights, 
and  in  the  girls  who^  indifferent  to  pleas- 
ure, devote  a  laborious  life  to  schools  and 
district  visiting.  Whence  then  do  the 
evils  originate  ? 

Such  raults  are  shown  too  early  to  be 
fairly  charged  upon  the  young  themselves. 
The  age  at  which  they  are  rife  is  one 
which  IS,  or  ought  to  be,  under  control ; 
and  in  these  days  of  stir  and  clamor  about 
education,  it  would  ill  become  us  so  to  ig- 
nore its  power  as  to  exonerate  those  from 
blame  who  should  have  wielded  that  pow- 
er for  good,  and  have  let  it  work  for  evil. 
It  is  sad,  but  there  is  no  denying  the  fact, 
part  of  the  mischief  we  complain  of  is  ow- 
ing to  the  increased  education  of  the  pres- 
ent day ;  or  rather,  let  us  say,  to  the  in- 
creased teaching.  Precocious  worldliness 
and  self  assurance  are  the  natural  fruits  of 
an  education  which  teaches  much  and  in- 
spires nothing ;  in  which  the  eyes  and  un- 
derstanding have  been  opened  to  see  and 
learn  many  things,  while  the  heart  has  not 
been  opened  to  genial  influences,  nor  the 
imagination  to  lofty  thoughts ;  in  which 
the  dry  dust  of  books  has  choked  up  the 
brain,  while  the  power,  the  poetry  of 
knowledge,  and  of  beliefs  that  transcend 
knowledge,  have  never  stirred  the  soul. 

A  higher  standard  of  acquirement  has 
been  set  up  in  obedience  to  the  necessities 
of  modern  life.  More  knowledge  is  re- 
quired now  than  formerly  in  the  great 
race  of  competition,  and  it  must  be  given 
at  an  early  age,  and  fitted  for  all  capaci- 
ties. Money  considerations  require  this, 
and  their  sway  is  not  disputed.  But  ed- 
ucators have  not  remembered  that  in  or- 
der to  make  this  increased  information 
available  for  real  mental  improvement  to 
the  individual,  higher  views  and  better 
trained  judgmeut  would  also  be  required; 
that  a  well-balanced  mental  culture  is  that 
which  alone  deserves  the  name  of  educa- 
tion, not  that  cramming  of  the  memory 
which  carries  a  boy  through  an  examina- 
tion, but  leaves  thought  and  reason  as  fee- 
ble as  before.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that 
BO  many  years'  talking  and  writing  about 
education  should  result  in  the  sacrifice  of 
much  that  is  best  both  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual discipline,  leaving  the  recipient  of 
so  much  information  puffed  up  with  his 
acquirements,  arrogant  and  •  selfish  to- 
wards others.  Yet  so  it  too  commonlv 
is.    Intellectual  discipline  being  essential- 


ly different  from  the  mere  process  of  stor- 
ing the  memory  is,  we  maintain,  abandon- 
ed in  exact  proportion  to  the  demands 
made  by  the  necessities  for  early  profes- 
sional training.  The  culture  of  the  high- 
est faculties,  judgment,  thought,  imagina- 
tion, are  made  quite  subordinate  to  the 
cramming  of  facts  for  a  specific  purpose ; 
which  purpose  being  attained,  unless  some 
further  practical  object  keeps  them  pres- 
ent, the  facts  themselves  are  quickly  swept 
away,  and  the  mind  remains  dormant  as 
before. 

Moral  discipline,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  at  all  times  is  a  home  influence,  is 
enfeebled  by  the  relaxation  of  parental 
rule.    It  is  true  that  more  care  is  taken 
than  formerly  not  to  ruffle  the  temper,  not 
to  provoke  deceit  by  severity,  and  that 
more  efforts  are  made  to  make  the  young 
life  happy ;  so  far  all  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
enough*    We  are  not  advocates  for  the 
ancient  notions  of  parental  authority ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  oelieve  that  in  many 
cases  they  involved  absolutely  perverted 
views  of  moral  obligation,  but  this  applies 
rather  to  a  later  period  of  life.    The  error 
of  former  days  was  rather  in  absurdly  pro- 
longing the  period  of  submission  thau  in 
exacting  it  too  rigidly  in  childhood  and 
early  youth.    Nor  does  it  follow,  because 
despotism  is  a  bad  thing,  that  anarchy  is 
better ;  we  contend  rather  that  despotism, 
tempered  by  parental  love,  is  a  tar  less 
evil  than  abandoning  the  rein  to  youthful 
caprice,  and  exacting  neither  obedience 
nor  outward  respect.    Strong  moral  influ- 
ence may  certainly  be  maintained  without 
the  assertion  of  authority,  and  reverence 
may  live  in  the  heart  while  the  forms  of 
deference  are  neglected ;  but  these  cases 
will  ever  be  rare,  for  they  imply  truly  fine 
natures  in  both  parent  and  child.     The 
common  result  of  the  abdication  of  au- 
thority and  claim  to  outward  respect  will 
be  loss  of  real  deference  and  reverence, 
and,  consequently,  wayward  action  and  an 
arrogant  tone  in  the  young.    There  is  a 
strange  notion   prevalent    among  many 
who  shrink  from  the  austere  maxims  of 
former    days,  that   a  child's  judgment 
should  always  be  appealed  to,  and  that 
the  parent's  wishes    should   be   follow- 
ed because  they  are  seen  to  be  reason- 
able.   But  besides  the  fallacy  of  suppos- 
ing that  a  child  can  always,  or  often,  per- 
ceive this,  the  moral  discipline  of  obedi-' 
ence  is  thus  abandoned.    It  is  forgotten 
that   principally  by  early  obedience    is 
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formed  the  habit  of  sabmitting  to  the 
claims  of  duty,  of  reverencing  the  voice 
of  superior  wisdom,  however  opposed  to 
passion  or  inclination.  The  subject  on 
which  anthoritj  should  be  exercised,  the 
point  where  it  ought  to  cease,  are  among 
the  most  difficult  problems  of  education ; 
but  we  repeat,  for  we  earnestly  believe  it, 
that  a  somewhat  too  rigid  rule  is  less  mis* 
chievous  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  young 
than  the  absence  of  discipline ;  and  that 
even  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  habit  of 
taking  much  upon  trust  as  inculcated  by 
an  authority  justly  revered,  is  scarcely 
more  enfeebling  to  the  intellect,  and  £etr 
less  injurious  to  the  moral  tone,  than  the 
habit  in  the  young  of  giving  the  name  of 
opinion  to  eveij  crude  notion  of  their  own, 
and  looking  with  no  reverence  to  aught 
greater  or  wiser  than  themselves.  There 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  those  who 
begin  as  children  by  questioning  all  that 
falls  from  a  parent's  lips,  will  grow  up  to 
reverence  nothing,  often  to  believe  in  no- 
thing. And  let  it  be  remembered  that 
such  a  state  of  mind  in  youth  is  not  the 
candid  skepticism  of  an  inquiring  spirit 
ever  renewing  the  search  in  which  it  has 
been  so  oft^i  baffled ;  it  is  not  the  unbe- 
lief slowly  wrought  into  certain  minds  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  which,  ac- 
cept after  many  a  weary  struggle,  sad- 
dens every  heart  where  it  has  forced  ad- 
mittance ;  no,  when  such  a  tone  previuls 
in  youth,  it  denotes  the  dry  condition  of 
a  mind  for  whom  there  is  no  poetry,  no 
erandenr  in  the  universe ;  that  aisbeheves 
in  hi^h  and  noble  things  because  no  echo 
widim  attests  their  reality. 

But  we  are  not  writing  a  treatise  on 
education;  these  few  remarks  suffice  to 
jnsti^  us  in  ascribing,  in  great  measure, 
the  Uiults  we  are  condemning  in  the 
younger  generation — their  arrogance  and 
want  of  reverence  especially — ^to  that  very 
system  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  so 
great  an  improvement  upon  former  me- 
Siods.  And  when  we  look  into  the  detail 
of  family  manaeement,  and  see  how  con- 
stantly the  children  are  made  the  one  par- 
amount object,  how  the  mother^s  health, 
the  father's  convenience,  the  claims  of  re- 
lations— all  are  made  to  yield  to  their 
wants,  their  amusements,  their  lessons,  we 
can  not  wonder  if  selfishness  is  added  to 
die  arrogance.  High-toned  natures  alone, 
while  feeling  themselves  to  be  an  all-en- 
grossing object  to  others,  can  respect  the 
motive,  admire  the  devotion,  and  return 


the  love,  without  imbibing  exorbitant 
notions  of  their  own  claims  and  import- 
ance. 

The  defects  we  have  censured  are  not, 
however,  to  be  ascribed  altogether  to 
parental  mistakes;  they  are  fostered  in 
another  way  by  the  tone  of  public  opinion 
on  various  points.  We  complain  of  indi- 
vidual conceit,  but  we  must  remember 
that  ours  is  an  arrogant  age.  We  have 
done  much  in  some  directions,  and  are 
prone  to  think  that  we  have  done  more. 
The  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury are  our  idol ;  at  once  the  work  of 
our  hands  and  the  object  of  our  worship, 
we  are  lost  in  pleasing  contemplation  of 
it.  From  the  writings  of  philosophers  to 
the  commonest  newspaper  tirades,  this 
puffing  of  our  times  is  continually  poured 
forth,  till  at  last  a  strange  process  takes 
place,  and  this  pride  in  our  century  turns 
unconsciously  to  individual  self-glorifica- 
tion. We  have  done  no  single  thing  our- 
selves to  advance  the  progress  of  the  age, 
it  is  well  if  we  have  taken  decent  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  it  has  held  out 
to  us ;  but  we  belong  to  it,  and  thence 
look  down  upon  all  chronological  prece- 
dence. Respect  for  the  past  no  longer 
fostered  by  traditional  pohtics,  is  scorned 
as  an  ignorant  prejudice,  and  replaced  by 
admiration  for  the  present,  and  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  the  ftiture.  No  doubt 
the  opposite  feeling  held  too  high  a  place 
in  former  times,  when  antiquity  was  the 
one  great  model ;  and  later  even,  when 
men  gazed  with  an  almost  desponding 
admiration  on  the  few  standard  works  of 
which  degenerate  modems  might  be  al- 
lowed to  reel  some  pride.  Now,  standard 
works  are  barely  acknowledged,  and  even 
the  Greeks  are  treated  with  an  irreverent 
impartiality  which  would  have  seemed 
worthy  of  death  to  a  scholar  of  the  olden 
times.  Public  homage  can  not  be  denied 
to  some  portions  of  our  older  literature. 
Shakspeare  and  Milton  may  be  little  read, 
but  prescription  is  in  their  favor,  and  the 
former,  at  least,  is  stiU  supposed  to  stand 
unrivaUed.  But  this  inevitable  meed  of 
admiration  to  some  relics  of  the  past 
makes  the  censure  of  the  rest  all  the  more 
refreshing.  We  may  be  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  but  the  eighteenth  may  be  ut- 
terly condemned,  as  we  look  back  from 
our  present  pinnacle  of  greatness.  One 
avers  that  it  possessed  scanty  knowledge, 
another  that  it  had  no  poetry,  to  a  third 
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it  wants  earnest  feeling,  to  the  fonrth  its 
religion  is  formalism,  and  its  philosophy 
the  lispings  of  babes,  etc.,  etc.  No  won- 
der if  by  that  process  of  individaalizing 
that  we  spoke  of  above,  each  small  scri^ 
bier  of  the  great  nineteenth  century  feels 
his  immense  superiority  over  the  Addi- 
sons  and  Popes,  the  Humes  and  Adam 
Smiths  of  that  poor  benighted  period. 

The  progress  we  really  have  made  is 
most  undoubted  and  most  gratifying ;  but 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  The  nine- 
teenth century  may  deserve  both  the  oak' 
and  the  laurel  wreath,  but  there  seems  no 
particular  reason  to  crown  our  own  poor 
msigniflcant  selves.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury boasts  of  great  discoveries,  but  the 
generality  of  the  young  srentleraen  of  our 
acquaintance  have  not  1>een  much  con- 
cerned in  them.  The  nineteenth  century 
has  sent  steamers  across  every  ocean  and 
electric  telegraphs  from  land  to  land, 
forging  new  bonds  of  union  for  the  hu- 
m;in  race ;  but  we  believe  the  fast  gene* 
ration  who  are  now  prepared  to  teach  us 
every  thing  found  these  things  ready  be- 
fore their  teaching  began.  Some  of  them 
may  have  gone  for  a  holiday  trip  across 
the  Channel,  or  sent  an  electric  message 
to  some  very  indulgent  mother  on  a  press* 
ing  need  for  more  pocket-money,  but  this 
hardly  warrants  their  extreme  sense  of 
superiority  over  all  former  generations, 
who  enjoyed  their  holidays  and  got  what 
pocket-money  they  could  after  another 
fashion.  The  nineteenth  century  has 
spread  knowledge,  has  consolidated  free 
institutions,  has  pondered  long-neglected 
social  questions,  has  shed  light  in  dark 
places,  and  striven  to  raise  the  poor  and 
degraded  to  a  higher  level ;  but  did  that 
yonng  dandy  lend  a  hand  to  the  work? 
Was  he  really  laboring  for  popular  edu- 
cation when  we  thought  he  was  only  ne- 
glecting his  own  ?  W  as  he  so  occupied 
with  philanthropic  objects,  with  diffusing 
the  knowledge  of  our  age,  Uiat  his  own 
ignorance  may  be  accounted  for  on  patri- 
otic pounds  f  If  so,  #e  have  much  to 
ask  his  pardon  for,  and  do  so  with  all  hu- 
mility. Again,  the  nineteenth  century 
has  begun  another  work  it  may  be  justly 
proud  of— it  has  raised  the  position  of 
women ;  it  has  shattered  prejuaices  which 
had  fettered  their  freedom,  and  removed 
le^al  and  social  obstacles  to  their  well- 
being  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  Kate 
Coventry,  or  any  of  her  sisterhood,  have 
helped  in  the  good  work.    We  see  abun* 


dant  reason  in  what  they  have  done  to 
justify  each  of  them  in  her  assertion  that 
she  at  least  is  not  a  strong-minded  woman, 
but  no  apparent  ground  for  placing  them 
quite  so  high — as  they  would  place  them- 
selves— above  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Mrs. 
Somerville.  Lastly,  vast  as  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  century,  and  glorious 
the  prospects  which  are  opened  to  man 
by  the  wide  increase  of  knowledge  and 
the  magnificent  control  over  the  powers 
of  nature,  it  is  not  well  to  forget  that  each 
despised  period  of  the  past  was  preparing 
the  way  tor  what  we  are  called  to  enjoy. 
Former  generations  sowed  the  seed;  it 
was  our  fortune  to  be  bom  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  when  the  harvest  was  ripe  to 
yMd  its  richest  fruits.  It  would  be  wiser, 
therefore,  to  give  heed  that  we  improve 
the  inheritance  ibr  those  who  come  after 
us  than  to  sit  down  in  self-complacency  to 
deride  thoee  who  went  before. 

This  remark  points  to  the  one  view  in 
which  this  fond  dwelling  upon  the  glories 
of  our  age  may  become  profitable.  We 
may  make  it  so  if  when  we  number  the 
advantages  we  possess,  we  are  careful  to 
measure  our  individual  attainments  by 
this  new  standard ;  if  when  we  compare 
our  means  with  the  means  possessed  by 
former  generations  we  forget  not  to  real- 
ize the  vast  responsibility  they  entail  upon 
us ;  and  feel  that  to  be  in  any  way  worthy 
of  an  age  of  social  and  intellectual  pro- 
gress, requires  increased  love  of  know- 
ledge and  more  earnest  desire  to  serve  the 
highest  interests  of  humanity.  This  view 
is  one  which  education  might  turn  to  pro- 
fit if  it  cared  as  much  for  enlarging  the 
soul  as  for  cramming  the  memory.  Had 
it  done  so  we  might  have  found  in  the 
young,  simple  earnestness  in  the  admir- 
ation and  pursuit  of  great  things,  instead 
of  the  prevalent  arrogance.  We  should 
not  at  any  rate  so  commonly  see  the 
monstrous  absurdity  of  persons  indulging 
self-sufficient  pride  in  work  to  which  they 
have  not  contributed,  and  which  entails 
new  duties  they  have  not  even  striven  to 
understand. 

Youthful  conceit  is  fostered  in  another 
way  by  much  of  the  current  literature  of 
the  day.  Newspapers,  reviews,  maga- 
zines, railway  pubhcations,  all  bring  a 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  and  hasty  opin- 
ion before  the  public ;  opinions  on  every 
variety  of  subjects  and  information  given 
out  in  an  ex  cathedrA  tone  which  masks 
its  shallowness.    The  young  read  indis* 
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crimately,  digest  a  small  portion  of  this  * 
dilated  knowledge,  and  imbibe  in  toto 
the  easy  spirit  of  decision.  It  would  not 
be  possible  for  them  to  form  an  opinion 
on  a  tenth  part  of  the  subjects  thus 
brought  before  them,  but  they  caa  easily 
retail  opinions,  and  thus  at  once  deceive 
themselves  and  gratify  their  vanity  by  hav- 
ing something  to  say  when  any  of  this  mis- 
cellaneous hoard  is  turned  up  in  society. 
It  is  a  very  wide  and  difficult  question  to 
strike  the  balance  of  good  and  evil  produc- 
ed by  the  mass  of  indifferent  literature  in 
the  present  day.  So  many  important  moral 
and  social  questions  enter  mto  the  con- 
sideration that  we  cotdd  not  venture  an 
opinion  here.  But  this  we  may  assert;- 
that  when  literature  was  of  a  different 
order  it  did  not  in  the  same  manner  fos- 
ter self  deception  in  those  who  stiNied  it. 
In  the  first  place  it  required  to  be  studied, . 
it  was  addressed  to  more  cultivated  minds. 
It  was  not  so  easy  to  gather  from  it  opin- 
ions of  half  a  dozen  grave  topics  in  the 
course  of  an  hour's  drive ;  the  trouble  of 
forming  opinions  more  slowly  exercised 
the  judgment  of  those  who  really  went 
through  the  labor,  and  forced  some  de-' 
gree  of  modest  silence  on  those  who  did 
not. 

In  some  measure  the  question  of  popular 
literature  is  a  class  question ;  thai  is,  it 
must  be  judged  on  very  different  grounds 
according  to  the  class  we  are  considering. 
The  cheapness  and  abundance  of  papers 
and  books  brings  knowledge  in  some  form 
or  another  within  the  reach  of  all ;  this  is 
the  good,  and  can  hardly  be  over-rated. 
.The  evil  scarcely  touches  the  class  who 
are  most  affected  bv  the  benefit.      The 

Soor  man  out  of  all  this  abundance  proba- 
cy gets  one  paper  only  to  read,  or  one 
book,  which  is  slowly  conned  in  his  scanty 
leisure  hours,  and  which  can  not  therefore 
present  information  in  too  easy  a  form. 
Mnltitudes  are  thus  enabled  to  read,  while 
each  has  still  but  little  variety  in  bis  read- 
ing. With  the  upper  classes  who  have 
abundant  leisure,  the  case  is  reversed. 
There  each  one  can  command  the  variety 
which  is  intended  to  meet  the  various 
tastes  of  the  multitude  of  readers.  The 
light  popular  form  in  which  knowledge 
must  be  presented  in  order  to  be  available 
for  those  who  have  small  means  or  time 
for  mental  culture,  just  sufi^ces  to  save 
trouble  to  those  who  might  give  both  time 
and  attention,  but  are  easily  led  to  prefer 
the    desultory,    superficial   gleanings   of 


popular  works,  to  the  books  requiring 
thought  and  labor,  which  their  intellec- 
tual opportunities  might  privilege  them  to 
study.  Thus  what  is  a  substantial  benefit 
to  one  class  becomes  a  snare  to  another. 
Again,  if  it  is  desired  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  reading  as  a  refining  habit,  opposed  to 
the  coarse  pleasures  which  offer  their 
ceaseless  temptations  to  the  workingman, 
we  must  have  amusing  booKS.  Informa- 
tion, if  aimed  at,  at  all,  must  be  in  an 
attractive  form,  while  fiction  itself  has 
noble  uses  in  raising  the  ignorant  mind 
used  to  the  low  and  coarse  tone  of  its  own 
public,  to  know  what  is  the  standard  of 
opinion  and  sentiment  accepted  among  the 
more  cultivated  and  gentler  bred.  Emo- 
tion and  imagination  are  thereby  excited, 
the  heart  and  mind  the  better  for  it.  The 
elevating  influence  of  the  drama  may  thus 
in  great  measure  be  exercised  without  the 
accompanying  evils  of  the  stage.  But  in 
a  higher  dass  of  society  this  mode  of  in- 
fluence should  be  needed  ;  and  fiction 
'.sinks  to  the  mere  amusement  of  an  idle 
hour.  If  those  to  whom  the  finest  poetry 
of  several  languages  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
accessible;  to  whom  the  world's  history 
and  the  record  of  what  man's  genius  has 
done,  appeal  in  a  thousand  voices  to  stir 
thought  and  imagination ;  if  they  are  still 
dependent  for  mental  excitement  on  the 
commonplace  fictions  that  swarm  from 
our  press,  they  deserve  indeed  our  un- 
feigned compassion.  But  let  us  rather 
blame  the  education  which  has  left  them 
so  intellectnally  poor,  than  deny  praise  to 
the  efforts  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  have  had  fewer  means  to  neglect,  and 
fewer  opportunities  to  misuse. 

Another  source  of  self-deception  with 
the  young  is  that  reading  is  the  fashion. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  it  another  name  , 
with  the  generality,  when  we  see  how  en- 
tirelv  their  reading  is  limited  to  what 
fashion  prescribes,  to  what  "  everybody  is 
reading.''  It  would  be  curious  to  examine 
the  lists  sent  to  Mudie's  library  during  a 
period  of  some  months,  for  the  sake  of . 
discovering  what  proportion  among  these 
constant  readers  have  any  purpose  of  their 
own  in  their  reading,  a  purpose  which 
would  show  itself  in  selection  and  in  con- 
secutive study  of  some  particular  subject. 
We  believe  such  an  examination  would 
afford  a  startling  revelation  of  the  utter 
absence  in  general  of  any  of  the  real  pur- 
poses of  reading.  A  new  book  comes  out 
on  China,  or  North-America ;  the  whole 
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interest  of  the  oiroulatiog  library  publio  is 
immediately  concentrated  on  those  coun- 
tries; the  most  valuable,  nay  the  most 
amusing  book,  six  months  older  in  date, 
would  not  be  looked  at.  Next  week  a 
theological  work  threatens  to  divide  the 
Church,  or  a  philosophical  speculation  ex- 
cites enough  attention  to  become  matter 
of  general  conversation ;  immediately 
every  one,  however  incapable  of  follow- 
ing the  argument  or  appreciating  the  re- 
search, must  read  that  work  and  no  other. 
The  author  might  wish  that  his  reader 
should  give  at  least  as  many  days'  thought 
to  the  study  of  his  work  as  he  gave  years 
to  the  composition  of  it,  but  little  does  he 
know  the  reading  public  if  he  indulges 
such  a  hope ;  let  him  only  rejoice  when 
speedily  a  new  novel  or  a  new  sermon 
comt'S  out  which  it  would  be  equally  dis- 
graceful not  to  be  able  to  talk  over  at 
every  dinner-table.  When  all  other  re- 
source fails  and  fashion  is  silent,  the  clerk 
at  the  library  is  desired  to  cater  for  the 
intellectual  wants  of  these  industrious 
readers,  he  ^^  must  send  them  something^ 
for  they  have  nothing  to  read.''  Some  of 
these  starved  supplicants  for  books  have 
libraries  at  home,  but  the  books  are  old 
enough  to  have  been  bound,  and  that  we 
know  puts  them  out  of  the  readable  class. 

No  doubt  some  information  is  gleaned 
from  this  heterogeneous  mass ;  but  while 
it  is  seldom  such  as  to  improve  the  under- 
standing, it  is  always  enough  to  feed  self 
sufficiency.  How  can  we,  how  can  they 
themselves  doubt  their  knowledge,  when 
they  are  so  continually  reading;  when 
many  of  them  do  not  travel  an  hour  or 
wait  ten  minutes  at  a  shop  door  without 
a  book  ?  None  can  doubt  the  fact  of  the 
reading,  but  apart  from  the  nature  of  it, 
the  very  quantity  might  make  us  distrust- 
ful. Those,  at  any  rate,  who  know  bow 
much  mind  and  character  owe  to  thought 
and  meditation,  will  have  their  doubts 
whether  this  eschewing  of  apparent  idle- 
ness is  altogether  a  guage  of  mental  profit. 

All  the  faults  we  have  censured  in  the 
young  of  the  present  day,  and  which  we 
ascribe  partly  to  defective  education,  and 
partly  to  the  desultory  habits  of  reading, 
are  also  fostered  very  powerfully  by  the 
growth  of  democratic  opinions.  What 
that  influence  has  been  in  this  respect  is 
shown  in  a  yet  stronger  light  by  tne  ex- 
ample of  America,  where  those  opinions 
prevail  more  entirely  and  where  the  same 
condition  of  the  young  mind  is  seen  in  a 


more  aggravated  form.  The  parental  rule 
is  more  relaxed  than  among  ourselves,  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  the  arrogant 
tone  more  marked  among  the  young.  It 
is  asserted  that  public  opinion  operates  to 
narrow  the  exercise  of  the  most  legitimate 
authority  to  such  a  degree  that  the  disci- 
pline necessary  for  education  is  almost 
abandoned,  and  a  mother  has  been  known 
to  say  that  she  dared  not  punish  her  child. 
Every  youth  feels  that  independence  will 
soon  be  within  his  grasp  and  exults  in  the 
almost  boundless  field  open  to  bis  energies. 
His  ignorance  and  inexperience  very  na- 
turally teem  no  obstacles,  when  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country  considers  such 
drawbacks  no  impediment  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  most  serious  political  privileges. 
Girls  hitherto  debarred  from  these,  natu- 
rally look  upon  the  exclusion  as  a  wrong 
which  excites  again  the  rebellious  spirit ; 
or  if  not  active-minded  enough  to  care  for 
these  things,  they  are  content  with  the 
wide  career  of  social  independence  opened 
tQ  them.  They  frequently  go  out  alone 
when  even  our  fast  tribe  still  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  having  a  chaperon,  and 
marry  at  an  age  which  almost  insures 
their  having  neither  knowledge  nor  pow- 
er to  resist  being  thrust  again  into  the 
background  by  their  own  children. 

Where  go-ahead  is  the  ruling  principle 
of  lii'e  those  who  have  most  energy  for  the 
race  and  most  prospect  of  distancing  others 
will  necessarily  hold  the  first  rank ;  and 
these  must  be  the  young,  the  men  of  ac- 
tion, as  opposed  to  the  men  of  thought 
and  experience.  And  conversely,  where 
the  younger  minds  influence  society  the 
growth  of  democratic  opinions  is  more 
rapid.  Accordingly  it  was  one  of  the 
grievances  of  the  democratic  party  under 
the  Restoration  in  France  that  the  age  for 
entering  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
fixed  so  late,  therebv  increasing  the  Con- 
servative force  which  in  their  eyes  was  a 
suicidal,  retrograde  movement.  Rapid 
advance,  change,  daring  innovation,  are 
the  work  of  minds  as  yet  undaunted  and 
untried ;  in  America,  tnerefore,  where  the 
average  of  life  is  shorter  than  in  England, 
and  younger  men  constantly  sway  publio 
opinion,  great  encouragement  is  ^ven  to 
the  naturally  democratic  tendencies  of  a 
young  country,  owing  its  origin  to  com- 
merce and  to  successful  rebellion  ;  and  all 
the  social  influence  of  those  opinions  will 
be  felt. 

In  making  these  remarks  we  are  not 
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pni90tng  censure  on  the  democratic  move- 
ment of  the  prefient  day.  Its  many 
benefits  we  are  flilly  aware  of,  and  still 
more  certainly  are  convinced  that  nothing 
can  stay  its  progress.  The  very  points 
which  the  most  aristocratic  party  in  our 
own  country  is  content  to  defend^  show 
beyond  all  other  evidence  how  impossible 
it  was  to  retain  more.  When  a  Tory  min- 
istry, for  whatever  motive,  could  bring  in 
a  reform  bill,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
the  knell  of  real  Toryism,  almost  of  real 
Conservatism  in  its  ancient  meaning,  is 
already  rung.  For  good  or  for  evil,  then, 
we  must  onward.  But  the  educated 
classes  of  a  country  ought  to  have  suffi- 
cient influence  somewhat  to  shape  the 
course,  if  they  did  not  in  indolence,  or  in 
despair,  lot  the  helm  drop  from  their 
hands.  Certainly  as  regards  the  futnre  it 
is  by  education,  more  than  by  any  other 
means,  that  the  course  might  be  shaped. 
Doubtless  it  is  well  that  we  should  aoan- 
don  that  attitude  of  respectful  veneration 
for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  which  has 
perpetuated  so  many  abuses;  but  our 
ancestors  hardly  deserve  the  contempt 
with  which  their  very  young  posterity  are 
inclined  now  to  treat  them.  It  were 
better  for  the  young  if  they  laid  to  heart 
some  lessons  taught  by  those  days  in 
which  men  struggled  for  freedom,  when 
freedom  was  not  an  acknowledged  right ; 
in  which  they  lived  for  knowledge,  when 
knowledge  was  neither  a  fashion  nor  a 
road  to  power ;  in  which  they  were  stern 
and  earnest  unto  death  for  the  faith  to 
God  or  king,  without  asking  if  reason 
approved  or  prudence  sanctioned  what 
conscience  haa  stamped  as  a  duty.  If 
the  young  mind  were  turned  to  view  these 
things  it  might  safely  also  perceive  that 
the  forms  in  which  that  noble  spirit  was 
manifested  were  erroneous,  and  that  we 
have  better  light  shed  upon  our  own  path. 
Thepr  would  feel  that  the  past  was  not  all 
foolish,  that  its  long  experience  which 

Srepared  the  better  dajrs  for  us  does  not 
eserve  to  be  oast  aside  altogether  to 
attend  only  to  boasting  of  the  present  and 
wild  hopes  of  the  future.  The  dan^r  of 
the  prevalent  tone  of  modem  conceit  for 
the  young  is  that,  since  their  own  know- 
ledge can  suggest  nothing  better  than  the 
object  of  the  old  veneration,  they  are 
mere  echoes  of  an  opinion  which  at  the 
same  time  feeds  indirectly  their  own 
vanity.  They  can  only  follow  a  fashion  in 
casting  out  the  idol,  as  they  did  of  yore 


in  worshiping  it ;  but  it  is  a  more  danger- 
ous fashion  for  the  ignorant,  inasmuch  as 
it  feeds  conceit  instead  of  diffidence,  pre- 
sumption instead  of  humility.  If  the  real 
grounds  for  reverence,  whether  of  persons 
or  institutions,  were  kept  carefully  before 
the  mind,  it  might  be  felt  how  well  an 
attitude  of  respect  suits  those  who  not 
only  have  as  yet  given  no  pledge  of  their 
powers  to  improve  society,  but  have  no 
rational  grounds  for  trusting  to  any  such 
power  in  themselves.  A  great  writer  of 
the  present  day  who  has  been  only  too 
forward  in  our  opinion  in  his  crusade 
against  past  objects  of  veneration,  has 
nevertheless  some  remarks  which  corro- 
borate our  view,  and  gladly  do  we  quote 
them  from  a  source  which  might  seem 
generally  to  be  hostile.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  necessity  of  discriminating  between 
wonder  and  admiration :  ^*  Wonder,"  he 
sa^s,  *^  is  the  product  of  ignorance ;  ad- 
miration is  the  product  of  knowledge. 
Ignorance  wonders  at  the  supposed  irre- 
gularities of  nature ;  science  admires  its 
uniformities."*  This  distinction  carefully 
kept  before  the  young  mind  might  pre- 
serve it  fVom  the  folly  we  have  spoken  of. 
For  admiration  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  here  used  by  Mr.  Buckle  is  the 
companion  of  wholesome  reverence.  It 
.is  not  that  venei-ation  allied  to  wonder 
which  is  turned  superstitiously  to  subjects, 
whether  of  earthly  or  spiritual  concern, 
but  that  which  comes  with  earnest  respect 
to  examine  and  admire  what  is  truly  ad- 
mirable in  the  works  of  God  or  man,  in 
the  effusions  of  genius  or  in  those  spirit- 
ual manifestations  of  humanity,  when  our 
poor  weak  nature  rises  on  the  wings  of 
lofty  purpose  or  emotion  to  the  sublime 
in  action.  Conceit  and  presumption 
wither  in  the  prepuce  of  such  contem- 
plations, while  hope  and  resolution  gather 
strength  from  the  generous  emotion  they 
kindle. 

In  weighing  the  good  and  evW  effect  of 
democratic  opinions  we  do  not  always 
consider  their  social  and  their  political  in- 
Utienoe  sufficiently  apart.  It  is  so  much 
easier,  there  is  so  much  less  expenditure 
of  thought  in  taking  one  view  only  of  a 
question,  that  it  is  little  wonder  if  opinions 
d  foutrance  are  commonly  the  fashion, 
and  that  to  discriminate  and  go  a  cer- 
tain length  with  diflferent  parties,  is  held 
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to  be  timid,  if  not  uncandid.    We  mnst, 
however,  Bubmit  to  the  taunt ;  for  while 
acknowledging  fully  all  the  benefits  of  the 
progress  of  liberal  opinions,  we  can  not 
accept  as  advantageous  to  society  all  the 
consequences  which  they  have  occasioned. 
The  political  advance  of  democracy,  even 
when  threatening  danger,  is  always  an 
earnest  movement,  is  one  in  which  the 
widest  interests  of  humanity  are  concern- 
ed ;  but  the  social  movement  is  mixed  up 
with  every  feeling  of  petty  jealousy  and 
ambition.    In  this  country  we  owe  many 
blessings  to  the  fact  that  our  free  institu- 
tions have  not  been  the  conquests  of  a  re- 
volutionary democracy,  but  were  struggled 
for  and  established  by  a  class  of  men 
whose  position,  being  already  secure,  had 
socially  nothing  to  contend  for.    Thus 
political  aims  have  been  kept  far  more 
free  from  petty  views  of  social  jealousy 
than  in  some  other  countries.    JFi'eedom 
has  been  our  watchword,  not  equality. 
The  one  is  a  noble  aspiration  nobly  realiz- 
ed ;  the  other  the  baseless  dream  of  mor- 
bid minds,  blind  to  the  distinction  between 
great  and  little  ends,  between  that  which 
is  necessary  for  the  full  development  of 
human  nature,  and  that  which  nature  her- 
self has  made  impossible.  But  the  modem 
spirit  of  rebellion  tends  to  this  unhealthy 
view  of  all  privilege  and  distinction ;  and 
it  is  well  to  have  courage  to  take  up  the 
unpopular  side,  and  to  show  the  folly  that 
sees  oppression  in  questions  of  precedence, 
and  believes  that  virtue  and  talent  exist 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  opportunities  for 
cultivating  either !    We  must  remember 
that  it  is  m  its  trifling  aspect  that  the 
spirit  of  an  age  works  upon  the  multitude 
of  minds  by  whom  its  depth  and  earnest- 
ness are  unfelt.    Thus  the  young  may 
grow  up  democratic,  in  obedience  to  the 
general,  social    influence    around  them, 
without  being  one  whit  the  more  lovers 
of  true  lil)erty,  without  perceiving  that 
the  fopperies  of  radicalism  have  no  more 
to  do  with  freedom  than  the  ceremonial 
of  a  church  service  with  religion.    In  the 
class  we  have  been  Bpeaking  of,  youthful 
arrogance  does  not  show  itself  in  con- 
tempt for  social  position,  simply  because 
they  either  possess  it  themselves,  or  are 
connected  closely  enough  with  those  who 
do  to  reap  its  advantages.    But  if  they 
were  capable  of  reflection,  they  would 
see  that  their  want  of  reverence  for  what 
is   above  them — their  rebellion  against 
constituted  authorities  and  accepted  con- 


ventionalisms— onght  also,  if  consistently 
carried  out,  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  very 
distinctions  and  privileges-  some  of  them 
are  proud  of,  and  some  vainly  covet. 
The  ofi*-hand  independence  they  exhibit 
is,  then,  more  naturi^l  and  intelligible  in 
America  than  in  the  English  fashionable 
world,  *  and  would  be  more  intelligible 
still  in  a  lower  class  of  society  than  in 
those  of  either  country  who  have  possessed 
the  privileges  of  education  and  gentle 
breeding. 

Since  inequalities  must  e\er  exist,  glad- 
ly would  we  respect  the  social  distinctions 
tnat  give  an  assured  place  and  weight  in 
society  to  those  who,  as  aclass^  are  more 
likely  to  exercise  a  refining  influence  upon 
it.  Till  human  nature  is  very  different 
from  what  it  has  hitherto  been,  the  minds 
of  most  men  will  have  an  idol.  Better, 
then,  let  it  be  any  thing  that  involves  an 
idea,  a  sentiment,  as  the  prestige  of  birth 
undoubtedly  does,  than  the  golden  calf  of 
Mammon.  Here  is  the  god  that  inherits 
the  worship  of  every  fallen  idol  I  One 
object  of  veneration  after  another  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  materials,  sensual  enjoy- 
ments of  life  intrude  their  reality  more 
and  more  as  each  ideal  fades ;  and  wealth, 
which  is  the  key  to  their  possession,  be- 
comes the  one  object  of  desire  and  re- 
spect. The  golden  demon  enters  the 
heart  thus  freed  from  all  other  spiritual 
influences,  and  truly  ^^  the  last  state  of  that 
man  is  worse  than  the  first." 

Just  as  the  condition  of  the  young  mind 
has  been  influenced  by  the  progress  of 
democratic  opinions,  so  also  have  the  lat- 
ter influenced  the  efforts  making  so  active* 
ly  now  in  favor  of  female  emancipation. 
Men  began  the  crusade  against  pnvilege 
and  authority :  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that,  when  attacked  as  between 
class  and  class,  they  would  be  left  to  stand 
unquestioned  between  one  half  of  the 
human  race  and  the  other.  Women 
caught  the  infection  of  freedom ;  and 
what  had  been  before  only  the  cry  of  the 
really  oppressed  among  them,  became  the 
general  cry  of  all  who  felt  they  were 
within  reach  of  oppression.  It  was  no 
longer  here  and  there  a  wronged  woman 
claiming  justice  against  her  tyrant ;  it  was 
the  multitude  of  women  standing  up  to 
claim  that  tyranny  should  no  longer  be  a 
favored  institution — fain  would  they  have 
said  that  it  should  no  longer  be  possible. 
And  steadily  and  earnestly,  witn  perso- 
verence  against  difficulties,  and  patience 
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against  ridicule,  have  they  worked  their 
onward  way,  till  views,  deemed  visionary 
and  dangeroas  a  few  years  ago,  are  ac- 
cepted ;  and  the  warm  sjrmpathy  of  men 
has  often  been  enlisted  m  favor  of  what 
at  first  was  supposed  to  be  subversive  of 
their  interests.  Never,  indeed,  can  their 
objects  be  fully  attained ;  for  never,  we 
fear,  will  might  cease  to  be  right,  nor  law 
be  able  to  reach  the  abuse  of  power 
screened  from  public  cognizance  by  all 
that  makes  home  sacred.  But  we  mav 
hope  that  other  generations  of  men,  grow- 
ing up  under  the  different  tone  of  opinion 
this  movement  has  given  birth  to,  may 
feel  shame  at  the  thought  of  such  oppres- 
sion of  the  weak  by  the  strong  as  their 
fathers  practiced  with  a  safe  conscience, 
and  may  see  that  to  be  unmanly  and  base 
which  was  considered  before  as  the  un- 
doubted privilege  of  manhood. 

But  in  these  efforts,  as  in  the  progress 
of  democracy,  we  again  see  the  twofold 
aspect  of  a  wide  movement — the  trifling 
by  the  side  of  the  earnest  agitation,  and 
the  danger  lest  that  should  exercise  most 
influence  over  the  young.  Here  also  we 
see  the  paltry  struggle  for  insignificant 
objects,  the  petty  jealousies  showing  how 
needful  it  is  that  sound  minds  should  ex- 
ert themselves  to  keep  the  lead,  and  not 
allow  themselves  merely  to  be  carried 
forward  by  the  general  movement.  To 
this  foolish  phase  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom among  women  belong  the  frivolous 
display  of  masculine  tasks  and  pursuits  ; 
the  boast  of  equality  with  men,  which  we 
might  at  least  expect  to  see  proved  before 
so  much  is  built  upon  it ;  the  impatience 
of  home  occupations ;  the  forgetfulness  of 
all  the  differences  by  which  nature  points 
to  a  different  vocation  for  the  two  sexes, 
and  other  sad  mistakes  which  threaten  to 
mar  the  good  which  the  wiser  efforts  have 
wrought.  Mostly,  however,  does  this 
frivolous  aspect  of  the  movement  show 
itself  in  mere  follies  of  dress  and  tone,  in 
masculine  manners,  in  contempt  for  con- 
ventionalities, in  the  rude  disclaiming  of 
protection,  in  the  general  defiant  tone  and 
violent  espirit  de  corps^  the  principal  ef- 
fect of  which  upon  sober  minds  is  to  re 
call  how  much  more  numerous,  after  all, 
in  their  own  recollection,  are  the  instances 
of  men  who  were  not  tyrants  to  their 
wives,  than  of  those  who  were.  It  is,  in 
shorty  in  all  that  assemblage  of  unfemtnine 
follies  which  lead  us  daily  to  expect  the 
announcement  of  a  new  amazon  kingdom, 


and  make  us  look  forward,  not  without 
comfort,  to  the  time  when  these  vocifer- 
ous victims  shall  go  forth  to  found  it.  It 
is  asserted  even  that  we  only  see  a  reflex 
of  this  same  folly  in  that  most  melancholy 
phenomenon  of  our  day — the  fast  young 
lady  ;  that  this  painful  exhibition  is  only 
part  of  the  general  defiance  of  all  authority 
and  established  conventions,  part  of  that 
protest  against  all  that  has  been  which  we 
see  in  so  many  forms.  If  it  he  so,  we 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprised  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  frivolous 
it  should  assume  a  form  in  which  self-re- 
spect is  sacrificed  among  other  antiquated 
things. 

When  young  women  who  have  no 
ostensible  occupation  but  amusement, 
assume  a  peculiar  mode  of  dress  and  man- 
ner, the  natural  supposition,  according 
to  old-fashioned  notions,  would  be  that 
it  is  intended  to  secure  admiration  from 
the  other  sex  ;  but  we  are  assured  that 
in  this  case,  far  from  being  intended  to 
attract,  it  is  meant  to  show  a  noble  inde- 
pendence of  their  approval ;  that  it  is  to 
defy  the  opinions  of  men  that  these  cham- 
pions of  their  oppressed  sex  wear  impu- 
dent hats,  and  talk  vulgar  slang.  How 
this  supposition  is  made  to  agree  with 
the  abject  craving  for  an  establishment, 
which  is  not  apparently  less  felt  in  this 
section  of  the  female  fashionable  world 
than  in  any  other,  is  a  point  too  knotty 
for  the  uninitiated  to  solve.  We  only 
hail  with  joy  the  indirect  praise  of  our 
younger  countrymen,  which  is  implied  in 
the  fact  that  these  things  are  supposed 
rather  to  offend  than  attract  them.  It 
would  be  too  painful  a  reflection  for  any 
lover  of  Old  England  could  we  believe 
that  young  men  were  in  any  danger  of 
forming  their  ideal  of  woman  upon  such 
models.  So  far  we  are  reassurred.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  this  habitual  con- 
tempt for  feminine  decorum  ;  if  this  un- 
womanlv  aping  of  male  follies ;  if  this 
unblushing  courting  of  attention  by  a 
style  of  dress  and  manner  which  allows  a 
wide  scope  to  conjecture  as  to  the  kind  of 
attention  that  will  be  acceptable ;  if  these 
are,  indeed,  parts  of  a  protest  in  favor  of 
female  emancipation,  then  truly  it  is  time 
that  earnest  minded  women  should  rise 
and  put  down  the  insolent  pretension  to 
fellowship.  The  aspiration  for  freedom 
which  goes  masquerading  in  bold  attire, 
and  shows  its  capacity  for  self  government 
by  compromising  all  a  woman  should  hold 
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most  dear  for  tbe  sake  of  anew  excitement 
— Buch  aspirations  can  not  too  soon  be 
attacked  by  any  weapons  whicb  the  blant- 
ed  sensibilities  of  tbe  pretenders  will  al- 
low them  to  feel.  The  only  indulgence 
they  deserve  is  owing  to  tbe  far  heavier 
censure  which  falls  on  parents  who  could 
allow  such  inclinations  to  develop  unheed- 
ed) and  drop  the  authority  or  the  influence 
which  should  have  restrained  them,  look- 
ing on  apparently  unmoved  at  evil,  which 
the  young  rush  into,  but  are  themselves 
too  ignorant  to  fathom. 

But  now,  when  we  have  done,  manv 
will  say  to  us,  ^^  Is  the  folly  worth  so  much 
serious  indignation?  Granting  the  con- 
ceit, the  arrogance,  the  absurdities  of  both 
sexes,  are  these  manifestations  of  youthful 
ignorance  a  fit  subject  for  such  grave  re- 
buke ?"  As  such  only,  certainly  not.  If 
it  were  a  passing  fashion  merely  among 
fashionable  young  ladies,  and  boys  dream- 
ing they  are  men,  it  would  not,  indeed,  be 
worth  more  than  a  passing  laugh.  But 
faults  of  this  nature  seem  to  us  to  taint  the 
moral  and  intellectual  constitution ;  and 
those  Buffi'ring  the  taint,  though  now  boys 
and  girls,  hold  in  their  hands  the  destiny, 
for  many  years  to  come,  of  all  we  hold  dear 
in  national  life.  We  live  in  grave  times,  and 
in  the  future  many  an  arduous  struggle 
seems  already  shadowed  forth,  in  which 
the  youth  of  to«day  must  bear  their  part, 
and  brine  honor  or  disgrace  upon  their 
class  and  their  country — struggles)  which 
will  need  qualities  less  easily  roused  at  the 
sudden  call  of  danger  than  the  courage 
and  manliness  the  most  apparently  effem- 
inate among  us  have  never  yet  failed  in. 
Hardy  games  and  wild  sports  may  suffice 
to  counteract  for  that  purpose  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  luxury  and  selMndulgence,  but 
England  may  need  yet   higher    service 


from  her  sons ;  and  may  we  not  well  ask 
what,  in  this  arrogant,  self  suflicient  boy- 
hood, is  preparing  for  a  manhood  of  care, 
of  thought,  and  responsibility? 

What  generous  action  can  we  hope 
from  the  riper  ^ears  of  one  who,  in  the 
age  of  illusions,  is  given  up  to  matter-of- 
fact  wordliness  ;  who,  in  the  age  of  trust, 
is  proud  of  being  suspicious ;  who,  in  the 
age  of  inexperience,  is  full  of  self  Assur- 
ance? What  exalted  sense  of  national 
interests  is  promised  by  the  career  of  one 
who  begins  life  by  disbelieving  in  earnest 
ambition,  to  whom  heroic  action  or  disin- 
terested patriotism  seem  mere  ignorance 
of  the  world  ?  What  course  of  social  or 
political  iroprovemdnt  can  we  expect  from 
one  whose  small  self  is  his  standard  of 
human  achievement — ^to  whom  the  experi- 
ence of  age  inspires  no  respect,  to  whom 
the  utterances  of  genius  are  as  mere  words 
submitted  to  his  criticism,  and  fame  a 
childish  dream — whose  real  criterion  is  the 
gold  it  earns  ?/VWhat  great  or  noble 
thing  dare  we  hope  from  one  to  whom,  in 
the  very  season  of  poetry  and  emotion, 
reverence  is  unknown,  and  who  bows  not 
in  silent  respect  before  moral  or  intellect- 
ual greatness ;  one  who,  if  brought  into 
society  with  all  whom  the  grateful  homage 
of  generations  has  stamped  immortal, 
would  probably  call  Newton  a  vn^iff^  and 
Shakspeare  a  hrichy  and  forthwith  sit  un- 
daimted  in  judgment  upon  both  ?y 

Trulv,  if  such  be  the  prospect  opened 
to  us  by  the  boasted  eaucation  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
look  seriously  into  the  question  ;  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  seek  around  us  for  some  me- 
thods of  dealing  with  the  young  which 
shall  look  a  little  deeper  than  those  now 
in  vogue  into  principles  of  human  nature 
and  the  best  interests  of  society. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  CREATION. 

PosaibUiiies  of  Creation;  or^  What 
the  World  Might  have  Been.  A  Book 
of  JFhncies.  London :  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shal &  Go.  1863.  PoeeibUUies  of  Ore- 
atian^  while  made  up  of  the  fanciful 
or  imaginary,  is  withal  an  exceedingly 
ingenious    and    humorous    book.     We 


were  quite  sure  of  finding  good  in  the 
volume  when,  among  other  things  in  its 
preface,  we  read  the  wise  and  healthy 
words:  ''Creation  is  as  marvelous  now 
as  it  was  six  thousand  years  ago.  We 
may  find  as  much  to  admire  in  uie  hoary 
hills,  and  veteran  sun,  and  modern  plants, 
as  the  first  mortal  when  he  set  out  on  his 
opening  ramble  through  the  groves  of 
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Eden.  There  is  no  fear  that  we  shall  ever 
drain  nature  of  her  many  meanbgs,  or 
extract  the  syllable  of  instruction  she  is 
competent  to  afford.  To  her  great  vol- 
ume there  is  no  *  Finis.'  It  has  occurred 
to  us  sometimes,  as  we  followed  the  writ- 
er's innumerable  'Fancies,'  that  he  has 
not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  the 
doctrine  of  the  conditions  of  existence. 
Not  to  go  further  than  his  second  chap- 
ter, *'  Possible  Atmospheres,'  are  not  the 
fancies  of  such  a  character  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  construct  them  into  the 
premises  of  an  argument  ?  and  if  so,  are 
they  not,  so  far  as  the  main  object  of  the 
book  is  concerned,  simply  useless?  As 
we  could  have  no  life*  at  all  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carburetted  hydrogen,  etc.,  it 
surely  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  depict 
the  lamentable  effects  which  would  follow 
the  production  of  such  an  atmosphere. 


The  author  could  very  well  have  afforded 
to  take  the  fullest  cognizance  of  this  doo- 
trine,  and  would  still  have  had  left  a  wide 
field  for  the  display  of  the  benevolence  and 
wisdom  to  be  traced  in  God's  works.  In 
the  chapter  on  heat  and  cold,  for  example, 
he  has  shown  how  well  he  could  have 
granted  all  that  a  positive  philosopher  has 
a  right  to  demaua,  and  could  none  the 
less  nave  built  up  with  what  remained  an 
irrefragable  and  triumphant  argument. 
His  work,  however,  is  distinguished  by 
so  many  excellences  that  we  prefer  our 
demurrer  with  regret,  and  should  not  pre- 
fer it  at  all  only  that  we  have  so  otlen 
seen  the  evil  of  proving  too  much.  The 
book  is  thoroughly  religious,  notwith- 
standing its  exuberant  fun,  and  is  unmis- 
takably the  production  of  a  man  of 
thought,  culture,  and  scienoe. — JSrUu/$ 
Quarterly. 


From   the   Temple   Bar   MftgABlae. 


THE      FIRST      OF      THE      CONST  A  NTIN  ES. 


A  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCE. 


Soke  names  bear  a  fiUAlitv  with  them. 
The  name  of  '^  Constantine^'  has  been  a 
fatal  one  to  Poland.  Weeks  have  scarce- 
ly grown  into  months  stnoe  the  harsh 
overbearing  policy  and  oppressive  mea- 
sures of  one  Constantine,  Grand  Duke  of 
Russia,  and  brother  of  its  Emperor,  have 
forced  the  long  suffering  Poles  into  an 
insurrection,  the  issue  of  which  lies  still  j 
hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago,  another  Constantine, 
Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  and  likewise  bro* 
ther  of  the  then  reigning  Emperor,  drove 
the  distracted  country  into  a  previous  in- 
surreetion,  by  a  treatment  still  more  harsh 
and  overbearing,  and  by  measures  still 
more  oppressive.  Compared  with  his 
fearfol  uncle,  the  second  Constantine  is 
the  mild  pupil  of  modem  civilimtion; 
compared  with  the  hideous  tyranny  of  the 
**  First  of  the  Oonstantinea,''  his  opprea^ 


sion  has  been  the  gentlest  of  governments. 
With  that  ''  First  of  the  Constantines,'' 
that  wild  and  uncontrollable  offt«pring  of 
a  mad  father,  circumstances  made  me  per- 
sonallv  acq^uainted:  hb  portrait  claims 
some  historical  interest. 

I  was  but  a  youth  when,  in  the  month 
of  June,  1830,  I  suddenly  resolved  one 
day,  while  enjoying  the  delights  of  Vien- 
na, so  push  on  to  Russia,  and  explore  new 
regions  for  the  gratification  of  a  craving 
curiosity  and  an  insatiate  spirit  of  ro- 
mance. Though  light-heartea  and  care- 
less in  general,  I  was  still  too  old  a 
traveler  not  to  have  my  passport  duly 
presented  at  the  Russian  Embassy  for  the 
official  vUa  to  that  jealously-guarded 
country.  Not  the  slightest  objection  was 
offered  on  the  occasion ;  not  the  faintest 
shadow  of  official  demur  elouded  the 
feeling  so  dear  to  ao  Englishmao'a  heart, 
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and  80  often  in  his  month — **  AH  right !" 
I  started  withont  a  foreboding  of  any 
possible  hindrance  from  authorities,  how- 
ever rigid,  and  with  the  clearest  of  con- 
sciences as  to  any  political  opinions,  ^^  sus- 
pected" or  otherwise,  seeing  that  my 
snpeHicial  mind  never  took  any  thought 
on  snch  subjects,  as  not  clearly  akin  to  the 
main  objects  of  my  wanderings — ^the  ro- 
mantic and  the  picturesque.  These  re- 
marks form  a  necessary  pre&ce  to  what 
afterwards  occurred,  although  they  tend 
to  obscure  rather  than  to  elucidate  the 
mystery  of  the  occurrences — a  mystery 
never  to  be  cleared  up — the  mystery  of  a 
roadman^s  motives. 

Adventures  in  plenty,  to  my  heart's 
content,  escorted  me  on  my  journey 
through  Cracow  to  the  gates  of  Warsaw ; 
but  as  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  my  unexpect- 
ly  lengthy  sojourn  in  the  latter  city,  they 
will  find  no  place  here. 

It  so  chanced,  on  my  arrival  at  War- 
saw, that  the  last  Polish  Diet,  or  figament 
of  a  Diet,  was  being  held  there.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  and  the 
Empress  were  present  on  a  temporary 
visit.  Balls,  reviews,  festivities,  illumina- 
tions, imperial  receptions,  were  succeed- 
ing each  other  in  hot-haste  rapidity,  day 
by  day,  night  by  night.  The  pleasant 
and  glittering  comedy  of  state-rejoicing 
was  being  enacted  in  all  the  streets  and 
saloons  of  Warsaw;  and  what  a  mere 
comedy  it  was,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a 
fearful  tragedy  I  It  was  not  my  nature 
then  to  look  beneath  the  surface ;  no  eye 
was  more  easily  dazzled,  no  heart  more 
easily  gratified  by  the  splendor,  than  my 
own  ;  but  its  details,  interesting  as  they 
might  prove  in  some  respects,  again 
form  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this 
paper. 

Agreeable  as  was  the  show,  my  im- 
patient spirit  was  longing  to  be  "  onwards, 
onwards '*  on  my  journey.  On  applying 
for  my  passport,  delivered  up,  as  was  the 
custom,  at  the  city  barriers,  I  was  told, 
to^  my  surprise,  that  there  was  some 
"  little  diflSoulty."  In  a  few  hours  after- 
wards, I  was  ofiicially  informed  that  a 
compulsory  visit,  on  my  part,  was  eamest- 

?  requested  by  the  director  of  the  police. 
y  that  awful  functionary  the  unknown 
fact  was  communicated  to  me,  with  the 
blandest  of  smiles^  but  in  the  most  per- 
emptory of  tones,  that  my  passport  was 
not  en  rkgle^  and  I  was  not  to  be  allowed 
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to  proceed  on  my  journey.    Yainly  I  en- 
treated, expostulated,  blustered,  protested 
that    my  passport    emanated    Irom   the 
highest  English  authorities,  and  was  duly 
signed  by  Russian;  and  even — ^Heaven 
help  my  folly! — swaggered    about   the 
liberty  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  ^'  rights 
of  nations,"   of  which  I  knew  not  the 
very  alphabet.    With  a  tone  slill  as  per- 
emptory, although  with  a  smile  ever  bland, 
I  was  positively  infoimed  that  all  was  use- 
less, but  that  I  might  seek  redress  by 
presenting  a  petition  on  the  subject  to 
the  Orand  Duke  Constantino.    Now  this 
same  Grand  Duke  Constantino  was,  right- 
fully and  legally,  nothing  more  than  the 
commander  of  the  forces  in  Poland,  and 
had  no  possible  concern  with  a  wandering 
Englishman  and  his  passport.    But  he 
had  long  since  usurpea  the  functions  of 
Viceroy  of  the  land,  vice  the  last  legal 
Polish  Viceroy,  deceased,  and  never  re- 
placed.   I  was  dearly  caught,  like  a  poor 
innocent  mouse  in  a  trap.    I  could  neither 
turn  back  on  my  way,  nor  go  on.    Was 
I,  then,  a  prisoner  F    If  so,  why  ?    These 
were  considerations  which  no  inquiry,  and 
no  mental  investigation  of  my  own,  could 
satirfactorily  answer.  There  was  supposed 
to  be  a  sort  of  ofilcial  English  consul  at 
Warsaw,  I  believe ;  but  if  so,  the  gentle- 
man was  non  ini^entus  at  tiie  time.    I 
accepted  the  suggestion  ofiered,  or  per- 
haps, to  speak  more  correctly,  obeyed  the 
order  given.    My  petition  was  duly  pro* 
tocoled  and  addressed  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantino.    Some  days  went  by ;  no 
answer  was  returned.    I  was   growing 
not  only  weary  and  impatient,  but  some- 
what anxious  withal,  when,  one  day,  a 
Colonel  Baron  von  Sass,  with  whom  an 
apparent  chance,  had  made  me  acquainted, 
and  of  whom  more  hereafter,  suggested 
that  I  had  better  solicit  a  presentation  to 
the  Orand  Duke  Constantine — the  sug- 
gestion, as  I  quickly  dboovered,  having 
been  an  order  emanating  from  the  Grand 
Duke  himself.    Moreover,  with  a  friendli- 
ness which  appeared  singular  to  me  at  the 
moment  from  an  almost  entire  stranger, 
but  at  the  time  no  more  than  singular,  as 
no  suspicions  of  any  hidden  vocations  of 
my  agreeable  acquaintance  entered  my 
mind,lie  ofiered  to  be  himself  my  intro- 
ducer.   I  accepted.     I  have  frequently 
wondered  since  what  would  have  happen^ 
ed  had  I  refused. 

Orders  arrived  forthwith  that  I  should 
hold  mysetf  veady  to  be  presented  to  the 
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Grand  Duke  the  folIowiDg  day,  at  hie 
residence  in  the  Belvedere  Palace,  at  e\x 
o^clock  in  the  morning  I  Strange  as  this 
early  hour  appeared  to  the  novice,  it  was 
even  late ;  audiences,  as  I  subsequently 
learned,  were  not  unfrequently  held  at 
four.  The  Grand  Duke  was  ingenious  in 
the  science  of  lesser  torment  to  those 
around  him,  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  well-being. 

To  the  Belvedere  Palace,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  I  drove  one  bright,  but 
somewhat  chilly,  morning  of  June;  or 
did  the  chill  I  felt,  as  I  shivered  more  in 
my  droska,  arise  from  an  indefinite  feeling 
of  awe,  at  being  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  a  despot,  of  whose  insane  violence 
dark  and  mysterious  rumors  had  already 
reached  my  ears  1  Perhaps  so.  Yet 
I  was  too  young  and  light  hearted  to 
indulge  in  presentiments  of  evil,  and  had 
no  natural  awe  of  persons  in  high  places. 
Besides,  what  had  1  to  fear  ?  at  least,  so  I 
reasoned  with  myself.  There  was  nothing 
certainly  in  the  aspect  of  the  so-called 
palace  to  cheer  the  heart,  or  remove  any 
chill  upon  the  feelings.  It  was  a  plain 
red  building,  plain  in  everv  sense,  not  to 
say  ugly ;  ana  as  my  droslca,  which  had 
galloped  along  the  road,  suddenly  took 
to  creeping  before  the  tall  iron  railings  in 
front,  and  then  stopped  with  a  jerk  at  the 
gate,  as  if  the  very  horses  were  suddenly 
smitten  with  awe,  it  looked,  to  my  aston- 
ished eyes,  more  like  a  barrack,  not  to  say 
a  prison,  than  a  palace.  I  passed  the 
sentinels  unchallenged.  Orders  had  evi- 
dently been  given.  The  strange  darkling 
silence  that  prevuled  did  but  increase  the 
feeling  of  oppression  which  the  aspect  of 
the  cheerless  palace  caused  to  creep  more 
chillily  than  ever  over  the  mind.  In  sub- 
sequent days  I  got  more  accustomed  to 
the  place,  and  the  chill  gradually  passed 
off  in  some  degree,  though  never  wholly ; 
but  I  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  a 
common  saying  in  Warsaw,  that  the  frogs 
never  dared  to  croak  in  the  neighboring 
ponds  when  Constantino  sojourned  at  the 
nelvedere. 

That  the  palace  was  as  cheerless  within 
as  without,  I  quickly  learned,  when  I  was 
met  by  my  acquaintance.  Colonel  von  Sass, 
on  the  threshold,  and  conducted,  with  a 
whisper  here  and  a  murmur  there,  be- 
stowed on  various  military  forms  that 
were  marshaled  on  either  side,  to  a  spaci- 
ous but  tolerably  bare  ante-room.  Here 
every  thing  again  was  plam  and  cmadom- 


ed ;  every  where  the  atmosphere  wag  pre- 
vaded  by  that  awful  chill.  lu  the  apart- 
ment stood,  in  a  group,  several  officers. 
They  were  conversing  in  a  lone  tone 
among  themselves — a  tone  that  involun- 
tarily called  the  words  of  Shakespeare  to 
my  mind:  ^^In  bondsman's  key,  with 
bated  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness.*' 
They  were  joined  by  my  introducer ;  and 
my  little  British  pride  was  aroused  with- 
in me  when  I  could  not  but  observe  that 
their  conversation  was  now  of  me,  and 
that,  as  heads  were  turned  now  and  then 
to  scan  my  person,  many  a  low  and,  it 
seemed,  satirical  chuckle  was  indulged  in. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  were 
ranged  several  sub-officers  and  privates  of 
various  regiments,  evidently  intended  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Grand  Duke.  The  ' 
long  mmutes  were  not  pleasant  ones,  as  I 
stood  in  my  isolated  and  awkward  posi- 
tion, aware  that  I  was  the  object  of  re- 
mark. Suddenly  the  door  of  an  inner 
apartment  opened.  There  was  a  general 
start,  a  rapid  formal  ranging  of  every 
body  present.  But  it  was  a  false  alarm ; 
it  was  only  a  smart  adjutant,  who  entered 
with  a  jaunty,  but  still  cat-like  step,  dis- 
turbing the  silence  only  with  the  clanking 
of  his  spurs.  After  a  murmured  greeting 
he  bestowed  his  attention  on  the  ^^  speci- 
mens "  of  the  Grand  Duke's  military  hot- 
house, ranged  against  the  wall,  pulling  the 
hair  of  one,  punching  the  cheek  of  another, 
knocking  up  the  head  of  a  third,  and  going 
through  these  rough  maneuvers  with  a 
piano  accompaniment  of  unharraonious 
oaths  en  sourdine.  Another  false  alarm 
— another  adjutant :  more  low  greetings, 
more  punching  and  pulling  and  knocking 
of  heads,  with  an  accompaniment  of  a 
similar  symphony  in  another  key.  The 
poor  puppets  submitted  to  the  exercise  of 
lists  and  lingers  as  mere  machines.  The 
adjutants  again  disappeared.  Then  came 
a  long  pause,  more  oppresive  than  all  the 
previous  deadly  chill.  At  last  the  folding- 
doors  of  the  inner  room  were  thrown 
open.  Again  a  spasmodic  start  of  all 
there  present,  saving  the  puppets,  who 
seemea  to  have  been  drilled  out  of  all  vi- 
tality. A  hoarse  murmur  from  within  the 
room  beyond — and,  followed  by  his  adju- 
tants and  general  officers,  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino  strode  quickly  into  the 
room.  Spite  of  myself^  my  heart  beat 
painfully. 

As  the  dreaded  man  passed  along  the 
gathered  line  of  officers,  he  condescended 
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to  return  their  inurinured  salutation  with 
a  series  of  grunts.  He  then  fixed  his 
sharp  eyes  on  the  young  foreigner  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room  with  a  prolonged 
and  steady  stare,  knitting  his  brows  with 
a  heavy  scowl  the  while.  Presently  he 
tossed  his  head  back  with  another  grunt, 
and,  without  further  notice  or  salution, 
strode  to  examine  the  puppets  selected 
for  his  inspection.  There  was  a  very  visi- 
ble agitation  and  uneasiness  pervading 
the  countenances  of  the  officers  m  attend- 
ance. Will  the  dreaded  man  find  any 
thing  wrong  ?  The  Grand  Duke  gave  a 
word  of  command.  The  puppets  marched 
as  far  as  the  space  would  permit.  An- 
other word  of  command,  and  the  pnppets 
went  through  some  passes  of  sword-exer- 
cise. Pretty  doll's  play  it  was.  I  had 
played  a  similar  game  with  figures  on  a 
mimic  stage.  One  would  have  tl>ought, 
to  see  the  soared  and  anxious  faces  of  the 
officers  on  duty,  that  the  fate  of  the  world 
hung  by  a  hair  upon  the  next  few  mo- 
ments. As  I  aflcrwards  learned,  had  but 
a  button  been  out  of  place,  a  belt  disor- 
ordered  but  a  hair^s  breadth,  a  step  or  a 
sword-pass  but  the  fraction  of  an  inch  out 
of  regulation,  rage  and  fury  would  have 
been  thundered  by  the  angry  despot; 
general,  colonel,  quartermaster — all  would 
have  been  placed  under  arrest ;  every  pri- 
vate would  have  received  five  hundred 
lashes ;  and  all  around  wouhl  have  suffer- 
ed the  most  ignominious  of  moral  martyr- 
doms during  the  day.  That  morning,  as 
propitious  fates  would  have  it,  the  thun- 
der never  so  much  as  growled.  The  fatal 
words,  "contrary  to  regulation,"  were 
never  spoken.  The  military  despot  did  not 
smile,  but  his  silence  was  sufficient.  The 
spell  of  terror  was  broken.  The  crisis  of 
the  day  was  passed. 

I  had  previously  seen  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantme  at  a  great  review.  But  dur 
ing  the  process  of  this  inspection  I  was 
able,  for  the  first  time,  to  scan  his  person 
near  and  narrowly.  What  a  contrast  to 
his  brother,  the  Emperor  Nicholas !  The 
one  at  that  time  in  the  prime  and  pei-fect- 
on  of  manly  beauty,  although  of  cold  and 
awe-inspiring  type ;  the  other,  cursed  with 
a  countenance  of  rare  and  almost  super- 
human ugliness !  The  form  of  the  Grand 
Duke  was  tall  and  burly,  burly  almost  to 
unwieldiness ;  but  that  face!  The  fore- 
head was  high  and  full ;  but  the  brow 
overhanging,  as  a  penthouse — a  pair  of 
small  swinish  eyes,  that  glanced  around, 


now  and  then,  with  the  ferocity  of  an  un- 
tamed  beast — the  nose  short  to  stnmpiness 
and  turned  up,  as  if  to  afford  an  easy  in- 
spection of  the  brain  through  the  spread- 
ing nostrils — the  upper  lip  long,  the  low- 
er protruding — the  expression  fierce  sul- 
len, lowering.  The  portrait  is  not  over- 
charged. There  is  naught  "set  down  in 
malice.''  Once  seen,  it  was  never  to  be 
forgotten.  It  was  destined  to  haunt  my 
dreams  afterwards  in  many  a  nightmare. 

Presently,   without    any  ceremony  of 
formal  presentation,  or  any  previous  in- 
troduction, the  Grand  Duke  strode  quick- 
ly down  upon  me.    It  was  mv  good  for- 
tune, as  I  afterwards  learned,  that  the  ani- 
mal, compounded  of  a  tiger  and  a  bear, 
was  in  unusually  good  humor.  For  a  won- 
der, nothing  had  gone  wrong  that  morn- 
ing.   He  eyed  me  with  a  scowl,  from  top 
to  toe,  for  a  few  seconds,  which  appeared 
to  me  interminable,  gi*owled,  or  rather 
grunted,  at  me  without  words,  turned  to 
my  introducer,  who  had  advanced  a  step 
before  the  other  officers,  and  sharply  ask- 
ed, "  Speaks  German  ?"  and,  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  burst  suddenly 
into  a  torrent  of  questions  to  me,  in  a 
brief   and    authoritative    tone,    without 
always    waiting    for    an    answer,    and 
with  the  evident  expectation  of  receiving 
his   replies   as  rapidly.      Who  was  I? 
What   was  I  ?     W  hence  did   I  come  ? 
Whither  was  I  going?      Why    did    I 
come  to  Poland  ?    What    did    I    want 
in  Warsaw?    What  did  I  think  of  all 
that  I  had  seen  ?  were  but  a  tew  of  these 
abrupt  and  overwhelming  questions.    I 
did  my  best  to  stand  my  ground.    There 
were  no  suspicious  passes  in  this  rapid  fence 
to  parry ;  so  I  gave  thrust  for  thrust  as 
quickly  as  I   was  able.     It  was  vainly^ 
however,  that  I  attempted  to  take  the  in- 
itiative in  the  matter  of' my  disputed  pass- 
port :  not  a  moment's  breathing  time  was 
allowed  me  for  this  purpose;  and,  without 
the  faintest  allusion  to  this,  the  sole  rea* 
son  for  my  presentation,  my  gruff  ques- 
tioner turned  his  back  on  me  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  accosted  me,  with  a  jerk  of  the 
head  and  another  grunt.    I  was  dismiss- 
ed. 

My  introducer  followed  me  from  the 
room,  and  his  first  words  were  to  congrat- 
ulate me  on  the  satisfactory  result  of  my 
interview.  "  You  must  have  been  charm- 
ed with  the  condescension  and  politeness 
of  his  imperial  highness,'^  he  saia.  Evad- 
ing any  reply  to  so  doubtAil  a  remark,  al- 
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though  afterwards  fully  appreciating  the 
condescension  and  politeness  that  *vere  to 
be  judged  simply  by  comparisons,  I  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  that  of  course  there 
would  be  no  further  "little  difficulty" 
about  my  unlucky  passport.  On  getting 
no  answer,  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  strange 
satirical  smile  flitting  over  the  face  of  my 
acquaintance.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Was 
I  still  to  be  detained  ?  I  asked.  But  why? 
What  object  could  there  be  in  thus  laying 
a  strong  arm  upon  an  insignificant  mdi- 
vidual  like  myself,  an  unknown  English 
youth,  clearly  only  traveling  for  his  pleas- 
ure? There  could  be  none.  Still  no 
answer — still  the  recurrence  of  that  singu- 
lar smile.  I  could  not  comprehend  the 
mystery.  I  may  even  add  here  that  I 
have  never  cleared  it  to  this  day.  But  so 
it  was ;  my  detention  was  resolved  on. 
The  next  morning  brought  me  a  visit  from 
the  Baron  von  Sass.  It  had  been  decided 
that  I  must  write  to  one  of  the  English 
ministers  of  either  of  the  continental  cities 
where  I  had  last  sojourned,  Munich  or 
Vienna,  and  obtain  a  new  passport  before 
I  could  proceed.  But  such  a  one  will  be 
no  more  than  what  I  already  possessed, 
was  my  objection.  A  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  another  smile  were  all  my  an- 
swer. There  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
The  despot's  mandate  was  as  irrevocable 
as  it  was  resistless.  On  my  further  ob- 
jecting the  inconveniences  to  me  arising 
from  a  compulsory  residence,  for  an  inde- 
finite number  of  weeks,  at  Warsaw,  I  was 
politely  informed  that  his  (the  Baron  von 
Sass's)  house  was  open  to  me  as  a  guest. 
I  protested  against  this  intrusion  on  my 
part;  I  was  politely  urged.  Rei'terated 
protests,  reiterated  poUteness,  at  last 
Drought  to  my  cognizance  a  further  fact — 
I  was  to  reside,  during  my  stay,  with  my 
Dew  acquaintance,  tohe'her  Ifoouldor  no. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  position  of  ray  very  obliging 
and  hospitable  host  "  to  order." 

"2>d  moriuis  nil  nisi  bene^^^  I  would 
gladly  adopt  as  my  motto  in  speaking  of 
him.  He  was  killed,  poor  fellow,  in  an 
apartment  of  that  same  Belvedere,  in  at- 
tempting to  defend  his  master^s  escape, 
on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Polish  revo- 
lution a  few  months  afler wards.  Gentle- 
manly and  courteous  in  intercourse,  a 
lover  of  literature,  no  mean  poet  and  nov- 
elist himself,  cordial  and  most  hospitable 
to  all  his  guests,  he  was  to  me  a  most 
agreeable  host.    But  what  I  began  quick- 


ly to  suspect  was  gradually  confirmed  by 
the  acquaintances  I  was  destined  to  make 
among  the  young  Russian  ofiicers  thrown 
in  my  way.  The  Baron  von  Sass  was  one 
of  the  numerous  army  spies  employed  by 
the  Grand  Duke  Coiistantine.  He  was 
chief  of  the  secret  military  police.  Why, 
in  his  capacity  more  immediately  connect- 
ed with  military/  matters,  he  should  have 
been  selected  as  the  man  who  was  to 
make  my  acquaintance,  and  afterwards  to 
be  my  "  keeper,"  I  was  never  able  to  dis- 
cover. The  spy  system  that  prevailed  in 
Warsaw  was  organized  in  six  or  eight 
categories.  There  was  the  postal  spy 
office,  the  native  (subdivided  for  nobles 
and  for  bourgeois,)  the  military,  the  offi- 
cial, and  that  exercised  over  foreigners, 
among  many  others.  How  came  it,  then, 
that  I  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
appointed  to  supervise  my  own  particular 
category  ?  I  can  not  tell.  At  all  events, 
I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  man- 
ner of  my  detention,  since  detained  I  was 
to  be.  Among  the  many  spies,  to  the 
number  of  several  hundreds,  high  and  low, 
who  swarmed  in  the  city  of  Warsaw,  none 
certainly  could  have  perfoimed  such  igno< 
ble  functions  with  more  natural  kindliness 
and  gentlemanly  grace  than  did  the  Baron 
von  Sass.  To  this  day  I  can  scarcely 
sever  my  esteem  for  the  well-bred  and 
highly-cultivated  gentleman  from  the  eon- 
tempt  and  abhorrence  wl^ch  his  functions 
inspired.  Would,  indeed,  that  I  could 
write  "  J)e  mortuis  nil  nisi  bene .'" 

My  compulsory  sojoura  in  Warsaw, 
under  these  peculiar  and  ineomprehensible 
conditions,  was,  with  certain  occasional 
drawbacks,  as  pleasant  as  a  pleasure-loving 
young  fellow  of  my  age  could  desire.  A 
carriage  was  provided  for  me ;  I  was 
taken  to  see  every  object  of  interest,  made 
a  sharer  in  every  festivity.  Among  the 
drawbacks  I  could  but  reckon  my  constant 
compelled  attendances  on  the  Grand 
Duke,  into  whose  presence  I  was  sum- 
moned, by  order,  on  an  average  three 
times  a  week.  At  first  these  attendances 
were  confined  to  the  early  morning  levees 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  which  generally  took 
place  at  five  o'clock.  On  these  occasions 
the  scene  was  always  similar,  with  casual 
variations,  to  that  already  described. 
Sometimes  the  imperial  tiger-bear  would 
never  condescend  to  bestow  the  slightest 
notice  on  me  during  the  whole  interview. 
Sometimes  he  would  pass  me  with  only  a 
sulky  nod  of  recognition,  and  a  still  sul- 
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kier  gimnt.  At  times  he  would  question 
me  rapidly  and  concisely  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  connected  with  England  and 
English  institutions  ;  and  when  I  declar- 
ed my  ignorance  on  some  matters,  would 
eye  me  with  a  look  of  suspicious  rage,  or 
spit  out  the  words  that  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself  (perhaps  I  ought,)  that 
I  was  a  fool — a  dumtier  junger — the  latter 
expression  conveying  an  insult  which  a 
German  alone  can  fully  comprehend. 
When  first  it  was  used,  my  blood  boiled, 
my  eye  fliished  probably,  and  I  looked 
around  on  the  officers  assembled,  my 
whole  frame  tingling  with  shame.  But 
the  witnesses  of  the  insult  were  impassive 
— ^they  had  probably  endured  far  worse 
themselves.  I  could  but  be  impassive  too. 
Once  I  ventured  an  almost  unconscious 
look  of  reproach,  which  was  received 
with  a  hoarse  laugh,  and  the  information 
that  I  was  "  a  rum  fellow," — ein  curioser 
Kerl, 

One  day  I  was  startled  by  an  order  to 
wait  on  his  imperial  highness  at  a  later 
hour — in  fact,  to  breakfast.  Afterwards, 
these  invitations  were  frequently  repeated ; 
and  it  was  in  the  more  intricate  recesses 
of  his  den  that  I  was  able  to  study  the 
humors  of  the  wild  beast  more  closely. 
Breakfasting  with  such  an  animal  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  pastime.  Occasion- 
ally, true,  there  was  a  sort  of  sulky  grace 
in  the  imperial  politeness ;  but  ever  to 
feel  at  my  ease  was  beyond  my  power. 
It  was  never  possible  to  know  or  foresee 
how  and  when  the  creature's  wrath  might 
be  roused ;  and  when  once  the  storm  of 
rage  commenced,  it  was  with  difficulty 
assuaged.  The  task  of  pacification  was 
something  more  than  I  ever  ventured  to 
attempt.  The  looking  on  in  silence,  with 
what  apparent  calmness  I  could  assume, 
was  my  only — perhaps,  my  best — policy. 
At  these  private  interviews  there  was  one 
person  almost  always  present,  who  at  the 
same  time  interested  and  astonished  me. 
Tliis  was  the  Princess  Lowicz,  his  wile 
— ^his  wife  by  a  left-handed  marriage,  but 
no  less  his  legitimate  wife — the  woman  for 
whose  sake,  as  some  surmises  would  have 
it,  he  had  renounced  the  imperial  throne 
of  Russia  in  favor  of  his  younger  brother 
Nicholas.  Graceful  ^nd  ladylike  in  man- 
ner rather  than  beautiful,  this  extraordi- 
nary woman,  whose  fate  was  thus  linked 
to  a  wild  animal,  without  reason  to  con- 
trol his  impulses,  and  whose  obstinacy, 
ferocity,  and  cruelty  were  notorious  all 


over  Europe,  had  seemingly  obtained  an 
influence  over  the  creature  to  whom  she 
was  chained,  which  was  at  once  irresisti- 
ble, and  always  exercised  for  good.  And 
with  what  seeming  ease  and  gentleness 
was  the  beneficial  influence  called  into 
play !  It  was  truly  a  soft  and  silken,  and 
even  almost  invisible,  cord  by  which  the 
furious  beast  was  led.  The  old  types  of 
Una  and  the  lion  were  revived  in  this 
strangely  contrasting  pair.  I  have  seen 
the  lion  sitting  low,  and  playing  with  the 
silken  locks  of  Una,  or  fondling  her  little 
hands  in  his  paws,  while  listening  to  the 
English  which  flowed  with  a  pleasant, 
slightly  foreign,  accent  from  her  mouth, 
as  she  conversed  with  me,  and  evidently 
delighting  in  her  display  of  an  accomplish- 
ment which  he  himself  did  not  possess. 
It  was  probably  for  the  purpose  of  speak- 
ing my  native  tongue  with  her  that  1  was 
iuvited  so  frequently.  The  monster  would 
set  us  talking,  rubbing  his  paws  with 
seeming  satisfaction  as  the  conversation 
progressed,  and  grunting  in  his  peculiar 
fiishion  when  pleased  by  the  information, 
which,  in  answer  to  his  ceaselessly  reiter- 
ated inquiries,  I  was  able,  without  flat- 
tery, to  give,  that  slie  spoke  the  language 
with  a  rare  perfection.  I  might  have 
added,  had  I  dared,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  alluring  than  the  tones  in  which 
my  native  Enghsh  was  so  sweetly  uttered. 
In  truth,  and  especially  in  those  notes  of 

fentle  and  caressing  expostulation  which 
sometimes  heard,  her  voice  was  exqui- 
site. 

On  one  occasion  I  heard  the  good  angel 
plead  for  me.  The  scene  would  have  been 
utterly  ludicrous  in  its  grotesqueness,  had 
not  a  madman  been  the  prominent  actor 
in  it.  Strawberries  were  on  the  breakfast- 
table.  I  had  eaten  of  them  to  satiety, 
when  my  imperial  host  asked  me  to  take 
some  more ;  I  declined.  I  was  again  re- 
quested to  eat,  a  little  less  politely ;  I  still 
refused;  and  the  requests  became  com- 
mands. I  had  my  own  boyish  pride  and 
obstinacv — no  commands  would  have  in- 
duced  me  to  eat  another  strawberry.  This 
contradiction  was  more  than  the  wayward 
despot  could  endure;  his  mad  passion 
burst  forth ;  he  thrust  the  plate  of  straw- 
berries at  my  jaw,  then  flung  it  at  my 
bead,  spat  in  my  face,  and  stamped  about 
the  room,  foaming — really,  not  metaphori- 
cally, foaming — at  the  mouth  with  rage, 
and  uttering  yells  which  were  probably 
Russian  curses.    His  fair  wife  followed 
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him  as  he  roshed  hither  and  thither,  ex- 
postulating, wheedling,  coaxing.  Her 
arms  were  at  last  around  his  neck,  and 
she  pulled  him  down  into  a  chair.  Now 
she  gently  laughed,  as  one  who  would  ca- 
jole a  fractious  child  into  a  smile ;  and  the 
maddened  child  did  smile  at  last,  then 
laugh,  then  burst  into  a  noisy  roar  of  mer- 
riment. The  beast  was  tamed  for  the 
time.  A  stealthy  wave  of  the  hand  from 
the  Princess  told  me  my  better  course. 
I  escaped  amidst  the  yells  of  laughter  from 
the  now  merry  monster. 

It  may  be  easily  inferred  that,  light  as 
my  strange  captivity  had  been  to  me,  I 
was  not  without  considerable  anxiety  as 
to  its  eventual  result.  There  was  nothing 
to  guarantee  me  from  any  wild  fanc^  that 
might  suddenly  take  hold  on  the  mmd  of 
the  semi  madman,  with  whom  I  had  to 
deal.  The  same  caprice  that  had  induced 
him  to  detain  me  in  Warsaw  on  a  frivolous 
pretext — for  mere  caprice  it  could  but  ap- 
)'ear  to  me — might  urge  him  to  maltreat 
me  in  some  outrageous  manner  for  no 
reason  at  all.  There  was  probably  some 
amount  of  '^  chaff"  in  the  whispered 
fears  of  my  young  military  friends  of 
the  hour,  that  I  might  be  at  any  moment 
"  packed  off"  to  some  fortress,  and  "  never 
heard  of  more ;"  and  at  these  suggestions 
I  would  laugh  as  extravagant  jokes.  But 
in  lonely  moments  of  sober  earnestness  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge  to  myself  that 
al  1  was  possible.  Well-authenticated  cases 
of  the  most  capricious  cruelty  continually 
reached  my  ears.  Several  such  occurred 
while  I  was  myself  at  Warsaw ;  some — 
such  as  arrests  for  the  most  frivolous  rea- 
sons, orders  for  imprisonment  in  fortresses, 
and  scenes  of  personal  violence — under  my 
own  eyes.  The  degradation  of  a  bour- 
geois of  Warsaw,  because  he  had,  un- 
knowingly, a  Russian  deserter  in  his 
service,  to  wheel  a  dirt-barrel  around  the 
city  in  chains ;  the  dastardly  ill-treatment 
of  the  man's  daughter  when  she  sued  for 
pardon  ;  the  sending  of  schoolboys  to  the 
army  as  common  soldiers,  because  they 
had  eulogized  Brutus,  spite  of  the  frantic 
supplications  of  their  parents  ;  the  depor- 
tation of  officers,  never  to  be  heard  of 
more,  no  one  knew  whither ;  the  flogging 
of  priests  for  contradiction  of  opinion ;  the 
constant  imprisonments ;  the  tortnrings  to 
death;  the  chastisement  of  women  who 
had  dared  to  murmnr  when  their  husbands 
or  sons  were  sent  to  Siberia,  or  imprisoned 
for  a  whim  or  a  caprice — the  tnousand 


fearful  devices  of  a  madman  in  his  maddest 
freaks — tale  after  tale  of  horror  was  dinned 
into  my  ears.  These  I  knew  to  be  true ; 
and,  although  I  felt  firm  in  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  harm,  I  never  knew  how  a 
woi'd  or  a  look  might  not  be  tortured  into 
a  deliberate  offence.  I  might  be  pardoned, 
therefore,  in  not  always  feeling  so  assured 
as  to  the  results  of  mv  strange  and  mys- 
terious position  under  the  paw  of  the  wild- 
b^ast. 

The  mildest  of  the  probable  fates  of 
which  I  was  continually  warned  was,  that 
I  might  be  compelled,  against  my  will,  to 
take  service  under  the  tyrant  of  Poland. 
That  he  took  a  fancy,  on  occasions,  to  en- 
list young  foreigners  in  his  army,  in  order 
to  introduce  a  new  element  into  its  organ- 
ization, I  knew  to  be  a  fact.    Perhaps  this 
whim  was,  after  all,  the  real  solution  of 
the  mystery  of  my  absurd  and  illegal  de- 
tention.   One  circumstance  induced  me  to 
conceive  that  I  might  be  right  in   this 
opinion.    It  is  necessary,  however,  to  pre- 
mise that  my  constant  inquiries  at  the 
Dost-office  for  the  expected  new  passport 
from  Munich  or  Vienna  were  wholly  futile, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  no  letters  reached 
me  from  relatives  or  friends.    His  mighti- 
ness the  Polish  autocrat  even  condescend- 
ed  occasionally  to  ^' chaff"   me,  in   his 
pleasantest  and  most  jocose  growls,  on  the 
evident  proof  that    no  mmister  would 
^rant  me  a  new  passport,   no  Russian 
minister  countersign  it,  and  that  I  was 
very  obviously  an  objectionable  and  sus- 
picious personage.    It  was  only  afterwards 
that  it  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the 
Grand  Duke  had  laid  an  embargo  on  my 
new  passport,  had  ordered  it,  ou  arrival, 
to  be  brought  to  his  chancelleries  and  had 
it  even  then  in  his  own  possession.     Pret- 
ty pleasantry  I     At  last,  during  one  of  the 
eany  morning  levees  at  the  Belvedere,  the 
Grand  Duke,  who  had  previously  paid  me 
not  the  slightest  attention,  suddenly  strode 
down  upon  me  with  the  abrupt  and  almost 
angry  question  whether  I  would  take  sei*- 
vice  under  him.    I  hesitiited.*    He  growl- 
ed out  the  question  once  more.    I  spoke 
of  not  being  my  own  master,  of  having  pa- 
rents whom  it  was  my  duty  to  consult.    A 
furious  "Yes  or  no  ?  — a  rapid  "No"  from 
me — a  furious  growl  in  my  face — a  mo- 
ment's pause,  duiing  which  1  expected  the 
despot  would  have  struck  me — he  tunied 
his  back,   and  all   was  over  !      Shortly 
afterwards,  my  new  passport,  viae  for  St. 
Petersburg,  was  placed  in  my  hands  by 
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Baron  von  Sass,  together  with  a  host  of 
letters  of  long  date,  all  of  which  bore 
traces  of  having  been  opened.  I  was 
cautioned  by  my  friendly  host  to  ask  no 
questions,  and  make  no  remarks  ;  but  I 
was  free,  at  length,  to  pursue  my  journey. 
My  last  leave-taking  audience  with  the 
dreaded  man  passed  over  without  a  word ; 
a  cold  haughty  acknowledgment  and  one 
more  sulky  grunt  were  all  the  signs  of 
conge  I  received.  Warsaw  was  not  left 
without  regret.  I  had  made  many  pleas- 
ant jovial  acquaintances ;  and  even  my 
good  host,  spite  of  his  despicable  functions, 
had  won  a  place  in  my  heart.     But,  al- 


though still  anxious,  I  drew  my  breath 
more  satis&ctorily,  with  a  sense  of  rescue, 
when  I  found  myself  flying  towards  the 
North,  and  felt  myself  comparatively  free 
from  the  claws  of  the  tiger-bear. 

The  "  First  of  the  Constantines  "  died 
during  the  ensuing  war — by  poison,  it  was 
said ;  his  tender,  amiable  wife  soon  follow- 
ed him.  The  fate  of  the  Second  of  the 
Constantines,  like  that  of  the  insurrection 
he  has  raised,  is  still  shrouded  in  darkness. 
Received  with  acclamations  by  the  Poles, 
as  a  man  of  liberal  mind,  he  has  known 
only  how  to  earn  the  curses  of  a  nation, 
as- his  hated  uncle  did  before  him.      P. 
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In  April,  1 848,  Mr.  Bates  left  England 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Wallace  for  an  expe- 
dition to  the  River  Amazons.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  explore  the  natural  history  of 
its  banks,  to  collect  objects,  and  to  gather 
facts  "  towards  solving  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  species."  Mr.  Bates  remained 
seven  years  after  Mr.  Wallace's  return, 
explored  some  thousands  of  miles  which 
the  latter  never  trod,  and  found  himself 
once  more  in  England  in  the  summer  of 
1 859.  The  results  of  his  zealous  and  most 
praiseworthy  researches  are  before  us  in 
these  volumes.  They  are  replete  with  in- 
terest and  novelty.  The  pathless  wilds  of 
virgin  forest,  their  exuberance  of  beauty 
and  variety,  their  damp,  warm  moisture, 
and  their  extraordinary  wealth  of  insect- 
life,  the  solemi\  shade  of  their  heaven-kiss- 
ing palms,  and  the  impenetrable  arch  of 
fohage  they  sustain  ;  the  far-stretching 
Amazons,  with  a  drainage  of  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  square  miles,  the 
sparse  and  motley  population  found  at 
intervals  upon  their  banks,  their  incredi- 
ble volume,  and  the  hjilf-savage  charm  of 
- 

*  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons :  a  Record 
of  EUven  Years*  Residence  and  Travel  under  the 
Equator.  By  Hknry  Wjllteh  Batbs.  Two  Vol- 
umes.   London:  John Murrajr.    1868. 


life  upon  their  waters — are  all  reproduced 
in  these  pages,  and  make  one  feel  as  if  one 
had  almost  seen  and  known  for  himself  the 
scenes  which  the  author  has  described. 

In  a  desire  to  convey  to  our  reader 
some  not  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
ground  traversed  by  this  book,  we  are 
met  at  the  very  outset  by  a  difficulty 
which  we  do  not  how  to  surmount.  It  is 
the  difficulty  of  excess  of  materials.  Re- 
commending our  reader,  therefore,  to  pro- 
cure the  book  and  read  for  himself,  we 
shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  indication  of 
some  of  the  author^s  more  notable  facts 
and  observations,  and  to  a  very  brief 
glance  at  their  supposed  bearing  on  the 
Darwinian  theorv  of  the  origin  of  species. 

And  commencing  with  the  human  por- 
tion of  the  Fauna,  we  observe  that  Mr. 
Bates  gives  what  at  the  present  time  is 
unusually  important  testimony  to  the 
character  and  capacity  of  the  numerous 
negroes  he  met  with.  The  slavery  per- 
mitted in  Brazil  is  less  severe  than  that  of 
most  of  the  plantations  of  the  Slave  States 
of  North- America,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
average  negro  are  higher  m  proportion. 
Pari,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Amazons,  was  the  city  of  Mr. 
Bates'  primary  destination;    and  as  his 
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residence  there  extended  over  quite  eigh- 
teen months,  his  evidence  as  to  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  its  population  can  not  be 
impugned  on  the  ground  of  incompetence 
or  of  inadequate  opportunity,  while  it  is 
equally  safe  from  any  other  kind  of  attack. 
He  found  among  the  negro  slaves  of  Pard 
many  traits  of  character  which  needed 
nothing  but  the  scope  of  freedom  to  de- 
velop into  all  the  varieties  of  what  is  ex- 
cellent and  admirable,  and  a  living  and 
most  practical  refutation  of  the  pretence 
as  to  their  natural  degradation.  In  the 
free  negroes  these  traits  were  still  more 
definitely  and  largely  marked,  many  of 
them  bemg  persons  every  way  worthy  of 
confidence  and  esteem.  His  experience  of 
other  parts  of  the  Brazils,  only  confirmed 
the  impressions  made  by  the  negroes  of 
Pard.  They  are  less  superstious,  and  are 
in  other  respects  scarcely  as  low  as  the 
lower-class  Portuguese  settlers,  and  are 
both  as  honest  and  as  religious  as  are 
average  whites.  At  Para,  indeed,  they 
have  built  themselves  a  church,  and  built 
it,  as  the  author  was  informed^entirely  by 
their  own  exertions. 

"  It  is  called  Nossa  Senhora  do  Rosario,  or 
Oar  Lady  of  the  Rosary.  Daring  the  first 
weeks  of  our  residence  at  Par4,  I  freqaently 
observed  a  line  of  negroes  and  negresses  late 
at  night  marching  along  the  streets  singing  a 
chorus.  Each  carried  on  his  or  her  head  a 
quantity  of  building  materials — stones,  bricks, 
mortar,  or  planks.  I  found  they  were  chiefly 
slaves,  who  after  their  hard  day's  work,  were 
contributing  a  little  towards  the  construction 
of  their  church.  The  materials  had  all  been 
purchased  by  their  own  savings.  The  interior 
was  finished  about  a  year  afterwards,  and  was 
decorated,  I  thought,  quite  as  superbly  as  the 
other  churches,  which  were  constructed,  with 
far  larger  means,  by  the  old  religious  orders 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Annually  the  ne- 
groes celebrate  the  festival  of  Nossa  Senhora  do 
Rosario,  and  generally  make  it  a  complete  suc- 
cess." 

A  closer  and  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  negro  character  tends  to  highten  rath- 
er than  to  lower  the  favorable  impressions 
derivable  from  their  religious  zeal.  Mr. 
Bates  and  his  companion  engaged  a  free 
negro  as  cook  and  servant-of-all-work ; 
and  we  can  not  but  make  room  for  his 
master's  valuable  testimony  to  Isodoro, 
and  his  passing  remarks  on  the  negro  sub- 
ject generally.  A  part  of  his  observations 
we  put  in  italics. 

"  I  was  quite  sarprised  to  find  little  or  no 


trace  in  Isodoro  of  that  baseness  of  character 
which  I  had  read  of  as  being  the  rule  amongst 
negro  slaves  in  the  country.  Isodoro  was  an 
old  man,  with  an  anxious,  lugubrious  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  exhibited  signs  of 
having  been  overworked  in  his  younger  days, 
which  I  understood  had  been  passed  in  slaveiy. 
The  first  traits  I  perceived  in  him  were  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  self-respect  and  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pence ;  these  I  found  aftierwards  to  be  by  no 
means  rare  qualities  among  the  free  ne^ocs. 
Sometime  after  he  had  entered  our  serdce,  I 
scolded  him  one  morning  about  some  delay  in 
getting  breakfast.  It  happened  that  it  was 
not  his  fault,  for  he  had  been  detained,  much 
against  his  will,  at  the  shambles.  He  resented 
the  scolding,  not  in  an  insolent  way,  but  in  a 
quiet,  respectful  manner,  and  told  me  how  the 
thing  had  occurred,  that  I  must  not  expect  the 
same  regularity  in  Brazil  which  is  found  in 
England,  and  that  'paciencia'  was  a  neces- 
sary accomplishment  to  a  Brazilian  traveler. 
There  was  nothing  ridiculous  about  Isodoro ; 
there  was  a  gravity  of  demeanor  and  sense  of 
propriety  about  him  which  would  have  been 
considered  becoming  in  a  serving  man  in  any 
country.  This  spirit  of  self-respect  is,  I  think, 
attributable  partly  to  the  lenient  treatment 
which  slaves  have  generally  received  from 
their  white  masters  in  this  part  of  Brazil,  and 
partly  to  the  almost  total  absence  of  prejudice 
against  colored  people  amongst  the  inhabitants. 
This  latter  is  a  very  hopeful  state  of  things. 
It  seems  to  be  encouraged  by  the  governing 
classes  in  Brazil ;  and,  by  drawing  together 
the  races  and  classes  of  the  heterogeneous 
population,  will  doubtless  lead  to  the  most 
happy  results.  /  had  afterwards^  as  I  shall 
have  to  relate  in  the  course  of  my  narrative, 
to  number  free  negroes  amongst  my  most  es- 
teemed friends ;  men  of  temperate^  quiet  ha^ 
hits^  desirous  of  men  tal  and  moral  improvement^ 
obserwtnt  of  the  minor  courtesies  ^  Ufe^  and 
quite  as  trustfoorihy^  in  more  important  mat- 
ters^ as  the  whites  and  half -castes  of  the  province, 
Isodoro  was  not,  perhaps,  scrupulously  honest 
in  small  matters ;  scrupulous  honesty  is  a  rare 
quality  in  casual  servants  any  where.  He  took 
pains  to  show  that  he  knew  he  had  made  a 
contract  to  perform  certain  duties,  and  he 
tried,  evidently,  to  x)erfonn  them  to  the  best 
of  his  ability." 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Bates  met  with  a  negro 
widow,  who,  hiring  her%elf  cut  to  herself 
as  market-gardener,  regularly  paid  her 
owner  the  stipulated  sum  for  her  servioes^ 
and  saved  in  addition  as  much  as  would 
purchase  her  own  and  her  son's  freedonu 
She  was  already  the  owner  of  the  house 
she  lived  in  when  the  author  first  saw^ 
her ;  and  when  he  met  her  more  than  five 
years  afterwards,  she  was  quite  a  prosper- 
ous woman;  she  and  her  son,  a  black- 
smith, living  together  in  happy  and  con- 
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stant  indnstiy,  and  in  the  well-earned  re- 
spect of  the  oommunitj. 

Among  the  Brazilians  proper  the  author 
found  much  to  admire  ;  that  their  govern- 
ment was  efficiently  and  liberally  admin- 
istered ;  but  that  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  country  was,  with  some  exceptions, 
low  and  imhealthy.    There  is  a  zealous 
bishop,  of  dcTout  and  irreproachable  life, 
and  there  are  a  few  priests  who  are  worthy 
of  their  superior;   but,   as  a  rule,   the 
priests  are  both  ignorant  and  irreligious, 
exercising  a  really  baneful  influence  on 
the  morals  and  habits  of  the  people.    The 
half-castes  are  various,  and  present  some 
favorable  specimens ;  but  the  native  In- 
dians exhibit  in  Brazil,  as  elsewhere,  a 
want  of  adaptability  to  circumstances,  an 
incapacity  for  any  Kind  of  culture,  and  a 
general   "inflexibility  of   organization," 
which  make  their  long  continuance  ex- 
tremely doubtful.    One  is  the  more  tempt- 
ed to  regi^et  this,  as  the  obviously  para- 
mount want  of  the  country  is  undoubted- 
ly of  population.    But  the  Indian  can  not 
support  labor  there  with  any  thing  like 
the  endurance  of  even  the  whites,  much 
less  of  the  negroes.    Life  is  sustained  al- 
most without  exertion  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end ;  and  of  the  means  of  the  adorn- 
ment and  refinement  of  life — ^the  cultiva- 
tion of  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  sides — 
the  •  Indian  has  as  little  conception  as  he 
has  of  disposition  to  the  patient  toil  such 
cultivation  would  involve.  Other  classes  of 
the  population  exhibit  more  or  less  of  the 
same  apathy.  There  is  some  little  activity 
in  the  cities,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  country 
is  utterly  undeveloped.    Its  millions  upon 
millions  of  acres  of  soil,  than  which  there 
is  none  in  the  world  more  productive,  its 
extraordinary  facilities  far  conmierce,  and 
its  natural  advantages  of  other  kinds,  ask 
simply  for  men  and  for  time  to  make  the 
Brazils  one  of  the  most  prosperous  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  coimtries  in 
the  world.    The  citizens  of  Pari  have  an 
alliterative  proverb  which  reads :  "  He 
who  goes  to  Para  stops  there ;"  and  Mr. 
Bates  confesses  he  oiten  fancied  himself 
destined  to  add  another  to  the  many  illus- 
trations which  European  and  American 
emigrants  and  visitors  have  furnished  to 
its  truth.    It  needs  little  but  the  condi- 
tions we  have  specified  to  make  the  pro- 
verb as  applicable  to  the  country  at  large 
as  it  now  is  to  Para  alone.     But  leaving 
men  and  cities  behind  us,  we  seek  the 
primeval  forest.    At  a  little  distance  from 


the  path  it  towers  up  to  the  hight  of  a 
hundred  feet  or  more,  looking  at  a  little 
distance  like  some  gigantic  and  unbroken 
wall  of  foliage. 

"  The  tree-trunks  were  only  seen  partially 
here  and  there;  nearly  the  whole  frontage, 
from  fffound  to  summit,  being  covered  with  a^ 
diversified  drapery  of  creeping  plants,  all  of 
the  most  vivid  shades  of  green ;  scarcely  a 
flower,  to  be  seen,  except  in  some  places  a  soli- 
tary scarlet  passion-flower,  set  in  the  green 
mantle  like  a  star.  The  low  ground  on  the  bor- 
ders between  the  forest  wall  and  the  road,  was 
encumbered  with  a  tangled  mass  of  bushy  and 
shrubby  vegetation,  amongst  which  prickly 
mimosas  were  very  numerous,  covering  the 
other  bushes  in  the  same  way  as  brambles  do 
in  England.  Other  dwarf  mimosas  trailed 
along  the  ground  close  to  the  edge  of  the  road, 
shrinking  at  the  slightest  touch  of  the  feet  as 
we  passed  by.  Oassiartrees,  with  their  elegant 
pinnate  foliage  and  conspicuous  yellow  flow- 
ers, formed  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower 
trees,  and  arborescent  arums  grew  in  groups 
around  the  swampy  hollows.  Over  the  whole 
fluttered  a  larger  number  of  brilliantly  colored 
butterflies  than  we  had  yet  seen ;  some  wholly 
orange  or  yellow  (Callidiyas,)  others  with  ex- 
cessively elongated  wings,  sailing  horizontally 
through  the  an*,  colored  black,  and  varied  with 
blue,  red,  and  yellow;  (Helliconii.)  One  mag- 
nificent grassy-green  species  (Coloenis  Dido) 
especially  attracted  our  attention.  Near  the 
ground  hovered  many  other  small  species,  very 
similar  m  appearance  to  those  found  at  home, 
attracted  by  the  flowers  and  the  numerous  Ic- 

fuminouB  and  other  shrubs.  Besides  butter- 
ies, there  were  few  other  insects  except  drag- 
on-flies, which  were  in  great  numbers,  similar 
in  shape  to  English  species,  but  some  of  them 
looking  conspicuously  different  on  account  of 
their  flery-red  colors." 

By-and-by  the  ground  rises,  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  also  has  changed,  and  a 
change  no  less  marked  is  observed  in  the 
surrounding  vegetation.  We  are  in  a 
part  of  the  forest  which  is  of  second 
growth  ;  the  trees  are  less  lofty ;  grasses 
and  cyperacesB  are  abundant;  the  ever- 
greens of  our  gardens  seem  to  be  repro- 
duced. The  radiation  of  heat  is  distinct- 
ly perceptible  in  the  quivering  motion  of 
the  air.  The  very  soil  scorches  our  feet. 
There  is  no  noise  of  bird  or  beast.  We 
know  we  are  under  the  Equator,  but  are 
in  some  danger  of  fiincying  that  the  earth 
has  been  cast  bodily  into  a  solar  oven, 
when,  happily,  we  again  near  the  forest, 
and,  plunging  into  its  shade,  find  unspeak- 
able relief.  So  densely  interwoven  is  the 
lofly  foliage  overhead,  that  it  is  only  here 
and  there  Ve  can  discern  the  immeasur- 
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able  blue  depths  of  sky.  Then  the  ground 
becomes  more  swampy,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  make  one's  way.  The  character  of 
much  of  the  vegetation  has  altered  along 
with  it ;  and  we  are  told  that  our  best 
chance  of  forming  a  conception  of  the 
scene,  is  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  palm- 
house  at  Kew  spreading  over  a  vast 
swamp,  to  imagine  large  exogenous  trees, 
answering  to  our  oaks  and  elms,  scattered 
among  its  palms,  and  covered  with  creep- 
ers and  parasites,  while  "  the  ground  is 
encumbered  with  fallen  and  rotting  trunks, 
branches,  and  leaves;  the  whole  illumi- 
nated by  a  glowing  vertical  sun,  and  reek- 
ing with  moisture."  The  forests  of  the 
other  parts  are  similar  to  those  whose  de- 
scription we  have  borrowed.  Their  in- 
sect, bird,  and  mammal  life  present  great- 
er and  more  noticable  varieties  than  their 
vegetation,  though  the  mammals  are  com- 
paratively few.  What  the  author  has 
written  of  the  first  forests  he  explored  is 
no  less  applicable  to  the  others. 

"  To  obtain  a  fair  notion  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  animal  tenants  of  these  forests, 
it  is  necessary  to  follow  up  the  research  month 
after  month,  and  explore  them  in  different  di- 
rections and  at  all  seasons.  During  several 
months  I  used  to  visit  this  district  two  or 


of  inhospitable  wildness  which  the  forest  is 
calculated  to  inspire  is  increased  tenfold  under 
this  fearful  uproar.  Often,  even  in  the  still 
hours  of  mid-day,  a  sudden  crash  will  be  heard, 
resounding  afar  through  the  wilderness,  as 
some  great  bough  or  entire  tree  falls  to  the 
ground.  There  are,  besides,  many  sounds 
which  it  is  impossible  to  accoimt  for.  I  found 
the  natives  generally  as  much  at  a  loss  in  this 
respect  as  myself.  Sometimes  a  sound  is  heard 
like  the  clang  of  an  iron  bar  against  a  hard, 
hollow  tree,  or  a  piercing  cry  rends  the  air ; 
these  are  not  repeated ;  and  the  succeeding 
silence  tends  to  highten  the  unpleasant  im- 
pression which  they  make  on  the  mind." 

What  a  rich  and  interesting  field  awaits 
the  explorations  of  the  Naturalist  in  Bra- 
zil, we  may  in  some  part  jud^e  from  the 
&ct  that  on  the  author's  an-ival  at  Pani 
there  were  seven  hundred  species  of  but- 
terfliek  alone  within  an  hour's  walk  of 
the  town.  The  subsequent  increase  of 
population,  and  the  extension  of  the  sub- 
urbs which  has  followed  it,  will  make 
necessary  to  Mr.  Bates'  successors  a  little 
modification  of  that  statement.  Civiliza- 
tion is  very  gradnally  trenching  on  the 
ground  which  has  for  uncounted  ages  been 
the  scene  of  the  operations  of  Nature  un- 
checked and  unobserved ;  but  many  more, 
doubtless,  are  the  ages  which  must  pass 


three  days  every  week,  and  never  failed  to  ob-    before  the  explorer  will  need  go  far  from 


tain  some  species  new  to  me,  of  bird,  reptile, 
or  insect.  It  seemed  to  be  an  epitome  of  all 
that  the  Para  forests  could  produce.  This 
endless  diversity,  the  coolness  of  the  air,  the 
varied  and  strange  forms  of  vegetation,  the  en- 
tire freedom  from  mosquitoes  and  other  pests, 
and  even  the  solemn  gloom  and  silence,  com- 
bined to  make  my  rambles  through  it  always 
pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.  Such  places  are 
paradises  to  a  naturalist,  and  if  he  be  of  a  con 


Para  to  verify  the  insect  discoveries  which, 
once  on  the  spot,  were  made  by  the  author 
with  ease.  Equally  noticeable  with  the 
excessive  number  of  the  species,  however, 
was  the  fewness  of  the  individuals ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  in  great  part  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  numbers  and  variety 
of  the  Insectivoree.  Among  the  chief  of 
them  were  the  dragon-flies.    To  day-fly- 


templative  turn  there  is  no  situation  more  fa-  ,  \^^  insects  they  appeared  not  less  destrut- 
yorable  for  his  indulging  the  tendency.  There  ^j^  ^^^^^  the  birds.  They  were  incessant- 
is  something  in  a  tropical  forest  akm  to  the  ■ ,  .  ^  ^  ^    j 

ocean  in  Its  effects  on  the  mmd.    Man  feels  so    y    »^wvc>  »«^    w^*^  s,^.^MM.  b*.v  .  c' 

completelv  his  insignificance  there,  and  the   butterflies,  retiring  to  a  tree  on  effecting 

a  capture,  and  devounng  the  body  of  their 
victim  at  leisure. 

After  spending  aome  months  at  Para 
and  its  neighborhood,  the  author  made  an 
expedition  up  the  river  Tocantins,  and 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  city  of  Ca- 
meta.  His  observations  were  as  good  as 
the  opportunities  of  the  voyage  would  al- 
low, and  soon  after  retummg  to  Para  ho 
set  out  for  the  Amazons.* 


vastness  of  nature. 

*  «  *  4k  4k 

We  often  read  in  books  of  travels  of  the  silence 
and  gloom  of  the  Brazilian  forests.  They  are 
realities,  and  the  impression  deepens  on  a  long- 
er acquaintance.  The  few  sounds  of  birds  are 
of  that  pensive  or  mysterious  character  which 
intensifies  the  feeling  of  solitude  rather  than 
imparts  a  sense  of  life  and  cheerfulness.  Some- 
times in  the  midst  of  the  stillness  a  sudden 
yell  or  scream  will  startie  one;  this  comes 

from  some  defenceless    fruit-eating    animal,    . 

which  is  pounced  upon  by  a  tiger-cat  or  steal-  •  We  are  to  call  this  vast  syttem  of  rivera  «be 
thy  boa-constrictor.  Morning  and  evening  the  Amaions,  it  appears,  partly  from  the  obvious  pro- 
howling  monkeys  make  a  most  fearful  and  ',  prfety  of  thus  distingaishing  the  plurality  of  tho 
harrowing  noise,  under  which  it  \^  difiicult  to  {  streams  intended,  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  con- 
keep  up  one's  buoyancy  of  spirit.    The  feeling  '  formbg  to  the  usage  of  the  country.    The  Lower 
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In  1 849  there  were  no  steamers  of  which 
the  author  could  avail  himself  for  this 
voyage,  and  he  was  glad  to  arrange  for  a 
passage  In  a  merchant  schooner  of  about 
lorty-nine  tons  burden.   Scarcely  knowing 
where  he  mi^ht  stop,  he  provided  himself 
with  the  various  necessities  of  housekeep- 
ing, with  provisions,  chests,  ammunition, 
a  tew  books,  and  about  a  hundred-weight 
of  copper  money.   The  crew  of  the  schoon- 
er  consisted  of  twelve'  persons,  one  of 
whom,  the  pilot,  was  remarkable  for  an 
endurance  tnat  in  Brazil  seemed  almost 
incredible.     Save  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  morning,  he  never  quitted  the  helm 
night  or  day,  having    even    his    meals 
brought  to  him  by  others.    The   crew 
were  on  very  easy  terms  with  one  another 
and  with  their  officers,  and  were  by  no 
means  overworked.     On  the  28th  day  of 
an  easy  and  not  unbroken   voyage   the 
schooner  made  the  main  stream  of  the 
Lower  Amazons,  having  sailed  through 
the  river  Para  and  the  channels  on  the 
south-west  of  the  island  Marajo.     Any 
tolerable  atlas  will  show  the  course.    But 
liere  is  the  main  stream  of  the  well-named 
King  of  Rivers,  with  its  total  breadth  of 
twenty  miles  divided  by  a  series  of  islands 
into   three    streams.      Its    ochre-colored 
waters,  says  'Mr.  Bates,  did  not  present 
the  lake-like  appearance  of  the  Para,  or  of 
the  Tocantins,  though  there  was  no  lack 
of  majesty ;  but  they  "  had  all  the  swing, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  vast  flowing  stream." 
Before  night  the  vessel  had  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Xingu,  the  first  of  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  Amazons,  and  twelve 
hundred  miles  in    length.      Then   came 
an   introduction  to   the    storms  of   the 
river.     A  black  cloud  was  seen  in  the 
north-east,  and  scarcely  had  the  sails  been 
taken  in   when   the    squall  burst  forth, 
"  tearing  the  waters  into  foam,  and  pro- 
ducing a  frightful  uproar  in  the  neighbor- 
ing forest.     A  drenching  rain  followed; 
but  in  half  an  hour  all  was  again  calm, 
and  the  full  moon  appeared  sailing  in  a 
cloudless  sky."    Various  weather  was  ex- 
perienced, and  great  variety  was  observed 

^- — ^  -  .     ■      —  _  _        J  _  ■    - 

Amazons  reach  from  tbo  Atlantic  to  the  nv^r  Negro, 
Trhich  there  joins  the  main  stream  in  such  prodigi- 
ous volume  that  tlie  main  stream  itself  is  frequent- 
ly mistaken  for  the  tributary.  From  this  point 
there  is  a  manifest  diflbrence  ob«erTabie  in  the  war 
ters:  their  body  seems  aa  great  as  previously* 
though  we  are  now  supposed  to  have  passed  west 
of  the  Negro,  and  the  river  is  henceforth  called  the 
Upper  Amosoos,  or  bj  its  older  name,  the  Soli- 
moer.s. 


in  the  breadth  of  the  river  and  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  land  beyond  its  banks,  and  in 
due  time  the  voyagers  approached  Sau- 
tarem  and  the  month  of  the  Tapajos.  The 
Tapajos  flows  into  the  Lower  Amazons 
from  the  south,  if  one  thousand  miles  long, 
and  during  the  last  eighty  of  them  rolls 
its  clear  olive-green  waters  over  a  breadth 
of  from  six  to  ten  miles.  Yet  it  is  only 
over  a  short  space  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  that  you  can  observe  the  fact  of 
its  inflow,  notwithstanding  the  contrasted 
colors  of  the  two  waters.  "  The  white 
turbid  current "  of  the  Amazons  usurps 
throughout  almost  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  bed ;  and  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  this 
confluent,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  main 
nver,  you  can  not  make  out  that  the  Ta- 
pajos flows  into  it  at  all.  Well  may  the 
l^ortuguese  call  the  Amazons  King  of 
Rivers. 

Mr.  Bates  paid  a  short  visit  to  Santa- 
rem,  and  was  pleased  with  the  generally 
clean  and  agreeable  appearance  of  the 
town.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  situation 
equally  beautiful  and  desirable,  and  thl>ugh 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  ^Mt  is 
accessible  to  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage 
coming  straight  from  the  Atlantic."  The 
voyage  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Macacos  Channel,  by  which  the  author 
entered  the  Amazons,  »was  made  by  this 
ill-riffged  schooner  in  only  three  days  and 
a  hnit\  against  stream,  but  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  steady  trade-wind  that  blow6» 
up  stream  for  five  or  six  months  of  the 
year.  We  shall  return  to  Santarem  a 
little  later,  but  at  present  our  destination 
is  Obydos.  It  is  some  flfty  miles  higher 
than  Santarem,  and  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  at  Oby- 
dos is  the  greatly  altered  character  of  the 
coasts  and  of  the  '*  lie  "  of  the  land.  The 
blufi  on  which  the  town  stands  is  ninety 
or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river ;  there  are  tall  clifis  right  and  left, 
and  the  Amazon  is  contracted  to  a  breadth 
of  twenty-two  yards  less  than  a  mile. 
From  the  accelerated  rush  of  the  waters 
it  is  very  diflicult,  and  was  long  believed 
impossible,  to  take  soundings  here.  Lien- 
tenant  Hemdon,  however,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  succeeded  in  getting  sound- 
ings, which  gave  a  depth  of  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  fathoms,  but  he  believed  that 
in  one  place  he  had  not  reached  the  bot- 
tom at  forty.  The  middle  depth  has  been 
supposed  greater  than  forty,  and  the  quau- 
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tity  of  water  which  rushes  through  the 
strait  is  estimated  at  four  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
oighty-four  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
population  of  Obydos  is  only  about  one 
thousand  two  hundred,  but  some  agree- 
able and  hospitable  persons  are  to  be 
found  among  them,  and  the  author  passed 
a  few  weeks  there  very  pleasantly. 

It  appeared  to  him  that  the  excellent 
example  of  the  vicar  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  morals  and  the  manners 
of  the  people.  One  of  the  drawbacks  of 
the  place  is  the  presence  of  mosquitoes,  in 
some  part  compensated  to  our  author  by 
the  abundance  of  insects  generally.  The 
forest  was  observed  to  be  more  varied 
than  is  usual  in  the  Amazons'  region,  and 
to  abound  in  monkeys.  One  species  of  the 
four  which  were  found  it  is  needful  to  re- 
mark: the  other  three  were  the  Chry- 
sothrix  sciureus,  the  Callithrix  torquatus, 
and  the  Midas  ursulus.  The  fourth,  the 
Coait&  (Ateles  paniscus,)  is  large,  black, 
and  hairy,  with  some  parts  of  the  face  of 
a  tawny  ilesh-color.  "  It  occurs  through- 
out the  low  lands  of  the  Lower  and  Up- 
per Anrnzons,  but  does  not  range  to  the 
south  beyond  the  limits  of  the  river 
plains."  At  that  point  occurs  one  of 
those  arrangements  of  nature  which  are 
so  striking  and  suggestive  to  every  reflec- 
tive and  scientific  mind.  Why  should 
our  Ateles  never  have  managed  to  pass 
the  plains?  He  has  surelv  been  there 
long  enough.  There  are  evidently  some 
conditions  which  his  ^^  southern  proclivi- 
ties*' have  never  permitted  him  or  enabled 
him  to  comply  with;  but  lol  a  new 
Ateles  is  foond  in  his  place,  the  Ateles 
marginatus,  or  White-whiskered  CoaitA. 
The  earlier  form  of  ape  must,  we  are 
ready  to  suppose,  have  been  in  each  case 
the  same:  what  are  the  causes  of  such 
divergence  in  development  ?  The  great 
distinction  of  the  Coaitik  is,  that  the^ 
present  the  highest  organization  of  tail 
which  has  yet  been  seen.  It  is  the  per- 
fecting of  their  adaption  to  a  purely 
arboreal  life.  Their  tails  are  wonderfuUv 
flexible,  and  sire  ^^  always  in  motion,  coil- 
ing and  uncoiling  like  the  trunk  of  an 
elephant,  and  grasping  whatever  comes 
within  reach."    A  soarcelv  less  remarka- 
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ble  character  of  the  Coaita  is  *^  the  ab- 
scenoe  of  a  thumb  to  the  anterior  hands." 
It  is  not  an  anthropoid ;  so  that  though 
higher  than  the  Chimpanzee,  for  example, 
in  respect  of  the  prehensibility  of  its  tail, 


it  is  quite  as  clearly  of  a  lower  class  as  an 
ape. 

The  neighborhood  of  Oby^dos,  it  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  is  rich  in  insects. 
In  the  broad  alleys  of  the  forest  Mr.  Bates 
saw  every  day  the  magnificent  Morpho 
Hecuba,  six  to  eight  inches  in  expanse, 
gliding  along  at  twenty  feet  or  more  from 
the  ground.  Other  butterflies  were 
scarcely  loss  conspicuous ;  and  a  very 
singular  phenomenon  was  observed  in 
connection  With  some  suphur-yellow  and 
orange-colored  ones  belonging  to  the 
genus  Callidryas. 

"  They  assembled  in  densely  packed  masses* 
sometimes  two  or  three  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence, their  wings  all  held  in  an  Upright 
position,  so  that  the  beach  looked  as  though 
variegated  with  beds  of  crocuses.  These  Cal- 
lidryades  seem  to  be  migratory  insects,  and 
have  large  powers  of  dissemination.  During 
the  last  two  days  of  our  voyage  the  great 
numbers  constantly  passing  over  the  jiver  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  every  one  on  board. 
They  all  crossed  in  one  direction,  namely, 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  processions  were 
uninterrupted  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing until  sunset  All  the  individuals  which 
resort  to  the  sandy  beaches  are  of  the  male 
sex.  The  females  are  much  more  rare,  and 
are  seen  only  on  the  borders  of  the  forest, 
wandering  from  tree  to  tree,  and  depositing 
their  eggs  on  low  mimosas  which  grow  in  the 
shade.  The  migrating  hordes,  as  far  as  I 
could  ascertain,  are  composed  only  of  males, 
and  on  this  account  I  believe  their  wander- 
ings do  not  extend  very  far.^* 

At  Obydos  Mi-.  Bates  obtained  a  soli- 
tary specimen  of  the  musical  cricket, 
called  oy  the  natives,  in  allusion  to  its  so- 
called  music,  Tanani.  The  music  con- 
sists of  a  sharp  and  extremely  loud  *'  re- 
sonant stridulation,"  ollen  repeated. 
The  cricket  is  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
long,  pale  green,  and  belongs  to  a  group 
intermediate  between  crickets  and  grass- 
hoppers. It  produces  its  note  by  the 
motion  of  curiously  constructed  wing- 
cases. 

After  remaining  for  some  weeks  at 
Obydos,  the  author  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  up  to  the  river  Negro. 
On  every  fine  day  at  about  noon  the  ves- 
sel was  made  fast  in  the  shadiest  place 
that  could  be  found,  while  the  master 
cooked  dinner  on  shore,  and  his  passenger 
hnnted  for  new  species  in  the  forest.  In 
the  afternoon  the  only  object  of  life  was 
to  escape  the  sickening  he.it  of  the  sun, 
even  the  stifling  cabin  being  thought  pre- 
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ferable  to  the  unshaded  deck.  Then 
catue  the  intensely  appreciated  and  delici- 
ous coolness  of  evening.  The  forest, 
too,  woke  out  of  its  profound  siesta,  and 
every  living  thing  m  it  gave  forth  its 
voice ;  fire-ilies,  swift  and  brilliant,  flash- 
ed to  and  fro  among  the  gathering 
shadows,  and  at  length  all,  save  here  and 
there  a  grasshopper  or  a  tree-frog,  be- 
came hushed  and  still  beneath  the  infinite 
blue  sky  and  the  unspeakable  glory  of  its 
stars.  The  author  was  almost  daily  add- 
ing largely  to  his  collection  of  objects, 
the  voyage  being  made  by  very  easy 
**  stages ;"  and  a  few  days  before  reach- 
ing the  Negro,  but  after  passing  that 
pnnce  of  tributaries  the  Madeira — a  river 
two  thousand  miles  long — ^he  made  ac- 
quaintance with  that  extraordinary  pest 
the  Piiim-fly.  This  satanically  inspired  lit- 
tle creature  of  only  two-thirds  of  a  line  in 
length  having  here  commenced  its  reign, 
at  about  nine  hundred  or  one  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea,  "  continues  hencefor- 
ward as  a  terrible  scourge  along  the  up- 
per river,  or  Solimoens,  to  the  end  of  the 
navigation  on  the  Amazons." 

*'  It  comes  forth  only  by  day,  relieving  the 
mosquito  at  sunrise  with  the  greatest  punctu- 
ality, and  occurs  only  near  the  muddy  shores 
of  the  stream,  not  one  ever  being  found  in  the 
shade  of  the  forest.  In  places  where  it  is 
abundant  it  accompanies  canoes  in  such 
dense  swarms  as  to  resemble  thin  clouds  of 
smoke.  It  made  its  appearance  in  this  way 
the  first  day  after  we  crossed  the  river.  Be- 
fore I  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  flies,  I  felt 
ft  slight  itching  on  my  neck,  wrist,  and  ankles, 
and  on  looking  for  the  cause,  saw  a  number 
of  tiny  objects  haring  a  disgusting  resem- 
blance to  lice,  .adhering  to  the  skm.  This 
was  my  introductidn  to  the  much-talked-of 
Pium.  On  close  examination,  they  are  seen 
to  be  minute  two-winged  insects,  with  dark- 
colored  body  and  pale  legs  and  wings,  the 
latter  closed  lengthwise  over  the  back.  They 
alight  imperceptibly,  and  squatting  close,  fall 
at  once  to  work;  stretchmg  forward  their 
long  front  legs,  which  are  in  constant  motion 
and  seem  to  act  as  feelers,  and  then  appl3ring 
their  short  broad  snouts  to  the  skin.  Their 
abdomens  soon  become  distended  and  red 
with  blood,  and  then,  their  thirst  satisfied, 
they  slowly  move  o£f,  sometimes  so  stupified 
with  their  potations  that  they  can  scarcely  fly. 
No  pain  is  felt  while  they  are  at  work,  but 
they  each  leave  a  small  circular  raised  spot  on 
the  skin,  and  a  disagreeable  irritation.  The 
latter  may  be  avoided  in  great  measure  by 
pressing  out  the  blood  which  remains  in  the 
spot;  but  this  is  a  troublesome  ttok  when 
one  has  several  hundred  punctures  in  the  course 


of  the  dav In  the  course  of  a  few 

days  the  red  spots  dry  up,  and  the  skin  in 
time  becomes  blackened  with  the  endless 
number  of  discolored  punctures  that  are 
crowded  together.  The  irritation  they  pro- 
duce is  more  acutely  felt  by  some  persons  tnan 
others.  I  once  traveled  with  a  middle-aged 
Portuguese,  who  was  laid  up  for  three  weeks 
from  the  attacks  of  Plum;  his  legs  being 
swelled  to  an  enoimous  size,  and  the  punc- 
tures aggravated  into  spreading  sores.^* 

After  resting  some  weeks  at  Barrn, 
a  town  about  seven  miles  up  the  river 
Negro,'  and  of  considerable  importance 
since  the  introduction  of  steamers  to  the 
Amazons,  the.  author  went  back,  pui- 
posing  to  return  to  the  Solimoens  some- 
what later.  He  did  so  in  1856,  and  re- 
mained on  it  for  three  and  a  half  year^'. 
Meanwhile  we  return  with  him  to  San- 
tarem  and  the  Tapajos,  investigated  in 
1851-4. 

Santarem  has  a  population  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  persons,  and  plumes  itself  on 
the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  its  8<- 
ciety.  It  supports  two  goldsmiths,  sev- 
eral blacksmiths,  and  is  quite  too  civilized 
to  be  much  ftequented  by  the  Indians.  The 
upper  classes  are  ambitiously  stiff  and  for- 
mal in  their  manners,  stand  much  on  cere- 
mony, the  gentlemen  making  their  calls 
under  an  equatorial  and  mid-day  sun  in 
black  dress  coats.  Happily  for  them,  the 
introduction  of  steamers  is  modifying  their 
loftiness  and  changing  some  of  their  petty 
stateliness  of  habit,  rendering  them  at  the 
same  time  both  more  comfortable  and 
more  agreeable.  There  are  numerous 
shops,  stocked  with  the  wares  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  8tates. 
Middle-class  education  is  not  neglected, 
and  Santarem  is  a  pleasant  place  to  live 
in.  It  has  a  terrible  drawback  in  the 
prevalence  of  leprosy,  but  it  has  no  insect 
pests,  has  a  glorious  climate,  clean  streets, 
and  butchers'  shops,  which  only  they  who 
have  suffered  from  the  almost  impossibility 
of  obtaining  provisions  at  most  of  the  in- 
terior settlements  of  South-America  know 
how  to  appreciate.  Fish,  bread,  milk, 
fruits,  a  magnificent  river,  delicious  bath- 
ing, and  an  orderly  population ;  the  people 
of  Santarem  not  less  than  the  people  of 
Pari  have  some  right  to  boast  of  their  in- 
heritance. 

Some  pools  on  the  beach  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  town  were  found  to  be 
tenanted  by  fresh-water  mollusks  and  ly 
a  considerable  variety  of  insects.    They 
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Aimished  specimens  of  seventeen  genera 
of  water-beetles,  thirteen  of  which  were 
European.  Under  pebbles,  by  the  margin 
of  the  pools,  were  numerous  carnivorous 
land-beetles,  while  dragon-flies,  strikingly 
similar  to  those  of  England,  played  over 
the  waters.  On  the  sand  may  be  watched 
the  interesting  operations  of  a  small  pale 
green  Bembex  of  great  industry  and  of 
notable  instincts.  This  wasp  is  solitary, 
and  after  digging  a  slanting  gallery  in 
the  sand,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length, 
she  will  back  out,  take  a  turn  or  two 
round  the  hole,  as  if  she  were  criticising 
her  work,  and  then  fly  away.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  or  perhaps  after 
a  good  hour,  you  may  see  her  returning 
with  a  fly  in  her  grasp.  She  reenters  the 
mine,  deposits  an  egg  in  the  bodv  of  the 
fly,  carefully  closes  the  opening  with  sand, 
and  hies  away  to  repeat  the  same  work 
elsewhere,  comforting  herself  with  the 
thought  that  she  has  already  provided  for 
her  offspring  a  supply  that  will  last  till  it 
is  able  to  provide  for  itself. 

Another  part  of  the  same  district  was 
interesting  for  its  Pelopseus  wasp  and  for 
Melipona  bees.  They  build  with  clay  in 
the  most  patient  and  vigorously  masonic 
fashion.  Not  less  interesting  were  the 
white  ants.  In  a  single  termitarium  wera 
found,  besides  the  king,  queen,  and  work- 
ers, no  fewer  than  eight  species  of  soldiers, 
their  arms  and  armature  strikingly  difler- 
ent.  The  occasional  exodus  from  a  ter- 
mitarium is  a  very  remarkable  occurrence. 
It  continues  on  close  evenings  or  cloudy 
mornings  during  several  days,  and  is  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  excitement  among 
an  apparently  very  anxious  community. 
The  way  is  cleared  for  the  ants  just  per- 
fected from  pupaa,  and  away  they  fly  by 
myriads.  They  till  the  air  with  the  loud 
rustle  of  their  wings,  and,  when  attracted 
by  lights,  will  crowd  your  chamber  with 
innumerable  legions,  regardless  whether 
they  alight  on  the  flame  of  your  lamp  or 
the  table  you  are  writing  on. 

"  Almost  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  ground 
they  wriggle  off  their  wings,  to  aid  which 
operation  there  is  a  special  provision  in  the 
structure  of  the  organs,  a  seam  running  across 
near  their  roots  and  dividing  the  homy  ner- 
vurcs.  To  prove  that  this  mutilation  was 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  insects,  I  repeat- 
edly tried  to  detach  the  wings  by  force,  but 
could  never  succeed  whilst  they  were  fresh, 
for  they  always  tore  out  by  the  roots.  Pew 
escape  the  innumerable  enemies  which  are  on 
the  alert  at  these  times  to  devour  them  \  ants, 


spiders,  lizards,  toads,  bats,  and  goat-suckers. 
The  waste  of  life  is  astonishing.  The  few 
that  do  survive  pair,  and  become  kings  and 
queens  of  new  colonies." 

A  still  more  remarkable  ant  was  found 
up  the  Tapajos,  in  a  channel  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Wherever 
the  beach  was  sandy  it  was  covered  with 
"  swarms  of  the  terrible  fire-ant,  whose 
sting  is  likened  by  the  Brazilians  to  the 
puncture  of  a  red-hot  needle.  There  was 
scarcely  a  square  inch  of  ground  free 
from  them."  Farther  up  the  same  river 
was  a  village,  Aveyros,  which,  a  few 
years  previous,  the  inhabitants  had  been 
compelled  to  desert,  by  this  furious  little 
tormentor.  At  the  time  of  the  author^s 
visit  they  had  returned,  but  we  imagine 
they  must  before  this  have  been  again 
driven  into  exile.  For  the  whole  village 
had  been  undermined.  "  The  houses  are 
overrun  with  them ;  they  dispute  every 
fragment  of  food,  and  destroy  clothing 
for  the  sake  of  the  starch."  Your  only 
chance  of  preserving  any  thing  edible  is 
to  suspend  it  in  a  basket  by  a  cord  that 
has  previously  been  well  soaked  in  capa- 
aba  balsam.  .  The  PiiSm  is  diabolically 
inspired,  but  the  flrc-ant  is  so  diabolical 
by  nature  as  to  need  no  inspiration.  If 
you  dare  to  stand  in  the  street  for  only 
two  minutes,  though  at  a  distance  from 
their  nests,  your  audacity  is  resented  as 
intolerable.  You  are  punished  without 
mercy  by  a  horde  of  fiends  that  swarm 
up  your  legs,  each  of  them  digging  his 
jaws  well  into  your  flesh  (for  better  pur- 
chase) the  instant  he  touches  it,  doubling 
in  his  tail  and  stinging  with  all  his  might. 
The  legs  of  the  chair  on  which  you  sit 
to  enjoy  the  evening  air  must  be  anointed 
with  the  balsam ;  your  indispensable  foot- 
stool must  have  its  legs  anouitcd  in  like 
manner ;  and  the  cords  of  your  hammock 
above  all  must  be  soaked,  for  very  life's 
sake. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  to  descend 
the  Tapajos,  and  having  recovered  from 
its  dangers  to  health  and  its  fatigues,  to 
make  for  the  Solimoeus  or  Upper  Ama- 
zons. Unfortunately  there  is  almost  no 
space  left  to  speak  of  what  the  author 
saw  and  did  there.  After  a  not  very 
agreeable  voyage  of  five  weeks  from 
Barra  on  the  Negro,  Mr.  Bates  arrived 
at  Effa.  It  took  but  a  short  time  to  con- 
vince  him  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  lay  4iimself  out  forthwith  for  a  long, 
pleasant,  and  busy  residence  there.    The 
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result  has  been  the  enrichment  of  the 
cliief  museams  of  Europe,   and   a    far 
gi'eater  enrichment  of  the  knowledge  of 
natural  history  every  where.     Mr.  Bates 
was  very  kindly  received  by  the  simple- 
hearted   people  of  the  place,  and  grew 
much  attached  to  them.     One  day  he  was 
explaining  to  a  little  circle  that  his  pursuit 
of  science  in  their  neighborhood  was  not 
without  some  remuneration  from  abroad, 
w^hen  one  of  his  listeners  grew  suddenly 
enthusiastic,  and  exclaimed,   "  H  ow  rich 
are  these  great  nations  of  Europe  I     We 
half-civilized    creatures    know    nothing. 
Let  us  treat  the  stranger  well,  that  he 
may    stay    amongst  us   and  teach  our 
children." 

Scarletrfaced  monkeys,  the  Parauacu 
monkey,  the  Owl-faced  Night-apes,  Bar- 
rigudo  monkeys,  Marmosets,  were  all 
found  at  Ega.  Another  curious  monkey- 
like creattire  found  there  was  the  Jupura : 
it  has  six  cutting-teeth  to  each  jaw,  has 
long  claws  instead  of  nails,  and  has  pro- 
per paws  in  lieu  of  hands.  Many  species 
of  bats  were  observed,  some  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  and  five  species  of 
Toucan,  the  commonest  of  them  being 
Cuvier's,  and  the  most  notable  the  Curl- 
crested  Toucan.  Of  other  birds  there 
was  a  scarcity  which  Mr.  Bates  saw  rea- 
son to  think  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
It  oflen  happened,  he  says,  that  he  passed 
a  w^hole  day  in  the  richest  and  most  varied 
parts  of  the  woods  without  seeing  one, 
while  at  other  times  the  forest  would 
suddenly  and  swiftly  swarm  with  whole 
hosts  of  them — circumstances  which  were 
clearly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  gre- 
gariotisness  of  the  birds.  It  was  found; 
indeed,  that  even  the  Insectivone  were, 
in  this  instance,  like  other  birds,  and 
hunted  in  flocks. 

In  insects  the  neigborhood  of  Ega  is 
peculiarly  rich.  The  author  obtained 
there,  during  his  four  and  a  half  years'  re- 
sidence and  rambling,  upwards  of  seven 
thousand  species.  They  included  five 
hundred  and  fifty  distinct  species  ;  and  he 
may  well  say,  "  Those  who  know  a  little 
of  Etnoraology  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  riches  of  the  place  in  this 
department,  when  I  mention  that  eighteen 
species  of  true  Papilio  (the  swallow-tailed 
genus)  were  found  within  ten  minutes' 
walk  of  my  house."  Let  the  hunter  over 
English  moors,  and  commons,  and  fields, 
think  of  that^  and  keep  the  tenth  com- 
mandment if  he  can.    Eighteen  species 


of  true  Papilio  within  ten  minutes'  walk 
of  one's  house !  The  garden  of  Eden 
may  very  likely  have  been  not  far  from 
the  Euphrates,  but  the  Elysiau  fields  are 
unquestionably  to  be  sought  by  right- 
minded  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Ama- 
zons. 

As  we  have  spoken  a  few  pages  back 
of  the  human  portion  of  the  Fauna  of  the 
Amazons,  we  can  hardly  omit  to  mention 
that,  in  more  than  one  of  his  excursions 
beyond  Ega,  Mr.  Bates  met  with  Indian 
cannibals.  The  species  were  at  least  two^ 
and  an  individual  belonging  to  one  of 
them  was  too  peculiar,  to  English  notions 
at  least,  for  merely  general  mention.  In 
revenge  for  one  of  uieir  raids  a  cannibal 
tribe  were  attacked,  and  among  the  cap- 
tives was  the  best-dispositioned  Indian 
girl  whom  Mr.  Bates  ever  met.  Tall, 
strong,  intelligent,  and  grateful,  he  one 
day  heard  her  relate,  without  the  smallest 
hesitation,  and  with  perfect  artlessness, 
how  she  had  herself  eaten  a  portion  of 
the  bodies  of  the  young  men  whom  her 
tribe  had  killed  and  roasted.  That  she 
had  done  any  thing  revolting  was  the  last 
thing  that  cotild  have  occurred  to  her. 
She  never  suspected  in  even  the  slightest 
degree  that  even  in  the  meal  or  the  story 
her  conduct  was  not  eomme  il  faut, 
"  But " — and  perhaps  the  civilized  speci- 
men deserves  no  less  observation  than 
the  savage — "  but  what  increased  greatly 
the  incongruity  of  this  business,  the 
young  widow  of  one  of  the  victims,  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  happened  to  be  present 
durmg  the  narrative,  and  showed  her  in- 
terest in  it  by  laughing  at  the  broken 
Portuguese  in  which  the  girl  related  the 
horrible  story." 

As  our  readers  were  informed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  that  one  of  the 
author's  objects  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Amazons  was  the  collection  of  facts  ^^  to- 
wards solving  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  species,"  they  will  be  prepared  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Bates  is  an  acceptor  of  the  the- 
ory to  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  deservedly 
given  name.  The  supposed  relevant  facts 
obtained  do  not  at  present  appear  to  be 
numerous.  We  say  at  present,  because 
it  is  impossible  in  any  given  stage  of  scien- 
tific discovery  to  put  a  limit  to  the  possi- 
ble relevancies  of  uses  of  any  one  fact  ob- 
served. Mr.  Bates'  facts  were  chiefly 
as  to  the  genus  Heliconius.*    He  believ- 

.^*  Formerly  Heliconia.    Heliconia  has  long  caus- 
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ed  he  obtained  all  the  links  between  He- 
liconius  Melpomene  and  Helconias  Thel- 
xiope  ;  that  he  is  warranted  in  regarding 
the  latter,  a  true  species,  as  a  denvative 
by  transition  foi-ms  from  the  former, 
which  is  also  a  true  species  ;  that  the  ob- 
served distribution  of  Helicon ii  is  perfect- 
ly in  harmony  with  his  hypothesis,  and 
is,  indeed,  no  weak  subsiduary  argument 
in  its  favor ;  and  that  we  have  thus,  in 
fact,  an  instance  of  the  "  manufacture  " 
(he  will  give  us  very  free  permission  to 
think  the  word  ill  chosen)  "of  a  new 
species  in  nature."  The  species,  so  far  as 
known,  are  true  and  physiological,  and 
not  merely  morphological ;  and  Mr.  Bates 
is  perfectly  iustified  in  saying,  that  if  the 
conclusions  he  has  formed  are  valid  as  to 
these  delicately  organized  butterflies,  they 
will  be  no  less  valid  as  to  other  organized 
beings ;  to  speak  plainly,  that  the  law  of 
a  part  will  prove  to  be  the  law  of  the 
whole  made  up  of  the  parts. 

Mr.  Darwin^s  ingenious  and  by  no  means 
unplausable  theory  has  never  excited  in 
us  the  horror  and  astonishment  with  which 
it  smote  sundry  of  our  contemporaries ; 
and  the  main  grounds  of  our  positive  ob- 
jection to  it  are,  that  it  is  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous, and  that  it  does  not  know  where 
to  stop.  We  have  no  wish  to  speak  dis- 
respectftilly  of  any  thing  that  pertains  to 
a  naturalist  whom  we  regard  as  we  re- 
gard 3ir.  Darwin,  and  who  deserves  all 
the  honor  he  enjoys ;  but  his  theory  of 
the  origin  of  species  has  always  appeared 
to  us  simply  an  extremely  pretty  philoso- 
phical speculation.  Logically  carried  out, 
It  appeal's  to  us  to  involve  a  conclusion 
which,  put  into  a  categorical  shape,  is  the 
one  lie-swallowing  Lie  of  the  universe. 
As  we  never  do  carry  it  out,  and  never 
dream  of  regarding  it  as  otherwise  than  a 
charming  hypothesis,  we  never  call  it  by 
hard  names,  and  we  have  no  objection  to 
any  collection  of  facts,  however  extensive, 
gathered  and  arranged  in  order  to  its  illus- 
tration. Our  objections  to  it  as  more  than 
this  are  various,  the  first  of  them  being  in 
shape  of  a  <]^uestion  as  to  why  it  should 
be  more.  It  is  simply  not  proven.  There 
is  nothing  it  appears  to  account  for  which 
we  are  not  warranted  in  supposing  to  be 
accountable  for  in  some  other  way.  There 
are  many  facts  of  which  it  can  not  take 

ed  inoonvenience,  because  of  iu  botanical  oae. 
Felder  B  ■nggestion  of  Helicanius  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Bates,  and  we  hope  bis  example  may  be  generally 
followed. 


cognizance,  to  which  it  does  not  appear 
to  sustain  any  possible  relation  whatever 
— the  facts  of  parthenogenesis,  for  exam- 
ple— and  above  all  there  is  this  fact,  that 
the  actual  transmutation  of  any  one  true 
species  into  any  other  true  species  has 
never  been  observed  yet,  whether  in  the 
widest  domains  of  unassisted  nature  or  by 
aid  of  the  appliances  of  art. 

A  priori^   therefore,  we  have  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Bates'  Heli- 
conii  were  not,  as  physiologically  distinct 
species,  produced  simply  and  truly  by  na- 
tural selection.    It  might,  moreover,  be 
very  respectfully  suggested  to  him,  whe- 
ther his  own  observations  were  not  in 
many  instances  such  as  a  due  recognition 
of  the  admitted  principle  (that  the  law  of 
the  part  must  be  the  law  of  the  whole  of 
the  parts)  would  have  shown  were  in  no 
way  to  be  harmonized  with  the  theory  he 
has  espoused.  To  take  only  a  single  case : 
among  the  most  valuable  objects    Mr. 
Bates  collected  were   specimens  of  the 
chief  species  of  the  new-world  monkeys, 
a  tribe  in  which  the  collector  took  a  spe- 
cial and  wise  interest.    He  knows  quite 
as  well  as  any  one  else  knows,  that  the 
Darwinian  theory  involves  the  principle  of 
progression  by  inherent  and  native  force. 
Give  up  the  principle  of  progression,  of 
development,  and  you  give  up  the  whole. 
You  can    not   dispense   witn   the    doc- 
trine    of    the    fruit    being     germinally 
contained  iu  the  seed,  of  the  result  being 
involved  in  the  antecedent,  of  the  pos- 
terity being  potentially  contained  in  the 
ancestry.*     Put  side  by  side  with  that 
principle  the  observed  facts  of  the  distri- 
bution, say  of  monkeys,  and  you  are  at 
once  committed  to  a  whole  legion  of  wild 
and  utterly  gratuitous  hypotheses — not  in 
order  to  account  for  your  natural  history, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  the  fects  of  your 
natural  history  from  going  as  straight 
through  your  theory  as  a  Whitworth  shot 
would  go  through  a  washing-tub.    Why 
should  Madagascar  never  have  produced 
any  thing  higher  than  the  disgusting  Le- 
mur ?     Why  should  not  the  Lemur  have 

*  All  acieotiflc  men  hold  more  or  lees  of  the  doc- 
trine of  doYelopment.  The  difference  between  the 
acceptors  and  rejectors  of  the  Darwinian  theory  re- 
spects degree.  The  former  regard  as  absolutely 
essentiHl  antecedents  what  the  latter  deem  superfla- 
OQSi  In  reipect  of  this  part  of  his  theory  it  is  need- 
less to  say  Mr.  Darwin  in  no  way  affects  originality. 
Who  deserres  the  credit  of  the  invention  it  may  hQ 
irapoffsible  to  find  out,  but  certainly  it  is  no  one  bom 
since  Thalee  died. 
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orossed  and  recrossed  till  it  had  become 
lost  in  an  Anthropoid?  Why  should 
America  have  been  equally  incompetent 
with  Madagascar  to  produce  a  Gorilla  ? 
It  had  men  and  monkeys :  the  latter  have 
stopped  short  at  prehensile  tails,  and  the 
former  have  never  developed  red  men  into 
any  thing  yet.  Indians  at  the  beginning, 
they  are  Indians  still ;  and  simply  because 
of  their  notorious  and  proverbial ''  inflexi- 
bility of  organization,'  are  more  likely  to 
perish  than  to  survive.  Mr.  Bates  says, 
m  BO  many  words,  of  the  new-world  mon- 
keys, that  '^  there  has  been  no  direct  ad- 
vance in  the  organization  of  the  order  to- 
ward a  higher  type ;"  and  we  do  not  pre- 
sume he  is  disposed  to  suggest  any  indi- 
rect advance.  Then  if  all  Uie  ages  which 
geology  proves  to  have  passed  over  Ame- 
rica as  a  continent  have  been  insufficient 
to  raise  the  production  of  its  supposed 
most  susceptible  organizations  out  oi  their 
confessed  dead  level,  surely  we  have  some- 
thing like  a  demonstration  that  the  reason 
of  this  must  be  the  inherent  and  essential 


incapacity  of  the  organization  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  to  develop  any  such 
change.  There  has  been  a  sufficient  field 
in  conjunction  with  a  sufficient  era,  and 
the  negative  result  is,  we  submit,  a  posi* 
tive  argument.  We  had  marked  some 
other  instances,  but  one  will  suffice.  For 
it  is,  as  our  author  states,  ^^  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  the  conclusions  thus 
arrived  at  will  apply  to  all  organic  be- 
ings." 

It  is  just  to  advise  our  reader,  as  we 
take  leave  of  these  volumes,  that  the  au- 
thor's observations  of  facts  were  never 
vitiated  in  any  degree  by  any  theory 
whatever  as  to  the  possible  production  of 
the  facts.  Mr.  Bates  has  made  every  na- 
turalist greatly  his  debtor.  He  obtained 
during  his  long  and  self-denying  exile 
specimens  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  spe- 
cies, more  than  eight  thousand  of  which 
were  new  to  science ;  and  he  has  our  best 
thanks  for  a  book  which  is  replete  with 
interest  and  charm  and  information  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 


Vrom    Ohambcra*!    Jonrnal. 
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It  is  of  course  among  savage  tribes 
that  we  meet  with  the  most  primitive 
modes  of  interment ;  the  Esquimaux  and 
other  races  around  the  Frozen  Ocean 
never  bury  their  dead,  or  at  most  merely 
cover  them  with  the  branches  of  shrubs. 
The  natives  of  the  Murray  River  and 
other  parts  of  Australia  elevate  them 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  or  else  upon 
a  framework  of  sticks,  raised  upon  four 
poles,  leaving  the  body  uncovered,  a  prey 
to  the  ravens  and  viUtures.  Suspended 
thus  in  mid-air,  a  little  village  of  dead 
will  sometimes  be  met  with,  whose  putre- 
fying carcasses  contaminate  the  atmos- 
phere for  miles  round,  and  oblige  the 
settler,  as  a  sanitary  measure,  to  disregard 
this  national  freak  of  interment,  cut  dovm 
the  corpses,  and  bury  them  in  a  proper 
fashion.  Not  infrequently  the  bemghted 
VOL.  IX—NO.  1 


traveler  who  has  lost  his  road,  seeking 
the  shelter  of  some  umbrageous  tree,  to 
protect  him  from  the  rain,  unwittingly 
deposits  his  weary  body  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  these  atrial  tombs,  and  safe  from 
the  dropping  shower,  is  exposed  all  night 
long  to  a  continued  patter  of  what  the 
daylight  reveals  to  be  decaying  human 
remains.    But  these  modem  savages  are 
not  the  only  people  who  have  adopted 
this  singular  mode  of  burial,  for  Herodo- 
tus tells  us  that  the  Colcheans  disposed 
of  their  dead  in  like  manner.    The  great 
difficultv  seems  always  to  be  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  remains. 

Among  the  Parsees,  who  form  such  a 
large  •proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chma,  the  dead  are  admitted  into  a  tower 
of  great  depth  and  circumference,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  well.    This  tower 
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is  open  at  the  top  to  the  air,  and  allows 
entrance  to  birds  of  prey,  who,  attracted 
by  the  smell  of  the  carrion,  gorge  them- 
selves with  hnman  flesh  till  the  bones  are 
left  nearly  bare.  When,  by  the  aid  of 
these  scavengers,  and  the  natural  process 
of  decay,  the  body  has  been  reduced  to  a 
skeleton,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  revisit 
the  tower,  and  commit  the  remains  of 
their  departed  friend  to  the  well,  which, 
being  furnished  with  subterraneous  pas- 
««^  is  mj^sterioosly  gapposed  to  <^m- 
municate  with  the  other  world,  and  afford 
an  easy  transit  to  the  regions  of  the 
blessed.  Among  other  modes  of  burial 
by  simple  exposure  is  that  followed  by 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  who, 
cutting  up  their  deceased  friend  into 
quarters,  carry  the  pieces  up  into  the 
mountains,  and  there  leave  them,  to  be 
devoured  by  birds,  or  destroyed  by  natur- 
al influences. 

Though  exposure  of  the  dead  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  seems  thus  to  have 
been  not  uncommon,  we  rarely  read  of 
their  being  committed  to  the  waters, 
either  of  any  large  inland  river  or  of  the 
sea.  The  only  instance  in  which  we  are 
aware  of  such  form  of  burial  being 
adopted  as  the  usual  custom,  is  that  of 
the  boatmen  of  the  Indian  rivers,  who 
bury  their  dead  by  floating  them  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  permit  the 
stream  to  bear  them  alon^  till  they  are 
either  devoured  by  the  alhgators,  or  be- 
come stranded  and  torn  in  pieces  by  vul- 
tures and  adjutants ;  before  parting  with 
the  body,  the  attendants  place  a  live  coal 
in  the  mouth,  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
aver,  of  burning  out  the  evu  nature. 

Inhumation  would  seem  to  have  been 
practiced  from  the  earliest  ages.  Some- 
times a  cave  was  selected,  such  as  that  of 
Machpelah  by  Abraham ;  at  others,  vast 
catacombs  were  excavated  under  ground, 
where  were  deposited  the  sarcopluigi  and 
coffins  containing  the  remains,  and  among 
savage  tribes  the  more  rude  process  was 
in  vogue  of  merely  digging  out  a  hole, 
placing  the  body  in  it,  and  raising  on  it 
a  mound  or  tumulus,  which,  as  civiliza* 
tion  and  wealth  advanced,  became  sup- 
planted by  the  marble  tablet.  Some 
select  the  sitting  posture  as  the  one  most 
appropriate  in  wiuch  to  bury  their  dead, 
others  the  standing,  while  the  most^com* 
mon  position  of  aU  is  lying  on  the  back. 
Nor  do  all  sava^  tribes  Mopt  the  plan 
of  removinir  their  dead  out  of  their  siirht. 


for  we  find  that  the  natives  of  Sierra 
Leone  not  infrequently  bury  their  child- 
ren in  the  floors  of  their  houses,  and  the 
Soosoos,  another  African  race,  inter  their 
dead  in  their  streets. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  the 
first  people  who  paid  much  attention  to 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  their  belief  in  the  immor^Eility  of  the 
soul,  and    its  transmigration    into    the 
bodies  of  birds  and  other  animals,  till, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  cycle  of  years,  it  re- 
turned to  mhabit  the  human  tenement 
which  it  had  just  quitted.    To  this  end, 
therefore,  is  to  be  attributed  the  care 
which  they  took  in  forming  proper  places 
of  sepulture,  and  embalimng  the  body. 
As  among  other  nations,  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  put  on  mouming^habits,  and 
withdrew  themselves  for  a  period  from 
all  levity  and  enjoyment.    There  existed, 
however,  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
a  custom  now  nowhere  to  be  met  with, 
and  which  most  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  mythological  story  of  Charon  the 
ferryman  and  his  boat  conveying  the  dead 
across  the  Styx — that  is,  that  when  an 
Egyptian  died,  before  his  friends  could 
inter  him,  they  were  obliged  to  submit 
him  to  a  solenm  judgment.  This  consist- 
ed in  the  ferrving  of  the  dead  across  the 
lake  of  the  district  to  which  the  deceased 
belonged.    The  friends  of  the  departed 
having  been  summoned,  they  and  the 
judges,  usually  forty  in  number,  repaired 
to  the  lake,  and  stationed  themselves  on 
the  further  side,  when  the  latter  waited 
to  hear  if  there  was  an  accusation  against 
the  deceased.  The  attendants  having  plac- 
ed the  body,  inclosed  in  a  coffin,  m  the 
boat,  which  was  under  the  care  of  a  pilot, 
termed  in  the  Egyptian  Charon,  the  ac- 
cusers, if  any  existed,  who  could  charge 
the  deceased  with  having  led  a  wicked 
life,  then  stepped  forward,  and  the  accu- 
sation was  listened  to,  and  decided  on  by 
the  judges.    If  no  sin  was  laid  to  his 
charge,  or  if  the  statement  proved  to  be 
false,  the  friends  immediately  changed 
their  lamentations  into  expressions  of  joy 
and  gladness,  and  extolled  in  hi^  enco- 
miums  the  virtues  and  good  actions  of  the 
dead.    I^  on  the  contrary,  it  was  proved 
that  he  had  spent  his  life  in  wickedness, 
the  sentence  was  passed  upon  the  deceased 
that  he  be  deprived  of  buriaL    King  and 
people  were  alike  subject  to  this  ordeal, 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  that  several 
Egyptian  sovereigns  had  been  refused  the 
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rites  of  banal,  dae  to  the  accusations 
brought  against  them  by  their  subjects, 
and  that  fear  of  such  an  exposure  exerted 
a  wholesome  eifeot  on  their  life  and  ac- 
tions. In  embalming  the  dead,  it  was 
customary  for  the  Egyptians  to  take  out 
the  entrails,  and  while  praying  for  the 
deceased,  to  aver  that  if  he  had  done 
any  wickedness  in  his  lifetime,  it  was 
through  these,  (the  entrails^)  which  were 
then  inclosed  in  a  box,  and  thrown  into 
the  river,  while  the  body  was  carefully 
preserved. 

The  burial  custom  of  the  Greeks  resem- 
bled not  a  little  those  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Romans ;  they,  too,  rolled  themselves  in 
the  dust,  covered  themselves  with  ashes, 
beat  their  breasts,  wounded  themselves 
with  their  nails,  tore  off  their  hair,  and 
threw  it  into  the  ^neral-pile,  and  in 
many  other  ways  manifested  tiieir  sor^ 
row. 

The  ancient  Greeks  placed  a  piece  of 
money  in  the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  as 
a  fee  to  the  pilot  who  was  to  convey  the 
body  across  the  river  Styx.  They  like- 
wise furnished  the  body  with  a  cake  of 
bread,  which  was  supposed  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  Cerberus,  door-keeper  of 
the  mfemal  regions. 

Among  the  Romans,  great  attention 
was  paid  to  preparing  the  body  of  the 
deceased  for  inhumation.  Having  been 
washed  with  warm  water,  the  limbs  were 
next  anointed  with  aromatic  salves,  each 
member  having  its  own  particular  un- 
dent. After  this,  the  body  was  wrapped 
m  fine  black  linen,  or  in  a  white  toga,  to 
which  was  superadded  the  ceremonial- 
dress  of  the  deceased,  if  he  had  been  a 
person  of  note.  A  state  couch  was  then 
prepared,  and  placed  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  mansion,  on  which  the  body,  laid  with 
its  feet  towards  the  door,  was  allowed  to 
remain  a  week,  while  preparations  were 
going  forward  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  ceremony.  During  these  seven  days, 
a  candanKUio^  or  system  of  yelling  and 
shouting,  was  kept  up,  in  order  that  if 
the  dead  were  only  in  a  slumber,  he  might 
be  wakened,  while  an  altar  was  also 
erected  by  the  side  of  t^e  body,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  incense  offered 
by  friends.  At  the  door  were  placed 
branches  of  the  cypress  or  pine,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  individual ;  and 
lest  any  robbery  should  occur,  a  sentinel 
was  stationed  to  guard  the  body.  As  in 
a  climate  like  that  of  Italy  a  body  could 


not  possibly  be  kept  for  a  week  without 
becoming  very  offensive,  young  boys  were 
frequently  employed  to  drive  away  the 
flies,  naturally  attracted  by  the  decaying 
mass ;  and,  unlike  ourselves,  the  Romans 
chose  the  hour  before  sunrise  as  the  one 
most  suitable  for  interment,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  greater  quietude  and  cool- 
ness of  the  city  at  that  time.  A  herald 
having  proclaimed  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
also  invited  every  one  to  be  present ;  but 
generally  only  relatives  attended,  except 
where  the  deceased  had  been  a  person  of 
note,  and  the  public  were,  anxious  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 
The  bier,  highly  decorated  and  ornament- 
ed with  flowers,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  dead,  was  then  carried  forth,  in  order 
that  its  occupant  mi^t  undergo  the  last 
process  either  of  inhumation  or  crema^ 
tion ;  but  as  the  latter  was  a  most  expen- 
sive proceeding,  it  was  reserved  only  for 
those  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

Among    the   Mohammedans,  funerals 
are  conducted  with  great  pomp  under  the 
special  superintendence  of  the  priests; 
but  instead  of  allowing  any  time  to  elapse 
in  ceremonies,  no  sooner  is  the  faithful 
follower  of  the  Prophet  dead,  than  pre- 
parations are  immediately  made  for  his 
burial,  that  he  may  be  detained  as  short 
time  as  possible  on  earth,  nor  be  preclud- 
ed from  entering  at  once  into  the  happi- 
ness of  the  blessed  promised  by  Moham- 
med*    Having  washed  the  body  with 
milk  and  water,  or  water  alone,  and  laid 
it  on  a  bier  on  its  right  side,  with  the 
face    uncovered,   and  the  feet  directed 
towards  Mecca,  the  attendants,  usually 
of  the  same  sex  as  the  deceased,  hasten 
with  it  to  the  grave,  the  priest  accom- 
panying them,  and  calling  on  the  dead 
three  times,  sometimes  coupling  with  the 
name  of  the  deceased  that  of  his  mother. 
Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  bearers,  but  all 
of  every  rank  press  forward  in  the  en- 
deavor to  lend  assistance,  faithfully  rely- 
ing on  the  indulgence  promised  by  the 
Prophet,  that  whosoever  shall   carry  a 
deaa  body  forty  paces  shall  blot  out  a 
heinous  sin. 

It  matters  not  to  the  good  Mohamme- 
dan what  mav  have  been  the  cause  of 
death,  how  in&ctious  the  corpse,  or  how 
contaminating  the  touch,  but  relying  on 
the  promise  of  the  Prophet,  and  the 
blessing  of  Allah,  he  cheerfully  lends  a 
hand  to  carry  his  feHow-mortal  to  the 
grave.  With  a  more  extended  interchange 
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of  hmnan  kindness,  indnced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  promise  of  a  reward  hereafter,  the 
good  Mohammedan  combines  more  re- 
Mgnation ;  and  instead  of  wringing  his 
hands,  and  giving  vent  to  groanings  and 
lamentations,  he  meekly  accepts  the 
bereavement  as  the  will  of  Providence. 

I^  however,  the  Mohammedans  think 
they  can  not  be  too  hasty  in  interring  the 
dead,  the  Chinese  again  dwell  over  it 
with  a  tediousness  and  fastidiousness 
loathsome  to  our  ideas,  keeping  the 
bodies  of  their  friends  as  long  as  two 
years,  in  order  that  the  obsequies  may  be 
performed  with  greater  magnificence  and 
detail.  In  consequence  of  this,  a  funeral 
forms,  in  Chinese  household  history,  a 
landmark  from  which  members  of  a  family, 
and  even  subsequent  generations,  date 
their  domestic  records ;  nor  can  a  son  or 
an  heir  throw  greater  disregard  on  his 
predecessor  than  by  conducting  the 
funeral  csremonies  in  a  parsimonious  and 
careless  manner.  The  Chinese  must  be 
a  morbidly  moralizing  race,  for  they  love 
to  ruminate  for  years  before  they  die  on 
the  little  tenement  which  is  to  be  their 
long  home,  carefully  fisishioning  and  adorn- 
ing it  with  their  own  hands,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  their  income,  and  plac- 
ing it  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  house, 
where  they  can  feast  their  eyes  on  it. 
When  the  superstitious  in  our  own  coun- 
try dream  of  coffins  or  funerals,  they 
usually  opine  that  some  calamity  is  at 
hand ;  with  how  much  more  reason  would 
they  think  so  if  some  one  were  to  forward 
them  a  coffin  ticketed  with  their  own 
name ;  but  in  China  children  often  join 
together,  and  hoard  up  their  little  savings, 
to  purchase  a  coffin  for  their  father,  which 
he,  as  the  custom  of  his  country,  receives 
as  an  especial  mark  of  filial  affection,  and 
points  out  exultingly  to  his  guests  as  an 
evidence  of  the  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  children. 

When  a  Chinaman  dies,  his  relatives 
cover  his  face  with  a  handkerchief^  to 
which  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  suppos- 
ed to  attach  itself,  and  which  is  carefully 
preserved  after  his  interment.  The  coffin, 
instead  of  being  fastened  with  screws,  is 
closed  by  some  very  adhesive  pitch,  and 
varnished  outside,  to  prevent  the  emana- 
tion of  any  disagreeable  odor.  Besides 
the  body  of  the  occupant,  there  is  usmlly 
inelosed  as  much  food  and  clothing  as  is 
deemed  sufficient  lor  his  use  in  the  next 
woirihL     The  Chinese   are  exceedingly 


particular  as  to  the  place  of  sepulture, 
expending  great  sums  on  the  purchase  of 
some  chosen  spot,  disposing  sometimes  of 
the  whole  lanaed  property  of  the  deceas- 
ed, in  order  to  enable  them  to  raise  suffi- 
cient money  to  give  him  a  costly  and 
superb  burial.  When  at  last  the  body  is 
carried  to  its  resting-place,  the  heir  pre- 
cedes it,  having  his  head  wrapped  in  a 
fagot  of  straw,  and  flinging  himself  on 
the  ground,  retards  the  progress  of  the 
procession,  as  if  by  his  actions  he  would 
still  detain  the  departed  a  little  longer. 

But  a  Chinaman's  regard  for  the  dead 
continues  long  after  they  have  been  in- 
ten*ed,  and  a  traveler  will  often  notice, 
on  the  beautiful  hillsides  selected  for 
sepulture,  relatives  engaged  burning  in- 
cense and  sycee  paper,  while  chanting 
hymns  to  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
Great  care  is  bestowed  in  keeping  the 
tombs  and  surrounding  ground  m  order, 
so  long  at  least  as  survivors  remain  to 
pay  attention  to  the  sepulchre  of  their 
ancestors. 

Buddha  sometimes  condescends  to  be 
present  at  the  burial  of  the  Chinese,  but 
only  at  that  of  the  priests,  nor  is  he  visi- 
ble to  all  mortal  eyes  that  may  be  there, 
but  only  to  the  high-priest.  On  such  oc- 
casions, propitiatory  offerings  are  made 
him,  varying  in  worth  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  deceased,  and  a  table  spread 
with  the  good  things  of  this  life  is  laid 
out  to  appease  the  god's  hunger.  When 
the  followers  of  the  deceased  are  absent 
on  some  other  part  of  the  ceremony,  the 
clothes,  or  whatever  articles  may  have 
been  offered,  if  worthless,  are  burnt,  and 
the  cakes,  fruit,  etc.,  disposed  of  by  other 
than  immortal  beings,  though  put  down 
to  the  credit  of  Buddha. 

The  Jews  preserve  many  of  the  cus- 
toms with  which  they  were  wont  to  bury 
their  dead  whenmasters  of  Jerusalem;  in* 
stead,  however,  of  rending  their  gar- 
ments, the  modern  Jew  merely  cuts  off  a 
bit  in  token  of  affliction.  The  bending 
of  the  thumb  into  the  hand,  and  retaining 
it  in  that  posture  with*  a  string,  is  still 
followed,  tne  Hebrew  of  our  own  time 
believing,  as  did  lus  forefathers,  that  by 
giving  the  thumb  of  the  dead  the  figure  of 
the  name  of  God,  the  devil  would  not 
dare  to  approach  it.  Those  who  follow 
the  body  do  so  barefooted,  and  throw 
dust  on  their  heads,  as  emblematic  of 
their  sorrow.  Of  old,  the  wealthy  Jew 
lavished  large  sums  on  the  burial  of  the 
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dead ;  as,  for  instance,  Josephus  tells  us  I 
that  Herod's  body,  when  lying  in  state, 
was  placed  npon  a  couch,  and  covered 
with  pnrple  cloth.  It  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  bier  of  solid  gold,  ornamented 
with  precious  stones,  while  the  deceased 
ruler  had  a  crown  of  the  same  metal 
placed  on  his  head,  and  a  scepter  in  his 
right  hand. 

Cremation,  or  the  burning  of  the  dead, 
once  greatly  practiced  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  is  now  entirely  confined  to 
some  eastern  nations.  It  was  put  down 
by  the  early  Christians,  who  manifested 
much  abhorrence  at  the  custom,  and  in- 
variably inhumed  their  dead ;  but  though 
not  now  followed  among  civilized  people, 
it  has  this  powerful  argument  in  its  de- 
fenaej  that  it  is  a  much  more  healthy  and 
decorous  proceeding  than  that  of  cram- 
ming a  city  churchyard  with  ten  times 
more  dead  than*  it  will  carry,  till  the 
surface  of  the  ground  has  risen  six  or 
seven  feet  above  its  original  level.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  pile  was  lighted  by  the 
deceased's  nearest  friends,  who,  pouring 
libations  of  wine  upon  the  burning  mass, 
invoked  the  winds,  by  vows  and  praters, 
to  consume  it  as  quickly  as  possible, 
while  at  the  same  time  tney  called  the 
dead  by  name.  It  was  customary  to  add 
to  the  pile  the  clothes  which  had  been  re- 
cently worn  by  the  deceased.  The 
Romans  followed  a  nearly  similar  plan, 
with  this  exception,  that  they  occasion- 
ally cut  off  a  finger  of  the  dead,  and  af- 


ter the  body  had  been  reduced  to  ashes, 
buried  the  remaining  portion  with  further 
ceremonies.  In  either  cafee,  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  were  subsequently  collected, 
deposited  in  an  urn,  and  placed  in  some 
conspicuous  apartment  of  the  house. 

In  the  East,  where  cremation  still  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  modes  of  disposing  of 
the  dead,  the  Siamese  follow  a  method  of 
their  own.  Having  removed  the  intes- 
tines from  the  body,  it  is  then  placed 
upon  a  bier  made  of  gilt  wood,  whilst 
tapers  and  perfumes  are  kept  constantly 
burning  round  it.  The  pile,  which  is 
composed  of  precious  woods,  is  kindled 
by  the  friends  and  family  of  the  deceased, 
who,  dressed  in  white,  attend  the  funeral, 
whilst  the  sound  of  various  instruments 
drowns  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  and^ 
serves,  in  Siamese  opinions,  to  enhance 
the  splendor  of  the  ceremony.  The  whole 
eventually  concludes  with  theatricals  and 
other  amusements. 

Two-thirds  of  the  natives  of  India  bum 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  scatter  the 
ashes  on  the  Ganges  or  any  other  river 
they  may  live  near,  for  which  purpose 
the  process  of  cremation  is  carried  on  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream.  Among  the 
Buddhist  priesthood  of  China,  of  whom 
there  are  several  divisions,  the  largest 
class  bum  their  dead,  and  afterwards  de- 
posit the  ashes  in  urns,  cUrefuUy  preserved 
m  neat-looking  temples,  which  are  usual- 
ly stationed  on  some  hillside. 


LIFE  OP  BOLINGBROKE. 

Tlie  Ufe  of  Htnry  8t,  John^  Viscount 
Bolinghfokey  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
reign  of  Queefi  Anne.    By  Tho&tas  Mao- 
knight,  author  of  7%e  Sietory  of  the 
Life  and  Timee  of  Edmund  Burke*^  etc. 
London :  Chapman  and  Hall.    1863.    To 
estimate  equitably  and  truly  the  character 
of  Bolingbroke  is  no  easy  matter.    He 
attracts  by  his  unconquerable  spirit,  and 
revolts  by  his    undisguised    profligacy. 
"We  have  no  sooner  acknowledged  his 
splendid  talents  than  we  are  shocked  at 
his  utter  want  of  principle  in  the  use  of 
them.    He  had  gifts  which  might  have 


made  him,  perhaps,  the  first  man  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  would  certainly  have  long 
sustained  him  in  the  highest  offices  of 
state ;  yet  he  prostituted  his  love  of  coun- 
try to  his  love  of  self,  and  scrupled  not  at 
even  treason  to  gratify  revenge.    Afler 
making    all   allowance    possible    on   the 
grounds  of  human  frailty,  the  fashionable- 
ness  of  vice,  and  the  general  ignominious- 
ness  of  the  times  in  which  St.  John's  life 
was  cast,  we  are  still  unable,  however  will- 
ing, to  regard  him  as  having  been,  on  the 
whole,  anything  better  than  a  brilliant 
and  highly  accomplished  bad  man.    Bora 
in  1678,  he  entered   Parliament  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  and  soon  became  nota- 
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ble  for  his  unosaal  gifts  of  oratory.  He 
had  scarcely  been  three  years  in  the  House 
when  he  was  made  Secretary  at  War,  and 
continued  to  unite  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  public  business  with  unbounded  private 
debauchery.  In  1707  he  profesaea  to  be 
disgusted  with  public  life  and  the  pursuits 
of  ambition,  and  announced  his  intention 
of  retiring  into  the  country.  He  kept  his 
word,  resigning  both  his  office  and  his 
seat  amid  the  ridicule  and  regrets  of  his 
frieuds.  In  1710  he  saw  a  much  better 
chance  for  the  Tory  party  than  there  had 
been  previously,  and  forthwith  allowed 
himself  to  be  reelected  for  the  family 
borough.  Almost  immediately  after  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  conjointly  with 
Lord  Dartmouth.  It  was  a  busy  time 
with  Europe.  Marlborough  had  gained 
TBlenheim,  Kamillies,  Malplaqnet,  and  was 
now  hastening  to  his  falL  To  that  fall 
Boliogbroke,  whom  the  victorious  duke 
had  greatly  befriended,  contributed  all  in 
his  power.  The  grand  alliance  was  dis- 
solved ;  peace  was  made  with  France,  and 
England  was  governed  by  an  obese  queen 
without  brains,  and  by  a  waiting*woman 
fitter  to  tyrannize  in  a  workhouse  than  to 
be  honored  at  court.  Mrs.  Marsham  was 
supreme,  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
in  disgrace.  Feeling  himself  secure  of 
Mrs.  Marsham,  and,  therefore,  of  power, 
Bolingbroke  pressed  relentlessly  for  ven- 
geance on  his  political  opponents,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  Walpole  committed  to 
the  Tower.  By  and  by  the  change  came. 
To  the  great  advantage  of  the  countrv 
God's  mercy  relieved  it  of  the  queen.  A 
college  of  twenty-five  regents  carried  out, 
by  authority,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  in  due  time  the  Elector  of 


Hanover,  George  I.  of  England,  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  St.  John  hastened,  even 
before  his  aiiival,  to  assure  him  of  his 
fidelity  and  zeal,  conveying  no  very  ob- 
scure hints  of  his  desire  to  continue  in 
Eower.  The  elector  deigned  no  answer, 
ttt  the  king  sent  a  note  dismissing  him 
from  ofiice.  Great  was  the  exultation  at 
his  fall.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  ere  long  this  patrician  persecu- 
tor of  the  Whigs,  who  had  dishonored 
England's  greatest  general,  and  had  made 
bis  country  false  to  his  allies,  was  himsdf 
impeached  by  Bill  of  Attainder.  He  es- 
caped from  its  last  consequences  by  time* 
ly  flight.  His  next  step  was  to  commence 
negotiations  with  the  exiled  Stuarts.  He 
accepted  imaginary  office  under  the  ban- 
ished king,  and  at  once  commenced  active 
operations  in  fiivor  of  Jacobite  reaction 
and  Jacobite  plots.  He  failed;  and 
though  his  treasons  were  perfectly  well 
known  in  England  he  was,  after  some 
years,  allowed  to  return.  He  settled  near 
tjxbridge,  and  spent  his  days  in  amateur 
farming  and  cultivated  leisure.  He  paid 
another  visit  to  France,  suffered  much 
from  cancer  in  the  jaw,  and  in  1751  he 
died. 

His  works  are  somewhat  voluminous, 
show  great  powers  of  declamation,  but 
have  been  frequently  overrated  in  their 
other  merits.  Bolingbroke's  life  has  some 
sad  and  stem  lessons.  Just  in  proportion 
as  he  was  without  religion  in  his  heart 
he  was  without  decency  in  his  life.  Mr. 
Macknight's  biography  of  him  shows  some 
industry,  and  is  a  very  readable  book, 
though  it  lacks  condensation  and  power. 
— British  Quarterh/. 


The  prcfient  strength  of  the  Rumian  army  is— on 
paper — as  foUows:  There  are  120.000  men  in  the 
Caucasos,  16,000  in  Finland,  16,000  in  Eastern  SI- 
beria,  12,000  in  Orenburg.  The  aoK^led  "  actiTe" 
army  is  composed  of  84,000  guards,  32,600  grena- 
diers, and  six  eorj^s  eTarmk  of  the  line.  The  car- 
airy  oondsts  of  10  800  guards,  8000  cnirassiers,  and 
42,600  ^  cavalry  of  the  line."  The  reoerres  are  said 
to  amount  to  66,800  men.  The  artillery  of  the  line 
U  composed  of  29,400  men,  with  936  guns;  the 
horse  artillery  of  9600»  with  266  gunr. 

A  LiFi  of  the  Ute  William  H.  Prescott,  by  his 
life^long  friend,  George  TIcknor,  LL  J).,  will  soon 


be  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  & 
Ilelda  The  same  firm  will  also  shortly  publish  a 
new  edition  of  Mr.  Ticknor's  Butory  of  Spanish 
LUer<Uur4,  llie  fint  edition,  together  with  a  dupli- 
cate of  it  published  in  fiogland,  has  been  entirely  sold. 

Loan  Macaulat's  library  has  just  been  sold  at 
auotion  In  London.  Owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
auctioneers  a  number  of  rough- looking  books  wei« 
sold  off  cheap,  which,  on  examination,  prored  to  be 
rare  works  richly  and  copiously  aonotated  by  the 
great  historian's  own  hand.  The  library  of  Mr. 
Buckle,  author  of  the  H  story  o/Civilizati<m,  is  to 
be  sold  this  spring. 
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HEAT  CONSIDERED  AS  A  MODE  OF  MOTION. 


Wb  can  scarcely  be  wrong,  we  think, 
in  regarding  Professor  Tyndai's  Lectures 
as  the  chief  contribution  to  the  scientifio 
literature  of  the  season.  Every  thing  is 
in  favor  of  their  success,  and  the  practical 
importance  of  the  book  will  in  great  part 
be  determined  by  that  success.  The  sub- 
ject  is  not  wholly  new,  though  it  is  o^rtaii^ 
ly  the  reverse  of  hackneyed.  Its  treatment 
was  rendered  the  more  effective  in  that 
Professor  Tyndal's  mastery  of  the  litera- 
ture of  his  subject  and  of  the  existing 
state  of  sdentmo  opuiion  on  it,  was 
backed  by  great  thhiKing  power  and  in- 
genuity of  his  own;  while  he  has  pre* 
served  a  method  of  treatment  which  con- 
joins the  greatest  animation  of  style  with 
clearness  of  exposition  and  abimdance  of 
illustration.  His  book  is  not  without 
two  faults,  we  think ;  but  one  of  them  is 
a  source  of  almost  constant  amusement, 
while  l^e  other  is  merely  as  to  the  taste 
of  a  few  expressions  which,  though  natural 
enough  in  extempore  discourse,  might 
have  been  better  omitted  from  the  long- 
hand copy  of  ihB  short-hand  report. 

For  any  thing  like  an  exposition  of  the 
modem,  and,  as  we  imagine,  the  true 
doctrine  on  Heat,  we  can  not  do  better 
than  refer  our  readers  to  Professor 
lyndal's  pages.  If  the  last  degree  of 
lucidity  of  treatment  is  not  a  matter  of 
concern  to  them.  Professor  Thomson  will 
be  found  perhaps  an  equally  sure  guide, 
though  he  may  not  C(Hiduct  them  quite  so 
far,  while  sundrv  memoirs  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  may  supplement  the 
study  of  either  or  of  both.  The  subject 
is  too  important,  however,  and  too  little 
popular,  for  us  to  be  justified  in  offering 
a  merely  general  reference  to  it,  and  we 
shall  indicate  accordingly  some  of  the 
chief  points  of  this  new  philosophy,  (for 


*  Heai  Owmdared  om  a  Mods  of  Motion :  bemg  a 
Couth  itf  TSoeivo  Ltchirea  deUvtred  at  the  Royal  /fi- 
BtituHon  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Season  of  1862.  iiy 
John  Ttndal,  KR-S.,  etc.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  In  the  Royal  Institution.  With  lUustra- 
tiofm    Loodon  :  Longman  &  Go.    1868, 


such  it  will  prove  itself,)  and  leave  our 
reader  to  supplement  his  knowledge  of 
them' from  wnatever  sources  he  prefers. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  the  force 
we  call  Heat,  we  have  first  to  consider  its 
derivation — to  find  out  where  it  comes 
from  as  immediately  apprehended  by  us. 
To  say  that  it  has  its  source  in  motion  is 
to  speak  with  too  much  generality.  We 
shaU  do  better  to  say  there  is  no  kind  of 
motion  from  which  the  generation  of  heat 
is  wanting.  You  generate  heat  wjien  you 
rub  your  hapd  across  the  page  you  are 
readmg,  when  you  grasp  your  book  so  as 
to  prevent  its  falling,  when  you  pour  cold 
water  out  of  the  tumbler  into  another. 
But  this  is  trifling  ?  Not  at  all  so.  We 
are  merely  instancing  details  of  what  may 
very  likely  prove  the  grandest  and  most 
fruitful  principle  of  cotemporary  science. 
That  the  degree  of  heat  produced  in  the 
ways  we  have  mentioned  is  small,  is  ob- 
viously no  objection:  the  question  is 
as  to  the  fact,  and  the  fact  is  no  less 
demonstrable  in  such  instances  as  we  have 
given  than  in  grosser  ones.  A  Fahrenheit 
thermometer  may  not  enable  you  to  find 
it  out,  but  the  exquisite  and  unerring 
sensitiveness  of  the  thermo-electric  pile 

(invented  by  Nobili  and  practically  pei> 
ected  by  Melloni)  will  prove  it  to  your 
completest  satisfaction.    The  phenomena 
bf  Heat  are  simply  and  literally  trans- 
formations of  Motion.    Touch  the  place 
where  a  shot  has  just  struck  the  target  at 
Shoeburyness,  and  you  burn  your  hand 
as  unmistakably  as  If  you  thrust  it  into 
the  fire.    The  motion   of  the   68-pound 
ball  was  suddenly  arrested;  did  it  perish? 
Far  other :  it  was  transmuted  into  heat. 
When  Robert  Stephenson  was  driving  in 
the  piles  of  that  marvelous  High  Level 
Bridge  at  Newcastle,  the  heads   of  the 
piles  frequently  burst  out  in  flames:  it 
was  the  motion  of  the  Nasmyth  hammer 
in  another  mode  of  being.    And  when 
the  flame  is  quenched  or  the  iron  plate 
has  cooled,  the  heat  is  still  in  being  some- 
I  where  and  in  some  form,  for  in  Nature 
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nothing  perishes,  nothing  is  wasted,  and 
even  the  slightest  of  fragments  are  gath- 
ered up,  that  nothing  be  lost.  To  make 
this  more  intelligible  we  may  fall  back 
on  Professor  Tyndal :  he  illustrates  both 
parts  of  the  statement  we  have  made. 
"  Whenever  friction  is  overcome,  heat  is 
produced,  and  the  heat  produced  is  the 
measure  of  the  force  expended  in  over- 
coming the  friction.  The  heat  is  simply 
the  primitive  force  in  another  form ;  and 
if  we  wish  to  avoid  this  conversion  we 
must  abolish  the  friction.  We  usually 
put  oil  upon  the  sur&ce  of  a  hone ;  we 

Sease  the  saw,  and  are  careful  to  lubricate 
e  axles  of  our  railway-carriages.  What 
are  we  really  doing  in  these  cases?  Let 
us  get  general  notions  first ;  we  shall  come 
to  particulars  afterwards.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  railway-engineer  to  urge  his  train 
bodily  from  one  place  to  another;  say 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  or  from 
London  to  Oxford,  as  the  case  may  be. 
He  wishes  to  apply  the  force  of  his  steam, 
or  of  his  furnace,  which  cives  tension  to 
the  steam,  to  this  partiouTar  purpose.  It 
is  not  his  interest  to  allow  any  portion  of 
that  force  to  be  converted  into  another 
form  of  force  which  would  not  further 
the  attainment  of  his  object  He  does 
not  want  his  axles  heated,  and  hence  he 
avoids  as  much  as  possible  expending  his 
power  in  heating  them.  In  fact  he  has 
obtained  his  force  from  beat,  and  it  is  not 
his  object  to  reconvert  the  force  thus  ob- 
tained into  its  primitive  form.  For,  by 
every  degree  of  temperature  generated 
by  the  friction  of  his  axles,  a  definite 
amount  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
urging  force  of  his  engine.  There  is  no 
force  lost  absolutely.  Ck)uld  we  ^ther 
up  all  the  heat  generated  by  the  friction, 
and  could  we  apply  it  mechanically,  we 
should  by  it  be  able  to  impart  to  the  train 
the  precise  amount  of  speed  which  it  had 
lost  by  the  friction.  Thus  every  one  of 
those  railway-porters  whom  you  see  mov- 
ing  about  with  his  can  of  yellow  grease, 
and  opening  the  little  boxes  which  sur* 
round  the  carriage  -  axles,  is,  without 
knowing  it,  illustrating  a  principle  which 
forms  uie  very  solder  of  i^ature.  In  so 
doing  he  is  unconsciously  affirming  both 
the  convertibility  and  the  indestructibility 
of  force.  He  is  practically  asserting  that 
mechanical  energy  may  be  converted  into 
heat,  and  that  when  so  converted  it  can  not 
still  exist  as  mechanical  energy,  but  that 
for  every  degree  of  heat  developed  a  strict 


and  proportional  equivalent  of  locomotive 
force  of  the  engine  disappears.  A  station 
is  approached,  say  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles  an  hour ;  the  brake  is  applied, 
an/  smoke  pd  Bparks  isBne  from  the 
wheel  on  which  it  presses.  The  train  is 
brought  to  rest :  how  ?  Simply  by  con- 
verting the  entire  moving-force  which  it 
possessed,  at  the  moment  the  broke  was 
applied,  into  heat."  In  the  discovery  of 
tne  in&iite  variety  of  the  modes  of  gen- 
erating heat,  and  of  the  disposition  of 
heat,  we  have  the  keys  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  whole  subject.  The  very  interest* 
ing  phenomena  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, and  all  speculations  as  to  the  nature 
of  heat,  become,  one  might  almost  say, 
of  secondary  weight.  They  help  us  m 
various  ways,  but  it  is  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  former  to  the  suggest- 
ed question  as  to  the  possibility  ^  dis- 
covering the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heaty  that  will  most  attract  our  attention. 
That  question  has  now  been  answered  by 
Mr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  and  by  Dr. 
Mayer,  of  Heilbronn;  and  their  names 
will  take  probably  first  and  equal  rank 
among  the  investigators  of  the  new 
science.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  has  been  accurate* 
ly  determined  in  repeated  instances ;  thus 
proving  that,  whether  we  have  the  means 
of  determining  it  or  not  in  any  specified 
or  casual  instances,  the  equivalent  mu^ 
in  one  form  or  other  cUways  he  there. 
The  man  who  first  proved  this  was  surely 
entitled,  if  ever  man  was,  to  cry.  Eureka ! 
Eureka!  We  can  not  follow  Professor 
Tyndal  into  other  parts  of  his  lectures, 
nor  into  his  account  of  the  speculations 
as  to  the  source  of  the  heat  of  the  sun ; 
and  we  are  truly  sorry  not  to  quote  from 
him  in  full  the  peroration  of  his  last 
lecture.  It  is  eloquent  in  facts,  it  is  still 
more  eloquent  in  tne  thou^ts  it  suggests, 
and  there  is  one  portion  of  it  we  must 
reproduce  if  only  to  escape  our  own  and 
our  readers'  reproaches  for  doing  an  in- 
justice.  ^'  Presented  rightly  to  the  mmd, 
the  discoveries  and  generalizations  of 
modem  science  constitute  a  poem  more 
sublime  than  has  ever  yet  been  addressed 
to  the  intellect  and  imagination  of  man. 
The  natural  philosopher  of  to-day  may 
dwell  amid  conceptions  which  beggar 
those  of  Milton.  So  great  and  grand  are 
they,  that  in  the  contemplation  of  them 
a  certain  force  of  character  ia  requisite  to 
preserve  us  from  bewilderment.    Look  at 
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the  integrated  energies  of  our  world — ^tbe 
stored  power  of  our  coal-fields ;  our  fleets, 
armies,  and  guns.  What  are  they  t  Thej 
are  all  generated  by  a  portion  of  the 
sun's  energy,  which  does  not  amount  to 
]r.YTT,^TTr,TTvth  of  the  whole.  This,  in  feet, 
IS  Uxe  entire  fraction  of  the  sun's  force  in- 
tercepted by  the  earth  ;  and,  in  reality,  we 
convert  but  a  small  fraction  of  this  frac- 
tion into  mechanical  energy.  .... 
To  l^ature  nothing  can  be  ^dded ;  from 
Nature  nothing  can  be  taken  away ;  the 
sum  of  her  energies  is  constant,  and  the 
utmost  man  can  do  in  the  pursuit  of  phy- 
sical truth,  or  in  the  applications  of 
physical  knowledge,  is  to  shiu  the  consti- 


tuents of  the  never-varying  total,  and  out 
of  one  of  them  to  form  another.  The 
law  of  conservation  rigidly  excludes  both 
creation  and  annihilation.  Waves  may 
change  to  ripples,  and  ripples  to  waves — 
magnitude  may  be  substituted  for  number, 
anl  number  L  magnitade  -  asteroids 
may  aggregate  to  suns,  suns  may  resolve 
themselves  into  florae  and  faunae,  and  floras 
and  faun»  melt  in  air— the  flux  of  power 
is  etemaUy  the  same.  It  rolls  in  music 
through  the  ages,  and  all  terrestrial 
energy — ^the  manifestations  of  life,  as 
well  as  the  display  of  phenomena — are 
but  the  modulations  of  its  rhythm." 


»— . 


Vrom   tbe   BrItUb    Quarterly. 


THE   NEW   FOREST;      ITS   HISTORY   AND   ITS   SCENERY; 


Fsw  lovers  of  natural  scenery  can,  we 
think,  range  our  picturesque  forest  glades, 
and  mark  the  magio  play  of  liffht  and 
shade  along  the  green  alleys,  the  nch  tree 
masses,  so  exquisite  in  their  blended  col- 
oring, and  the  soft  outline  of  the  distant 
hills  glowing  with  the  ruby  and  amethyst 
of  the  blossoming  heather,  but  must  feel 
themselves  veritable  descendants  of  our 
forefathers,  to  whom  the  *^good  green- 
wood" was  the  spot  where  their  imagi- 
nations most  delighted  to  dwell,  and 
around  which  their  brightest  associations 
ever  dustered.  The  ^^&yre  forest,"  the 
**  merry  greenwood,"  the  "  wodes  that 
joye  it  is  to  see " — ^how  did  our  lathers 
revel  amid  thoughts  of  these  bright  sunny 
glades,  ^ese  fair  leafy  covers,  where  the 
tall  stag  sought  refuge  from  the  hunter, 
even  as  the  bold  yeoman  sought  shelter 
from  Norman  tyranny ;  that  wide  expanse 
of  hill  and  dale,  and  thick  woodland, 
where  all  was  beauty,  and  joyaunce,  and 
freedom. 

A  very  pleasant  book,  throwing  light 

•  The  yew  fbre9t:ii8  History  and  its  Scenery. 
By  John  R  Wisk.  With  sixty  three  Illustrations, 
dnwn  by  Watbr  Ckarb,  engrayed  by  W.  J.  LiNtoN. 
itoith,  Blder,  k  Oa 


upon  numerous  portions  of  our  early  his- 
tory too,  would  a  general  history  of  our 
forests,  together  with  their  legends,  their 
traditions,  their  ancient  usages,  be.  Per- 
haps it  is  almost  too  late  to  expect  this ; 
for  our  forests  are  well-nigh  swept  away, 
and  many  a  wild  legend,  many  a  time- 
hallowed  tradition,  well  worthy  a  place  in 
our  "  folk-lore,"  has  been  also  swept  away 
with  the  ancient  trees.  We  were  there- 
fore well  pleased  to  see  the  announcement 
of  the  work  before  us,  since  it  proved  that 
some  attention  was  being  paid  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  although  the  New  Forest,  es« 
pecially  as  to  its  later  history,  offers  fewer 
points  of  interest  than  almost  any  other, 
still,  as  the  locality  is  believed  to  exhibit 
such  unquestionable  proofs  of  the  Con* 
queror's  cruel  tyranny,  and  is  the  spot 
where  two  of  his  sons — ^tradition  reports, 
also  a  grandson — ^lost  their  lives,  it  has  a 
certain  claim  on  our  notice.  The  present 
work,  however,  may  be  rather  considered 
as  a  very  full  and  complete  description  of 
the  New  Forest  than  a  history  of  it :  we 
will  therefore  rather  treat  the  subject  his- 
torically, especially  with  respect  to  the 
two  incidents  by  which  it  has  become  so 
well  known  among  us.  ^ 
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While  the  origin  of  all  onr  other  forests 
is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  pre-historio 
times,  the  story  of  the  New  Forest  has 
been  handed  down  among  ns  as  a  honse- 
hold  word  through  almost  eight  hundred 
years ;  and  men  to  whom  the  history  of 
their  own  country  was  well-nigh  a  blank, 
have  learnt  from  it  to  abhor  the  memory 
of  the  pitiless  Conqueror,  who  swept 
away  fruitful  fields,  flourishing  villages, 
even  parish  churches,  to  make  a  wide  in- 
dosure,  more  than  thirty  miles  in  length, 
for  those  ^^  tall  deer,''  whom,  as  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  so  naYvely  remarks,  **  he  loved 
as  though  he  had  been  their  father.^'  This 
account  is  not  only  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition, but. is  recorded  by  numerous  chron- 
iclers, whose  testimony  in  other  cases  is 
trustworthy — two  of  whom,  too,  were 
cotemporary,  or  nearly  so — and  the  tale 
is  besides  true  to  the  character  of  the 
monarch,  who  was  alike  distinguished  for 
his  keen  love  of  field  sports  and  for  his 
stem  and  cruel  disposition.  Still  there 
are  difilculties  in  the  commonly  received 
tradition  which  it  would  be  as  well  to  in- 
quire into. 

The  generally  received  account  is,  that 
the  Conqueror  laid  waste  and  depopu- 
lated the  whole  tract  of  land  to  which 
the  name  of  the  New  Forest  has  been 
^iven.  Now,  that  the  stem  and  vindic- 
tive ruler  who  devastated  the  wide  dis- 
trict between  the  Tyne  and  the  Humber, 
lest  the  Danes  should  effect  a  landing, 
would  have  been  withheld  by  any  gentle 
or  conscientious  fieeling  from  laying  waste 
for  his  own  pleasure  a  much  narrower 
spot,  can  not  be  believed.  Yet,  that  at 
a  period  when  nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
country  lay  uncultivated,  when  forests, 
abounding  in  game,  encroached  almost  to 
the  gates  of  the  walled  town,  a  monarch 
should  destroy  fields  and  villages  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  trees  under  whose 
shaaow  he  could  never  hope  to  stand,  of 
forming  a  diase  where  he  could  never 
pursue  his  sport,  seems  almost  an  act  of 
wanton  insanity,  rather  than  the  deed  of 
a  ruler  who,  cruel,  rapacious,  tyrannical 
though  he  were,  was  yet  the  most  distin« 
guished  among  the  princes  of  his  age  for 
his  astute  and  vigorous  policy,  and  who 
in  his  municipal  enactments  and  in  his 
Doomsday  Book  has  given  such  unques- 
tionable proofs  of  clear-headedness. 

Now  in  Doomsday  Book  we  have  evi- 
dence that  a  great  portion  of  this  district 
formed  part  of  the  royal  demesnes  even  in 


the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  And 
looking  to  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
we  find  Edward's  predecessor  Canute,  a 
keen  hunter,  residing  chiefly  at  Winches- 
ter, and  from  thence  dating  the  curious 
charter,  which  proves  that  forest  laws — 
laws  scarcely  less  severe  than  those  of  onr 
Norman  sovereigns — ^were  well  known 
full  sixty  jears  before  the  time  that  Wil- 
liam is  said  to  have  so  cruelly  laid  waste 
this  locality.  Winchester,  indeed,  was 
the  favorite  city  of  Canute;  and  when 
we  find  him  here  enacting  his  code  of 
forest  laws,  we  can  not  but  think  that 
this  district,  or  a  sreat  part  of  it,  was 
really  afiTorested  by  bim.  Canute,  like  all 
the  Scandinavian  race,  was  a  mighty  hun- 
ter \.  and  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  he 
should  choose  for  his  favorite  residence  a 
city  where  no  facilities  for  field  sports 
could  be  enjoyed.  In  this  case  the  title 
New  Forest  would  most  appropriately  be 
given,  and  this,  of  course,  would  still  be 
its  title  when  William  the  Norman  suc- 
ceeded to  the  ownership  both  of  the  forest 
and  the  realm. 

That  William,  however;  was  guilty  of 
gross  cruelty  and  injustice  with  respect 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Forest,  we  can  not  but  believe ;  for 
although  tradition  may  alter  and  exag- 
gerate, it  certainly  never  invents;  and 
although  the  monkish  historians  are  fre- 
quently inaccurate,  recent  historical  in- 
quiries  have  largely  verified  their  general 
correctness.  The  forcible  ejectment  of 
families  whose  forefistthers  had  dwelt  for 
generations  on  the  Forest;  the  seizing 
wide  tracts  of  common  land,  a  most  un- 
pardonable oflense  in  the  eyes  of  the 
§axon,  who  viewed  ^^  the  mark  "  almost 
as  a  sacred  inheritance — such  were  pro- 
bably the  crimes  of  William,  and  what 
he  would  be  most  likely  to  commit  if  he 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  New  For* 
est ;  but  that  he  destroyed  villages,  and 
razed  parish  churches  to  the  ground,  is 
utterly  disproved  by  Doomsdav  Book, 
which  gives  the  names  of  hamlets  and 
villages,  mills  and  salt-works,  within  its 
bounds,  stating,  in  many  instances,  the 
amount  of  rents  which  had  been  paid  by 
the  occupiers  in  the  time  of  the  Confes- 
sor,  and  the  names  of  the  occupiers  too. 
As  Mr.  Wise  truly  says,  most  people 
have  a  very  incorrect  view  of  the  old 
royal  forests,  taking  their  notion,  we 
think,  from  a  modern  park.  But  the  for- 
est, according  to  the  venerable  authority 
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of  Manwood,  iras  ^'  a  certain  territorie  of 
woody  grounds  and  fruitful  pastures,^^ 
extendii^,  aa  in  some  of  our  northern 
forests,  over  the  greater  part  of  a  ooun- 
t}%  and  containing  a  population  scanty 
and  poor  indeed,  out  still,  on  Uie  whole, 
gaining  a  comfortable  subsistence.  While 
I>oomsday  Book  affords  such  unquestion- 
able evidence  that  the  popular  tale  is  a 
myth,  the  testimony  of  remains  dug  up 
in  the  Forest  proves  further  that  the 
hand  of  violence  was  never  there.  Keltic 
barrows,  containing  urns  of  the  rudest 
and  slightest  construction,  have  been  left 
undisturbed  for  the  explorers  of  modem 
days ;  the  site  of  the  Roman  potteries  is 
still  marked  by  heaps  of  broken  flasks 
and  drinking-cups,  untouched  through 
fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries  ;  while 
churches,  with  Norman  arch  and  pillar, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Forest,  add  their 
unquestionable  evidence  to  the  fact  that 
tlie  New  Forest  in  its  general  features 
was  the  same  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror 
as  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Roman  and 
even  Keltic  occupancy.  Even  to  this 
evidence  may  be  added  geological  proof, 
that  the  soil  of  the  New  Forest  is  un- 
fitted to  grow  a  single  ear  of  corn ;  while, 
notwithstanding  the  immensely  increased 
rental  of  land,  and  all  the  appliances  of 
modem  agricultural  skill,  ^'  the  best  evi- 
dence," as  Mr.  Wise  truly  says,  "  is  the 
simple  fact,  that  the  New  Forest  remains 
the  New  Forest  still." 

And  here,  in  these  wide  fore«^^lades, 
the  stefn  Conqueror,  followed" by  the 
great  officers  ot  his  Com't,  pursued  his 
cherished  pastime,  striking  down  with 
unerring  aim  the  tall  stag  and  the  ^'  hart 
royal,"  until  a  sterner  marksman  laid 
him  low.  And  then  the  green  shades 
and  broad  alleys  rang  with  the  riotous 
shouts  of  the  Red  King  and  his  reckless 
company  of  revelers,  as  with  even  keener 
delight  he  followed  the  chase  through  the 
greenwood.  And  here,  that  sunny  Lam- 
mas Day,  all  unwitting  the  fate  so  close 
at  hand,  he  stood  beneath  the  beeches, 
fitting  the  arrow  on  the  string,  when  the 
deadly  shaft  was  sent  through  his  heart  by 
some  unknown  archer. 

As  apocryphal  an  account  as  that  of 
the  making  tne  New  Forest  does  the  usu- 
ally received  tale  of  the  Red  King  being 
shot  by  Walter  Tyrrel  appear  to  us ;  and 
we  ftiUy  agree  with  Mr.  Wise  in  his  won- 
der that  even  our  best  modem  historians 
should  have  slavishly  adhered  to  it.    If 


'the  Red  King  were  quite  alone,  who 
could  have  seen  Tyrrel  take  aim  at  him  ? 
K  there  were  attendants  at  hand,  why 
was  not  the  murderer  at  once  seized? 
Even  if  the  death  were  accidental,  men  in 
that  vindictive  age,  and  where  the  life  of 
a  king  was  concerned,  were  not  likely  to 
weigh  the  claims  of  mercy,  and,  even  with- 
out inquiry,  let  the  culprit  go  free. 

The  story,  indeed,  both  as  told  by 
Malmsbury  and  Ordericus  Yitalis,  is  far 
too  minute  to  be  true.  Malmsbury's  ac- 
count, especially,  with  the  King's  omin- 
ous dream,  and  next  the  dream  of  the 
monk,  which'  is  so  strangely  rewarded 
with  a  hundred  shillings ;  then  his  hesita- 
tion as  to  hunting  that  day,  his  eventual 
determination  to  proceed  to  the  Forest,  his 
armorer's  approach  with  the  six  brand- 
new  arrows,  and  his  ominous  remark  as 
he  gives  two  to  Walter  Tyrrel — "the 
best  arrows  to  the  best  marksman"— each 
incident  so  neatly  fitted  together  proves 
the  whole  to  have  been  a  mere  skillfully 
constructed  tale,  for  the  purpose  of  conceal 
ing  the  truth.  The  concluding  incidents 
are  detailed  in  an  equally  unsatisfactory 
way.  The  hunt  ccmtinues  all  the  after- 
noon, and  even  to  sunset;  an  unusually 
late  time,  for  it  is  the  first  of  August,  and 
thus  it  must  have  been  not  very  long  be- 
fore curfew.  Tyrrel  and  the  King  were 
alone,  the  latter  watching  the  deer  he  had 
just  slightly  wounded,  and  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  from  the  blaze  of  the 
setting  sun.  It  was  then  that  Tyn:el 
shot,  and  the  Red  King  fell  speechless, 
vainly  trying  to  pull  from  his  breast  the 
arrow  that  broke  off  in  his  hand.  Now 
who  saw  all  this  ?  for  the  story,  accord- 
ing to  every  version  but  one,  is,  that  the 
two  were  alone.  And  what  followed? 
Tyrrel  is  said  to  have  mounted  his  horse, 
and  fled  twelve  miles  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Forest,  and  crossed  the  Avon  at  the 
place  which  to  this  day  bears  the  name 
of  TyrrePs  Ford,  while  the  King  lay  neg* 
lected,  apparently  unsought  for,  during 
all  that  lingering  summer  twilight ;  and 
when  at  length  discovered  he  was  brought 
to  Winchester  by  some  foresters  in  a  cart, 
which  later  chroniclers  have  told  us  be- 
longed to  Purkis,  a  charcoal-burner.  But 
these  were  days  of  right  royal  state ;  and 
although  this  fatal  chase  was  not  a 
^^royal  hunt,"  for  none  of  the  great  officers 
of  the  Crown  were  there,  still  the  symbols 
of  royalty — ^the  signet  ring,  the  ermined 
cape,  the  golden  circlet — were  never  laid 
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aside.  Now  into  whose  hands  did  these 
fall?  Who  left  the  body  stripped  and 
bleeding  under  the  beeches?  While 
Malmsbury  is  so  positive  that  Tyrrel 
struck  down  the  King,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  Tyrrel  himself  declared  to 
Suger,  a  most  trustworthy  witness,  that 
he  not  only  had  not  entered  the  Forest 
that  day,  but  had  not  even  seen  the  King. 

From  discrepancies  in  the  generally  re- 
ceived narratives  like  these,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  Red  King  was  so  deeply 
hated,  alike  by  his  nobles  and  prelates, 
Mr.  Wise  suggests  that  his  death  was 
neither  accidental  nor  caused  by  Walter 
Tyrrel,  but  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  in 
which  his  ecclesiastics  took  the  chief  part. 
Now  this  was  scarcely  the  age  ror  a 
deeply  laid  conspiracy ;  it  was  rather  an 
age  of  open  violence ;  nor,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  Ked  King's  evident  hostility  to 
his  clergy,  had  they  received  such  cruel 
wrong  at  his  hands  that  they  should  seek 
his  lire.  Refusing  to  pay  Peter's  pence, 
or  auestioning  ^e  Pope's  supremacy, 
would  contribute  rather  to  his  popularity 
with  the  English  clergy ;  while  nolding 
ecclesiastical  offices,  and  of  course  their 
emoluments,  in  his  hands,  galling  as  it 
would  be,  was  so  oonmion  a  method  then, 
and  for  centuries  after,  of  filling  an  empty 
exchequer,  that  not  even  the  fiercest 
Churchman  would  consider  death  as  the 
fitting  penalty.  Now  a  survey  of  general 
histonr  will  show,  that  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  where  monarchs  have  lost 
their  lives  by  violence,  gain,  and  not  re- 
venge, has  been  the  motive.  Might  not 
gain  have  been  the  motive  here  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  all  the  names 
of  the  small  company  that  went  with  the 
Red  King  on  this  his  last  hunting  expedi- 
tion; but  we  find  among  them  two  or 
three  who  in  after-years  were  firm  friends, 
and  very  high  in  mvor  with  his  successor 
Beauclerc ;  and  it  is  also  stated  by  every 
chronicler  that  Beauclerc  himself  was 
there.  This  seems  strange,  for  this 
brother  had  borne  arms  agamst  the  Red 
King  in  Normandy  as  well  as  against 
Robert ;  for  whatever  clerkly  learning  the 
first  Henry  might  boast,  to  the  claims  of 
morality,  or  of  natural  afifection,  he  wast 

^nite  as  callous  as  his  ruder  brothers, 
[e  had  been  defeated  bv  the  Red  King, 
and  he  dreaded  so  greatly  the  danger  of 
falling  into  his  hands,  that  for  two  whole 
years  he  wandered  in  the  Vexin,  with  no 
attendant  save  his  chaplain  Roger  (who 


afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Sarum  and 
his  High  Justiciar,)  and  there  suffered  the 
extremity  of  want,  oft;entimes  even  seek- 
ing food  in  vain.  We  have  no  clear  ac- 
count how  the  brothers  were  eventually 
reconciled ;  but  we  know  that  Beauclerc 
on  that  Lammas  morning  had  not  a  single 
rod  of  land  that  he  could  call  his  own, 
that  he  was  a  mere  visitant  on  sufferance 
in  his  brother's  Court,  liable  upon  any 
capricious  outbreak  of  temper  to  be  con- 
signed to  imprisonment,  perhaps  death. 
How  tempting  must  that  royal  state  have 
appeared  to  the  wanderer,  with  naught 
he  could  call  his  own !  with  what  tanta- 
lizing splendor  must  that  golden  circlet 
have  shone  in  his  eyes ! 

The  merry  company  ride  forth;  they 
separate ;  the  King  lies  dead ;  Tyrrel,  as 
the  story  goes,  has  fled  away;  but  we 
find  Beauclerc  already  at  Winchester,  de- 
manding the  keys  of  the  royal  treasury 
ft^m  William  De  Breteuil,  the  Seneschal, 
and  eventually  seizing  them,  while  the 
faithful  servant  proTOrs  his  unavailing 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  elder  Robert,  now 
doing  battle  against  the  Pagans  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  corpse  of  the  Red  King 
is  next  evening  consigned  to  a  hasty  grave, 
not  even  in  the  cathedral,  but  beneath 
the  tower,  and  within  three  days  the  hunt- 
ed wanderer  in  the  Vexin  is  anointed  and 
crowned  at  Westminster  King  of  Eng- 
land! Now  viewing  all  these  circum- 
stances, and  bearing  in  mind,  too,  the  re- 
markaUjI  opportune  season  of  the  year, 
when  the  great  nobles  were  either  at  their 
distant  castles  or  in  Normandy,  and  their 
vassals  closely  engaged  with  their  har- 
vest, when  the  great  officers  of  the  Crowr, 
too,  were  absent,  how  easily  might  the 
blow  be  struck,  how  easily,  too,  might  the 
recognition  of  the  new  sovereign  be  com- 
pleted, almost  before  the  news  of  the  Red 
King's  death  had  been  made  known 
through  the  land. 

Mr.  Wise  represents  Beauclerc  as  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  cler^ ;  but 
the  very  contrary  was  the  fact.  The  first 
Henry  knew  well  not  only  how  "  to  hold 
his  own,"  but  to  hold  what  belon^d  to 
others.  He  patronized  the  clergy  in  the 
earlier  years  bf  his  reign,  because  he  need- 
ed their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  mass- 
es ;  but  when  the  strife  of  Papal  supre- 
macy began,  Anselm  himself  found  Henry 
quite  as  unbending  an  opponent  as  ever 
the  Red  King  had  been.  The  first  Henry, 
indeed,  was  the  son  who,  in  astuteness 
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and  talents  for  government,  most  resem- 
bled his  £akther ;  and  in  his  first  acts  on 
his  accession,  too,  he  exhibited  much  of 
his  Other's  stem  promptitude.  While 
he  especially  favored  the  Saxon  popula; 
tion,  and  afforded  some  relief  to  his  Nor- 
man subjects,  he  held  his  powerful  nobles 
in  stem  check,  and  soon  compelled  the 
Bras-de-fers  and  Mauleverers  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  rale  of  the  Scholar-King 
was  far  more  crushing  than  the  wayward 
tyranny  of  Rufus.  Misled  by  Malmsbury 's 
most  eulogistic  statements,  nearly  all  our 
historians  have  represented  Beauclerc  as 
an  upright,  justice-loving  King ;  but  by 
other  chroniclers,  far  more  trustworthy, 
we  find  such  acts  of  deadly  revenge  and 
atrocious  cruelty  recorded,  that  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  shaft  which  ended 
the  life  of  the  Red  King  was  aimed,  not 
by  Tyrrel,  but  by  his  brother.  Now 
taking  this  view  of  the  case,  how  admir- 
ably adapted  was  the  popular  story,  espe- 
cially that  told  by  Maunsbury,  The  Red 
King,  notwithstanding  his  outrageous  ty- 
ranny, was  slain,  not  by  conspirators,  but 
Heaven  interposed  to  avenge  the  suffering 
land.  And  Heaven,  ever-merciful,  sent 
unregarded  warnings,  dreams,  omens, 
even  up  to  the  time  when  the  sentenced 
King  rode  to  the  greenwood,  where  the 
ranobm  shaft  wrought  deliverance.  And 
fitting  was  it  that  he  upon  whom  so  many 
wammgs  had  been  lavished  in  vain,  should 
meet  so  swift  a  doom ;  most  fitting  that 
he,  the  fierce  hunter,  should  receive  his 
death-wound  in  the  very  glades  of  that 
forest  which  had  so  often  witnessed  his 
cruel  infliction  of  the  forest  laws.  And 
most  fitting,  too,  was  it  that  the  scorner 
of  holy  rites  should  be  struck  down  with- 
out confession  or  absolution ;  that  the  con- 
temner of  holy  Church  and  her  ministers, 
^ftgg^d  on  the  charcoal-burner's  cart  to 
the  door  of  the  cathedral,  should  be  flung 
into  a  hasty  grave,  without  chant,  taper, 
or  passing  bell.  How  must  each  incident 
of  such  a  story  have  told  upon  the  minds 
of  a  devout  but  superstitious  age ;  how 
must  it  have  deepened  the  Saxons'  hatred 
of  the  late  King,  and  thus  led  them  more 
heartily  to  welcome  his  successor.  How 
utterly,  too,  would  all  suspicion  of  assas- 
sination be  removed  by  details  which 
pointed  so  emphatically  to  judgments  di- 
rect from  Heaven* 

Mr.  Wise  has  remarked  on  the  strange 
fiict,  that  the  story  of  the  Conqueror's 
cruelties  in  inclosing  the  Kew  Forest  is 


not  to  be  found  in  the  chronicles  in  regu- 
lar historical  sequence,  but  is  first  told  in 
narrating  the  death  of  the  Red  King. 
May  we  not  in  this  trace  the  astute  policy 
of  the  Scholar-King?  Malmsbury,  who 
first  gives  the  narrative,  was  a  dweller  in 
his  Court,  and  wrote  his  history  under 
the  especial  auspices  of  Earl  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  Beauclerc's  favorite  son. 
Now  how  well  adapted  was  this  tale,  also, 
to  turn  aside  suspicion.  The  ban  of  Hea- 
ven was  upon  the  cruel  King,  and  three  of 
his  descendants  met  their  deaths  in  that 
very  forest.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
Walter  Tyrrel  should  be  an  unwitting 
homicide  ?  and  what  injustice  would  it  be 
to  punish  him,  the  mere  blind  worker  out 
of  Heaven's  own  will  ? 

Although  it  might  well  suit  the  first 
Henry  to  encourage  the  spread  of  such 
stories,  we  do  not  find  him  relaxing  the 
severity  of  the  forest  laws.  He,  like  all 
his  race,  keenly  loved  the  sports  of  the 
greenwood,  and  often  did  the  gorgeous 
array  of  the  royal  hunt  sweep  along  the 
green  alleys  of  the  New  Forest.  During 
Stephen's  reign  there  was  sterner  pastime; 
while  the  disastrous  siege  of  Winchester, 
which  laid  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
city  in  ashes,  made  way,  on  the  accession 
of  the  first  Plantagenet,  for  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  seat  of  government  to  London. 
From  henceforward  we  seldom  find  our 
Kings  residing  at  Winchester ;  and  thus 
from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  sel- 
dom was  the  New  Forest  visited  by  them. 
All  this  time  the  forest  laws  remained  un- 
repealed ;  and  while  the  first  Plantagenet 
paid  laudable  attention  to  the  legiQ  im- 
provements suggested  by  his  Justiciar 
Glanville,  he  maintained  the  unjust  and 
cruel  provisions  of  the  forest  laws  in  all 
their  unmitigated  severity,  ^^  shaming  not," 
as  John  of  Salisbury  s(>  forcibly  remarkp, 
"  to  give  for  a  contemptible  beast  the  life 
of  a  man  w^ho  had  been  redeemed  by  the 
Son  of  God."  And  then  the  strife  for 
freedom  arose,  and  the  iniquity  of  these 
laws,  which  fenced  the  wild  wood  round 
with  sterner  prohibitions  tlian  even  the 
walled  town,  and  which  gave  the  power 
of  inflicting  mutilation  and  even  death  to 
irresponsible  oflicers  of  the  Crown,  be 
came  so  glaring,  that  the  great  charter  of 
the  commons — the  Charter  of  the  Forest 
— ^became,  a  few  years  after  Magna  Char- 
ta,  the  law  of  the  land. 

In  a  book  purporting  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  a  royal  forest,  some  notice  more 
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than  a  mere  foot-note  should  certainly 
have  been  taken  of  that  great  remedial 
aot^hailed  by  the  "  folke  "  of  the  land 
with  feelings  of  greater  joy  and  gratitude 
than  even  the  Great  Charter,  because  it 
came  so  directly  home  to  the  business  of 
their  daily  life — ^the  Charta  de  Forest  A. 
We  are  therefore  surprised  that  Mr.  Wise 
has  passed  over  this  very  interesting  docu- 
ment, which  illustrates  in  so  many  respects 
the  rural,  and  especially  the  forest  life,  of 
our  forefathers,  with  a  bare  allusion.  How 
important  to  those  who  had  writhed  un- 
der the  tyranny  of  the  King's  foresters, 
and  had  seen,  without  power  to  protest 
against  the  injustice,  the  unrebuked  en- 
croachments upon  the  border  lands  of  the 
Forest,  this  opening  declaration:  "All 
forests  made  by  our  grandfather  Henry 
11."  (the  charter  dates  9th  Henry  HI., 
1222)  "  shall  be  viewed  by  good  and  law- 
ful men ;  and  if  he  have  made  forest  of 
any  other  wood  than  his  lawflil  demesnes, 
we  will  forthwith  that  it  be  disforested." 
An  important  concession  this,  to  the  com- 
mons :  the  monarch  compelled  to  keep  his 
royal  forest  within  lawful  bounds,  just  as 
the  owner  of  the  little  croft  was  obliged 
to  do.  Then  follow  several  enactments 
relating  to  the  forest  courts,  but  all  most 
important,  inasmuch  as  they  direct  that 
every  proceeding,  even  in  the  most  trifling 
questions  concerning  "  green  hue  or  hunt- 
ing," shall  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  written  law.  The  crowning  enact- 
ment follows  next.  "  No  man  from  hence- 
forth lose  life  or  limb  for  killing  our  deer, 
but  any  man  convicted  of  taking  our  veni- 
son shall  make  grievous  fine ;  or,  if  he 
have  nothing  to  lose,  be  imprisoned  a  year 
and  a  day,  and  at  the  end  if  he  find  suffi- 
cient sureties  he  shall  be  delivered,  if  not, 
abjure  the  realm."  And  the  conviction 
of  the  deer-stealer  isould  only  take  place 
before  the  duly  appointed  judge;  for, 
"  No  constable,  castellan,  or  baiuff,  shall 
hold  plea  of  the  forest,  neither  for  green 
hue  or  hunting,  but  every  forester  shall 
make  attachments,  and  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  verderers,  and  when  enrolled 
and  inclosed  under  seal  of  the  verderers, 
they  shall  be  presented  to  our  chief  jus- 
tices of  the  forests  when  they  shall  come 
thither  to  hold  the  pleas  of  the  forest,  and 
before  them  shall  they  be  determined." 
There  are  many  other  characteristic  enact- 
ments. Thus,  **  Every  abbot  and  lord  of 
Parliament  sent  for  by  the  King  may,  in 
coming  or  returning,  kill  one  deer  or  two 


in  the  King's  forest  or  chase  through 
which  he  passes,  but  it  must  be  done  in 
view  of  the  forester,  if  present,  or  if  ab- 
sent by  causing  one  to  blow  a  horn,  be- 
cause otherwise  he  may  seem  to  be  a  tres- 
passer." How  vividly  does  this  provision 
bring  before  us  the  keen  delight  our 
fathers  felt  in  the  chase.  And  although 
the  dwellers  in  the  royal  forest  were  pro- 
hibited from  killing  the  deer,  still,  as 
though  to  console  them  for  this  privation, 
we  find  it  expressly  enacted  that  "every 
freeman  shall  nave  in  his  own  woods  eiries 
of  hawks,  sparrow-hawks,  falcoos,  eagles, 
and  herons :"  thus  he  might  recreate  him- 
self at  will  with  the  almost  equally  cher- 
ished sport  of  hawking;  and  moreover— 
nor  was  this  a  slight  boon  before  the  in- 
troduction of  sugar — ^he  was  to  have  un- 
questioned right  to  "  all  the  honey  found 
there." 

There  was  always  much  imposing  gran 
deur  in  the  public  ceremonials  of  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  but  most  picturesque  as  well 
as  imposing  must  have  been  the  forest 
court,  held,  not  in  hall  or  court-house,  but 
beneath  the  open  sky.  Manwood  becomes 
almost  poetical  in  describing  the  long 
procession  as  it  wound  through  the  forest 
to  the  sylvan  judgment-seat,  of  hewn 
stone,  bearing  the  royal  arms  carved  on 
the  front.  Onward,  in  due  order,  before 
"  the  King's  Chief-Justice  in  Eyre,"  came 
keepers,  rangers,  woodwards,  all  in  live- 
ries of  forest  green,  the  brass  bugle  or 
hatchet  suspended  from  the  baldric ;  then, 
in  richer  garb,  but  still  of  forest  green, 
came  chief  woodwards,  foresters  of  the 
bailwicks,  agisters,  verderers,  regarders 
(for  the  King's  own  forest  boasted  as 
numerous  a  retinue  as  the  King's  own 
palace,)  while  in  rich  array,  on  his  palfrey, 
bearing  the  gilded  bugle,  the  symbol  of 
his  office,  rode  the  Grand  Forester ;  and 
lastly,  chief  of  the  forest  train,  surrounded 
by  his  retainers  in  gorgeous  liveries,  rode 
the  hereditary  Warden  of  the  Forest, 
bearing  the  hazel  wand — simple  badge  of 
an  authority  which  in  the  old  times  ex- 
tended over  life  and  limb. 

Nor  was  it  an  inferior  officer  of  the 
King's  Court  to  whom  was  intrusted  the 
"  visitation  for  pleas  of  the  forest,"  nor 
with  abated  dimity  did  he  come.  The 
Lord  Chief-Justice,  in  scarlet,  and  ermine- 
lined  robes,  took  his  way  through  the 
forest,  preceded  by  his  mace-bearera  bear* 
ing  silver  nrnoes,  and  heralds,  and  pursui* 
vants,  just  as  when  he  went  in  royal  state 
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to  hold  hia  court  at  Westminster.  And 
each  form  of  the  highest  law-courts  was 
strictly  followed  in  that  sylvan  judgment- 
hall.  The  pursuivants  opened  the  court 
with  the  thrice-repeated  trumpet  blast, 
and  the  thrioe-repeated  ^'  Oyez,  and  the 
proclamation  was  read,  summoning  "  all 
the  King's  liege  subjects  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  forest"  to  repair  hither, 
^^  there  to  do  justice  and  have  justice  done 
them,  aocordmg  to  the  Charter  of  the 
Forest."  Precious  words  these,  and 
precious  the  charter  that  recited  them. 

The  charge  was  then  read  by  the 
Chief-Justice ;  and  the  minuteness  of  the 
provisions  of  this  charter  may  be  well 
imagined  when  we  find  that  tliis  charge 
included  eig?Uy'four  enactments.  Then 
each  woodward,  kneeling,  presented  his 
hatchet,  and  again  received  it  from  the 
hand  of  the  Judge;  each  forester  and 
ranger  in  like  manner  tendered  his  bugle, 
and  again  received  it;  while  the  Chief 
Forester  proffered  the  gilded  hunting  horn, 
and,  receiving  it  again  from  the  Judge, 
was  bound  '*  to  blow  three  motSy^  in 
token  of  his  office ;  and,  doubtless,  merri- 
ly did  that  bugle  echo  far  along  glade, 
and  upland,  and  sunny  valley.  Then  the 
business  of  the  court  proceeded,  and  sen- 
tence was  pronounced — ^no  longer  accord- 
ii^  to  the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  forest 
omcers ;  but  the  right  of  the  dweller  in 
the  forest,  of  the  outlaw  himself,  to  be 
tried  by  his  jury,  was  distinctly  recognized 
— and  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  awarded 
the  iittiug  penalty.  No  wonder  that  the 
Charter  of  the  Forest  was  dear  to  our 
fore&thers. 

A  pleasant  perambulation  of  the  For- 
est occupies  the  following  diapters ;  and 
we  fully  agree  i^ith  Mr.  Wise  that  a 
tourist  might  do  worse  in  visiting  many 
a  much-lauded  Continental  place  of  resort, 
than  in  spending  a  few  quiet  days  among 
the  varied  but  lovely  and  truly  English 
scenery  of  the  New  Forest  Indeed,  the 
delightful  ^^bits"  of  woodland  and  up- 
land scenery  which  so  profusely  illustrate 
the  volume  before  us,  are  quite  tantaliziug. 
The  trees  are  remarkably  fine ;  the  oaks, 
although  the^  can  not  compete  in  size 
and  beauty  with  those  veritable  monarchs 
of  the  forest  at  Coleorton  and  in  Quorn 
Wood — those  venerable  relics  of  Cham- 
wood — ^are  fine  specimens ;  while  the  beech- 
es are  remarkable  both  for  size  and  great 
beauty.  The  New  Forest,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  chiefly  oonsbted  of  beeches;  and 


hence,  doubtless,  the  acknowledged  supe* 
riority  of  the  New  Forest  swine,  fed 
upon  the  rich  mast,  rather  than  the  acrid 
and  less  nutritious  acorns.  But  the  New 
Forest  boasts  a  greater  variety  of  trees 
than  most  of  our  ancient  forests.  Fine 
avenues  of  elms,  clusters  of  yews, 
^^  standing  massive  and  black  in  all  their 
depth  of  foliage,  mixed  in  loveliest  oon* 
trast  with  dumps  of  whitebeams,"  and 
chestnuts,  and  hollies  too,  making  glad 
the  wintry  woods  with  their  lustrous 
green. 

There  are  some  rather  interesting  Nor- 
man remains  in  the  churches  of  the  New 
Forest,  affording  additional  proof  that  the 
Conqueror  could  not  have  destroyed  par- 
ish churches  to  form  it ;  and  just  beside 
the  boundary  is  the  curious  Norman 
dwelling,  probably  that  of  Baldwin  De 
Redvers,  built,  unquestionably,  early  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  still  displaying 
iu  handsome  ^' first  floor"  apartments, 
with  its  circular  windows  surmounted  by 
the  chevron  and  billeted  moldings,  and 
its  inclosed  fire-place,  with  the  round 
chimney  above — that  unique  specimen  of 
our  earliest  domestic  architecture.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  BeauUeu  and  its 
remains,  illustrated  bv  three  or  four  love- 
ly little  drawings  of  the  ruins.  Mr.  Wise, 
however,  is  in  error  representing  the  Cis- 
tercians as  following  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict;  St.  Bernard  was  their  founder. 
Elinor  of  Acquitaine,  too,  (the  cruel 
Queen  Elinor  of  the  ballad,)  was  not 
buried  at  Beaulieu.  She  retired  a  year 
or  two  before  her  death  to  Fontevraud, 
and  was  there  buried  beside  her  husband 
and  her  son  Cosur  de  Lion.  Her  effigy  is 
still  remaining  (the  reader  may  see  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  Crystal  Palace,^  it  is  remark- 
able for  the  peculiarly  regal  dignity  of  the 
figure,  and  the  admirable  arrangement  of 
the  drapery. 

There  are  several  Roman  and  Keltic  re- 
mains scattered  through  the  New  Forest ; 
a  Roman  road,  now  nearly  obliterated,  and 
pottery  works ;  but  these  evidently  sup- 
plied only  the  commonest  earthem  vessels. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  what 

graceful  outlines  these  pipkins,  and  oil* 
asks,  and  wine-jars  present;  the  very 
meanest  crockery  taking  forms  of  rounded 
beauty  or  turning  in  elegant  curves  such 
as  we  seldom  see  even  in  the  Parian  oma" 
ments  on  our  drawing-room  tables.  Well 
did  these  ancient  potters  understand,  as 
Mr.  Wise  has  truly  expressed  it,  ^  that  it 
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18  the  real  perfection  of  art  to  make  beauty 
ever  the  handmaid  of  use.''  The  Keltic 
remains  consist  of  rude  embankments 
which  probably  girdled  in  the  rnde 
British  town,  and  barrows,  in  which, 
however,  nothing  has  been  found  save 
slightly  baked  earthem  urns,  containing 
charcoal  and  calcined  bones,  bat  in  none 
of  them  either  weapon  or  ornament,  how- 
ever homely.  Indeed,  from  all  the  nu- 
merous barrows  opened  by  Mr.  Wise  and 
his  friends,  the  result  was  only  a  few 
slinging-stones,  two  flint  knives,  and  a 
stone  hammer.  It  must  have  been  a  very 
rude  and  scanty  population  that  dwelt 
there;  but  that  any  part  of  the  New 
Forest  should  have  been  inhabited  at  so 
early  a  time,  seems  to  prove  that  the  south 
of  England  must  have  been  more  densely 
peopl^  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Mr.  Wise  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  Forest,  and  another 
to  their  folk-lore  and  dialect.  Whether 
the  inhabitants  or  those  interested  in 
them  will  be  ^atly  pleased  with  the 
character  he  gives  them,  we,  however, 
much  doubt.  That  the  New  Forest  peas- 
ant should  still  have  faith  in  dreams  and 
omens,  is  no  peculiarity  marking  an  in- 
ferior order  of  mind ;  for  the  rural  inhab- 
itants of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  to 
whom  he  yields  a  vast  superioritv,  are 
quite  as  superstitious,  as  their  folk-lore 
will  show.  And  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Hampshire  did  not  wage  a  lengthened 
contest  with  William,  can  be  scarcely  at- 
tributed to  a  deficiency  of  natural  courage, 
but  rather  to  their  locality.  ^  The  North- 
men across  the  Humber"  might  easily 
bid  him  defiance ;  for  hundreds  of  miles 
stretched  behind  them  where  they  might 
find  secure  refuge,  and  beside  them 
stretched  a  len^ened  sea-board  con- 
stantly watched  by  the  northern  Vikings, 
pledged  to  the  aid  of  a  race  cognate  with 
their  own.  Not,  indeed,  until  the  whole 
extent  of  that  coast  was  devastated,  did 
the  Conqueror  find  that  all  danger  from 
this  source  had  ceased ;  but  even  then 
the  moors,  and  fells,  and  thick  woods 
spread  out,  welcoming  the  asserters  of 
freedom  to  a  secure  hiding-place.  Look 
at  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  of  Hamp- 
shire. The  royal  forest  stretching  along, 
the  royal  dty  of  Winchester  hard  by,  and 
the  royal  port  of  Southampton  too,  with 
Norman  vessels  riding  at  anchor  or  guard- 
ing the  coast ;  the  most  adventurous  out- 
law would  have  found  even  escape  from 


such  a  locality  difficult  enough.  From 
whence  ^^the  extreme  deference,  almost 
amounting  to  a  painful  obsequiousness," 
which  we  are  also  told  characterizes  the 
dwellers  in  the  New  Forest,  arises,  seems 
diflScttlt  to  ascertain.  Their  *^  slowness 
of  percepticm,"  perhaps,  may  arise  from 
bad  teaching,  or  no  teaching  at  all ;  bat 
as  to  their  ^^  cunningness  and  craft," 
which  ^notwithstanding  their  apparent 
servility  peeps  out,"  we  must  leave  them 
to  settle  these  grievous  charges  with  Mr. 
Wise,  who,  we  must  say,  seems  to  have 
been  influenced  by  no  unkindly  spirit,  but 
bears  a  hearty  testimony  to  the  ract,  that 
although  *Hhe  most  iU-paid  and  ill-fed 
laborer  in  England,  he  bears  his  heavy 
yoke  of  poverty  without  a  murmur." 

The  general  remark  as  to  want  of  en- 
ergy seems,  however,  contradicted  by  the 
tales  that  are  recorded  both  of  deer-stalk- 
ing and  smuggling.  *^  Until  within  the 
laat  thirty  yeani  BmuggUng  was  a  «cog- 
nuEcd  calhng;"  and  so  audaciously  was  it 
carried  on,  that  Warner  says  he  had  seen 
twenty  or  thirty  wagons  laden  with 
^^gs,  guarded  by  two  or  three  hundred 
horsemen,  each  bearing  two  or  three  tubs, 
coming  over  Hengistbury  Head,  making 
their  way,  in  the  open  daylight,  past 
Christohurch,  to  the  Forest.  Truly  tliere 
must  have  been  some  skill  and  some  dar- 
ing to  arrange  and  carry  out  so  wholesale 
a  robbery.  Later  than  Warner's  time  the 
New  Forest  smugglers  were  remarkably 
daring.  Boats  were  built  in  many  a  bam 
from  the  Forest  timber,  and  foresters 
armed  with  ^^  swingels  "  defied  the  coast- 
guard. Often  a  hundred  tubs,  each  worth 
two  or  three  guineas,  would  be  run  in  a 
ni^t;  and  these  were  safely  stowed  away 
in  outrof-the-way  places*  Mr.  Wise  ex- 
plains to  us  the  meaning  of  the  well- 
Known  sarcasm  on  the  Hampshire  peasant, 
his  ^^  moon-raking,"  in  hopes,  as  was  said, 
to  seize  the  moon  as  she  shone  reflected 
in  the  pond.  But  the  Hampshire  peasant 
might  well  smile  at  the  story-teller  who 
so  complacently  gave  credence  to  his  stu- 
pidity ;  for  it  was  not  the  moon,  but  the 
kegs  of  spirits  furtively  sunk  in  the  pond, 
that  he  was  thus  carefully  Ashing  up. 

The  chapter  on  the  Forest  **  folk-lore  " 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  few  supersti- 
tions recorded — ^those  relating  to  the  four- 
leaved  ash,  the  passing  the  sick  child 
through  the  cleft  ash-tree,  the  telling  the 
bees  when  a  death  occurs  in  a  family, 
and  turning  the  money  on  first  sight  of 
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the  new  mooii*-aQ  these  will  be  found 
as  firmly  believed  by  the  East  Anglican 
peasant  and  the  descendant  of  the  Mer- 
cians as  by  the  West  Saxon.  Some  oth* 
era,  such  as  the  belief  that  witches  can 
not  cross  running  water,  and  that  wells 
in  forests  are  full  of  gold,  belong  to  that 
earliest  cydas  of  fable  which  in  pre-his- 
torio  times  accompanied  our  Withers  from 
the  East.  The  notion  of  the  efficacy  of 
Good  Friday  bread  (bun,  rather)  we 
find  from  the  Land's  End  to  Northum- 
berland. Indeed  we  knew  a  thorough 
cockney  who  would  never  be  without  a 
piece  of  this  valuable  specific.  The  pro- 
verbs, in  like  manner,  belong  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  England.  *^  As  yellow  as  a 
kite's  claw;"  ^^He  won't  climb  up  May 
hill " — these  are  as  often  to  be  heard  in 
London  as  in  the  New  Forest.  Even  the 
three  or  four  sayings  which  have  refer- 
ence to  forest  localities  are  mere  modifi- 
cations of  some  well-known  ones.  When 
we  remember  the  abundant  harvest  of 
*' folk-lore"  that  has  been  gathered  in 
some  parts,  wex  are  surprised  at  Mr. 
Wise's  scanty  gleanings.  J^ut  the  reason, 
we  think,  will  be  found  in  the  spirit  in 
which  the  inquiries  were  made.  Mr.  Wise 
evidently ^holds  all  these  old-world  belie& 


in  great  contempt;  and  to  such  an  in- 
quirer  few  answers  will  be  given.  We 
have  often  been  struck  with  the  sdiem- 
nity,  almost  awe,  with  which  the  aged 
countrywoman  has  told  the  story  told  to 
her  by  her  grandmother,  especially  if  a 
tale  not  generally  known;  and  how  the 
old  magi^  rhyme  is  whispered  rather 
than  spoken.  The  legend,  the  story,  the 
metrical  charm,  indeed,  are  all  viewed  by 
those  among  whom  they  still  linger  as 
time-hallowed  heir-looms:  and  it  is  only 
by  expressing  your  deep  kteraet  in  them 
— an  mterest  which  the  Grimms,  and  Mr. 
Thorpe,  and  Dr.  Dasent  have  not  dis- 
dained to  express — that  your  curiosity 
can  be  satisfied. 

The  work  is  concluded  by  chapters  on 
the  geology,  the  botany,  and  the  ornith- 
ology of  the  district,  to  which  are  added 
a  glossaiT,  and  lists  of  flowering  plants, 
birds,  and  insects.  Ere  closing  we  must, 
however,  especially  point  out  to  the  read- 
er's notice  the  admirable  sixty-three  vig- 
nettes, which  take  us  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Forest,  showing  us  lovely  studies 
of  trees,  so  truthful  and  so  spirited  that 
they  remind  us  of  Turner's  sketches.  Sel- 
dom have  we  met  with  more  exquisite 
^'  bits  "  than  these. 


THE   EARTHQUAKE   AT   RHODES 


The  phenomena  of  earthquakes  are  al- 
ways instructive  and  impressive.  The 
power  which  causes  these  terrific  pheno- 
mena slumbers  for  ages  and  centuries,  and 
then  suddenly  bursts  forth,  as  in  the  recent 
convulsion  whose  effects  have  been  so  de- 
structive. The  city  of  Rhodes  was  found- 
ed during^ the  Peloponnesian  War.  A 
prince  of  Uhodes  distinguished  himself  at 
the  siege  of  Tro^.  It  was  famed  in  an- 
cient history  for  its  brazen  Colossus,  one 
hundred  and  ^ye  feet  high,  made  by 
Chares  of  Lyndus,  which  continued  stand- 
ing for  fifty-six  years,  when  it  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euer^tes,  King  of  Egypt,  which 
did  other  considerable  £mage.  This  Co. 
lossns  was  reckoned  <hio  of  the  seven  won. 
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ders  of  the  world.  It  was  a  brazen  figure 
of  Apollo,  and  was  of  such  a  hight  that 
ships  could  pass  in  full  sail  between  its 
legs.  It  was  hollow,  and  in  its  cavities 
were  large  stones,  employed  by  its  artificer 
to  counterbalance  its  weight  and  render 
it  steady  on  its  pedestal. 

On  account  of  the  damage  which  the 
island  had  sustained  by  the  earthquake 
which  overthrew  the  Colossus,  the  inhabi- 
tants sent  ambassadors  to  all  the  princes 
of  Greek  onpn,  soliciting  assistance  to  re 
pair  it,  and  large  sums  were  obtained 
from  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Macedonia,  Syria, 
Pontus,  and  Bithynia,  which  amounted  to 
five  times  the  injury ;  but  instead  of  set- 
ting up  the  brazen  statue  again,  the  Rho- 
dians  pretended  that  the  oracle  of  Delphos 
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bad  forbidden  it,  and  appropriated  tbe 
money  to  otber  usee.  It  lay  neglected  on 
tbe  ground  nearly  nine  centories,  until  the 
time  of  tbe  sixth  oaliph  of  the  Saracens, 
who,  having  conquered  the  island,  sold 
the  statue  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  is 
said  to  have  loaded  nine  hundred  camels 
with  tbe  metal.  Some  have  maintained 
that  this  Colossus  gave  its  niame  to  the 
people  among  whom  it  stood,  and  that  the 
Khodians  are  often  called  Colossians,  par- 
ticularly by  the  andent  poets.  They 
hence  argue  that  the  Colossians,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  directed  bis  Epistle,  were  in  real- 
ity inhabitants  of  Rhodes.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  observe  that  there  is  not 
tbe  slightest  evidence  for  this  assumption. 

The  Island  of  Rhodes,  forty^five  miles 
long  by  about  eighteen  broad,  takes  its 
name  from  the  great  quantity  and  beautv 
of  its  roses.  The  city  of  Rhodes,  which 
has  just  been  destroyed,  was  once  one  of 
the  best  built  and  most  magnificent  cities 
of  the  ancient  world.  Strabo  wrote  of  it 
saying :  *^  The  beauty  of  its  harbors,  streets, 
and  walls,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  monu- 
ments, render  it  so  much  superior  to  all 
other  dties  as  to  admit  of  no  other  com- 
parison." These  &ots  impart  an  addition- 
al and  melancholy  interest  to  the  calamity 
which  has  recently  befallen  this  ancient 
city,  an  account  of  which  we  place  in  our 
pages. 

Full  particulars  of  this  calamitous  con- 
vulsion of  nature  has  reached  us  from  the 
Levant.  On  the  16th  of  April  a  slight 
premonitory  shook  was  felt  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Rhodes,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
22d  that  the  visitation,  in  all  its  terrible 
force,  broke  upon  the  land.  The  morning 
of  that  day  is  aescribed  as  calm  and  hazy ; 
but  the  wmd  rose  about  noon,  and  gradu- 
ally increased  toward  night,  when  it  blew 
a  gale  from  the  north.  The  temperature 
fell  until  it  became  bitterly  cold.  A  little 
before  half  past  ten  at  night,  a  series  of 
short  undulatory  movements  from  the 
north-east  to  the  south  took  place,  follow* 
ed,  after  a  brief  interval,  by  a  continuous 
shock,  which  quivered  through  the  island 
for  neaHy  a  minute.  Every  where  was 
heard  the  straining,  cracking,  crashing  of 
timbers  and  waUs,  mingled  with  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children,  the  howl- 
ing of  dogs,  and  the  indescribably  fearftil 
and  unearthly  screams  of  camels. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Levant  Heraid 
says:  ^'Rhodians  go  early  to  bed  as  a 
rule ;  the  calamity,  therefore,  found  three 


'  fourths  of  die  population  under  their  yor- 
ghans,  in  what  proved  to  many  their  last 
sleep.  I  happened  myself  to  be  sitting  up, 
and  the  shock  so  shook  my  house  that  I 
was  literally  thrown  from  my  chair.  I  can 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  scene  which  met 
my  eyes  and  ears  outside  in  the  town  on 
my  rushing  out*-crowds  of  half-dressed 
men,  women,  and  children  rushing  from 
every  door,  mingling  their  screams  with 
the  dull  rumble  of  falling  houses  and  par* 
ty  walls.  The  whole  formed  a  combina- 
tion of  terrible  sight  and  sound  of  which  I 
can  convey  no  impression  by  any  words 
of  mine.  Though  only  a  few  hardly  per- 
ceptible shocks  took  place  again  during 
the  night,  this  sad  scene  continued  with 
but  little  abatement  till  daylight,  when 
the  real  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
town  became  at  once  apparent.  This, 
though  disastrous  enough,  has  happily 
been  less  so  than  the  horrors  of  the  night 

Erepared  one  to  see.  About  a  thousand 
ouses,  more  or  less,  have  been  injured, 
some  four  hundred  of  which  have  been 
nearly  altogether  destroyed,  and  the  re- 
mainder either  partially  knocked  down  or 
rent  to  an  extent  that  will  compel  'the 
pulling  down  of  most  of  them.  Inside 
the  inclosnre  of  the  citadel  about  twenty 
have  been  demolished,  and  several  others 
preatly  damaged.  Great  injury  has  also 
been  done  to  the  fortifications,  and  the 
architectural  relics  of  the  knights.  Of 
these  last,  the  beautiful  square  tower  of 
St.  Michael,  at  the  entrance  to  the  larger 
harbor,  has  been  rent  from  top  to  bottom, 
nearly  the  whole  inner  half  of  it,  landwards, 
knocked  entirely  down.  The  old  palace 
of  tbe  grand  masters — now  a  prison — has 
been  rent  in  several  places,  as  has  also  the 
light-house."  This  informant  states  the 
loss  of  life  on  the  night  of  the  22d  at  about 
fifty,  and  the  maimed  and  wounded  at 
more  than  double,  but  these  numbers  are 
confined  to  the  town  itself.  In  an  ac- 
count given  by  another  resident  we  read : 
**  Throughout  the  island  above  two  bun* 
dred  and  forty  people  were  killed,  and  a 
great  many  hurt.  Twelve  out  of  forty- 
four  villages  were  utteriy  destroyed,  and 
the  others  greatly  injured.  The  village  of 
Massari  was  leveled  with  the  ground; 
even  the  church,  strongly  built  three  years 
ago,  was  shattered ;  the  roof  had  fallen  in, 
the  walls  were  rent,  and  the  stone  arches 
fastened  with  iron  were  torn  asunder. 
Out  of  a  population  of  two  hundred  one 
I  bnndrod  and  twenty-aix  persons  were  kill- 
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ed,  and  about  thirty  hart.  It  wa8  a  sad 
scene — bodies  lying  abont  and  crashed 
under  the  ruins,  and  the  survivors  mourn- 
ing their  dead.  Some  of  the  people  in 
the  neighboring  village  of  Malona,  which 
had  partially  escaped,  had  come  to  Mas- 
sari  to  help  to  bury  the  bodies.  At  Lin- 
dos  several  houses  and  the  inner  walls  of 
the  old  castle  had  been  thrown  down. 
Great  stones  had  fallen,  threatening  to 
crush  the  village."  The  same  writer 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  de- 
strucUon  in  the  city  of  Rhodes  itself: 
*'The  beautiful  Arab's  Tower — a  promi- 
nent object  in  the  view  of  Rhodes  from 
tiie  sea — was  in  ruins;  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  tower,  with  wall,  staircase, 
turret,  and  center  tower,  were  torn  awav, 
and  the  two  remabing  walls  were  widely 
split  and  leaning  over.  One  side  of  the 
tower  of  St  Nicholas,  on  which  the  light 
house  stood,  had  fallen,  together  with  the 
atairoase.  The  walls  of  the  fortifications 
were  rent  in  various  places.  In  the  town 
and  suburbs  houses  had  been  thrown  down 
in  all  directions.  Other  dwellings — the 
consulatei^  among  the  rest — were  much  in- 
jured. Thirteen  persons  were  killed,  one 
family  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their 
house.  All  the  mosques,  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  had  suffered  more  or 
less  severely.  A  minaret  and  large  round 
fountain  had  fiillen.'' 

During  the  next  day,  the  23d,  slight 
shocks  were  repeatedly  felt,  and  these 
were  succeeded  oy  othei*s,  till,  on  the  26th, 
a  violent  thunderstorm  with  rain  threw 
down  more  of  the  partially  ruined  houses, 
adding  to  the  misery  of  the  populace. 
We  are  told:  ^^The  terror  caused  by  the 
first  earthquake  was  beginning  to  abate, 
when  the  inhabitants  were  again  alarmed 
by  a  strong  shock,  at  noon  of  the  30th, 
followed  by  a  more  severe  one  in  half-an- 
hour.  The  houses  were  immediately  de- 
serted ;  tents  and  huts  of  sails,  carpets, 
boards,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  got  to- 

f  ether,  were  set  up' in  every  vacant  space, 
turopean  consuls,  natives,  every  one  made 
op  such  shelter  as  they  could.  Mr.  Cal- 
lender,  the  British  consul,  and  his  family, 
took  shelter  in  their  garden  in  a  tent  made 


'  of  a  ship's  awning  and  some  boat  sails. 
Fields  and  gardens  were  occupied  by 
whole  families  huddled  together  in  but 
scanty  room.  Two  Turkish  families  asked 
leave,  which  was  of  course  granted,  to 
make  their  dwellings  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  in  an  unexposed  situation.  The 
crowding  of  the  tents  was  so  great  that  it 
was  feared  sickness  would  break  out.  A 
Turkish  steamer  arrived  that  evening  with 
an  aid-de-camp  of  the  Sultan,  who  had 
sent  five  hundred  thousand  piasters  to  help 
the  sufferers.  On  the  3d  May  a  steamer 
appeared  with  the  Kaimakan  of  Mitylene, 
and  the  next  day  the  Mouette  arrived 
from  Syra  with  three  surgeons  on  board, 
sent  by  the  French  admiraL  The. weath- 
er changed  and  became  sultry  and  oppref- 
sive,  the  ground  felt  feverish  and  quiv- 
ering, a  sirocco  wind  and  leaden  sky  and 
strange  rumbling  noises  under  ground,  all 
seemed  to  poitend  another  shock ;  the  n£» 
tives  in  terror  believing  the  island  would 
sink  into  the  sea.  A  new  danger  now 
threatened  the  inhabitants.  The  earth- 
quake had  so  shaken  the  prison,  the  grand 
master's  palace,  that  it  was  feared  the  pri- 
soners might  get  out.  On  the  evening  of 
the  4th  a  plot  was  discovered ;  the  con- 
victs, one  hundred  and  eight  in  number, 
intended  making  their  escape — they  had 
dug  a  passage  under  the  walls  of  the  pri- 
son. Soldiers  were  posted  at  different 
points,  and  on  the  top  of  the  palace,  with 
orders  to  fire  on  the  prisoners  if  they  made 
any  attempt  to  escape.  Some  of  the  con- 
victs have  confessed  that  they  intended 
to  set  fire  to  the  town,  kill  every  one  they 
could,  carry  off  all  the  booty  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  and  get  off  by  the  boats. 
Fresh  alarm  ensued ;  every  one  who  had 
the  means  armed  himself  and  regular 
watches  were  kept  during  the  night  at  all 
the  tents.  On  the  5th  May  the  ringleaders 
and  most  desperate  characters  were  re- 
moved to  a  small  prison,  where  they  are 
chained  and  watched ;  the  rest  remain  at 
the  old  prison,  strongly  guarded.  From 
the  desperate  character  of  the  convicts  it 
is  fortunate  the  plot  was  discovered  in  time, 
otherwise  most  frightful  atrocities  would 
have^^been  committed." 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 


The  following  address,  delivered  io 
Boston  at  the  examination  and  exhibition 
of  tlie  Everett  (Girls')  School,  July  20tb, 
1863,  is  so  rich  and  replete  with  suggestive 
thought,  that  we  give  it  a  permanent 
record  on  our  pages.  It  was  reported  for 
the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser: 

Mr,  Hyde^  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee, 
My  Young  Friends: 

I  am  somewhat  afraid  that  the  charac- 
ter of  this  anniversary  is  changing  a  little, 
and  that,  instead  of  beins  simply  the 
exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the  Everett 
School,  it  is  getting  also  to  be  an  exhibi- 
tion of  a  certain  gentleman,  considerably 
advanced  beyond  the  years  of  pupilage, 
and  who  had  much  rather  be  a  pleased 
and  silent  looker-on,  than  take  any  active 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  afternoon. 
At  your  request,  however,  Mr.  Hyde,  and 
that  of  the  committee,  and  especially 
after  receiving  this  agreeable  token  [a 
beautiful  boquet]  of  the  kind  regard  of  our 
young  friends  of  the  graduating  class,  it 
would  be  churlish  in  me  to  refuse  to  ex* 
press  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have 
witne<«8ed  the  exercises  of  the  day,  though 
I  do  it  at  some  risk  of  repeating  what  I 
majr  have  said  on  former  similar  occasions, 
which,  however,  I  will  try  not  to  do. 

I  always  attend  these  exhibitions  with 
pleasure;  and  I  have  never  done  so 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  at  this  time. 
The  examination  in  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge  pursued  in  the  school,  the 
exercises  in  reading-— one  of  the  most 
elegant  accomplishments — and  the  speci- 
mens of  composition  have  been  sucn  as 
to  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  teachers 
and  pupils.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
pay  the  examinations  a  higher  compliment, 
than  to  repeat  a  remark  which  my  friend 
Hillard  leaned  over  and  made  to  me,  that 
he  should  be  sorry  to  have  some  of  the 
questions  put  to  him,  which  were  answer- 
ed with  r^tdiness  by  several  of  the  grad- 
uating class.  I  believe  there  are  not 
many  of  us  on  this  platform  who,  if  put 


upon  their  honor,  would  not  echo  Mr. 
Hillard's  remark. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  coarse  in 
addressing  an  audience  like  this,  at  the 
annual  examination  and  exhibition  of  one 
of  our  public  schools,  to  allude  to  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  provision 
made  by  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children — a  provision  not 
surpassed  in  any  other  city  in  the  world ; 
e<^ualed  in  but  few.  The  tribute  of  ad- 
miration is  justly  due  to  the  magnitude 
and  thorough  organization  of  the  system ; 
the  number  and  gnradation  of  the  schools ; 
the  general  high  character  of  the  teachers ; 
the  com^nodiousness  of  the  school  houses ; 
the  thousands  of  pupils  of  both  sexes 
educated,  and  the  great  expense,  defrayed 
by  taxation,  at  which  the  entire  system, 
in  all  its  parts,  is  maintained  and  carried 
on — nearly  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
year  1861-2,  although  that  was  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars  less  than  the  expense  of 
the  preceding  year. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  it  is  these 
statistics,  important  and  interesting  as 
they  are,  which  give  us  the  clearest  idea 
of  the  subject  To  feel  all  the  importance 
— the  transcendent  value  of  our  system 
of  public  education — we  must  contemplate 
it  irom  a  different  pomt  of  view — not  so 
much  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
schools  erected  and  the  cost  at  which  they 
are  maintained,  or  even  the  number  of 
pupils  educated  numerically  considered. 
We  ought  rather  to  reflect  upon  the  final 
object  for  which  the  system  is  organized 
and  carried  on — ^its  ultimate  efiects,  in 
connection  with  the  well-being  of  the 
community.  Let  us  look  upon  the  subject 
a  moment  in  that  light,  asking  ourselves 
what  the  system  is  and  what  it  does,  and 
of  course  I  can  on  this  occasion  only 
glance  at  the  points,  whose  full  discussion 
would  require  a  volume. 

The  number  of  public  schools,  then,  in 
Boston  of  all  kinas,  is,  I  believe,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  namely,  the 
Latin  School,  the  English  High  School, 
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tbe  Oirls*  High  and  Normal  School,  twenty 
Grammar  Schools — seven  for  boys,  seven 
for  girls,  and  six  for  both  sexes — and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  primary  schools.  In 
these  schools  of  all  kinds,  about  twenty- 
seven  thousand  children  were  educated 
the  past  year.  Here,  then,  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  takes  the  entire  rising  genera- 
tion of  both  sexes,  (with  a  sad  exception, 
to  which  I  shall  presently  advert,)  from 
the  age  of  five  to  that  of  fifteen,  the 
forming  period  of  life,  when  the  remark 
of  the  moral  poet  has  its  direct  application, 
that  ^*  just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's 
inclined,^'  places  them  for  ten  years,  and 
for  five  or  six  hours  daily,  under  the 
watchful  eye  of  vigilant  guardians;  sub- 
jects them  all  this  time  to  a  course  of  in- 
tellectualr  and  moral  discipline  and  instnic- 
tion,  under  well  -  qualified  and  faithful 
teachers ;  imparts  to  them  those  branches 
of  knowledge  which  belong  to  a  good  ed- 
ucation for  almost  any  walk  in  life ;  trains 
them  to  habits  of  industrv,  application, 
and  attention  to  prescribed  duty ;  incul- 
cates upon  them  the  great  laws  of  moral 
obligation,  and  habituates  them  to  the 
proprieties  of  virtuous  social  life.  Such 
m  a  word  is  the  system ;  such  its  opei*a- 
tion. 

Now  in  this,  as  in  so  many  similar  cases, 
we  are  so  familiar  with  the  working  of 
the  system  ;  it  is  presented  so  constantly 
in  detail  to  our  observation ;  we  are  so 
seldom  called  upon  to  view  it  as  a  whole, 
that  we  form  no  adequate  conception  of 
its  supreme  importance  to  the  well-being 
— ^I  might  rather  say,  the  very  existence, 
of  a  civilized  community.  We  have 
perhaps  never  asked  ourselves,  what  would 
be  the  state  of  our  city  if  some  fatal 
delusion  should  come  over  the  public 
mind,  and  the  system  of  public  education, 
henceforward  and  forever,  should  be  done 
away  with ;  if,  for  instance,  the  municipal 
government,  from  this  time  forward,  were 
to  refuse  to  appropriate  a  dollar  for  edu- 
cation, and  in  consequence  our  school 
houses  should  be  shut  up;  our  faithful 
instructors  of  both  sexes  dismissed  ;  the 
twenty-seven  thousand  children  now  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expense  lefb  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance,  mental  and  moral,  of  all 
that  thev  are  now  taught  between  the 
a^s  of  five  and  fifteen.  Such  a  state  of 
things  implies,  of  course,  a  depravity  of 
the  public  conscience,  which  would  cause 
all  private  establishments  of  education  to 
be  put  a  stop  to  and  destroyed,  equally 


with  the  public.  In  short,  it  assumes  the 
entire  prostration  of  the  educational 
system  of  the  country,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  millenium  of  ignorance.  It 
requires  but  little  reflection  to  see  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  community 
would  soon  sink  into  utter  barbarism,  as 
it  is  indeed  only  in  the  lowest  forms  of 
barbarous  and  savage  life  that  schools 
and  school  education  of  some  kind  are 
wholly  unknown.  t*lainly,  four  or  five 
generations  would  be  enough,  under  the 
blighting  influence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  as  I  have  indicated,  to  reduce  the 
most  enlightened  community  to  a  level 
with  the  degraded  tribes  oi  tbe  Pacific 
islands,  or  of  the  interior  wastes  of  our 
continent. 

And  I  fear  that  we  need  not  go  so  far 
as  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Pacific 
islands,  or  the  savage  aborigines  of  our 
own  continent,  to  measure  the  difierence 
between  a  highly  -  educated  community 
and  one  lying  m  a  state  of  universal  and 
midnight  darkness.  There  is  in  all  large 
cities,  in  Boston  and  in  New-York,  as  m 
Paris  and  London,  a  city  within  the  city ; 
or  rather,  outside  of  the  city  of  the  edu- 
cated, the  industrious,  and  the  prosperous 
there  is  the  city  of  the  ignorant,  the 
wretched,  the  forlorn.  There  are  in  this 
our  beloved  Boston,  not  included  in  those 
favored  twenty-seven  thousand,  among 
whom  it  is  your  great  privilege,  my  young 
friends,  to  be  included,  hundreds,  I  fear 
I  must  say  thousands,  of  poor  young 
creatures  who  have  no  part  or  share  in 
this  mighty  heritage  of  good.  Sometimes 
in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
parents,  too  great  to  provide  the  children 
decent  clothing,  or  to  dispense  with  their 
time — the  older  children  being  kept  at 
home  to  take  care— -and  what  care  ? — of 
the  younger ;  sometimes  from  the  short- 
sighted cupidity  of  the  parents,  unwilling 
to  give  up  the  wretched  gains  to  be  earned 
by  peddhng  newspapers,  (an  unmitigated 
nuisance,)  lozenges,  and  matches ;  in  many 
cases  from  a  stolid  and  impenetrable  in- 
sensibility— the  inheritance  from  genera- 
tions of  oppression  in  the  older  world — 
to  the  importance  of  education,  there  are, 
in  this  enlightened  city  of  Boston,  whose 
expenditure  for  education  is  no  where 
exceeded,  some  hundreds  of  children  who 
never  go  to  school;  who  grow  up  in 
profound  ignorance ;  who  pass  their  lives 
m  the  street,  at  best  in  the  demoralizing 
occupations   to  which  I  have   alluded ; 
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often  in  entire  idleness ;  practicing  all  the 
varieties  of  juvenile  vice  and  depravity, 
and  strnggbng  under  all  the  forms  oi 
juvenile  destitution  and  suffering. 

Yes,  living,  herding  I  had  almost  said, 
"within  a  few  rods  of  our  comfortable 
homes,  nobody  follows  them  to  their  noi- 
some cellars  and  dismal  garrets,  save  now 
and  then  a  kind-hearted  Samaritan  of 
either  sex,  more  frequently  the  policeman 
and  the  constable,  fhey  grow  up  to  be 
the  pest  and  the  scourge  of  the  community, 
to  people  our  houses  of  correction  and 
prisons,  and  sink,  the  victims  of  want,  of 
sin,  and  sorrow,  to  early  and  unlamented 
graves. 

Such  is  the  career,  I  repeat,  to  which 
hundreds,  in  our  generous  and  enlightened 
Boston,  seem   doomed ;   poor  creatures, 
who,  after  public  liberality  and  private 
benevolence  nave  done  their  utmost,  never 
hear,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  cheerful  encouraging  word ;  never 
put  on  a  clean  decent  garment ;  never  sit 
down  to  a  comfortable  meal ;  never  enter 
into  a  school  house  or  a  church;  never 
utter  or  hear  the  name  of  God  or  Christ 
except  in  some  horrid  oath.    In  quiet 
times  the  existence  of  such  a  class — as  a 
class — ^is  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity.   Individuals  belonging  to  it  are 
scattered,  here  and  there,  about  the  streets; 
— we  gaze  with  wonder  and  pity  on  their 
squalid  rags  and  haggard  cheeks,  and  mourn 
over  a  misery  which  seems  to  defy  relief. 
It  is  in  times  pf  disorder  and  commotion 
that  they  swarm  from  their  coverts,  and 
make  their  existence  too  sadly  felt.    The 
newspapers  tell  us  that  the  hideous  mobs 
which  have  lately  spread  terror  and  deso- 
lation in  the  city  of  New- York  were  com- 
posed in  part  of  very  young  persons.  Out 
^^  of  sixty-six  persons  thus  far  (20th  July) 
ascertained  to  have  been  killed,  fourteen 
were  boys  of  from  six  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  shot  during  the  riot  and  burning  of 
the  armory  at  the  comer  of  21st  street  and 
2d  avenue.  Although  of  such  tender  years, 
they  were  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
riot !"    In  the  attempted  riot  in  this  city 
last  week  two  young  children  were  killed. 
No  one  supposes  that  these  children  in 
New-York  or  Boston,  though  of  the  school 
age,  belong  to  the  class  which  receives  the 
tutelage  and  instruction  of  om*  excellent 
schools ;  they  belonged  unquestionably  to 
that  other  unhappy  class  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, who,  for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned, grow  up  without  enjoying  the  priv- 


ileges of  education,  so  bountifully  lavished 
on  you,  and  pass  the  forming  years  of  their 
life  in  ignorance,  idleness,  and  vice.  The 
same  has  ever  been  the  case  in  the  terri- 
ble commotions  of  £urope.  A  lar^  share 
of  the  disorders  of  the  revolution  m  Paris 
in  1848  were  ascribed  to  juvenile  mis« 
creants.  In  the  terrible  riots  in  Bristol  in 
1831,  in  the  words  of  the  Annti€U  Regis- 
ter^ gan^s  of  boys,  ^^  that  seemed  trained 
to  their  hellish  arts,"  went  round  the  city, 
setting  fire  to  buildings  public  and  private ; 
and  the  mob  which  held  London  at  its 
mercy  for  a  week  In  1780,  of  which  I  dare 
say  some  of  you,  my  young  friends,  could 
give  us  a  minute  account,  was,  according 
to  Horace  Walpole,  ^^  two  thirds  appren- 
tices and  women.'' 

These  and  other  similar  facts,  which 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  teach  us, 
in  hnguage  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  that 
we  are  indebted,  in  the  last  resort,  for  the 
preservation  of  peaoe  in  the  community^ 
not  exclusively  to  our  armed  soldiery — 
cavalry,  artillery,  infantry — ^necessary  as 
their  interposition  is  at  critical  moments, 
but  to  this  peaceful  army  of  twenty- 
seven  thousand  children ;  marshaled,  not 
by  major  and  brigadier-generals,  but  by 
their  faithful  teachers  of  either  sex  ;  quar- 
tered not  in  the  barracks  of  Readville  or 
the  casemates  of  Fort  Independence,  but 
in  these  commodious  school  houses ;  and 
waging  the  great  war  against  the  legion 
hosts  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  anarchy,  not 
with  cannons  and  Minie  rifles,  but  with 
the  spelling-book,  the  grammar,  and  the 
Bible  I 

It  has  been  objected  to  placing  the  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  two  sexes  so 
nearly  on  the  same  footing,  that  there  is  a 
want  of  employment  for  well-educated 
girls;  that  we  are  training  them  beyond 
Uie  demands  of  society.  If  this  objection 
was  ever  well  founded,  which  I  greatly 
doubt,  it  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  so.  The  cir- 
cle of  employment  for  young  women  is 
daily  widening.  Two  thirds  of  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  in  our  schools — ^a  great 
profession  of  itself— has  already  passed 
mto  their  hands.  Many  are  finding  em- 
ployment as  book-keepers  and  clerics,  and 
this  will  be  more  and  more  the  case  while 
the  war  lasts.  In  short,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  demand  and  supply  will  act  and  re- 
act u]M>n  each  other,  and  in  proportion  as 
our  girls  are  educated  and  qualify  them- 
selves for  occupation,  hitherto  monopoliz- 
ed by  the  other  sex,  our  yoong  women. 
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where  there  is  no  natnnil  nnfitiiees,  will 
find  openings  for  the  servioe. 

Then  there  is  the  great  sphere  of  female 
oeeapation  and  influence — constantly  talk- 
ed about,  but  far  too  lightly  deemed  of  by 
either  sex — I  mean  the  sphere  of  home. 
The  great  object  in  life  for  both  sexes, 
after  Keeping  a  good  conscience,  should 
be  to  make  home  attractive  and  happy. 
It  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  mistakes,  tnat 
the  main  thing  to  be  thought  of  is  out- 
door success;  professional  advancement, 
lucrative  business,  a  prosperous  establish* 
ment  in  life ;  alas,  these  may  all  exist  with 
a  dreary  cheerless  household.  On  the 
other  nand  the  intellectual  treasures 
which  yon,  my  young  friends,  if  you  have 
been,  as  I  know  many  of  you  have  been, 
fittthful  to  your  opportunities,  will  carry 
with  you  from  these  schods,  a  taste  for 
reading,  a  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind — with  a  few  well-chosen  books — ^the 
sense  to  converse  rationally  on  the  import- 
ant topics  of  the  day — the  ability  to  en- 
tertain the  fiunily  circle  with  an  hour's 
reading  of  an  interesting  volume  aloud — a 
little  domestic  music,  vocal  and  instrument 
tal,  such  as  has  charmed  us  thb  afternoon, 
these  will  do  more  to  make  a  happy  home, 
than  a  lucky  speculation  in  stocks  or  a 
profitable  contract  in  business.  These, 
my  dear  young  friends,  are  the  keys  which 
open  the  inmost  shrine  of  the  temple  of 
earthly  felicity,  and  they  are  almost  ex- 
duinvely  in  the  hands  of  your  sex. 


I  was  mucii  struck,  a  couple  of  days 
ago,  with  a  testimony  to  the  importance 
of  these  home-bred  resources  for  happiness, 
in  a  quarter  where  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  I  mean  the  correspondence  of 
Napoleon  the  First.  In  the  eleventh  vol- 
ume of  that  work,  (which  is  regularly  sent 
to  our  noble  public  library  by  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French,)  I  chanced  upon  a 
very  agreeable  letter  written  in  1806  by 
Napoleon  I.  to  his  step-son.  Prince  Eugene, 
the  Viceroy  of  Italjr,  then  lately  married 
to  a  Bavarian  princess.  The  mighty 
chieftain  and  conqueror,  then  at  the  hight 
of  his  power,  writes  to  the  young  prince,. 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  that  he, 
Prince  Eugene,  worked  too  hard;  that 
his  life  was  too  monotonous,  that  he  should 
throw  aside  business  at  6  o'clock,  and  pass 
the  rest  of  the  evening  in  the  company  of 
his  youthful  wife ;  ai^  writing  to  her  he 
sa^s,  "  I  am  going  to  send  you  " — what 
thmk  you,  my  young  friends,  the  great 
Napoleon  promises  to  send  to  his  young 
step-daughter,  the  daughter  herself  of  a 
king — ^not  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver 
— diamonds  and  pearls — ^no,  "  I  am  going 
to  send  you  a  nice  little  library." 

But  it  is  time  to  check  myself  and,  re- 
peating the  expression  of  the  great  pleas- 
ure with  which  I  have  listened  to  the 
various  exercises  of  the  day,  and  offering 
you,  my  dear  young  friends,  my  best  wish- 
es, to  give  way  to  the  gentlemen  around 
me,  whom  you  are  all  desirous  to  hear. 


Vrom   th«    Dablla   UniTargltj   MagfttlAt. 


THE   SCIENCE   AND   TRADITIONS   OF   THE   SUPERNATURAL 


HA6IC,  80RCERT,  AND  WTrCHORAFT, 


The  wide  and  full  view  of  nature  and 
its  operations  enjoyed  by  our  first  parents 
was  probably  mucn  contracted  after  their 
fall,  and  only  descended  in  a  fragmentary 
manner  to  their  posterity.  After  the 
flood,  this  treasure,  diminished  and  broken 
up,  was  far  from  being  common  propertv 
to  the  sons  of  the  children  of  Noah.  It 
remained  in  greatest  fullness  among  the 


heads  of  families  of  the  descent  of  Heber; 
and,  when  idolatry  began  to  prevail,  it 
continued  in  an  inferior  and  perverted 
form  among  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 

Kiests.  Among  them  were  known,  or 
lieved  to  be  known,  all  means  by  which 
knowledge  of  present  and  future  things^ 
and  of  the  cure  of  diseases,  could  be  inno- 
cently obtained,  or  evilly  wrung  from 
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ipiritnal  powers.  This  knowledge  got  in 
time  the  name  of  magio,  for  which 
different  derivations  have  been  given. 
"Priestljr  knowledge"  is  probably  the 
best  equivalent.  When  any  one  gifted 
with  a  portion  of  this  science  chose  to 
exert  it  for  the  mere  attainment  of  power 
or  temporal  possessions,  or  for  the  de- 
struction or  barm  of  others,  he  was  looked 
on  as  a  malignant  sorcerer  or  witch  would 
be  in  modem  times.  Sir  Edward  Bul- 
wer,  who  has  made  magic,  in  its  use  and 
abuse,  his  particular  study,  has  well  in- 
dividualized the  higher  class  of  sages  in 
the  noble-minded  Zatumi^  and  the  evil- 
disposed  professors  in  Arb<ices^  priest  of 
Isis,  and  the  poison-concocting  witch  of 
Vesuvius. 

There  were  at  all  times  individuals 
tormented  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  the 
designs  of  Providence,  the  cause  and 
mode  of  natural  processes  ever  before 
their  eyes,  the  dark  mysteries  of  life,  and 
of  the  union  of  mind  and  matter,  and  they 
ardently  longed  that  these  dee^  and  inex- 
plicable arcana  s^iould  become  intelligible 
to  their  intellect. 

These  classes  of  men  saw  within  the 
range  of  their  mental  and  bodily  faculties 
no  means  of  gratifying  their  wishes.  Un- 
blessed with  patience  or  acquiescence  in 
the  Divine  Will,  or  faith  in  the  power,  or 
confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
they  determined  on  devising  some  means 
to  oblige  those  beings  whose  presence 
can  not  be  detected  by  bodily  organs,  to 
be  their  guides  through  the  labyrinth 
which  they  never  should  have  thought  of 
entering.  From  Zoroaster  to  the  man 
who  subjects  household  furniture  to 
sleight-ofliand  tricks,  all  professors  and 
disciples  of  forbidden  arts  are  obnoxious 
to  be  ranged  in  one  of  these  categories. 

It  would  take  us  out  of  our  way  to  ex- 
amine the  various  processes  through 
which  the  clear  insight,  accorded  to  our 
first  parents  of  the  relation  in  which  all 
creatures  stand  to  the  Creator,  passed  in 
degeneraUng  to  the  worship  of  created 
things,  human  passions,  the  functions  of 
nature,  and  the  souls  of  departed  heroes. 
It  is  merely  requisite  for  our  purpose  to 
say  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  mysteri- 
ous in  their  unapproachableness,  and  in 
their  motions,  and  the  undoubted  influ- 
ence of  the  apparently  largest  two  on  the 
condition  of  the  parent  earth,  became 
chief  objects  of  adoration.    The  prolific 


earth,  which  appeared  to  give  birth  to  all 
living  beings,  to  furnish  them  with  food, 
and  dl  things  essential  to  their  existence, 
and  in  whose  bosom  all  seek  their  final 
rest,  was  the  loved,  the  genial  Aima 
Mater.  Her  hand-maidens,  •  the  subtle 
and  (as  was  supposed)  simple  elementP, 
the  water,  the  fire,  and  the  air,  came  in 
for  their  measure  of  worship.  The 
original  notion  of  the  heavenly  itiessengers 
and  guardian  angels  become  deteriorated 
in  time  to  that  of  demons  or  genii.  ^  Our 
modem  verse-makers,  when  mentioning 
the  genius  of  Rome,  the  genius  of  Caesar, 
etc.,  scarcely  reflect  that  what  to  thein  is 
a  mere  poetic  image,  was  an  existing, 
potent  being  to  the  contemporaries  of  the 
Tarquinii,  the  Fabii,  and  the  Julian  family. 

As  has  been  observed,  nothing  evil  was 
necessarily  connected  with  the  word 
magic  The  Persian  Ma^  were  well 
qualified  to  rule  their  subjects  by  their 
superior  attainments  in  science.  They 
sacrificed  to  the  gods;  they  consulted 
them  on  their  ovm  afBiirs,  but  particular- 
ly as  to  the  issue  of  events  pregnant  with 
tne  weal  or  woe  of  thdr  people.  The 
Egyptian  priests  were  depositones  of  all 
the  knowledge  that  had  survived  the  dis- 
perrion  at  Babel  in  a  fragmentary  form. 
Both  priests  and.  Magi  had  recourse  to 
rites  in  presence  of  the  people  for  the 
foreknowledge  of  future  events.  This,  in 
fact,  formed  a  portion  of  the  state  re- 
ligion ;  but  an  acquaintance  with  more  re- 
condite and  solemn  ceremonies,  which 
they  practiced  in  secret,  was  carefully 
kept  from  the  commonaltv. 

While  the  Greeks  and  Romans  paid 
divine  honors  to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or 
their  doubles,  Zeus  and  Here,  and  the 
other  divinities,  great  and  less  gP3at, 
some  tradition  of  the  primeval  truth  held 
its  ground  among  the  more  intelligent, 
and  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Kuler 
was  aokuowledged.  With  some  Destiny 
was  chief  ruler,  and  an  uneasy  feeling 
was  abroad  that  Jove  would  be  deprived 
of  power  some  day.  It  was  the  same  in 
the  Scandinavian  mythology.  The  giants 
and  the  wolf  Fenris  were  to  prevail 
against  the  ^sir,  though  themselves 
were,  in  turn,  to  perish  also,  and  after 
this  twilight  of  the  gods  the  world  was 
to  be  renewed  under  the  sway  of  the  All- 
Father. 

Nearly  every  thing  in  the  mythologies 
was  a  corruption,  or  a  distortion,  or  shadow 
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of  Bome  primeval  revelation  or  religioas 
oeremoniiu,  or  commandment  solemnly 
given. 

The  dread  inhabitants  of  Jotanheim, 
thongh  inferior  to  Odin  and  his  family  in 
Asgard,  were  an  enduring  trouble  to  them, 
especially  as  they  were  aware  of  the 
dreadful  strife  when  the  horrible  twilight 
was  to  come.  This  had  a  parallel  in  the 
Grecian  mythology.  The  Titans,  though 
subdued  and  bound,  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed ;  and  Prometheus,  suffering  tor- 
tures on  his  rock,  was  less  in  awe  of 
Zeus  than  Zeus  was  of  him.  These  views, 
both  Grecian  and  Scandinavian,  were  the 
remains  of  early  traditions  of  truths 
debased  and  disfigured.  The  powers  of 
evil  were  permitted  to  exert  their  forces 
to  contravene  the  designs  of  Providence  in 
reference  to  the  human  race.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  world  their  baleful  energies 
will  be  exerted  with  their  fullest  force, 
but  to  be  finally  crushed ;  and  then  God's 
kingdom  will  indeed  come,  and  all,  ex- 
cept the  thoroughly  reprobate,  will  have 
no  will  but  his. 

Etherealized  beings  as  they  were,  the 
gods  might  perhaps  oe  happy  in  Olympus 
feasting  on  their  nectar  and  ambrosia; 
but  for  their  own  meager,  shivering 
shades,  once  this  life  was  past,  they  ex- 
pected but  a  chill,  comfortless  existence. 
A  long  life  on  the  warm,  genial  bosom 
of  mother  Earth  formed  their  most 
*  cherished  wish,  and  the  spiritual  beings 
that  ruled  the  air,  the  earth,  and  hades 
were  invoked  and  questioned  as  to  the 
future  earthly  weal  and  woe  of  the  con- 
suiters. 

What  a  disheartening  picture  is  given 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey  of 
the  existence  after  death,  and  of  the 
gloomy  rites  performed  by  Odysseus  in 
order  to  know  his  own  future  fortunes. 
He  leaves  the  abode  of  the  goddess  Circe, 
who  can  do  nothing  better  than  direct 
him  to  sail  to  the  confines  of  Orcus,  situ- 
ate on  the  outer  rim  of  the  earth-encir- 
cling ocean  stream,  and  consult  the  shade 
of  the  blind  seer  'Kresias.  He  arrives  at 
the  gloomy  beach  that  never  basked  in 
the  warm  light  of  the  sun,  scoops  an  ell- 
wide  trench,  pours  into  it  milk,  honey, 
water,  wine,  and  meal,  and  last,  the  blood 
of  the  black  ewe  and  ram  given  him  by 
the  enchantress.  No  sooner  has  the  blood 
been  poured  in  than  the  poor  specters  of 
the  mighty  dead — hungry  and  wan — 
crowd  round  the  pit  to  drink  the  blood. 


The  sage  warrior's  heart  aches  when  the 
shade  of  his  revered  mother  presses  for- 
ward, impelled  by  hunger,  and  all  igno- 
rant and  regardless  of  the  presence  ofher 
unhappy  son.  Oh,  stern  destiny!  he 
knows  her  well  enough,  but  is  forced  to 
keep  her  off  at  the  sword's  point  till  Tire- 
sias  has  satisfied  his  thirst  in  the  sacrificial 
gore.  Then,  after  learning  the  destinv  of 
kis  house,  he  may  permit  the  poor  mater- 
nal shade  to  come  and  satisfy  her  unnat- 
ural appetite. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  earliest  ac- 
count of  a  necromantic  rite,  which  was 
not,  however,  practicable  in  ordinary 
cases.  If  the  body  had  not  obtained 
sepulchral  rites,  the  poor,  shivering  soul 
could  not  cross  the  Styx,  and  perhaps  it 
might  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  to 
appall  some  late  relative  by  its  ghastly 
presence,  exhort  him  to  collect  its  mortal 
relics,  bum  them,  move  three  times  round 
the  pyre,  and  pronounce  the  farewell 
charm  which  privileged  the  poor  shade 
to  cross  in  Charon's  cranky  cockle-shell, 
and  enjoy  the  sad  comforts  of  Elysium. 
Once  there,  the  shade  was  deaf  to  the 
voices  of  all  mortal  charmers,*  and  the 
curious  inquirer  into  futurity  either  con- 
sulted an  oracle,  or  employed  the  legal 
trafficker  in  omens,  or  made  solemn  per- 
quisitions to  the  evil  or  good  genius  who 
was  bom  at  the  same  moment,  and  would 
at  the  same  moment  perish  with  him. 
The  system  of  paganism,  being  based  in 
error,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  con- 
sistent. Whatever  the  Grecian  poets 
might  think  concerning  the  state  of  the 
separated  souls,  their  Roman  brethren 
would  persist  in  considering  the  spirits  of 
the  good  as  taking  interests  in  the  weal  of 
their  native  cities  or  their  own  surviving 
families.  They  hovered  unseen  near  the 
family  hearths,  and  were  believed  to 
dwell  in  the  little  images,  the  Lares, 
which  were  placed  near  the  kitchen  fires. 
These  loved  and  reverenced  little  images 
resembled  monkeys  rather  than  men. 
They  were  appropriately  clad  in  the  skins 
of  the  dog,  the  faithful  house  guard,  and 
their  festivals  were  held  in  the  genial 

*  There  were  exceptions,  hovever,  to  this  gen- 
eral rule.  Some  terrible  adepts  in  magic  incanta- 
tions were  even  powerful  enough  to  draw  down  dread 
Hecate  from  her  sphere ;  nay,  the  I>ii  Miyores  them- 
selves were  obnoxious  to  their  hellish  charms.  In 
the  Hindoo  mythology  such  power  could  be  ob- 
tained by  severe  penance&  Witness  86uihey*8 
Kthama, 
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month  Bacred  to  Maia.  The  souls  of 
wicked  men,  the  LarvsB  or  Lemures,  em* 
ployed  themselves  on  the  other  hand  in 
working  evil  to  their  survivors,  whose  lot 
they  envied.  They  received  a  kind  of 
worship,  arising  from  fear.  They  were 
besought  not  to  work  harm  to  the  house 
nor  its  inmates,  but  to  be  their  defense 
against  stranger  beings  of  their  class. 
Tdb  homage  paid  to  them  had  thus  a 
Fetish  character.  Frightful  little  idols 
were  made  to  propitiate  them,  and  prob- 
ably to  frighten  away  strange  Larvas. 
Teraphim*  of  this  class  have  l^n  discov- 
ered under  entrances  to  buildings  at  Nine- 
veh. Some  have  thought  that  the  little 
idols  carried  away  by  Rachael  were  of 
this  frightful  character.  We  incline  rath- 
er to  suppose  them  to  belong  to  the  class 
of  the  benevolent  and  protecting  Lares.f 

As  all  the  knowledge  possessed  by  tne 
priests  and  philosophers  of  heathen  times 
— and  in  which  the  generality  of  men  did 
not  share — was  properly  magic,  the  name 
was  not  connected  with  any  idea  of  evil. 
It  was  the  abuse  of  this  knowledge,  such 
as  causing,  by  incantations,  gods  or  demi- 
gods, or  souls  of  departed  men  to  appear, 
and  do  for  the  theurgist  something  evil, 
and  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ; 
this  was  what  was  odious,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  goetic^  and  which  was 
continued  under  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion by  the  title  of  '*  sorcery." 

In  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  in  those 
raised  to  Apollo,  Escnlapius,  and  others, 
were  dormitories  devotea  to  the  conven- 
ience of  patients,  who,  previous  to  a  near 
approach  to  the  divinity,  were  required 
to  abstain  for  some  short  time  from  food, 
for  a  longer  period  from  wine,  to  drink 
water,  to  bathe,  to  be  fumigated,  to  be 
rubbed  well,  and  in  fi^t  to  observe  a  reg- 
imen similar  to  what  a  skillful  physician 
of  modem  times  would  recommend.  The 
sick  man  was  put  to  rest  (generally  on 
the  skin  of  a   black   ram)J  where  no 

*  Rephith-^oxM  who  relaxes  with  fear,  or  striket 
with  terror. 

f  In  Rnniao  oottages  were  lo  be  mob  doI  lonf^ 
doM  the  tutelar  06rM9.  In  an  iilet  off  one  of  the 
British  idea,  an  unahapely  atone  it,  or  waa  some 
time  ago.  propitUted  with  libationa,  lothat  he  might 
aeod  iome  good  ahipwrecka. 

X  When  the  hlgUaad  chief  wished  hia  aeer  lo 
hriog  him  Information  from  the  world  of  epirita,  he 
earned  him  to  take  bit  unhallowed  reel  on  the  hide  of 
n  newij-alain  bull,  and  wltUn  hearing  of  a  cataract 
Hie  rite  was  in  foroa  when  Herodotus  was  collect- 
ing nateriaia  for  his  history,  a  black  ahecp^kin  bdng 
Che  bed-aheet  in  the  eariier  period. 


glimpse  of  heaven's  light  could  penetrate, 
and  wh^^  no  sound  fn>m  the  outer  worid 
could  be  heard.  Next  day  he  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  priests  as  to  how  the  night 
had  passed ;  and  in  most  cases  he  had  a 
vision  of  the  god  to  commnnicate.  The 
heavenly  visitor  had  appeared  in  such  or 
such  a  guise,  and  had  prescribed  such  and 
such  remedies.  These  remedies,  mostly 
extracted  from  herbs,  and  generally 
accompanied  with  superstitious  drcnm* 
stances  and  charms,  were  resorted  to  with 
a  most  unhesitating  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  invalid.  The  cures  were  numerous, 
and  the  failures  but  few.  Access  to  the 
adytum  of  the  god  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  al- 
lowed  to  approach  the  apartment  of  high 
priest  or  priestess,  ana  all  the  active 
agencies  or  the  secret  machinery  of  the 
establishment  were  religiously  kept  a 
mystery  to  the  profime.*  Hence  the 
maoaffement  of  the  sick  worshipers  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  One  of  these  two 
theories  may  be  rationally  adopted.  The 
priest,  well  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  optics,  and  the  other  divisions  of  natural 
philosophy,  as  well  as  the  skillful  treat* 
ment  of  the  sick,  would  find  it  a  matter 
of  little  difficulty  to  present  to  the  patient 
under  the  inflnenoe  of  a  narcotic,  amid 
fumigations  and  sweet  music,  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  deity  of  the  temple,  and 
make  him  listen  entranced  to  the  words 
of  wisdom,  and  the  health-imparting  or-< 
acles  proceeding  from  his  sacred  lips. 

Theory  number  two  supposes  the  exist* 
ence  of  animal  magnetism. 

After  the  skillful  preparation  of  the 

Ktient  already  descnbeo,  and  while  his 
th  was  strong,  and  his  expectation  of 
seeing  glorious  sights  was  ei^r  and  in- 
tense, and  while  his  senses  of  smelling 
and  hearing  were  entranced,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  process  of  animal  magnetism. 
Then,  while  gifted  with  clairvoyance,  and 
his  attention  powerfully  directed  to  this 
or  that  matter  conneotied  with  his  com- 
plaint, he  gave  utterance  to  the  names  or 
descriptions  of  the  medicines  on  which  de* 
pended  his  cure.  Of  course,  when  the 
wise  priests  lighted  on  a  happily-condi- 
tionea  subject,  they  did  not  neglect  to 
direct  his  r^rards  to  scenes  ana  events 
about  which  they  required  some  definite 
information.  If  the  passive  instrument 
of  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  priests 

*  Ptq  Amtm— -before  or  ontrfde  the  tsmplsi 
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retained  any  memory  of  his  experience 
next  morning,  he  of  conrae  gave  credit  to 
the  god  for  the  fancied  virions  or  ecstacies. 
His  cnre  followed.  Isis,  or  Horus,  or 
Ceres,  or  Ap<dlo,  was  powerful  and  pro- 
pitious ;  the  |>riest8  were  their  wise  and 
benevolent  ministers  and  favorites,  and 
greater  luster  and  glory  were  shed  on  the 
iane  in  which  these  wonders  occarred. 

At  Delphi,  where  a  priestess  was  the 
medinm  through  whom  Apollo  gave  conn* 
sels  and  ottered  prophedes,  she  was  ques- 
tioned by  her  managers  while  her  brain 
was  excited  by  intoxicating  fumes.  She 
needed  to  lead  a  mortified  and  chaste  Kfe, 
otherwise  excitement  produced  death.  The 
priests  made  a  happy  selection,  when 
choosing  their  instrument,  among  maids 
of  a  delicate  organization,  and  fine-strung 
or  partly  diseased  nervous  system.  She 
was  never  seen  by  any  of  the  nnmerous 
worshipers  that  thronged  to  the  temple 
for  insight  into  their  future  lives  or  relief 
from  their  present  maladies.  She  was 
carefully  bathed,  rubbed,  anointed,  fumi- 
gated, and,  in  all  respects,  treated  as  the 
unsound  suppliants  who  came  to  be  healed 
at  this  or  that  temple. 

Among  the  answers  given  at  Delphi 
are  two  remarkable  ones,  both  retumea  to 
CrcBsns,  the  rich  King  of  Lydia.  He  di- 
rected his  ambassadors  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  on  the  hundredth  day  after  their  de- 
parture, and  at  a  certain  hour  of  that  day, 
now  he  (CrceBus)  was  employed  at  the 
moment.  The  priests  having  their  un- 
happy Py^ia  composed  in  the  magnetic 
trance  at  the  moment,  directed  her  from 
headland  to  headland ;  and,  having  landed 
her  on  the  Asian  coast,  spirited  her  on  to 
the  Palace  of  Sardis.  What  is  the  rich 
monarch  of  Lydia  doing  at  this  moment  ? 
cried  they ;  and  an  answer  came  in  Qreek 
hexameters : 

'  See,  Inamber  the  sands ;  the  distances  know 
I  of  ocean ; 

Hear  even  the  dumb ;  comprehend,  too,  the 
thoughts  of  the  silent 

Nom  perceive  I  sa  odor — an  odor  it  seMneth 
of  Iambus  flesh, 

As  boiling — as  boilinff  in  bronze — and  mixed 
with  the  flesh  of  a  tortoise. 

Brass  is  beneath,  and  with  brass  is  this  cov- 
ered all  over.*'  ♦ 

And,  indeed,  just  then  Croosns  was 
seething  a  lamb  and  tortoise  in  a  brazen 
pot  covered  with  a  brazen  lid. 

*  Ennemoaer^s  ffi&tory  of  Magic,   translated  by 
WiUiam  Howitt 


The  other  question  was-^whether  the 
king^s  son,  then  dumb,  would  ever  enjoy 
the  faculty  of  speech,  and  this  was  the  an- 
swer : 

*^  Lydian,  foolish  of  heart,  although  a  poten- 
tate mighty, 

Long  not  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  son  in  thy 
palace. 

'Twill  bring  thee  no  good ;  for  know,  his 
mouth  he  will  open, 

Of  all  days,  on  the  one  most  tmlucky." 

Croesus,  on  the  point  of  being  slain  in 
his  last  battle  with  Cyrus,  was  preserved 
by  his  hitherto  dumb  son  crying  out  to  the 
Persian  soldier ;  *^  Man,  do  not  kill  Crce- 
sus!'' 

One  of  three  suppositions  mnst  be  made 
in  relation  to  these  answers : 

1st.  Herodotns  has  related  the  things 
which  were  not. 

id.  The  Pythia  was  in  the  magnetic 
sleep  when  she  was  asked  the  questions, 
saw  the  events,  and  gave  true  answers. 

3d.  The  Devil  had  a  certain  knowledge 
of  what  was  passing  where  he  was  not 
personally  present,  and  a  limited  know- 
ledge of  future  events,  and  was  thus  able 
to  keep  np  the  delusions  of  mythology. 

Old-fasnioned  Christians,  who  consider 
it  safest  to  look  on  the  natural  sense  as 
the  rule,  and  the  non-natnral  as  the  excep- 
tion«  when  studying  the  historic  portions 
of  Scripture,  will,  if  they  trust  to  the 
good  old  Geoffrey  Keating,  of  IlaKcamas* 
sus,  adopt  at  once  our  third  hypothesis. 
German  rationalists  and  their  English  ad- 
mirers, and  all  who  pnt*<&ith  in  Mesmer's 
buckets  and  brass  rods,  and  ignore  the 
personality  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  are 
certain  that  the  demoniacs  of  Judea  were 
only  afllicted  with  epilepsy,  will  favor  the 
second  supposition. 

We  have  now  seen  magi  and  priests 
using  such  lights  as  were  voachsafed  to 
them  for  the  benefit  of  their  kings  and  pa- 
trons, and  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick ; 
but,  besides  these  reverently  disposed 
sages,  there  were  others  of  more  or  less 
proficiency  in  the  learning  of  the  time  who 
were  strongly  acted  on  by  a  desire  to 
pierce  deeper  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
so  as  to  procure  a  long  enjoyment  of  this 
world's  goods,  as  they  looked  but  to  a  job- 
less after-life.  These  became  incessant  m 
sacrificing  to,  and  otherwise  propitiating, 
the  mysterious  Hecate,  the  powers  that 
ruled  Hades,  and  the  elements  of  the 
earth,  the  fire,  and  the  air,  that  they  might 
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be  admitted  to  communication  with  those 
subtle  and  powerful  beings  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  their  envelope  of 
earth.  The  means  used  were  travesties  of 
the  forms  in  which  adoration  had  been 
paid  from  the  beginning  to  the  Supreme 
J3ein^ — incantations  in  mystic  numbers  in- 
stead of  prayers,  and  sacrifices  chiefly  of 
unclean  animals,  and  ofierings  of  vanous 
substances  always  looked  on  with  disgust 
as  connected  with  the  decay  of  our  mortal 
frames. 

All  that  may  be  fairly  looked  on  as  su- 
perstitious practices  among  Christians,  all 
belief  in  fairies  and  ghosts,  are  relics  of 
paganism,  which,  despite  the  zeal  and 
teaching  of  the  early  missionaries,  remain- 
ed fixed  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
partly  converted.  Some  pagan  ideas  re- 
mained the  objects  of  lingering  attachment 
and  reverence,  others  of  fear  and  dislike. 
The  great  shaggy  satyr,  Pan — concerning 
whom  the  awful  voice  was  heard  by  the 
coast-dwellers  of  the  central  sea:  ^^The 
great  god  Pan  is  dead*^ — ^lost  his  prestige, 
and  became  the  hoofed  and  homed  devil 
of  medieval  story  and  legend.  The  Lares 
and  Lemures  began  to  feel  their  identities 
and  dispositions  blending  and  getting  con- 
fused ;  and  at  last  the  brownie  or  goblin, 
drudging  lubber-fiend,  lurikawn  or  pooka, 
was  the  result — nearly  as  well  disposed  as 
the  Lar  to  the  happiness  of  the  fistmily  in 
which  he  was  domesticated,  but  retaining 
something  of  the  malignity  of  the  Larva, 
and  taking  delight  in  whimsical  and  ludi- 
crous annoyance,  inflicted  on  lazy  man  or 
maid-servant.  He  still  was  grateful  for 
food,  but  his  reason  for  decamping  from  any 
house  where  new  clothes  were  laid  in  his 
way,  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  sat- 
isfactorily accounted  for.  The  old  famil- 
iar was  only  provided  with  a  dog-skin 
dressing-gown,  so  that  for  want  of  a  suit 
of  ceremony  he  could  not  go  out  to  even- 
ing parties,  however  willing  he  might  be. 
Perhaps,  had  the  Latian  or  Yeian;  or  Tus- 
can Lar,  been  gladdened  with  the  sight  of 
a  good  surtout,  the  temptation  would 
have  been  above  his  strength,  and  his 
comfortable  berth  bv  door  or  hob  of  Pene- 
tralia would  have  known  him  no  more. 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  made  the  soul  of 
the  chaste  priestess  of  Delphi  his  favorite 
resting-place;  but,  when  the  oracle  be- 
came dumb,  the  genius — now  a  lyin^,  and 
perverse,  and  ill-informed  one — selected 
for  abode  the  breast  of  a  woman,  young 
or  old,  who,  for  the  gift,  had  bartered  her 


salvation  with  the  Evil  One.  It  fared 
somewhat  better  with  the  fauns  and  the 
female  genii  of  the  hills,  the  forests,  the 
lakes,  and  the  rivers.  These  became  fai- 
ries, more  or  less  kindly  disposed  to  man ; 
and  the  worst  that  happened  to  the  fiinns 
was  their  transformation  to  pookas,  fir- 
darrigs,  and  lurikeens. 

In  the  heathen  dispensation,  Zeus,  Ares, 
Poseidon,  and  Orcus  contract  morganatic 
marriages  with  mortal  women ;  and  some 
favored  mortals,  such  as  Anchises,  Endy- 
mion,Tithonus,and  Numa  Pompilius,  found 
favor  in  eyes  of  goddess,  nymph  of  stream 
or  sea.  Oread  of  the  hill,  or  Hamadryad  of 
the  wood.  Those  good  times  having  come 
to  an  end,  Michael  Scott  is  found  dwelling 
with  the  fairy  queen  in  her  kingdom ;  the 
handsome  fisherman  sitting  by  the  side  of 
the  northern  fiord  is  enticed  by  the  mer- 
maid to  descend  to  the  meads  and  bowers 
at  the  bottom  of  the  green  waves ;  Ossian 
follows  a  golden-haired  maiden  through 
the  sun-lighted  waves  till  they  reach  Tir- 
na-n-Oge,  land  of  youthful  delight,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  founder 
of  the  house  of  O'Sullivan  Mhor  is  equally 
fortunate.  Women,  neglecting  the  sacred 
Christian  rites,  are  carried  into  fairy  hills, 
and  recognized  after  many  years  by  old 
neighbors,  who,  belated  and  slightly 
affected  by  ^*  mountain  dew,"  have  en- 
tered an  enchanted  rath,  lighted  up 
brighter  than  the  day,  and  filled  with 
beautiful  men  and  women  with  rich 
dresses,  such  as  he  never  before  saw, 
and  probably  will  never  see  again. 

But  the  representatives  of  the  Celtic  or 
Gothic  superstition  have  received  damage 
from  their  remote  ancestors.  The  grace- 
ful fairy,  dressed  in  red  and  green,  skim- 
ming over  a  Kerry  meadow  b^  moonlight, 
or  the  Neck,  sitting  by  Scandinavian  lake, 
and  playing  on  his  harp,  is  equally  doubt- 
ful of  future  happiness,  when  their  present 
home  shall  "  wither  like  a  parched  scroll.'* 
If  priest  or  peasant  teU  the  anxiously  in- 
quiring Neck  that  he  will  be  saved  through 
the  Savior's  merits  and  goodness;  then 
will  he  joyfully  dance  on  the  smooth  lake 
to  the  sound  of  his  harp ;  but  if  a  harsh 
answer  is  made,  he  utters  a  shriek,  and 
dives  to  the  water's  deepest  recess.  These 
parallels  might  be  extended  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  a  volume ;  so  we  give  them  ^ip  in 
despair. 

In  adverting  to  the  successors  of  the 
magicians,  white  and  black,  of  ancient 
times,  we  must  necessarily  refer  to  that 
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repositoiy  of  recondite  knowledge,  the 
Cabbala.  The  root  of  the  word  is  kibbei^ 
to  receive,  which  had  reference  to  the 
supposed  lofty  learning  acquired  by  Moses, 
while  on  the  Mount,  and  which  he  after- 
wards communicated  to  Joshua.  This 
was  orally  handed  down  to  succeeding 
scholars,  and  passed  in  time  to  Christian 
adepts,  whom  the  later  Jewish  sages  ad- 
mitted to  their  confidence  in  the  spirit  of 
ft-eemasonry.  By  degrees,  those  secret 
communications,  in  which  the  hidden  de- 
signs of  Providence,  and  all  the  mystic  re- 
lations of  spirit  and  matter  were  revealed, 
were  intrusted  to  ink  and  parchment. 
The  adepts  began  to  feel  less  interest  in 
the  vast  scheme  of  creation  than  in  their 
own  supposed  relations  with  the  lower  in- 
visible beings  among  whom  they  lived; 
and  at  last  the  studies  of  the  sages  seemed 
contined  to  the  means  for  obliging  the 
elementary  spirits  to  appear  and  reveal 
their  knowledge. 

Has  any  reaider  of  the  University  not 
yet  perused  the  Hape  of  the  Lock^  that 
^em  of  ethereal  poesy  ?  Without  pans- 
mg  for  answer,  we  beg  to  remind  him  that 
the  poet,  in  dedicating  the  work  to  Mrs. 
Arabella  Fermor,  the  beautiful  heroine  of 
the  piece,  refers  her  to  certain  memoirs  of 
Le  Comte  de  Gabalis  for  illustration  of 
the  spiritual  machinery  of  the  &ble.  He 
tells  her  that  many  ladies  had  read  the 
book  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  a 
romance,  but  says  nothing  as  to  the 
author's  name  or  station.  The  witty  and 
learned  writer  was  the  Abb6  de  YilUirs, 
of  the  Montfaucon  family,  and  near  relative 
of  the  learned  Pere  de  Montfaucon,  Bene* 
dietin.  He  was  assassinated  on  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Lyons  in  IC^S,  by  a  relative 
of  his  own. 

The  Count  of  Oabixlis,  a  profound 
Rosiorucian,  pays  a  visit  to  the  represent- 
ative of  the  author,  a  young  gentleman 
with  a  penchant  for  occult  studies,  and 
reveals  the  mysteries  of  his  peculiar 
science  to  his  half  incredulous  listener. 
The  disciple,  taking  the  master's  hypothe- 
ses as  certain,  deduces  preposterous  con- 
clusions from  them,  but  is  not  able  to 
shake  the  count's  confidence  in  the  sound- 
ness of  his  system,  of  which  the  following 
meager  outlme  is  presented : 

*'  At  the  creation,  beings  of  a  refined 
and  subtle  essence  were  created  to  watch 
over  the  four  elements,  and  keep  the 
machinery  of  our  terrestrial  orb  in  the 
most  pleasing  and  useful  order.     They 


were  not  spirits  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  but  rather  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  several  elements,  refined  and 
condensed,  and  differing  from  each  other 
much  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
grosser  particles  from  which  they  were 
sublimated.  These  were  the  nymphs,  the 
svlphs,  the  salamanders,  and  the  gnomes^ 
their  respective  charges  being  the  waters, 
the  air,  the  fire,  and  the  earth.  There 
were  male  and  female  spirits,  even  as  the 
human  race  consisted  of  men  and  women ; 
and  if  our  first  parents  had  consulted  the 
well-being  of  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity, £ve  would  have  wedded  one  of 
these  pure  and  powerful  beings,  and  Adam 
another.  Then,  instead  of  the  sickly, 
weak,  and  wicked  race  that  now  encumbers 
the  earth,  there  would  flourish,  during  the 
time  allotted  for  its  endurance,  a  noble 
race  of  intellectual,  powerful,  and  glorious 
beings,  exempt  from  the  yoke  of  passion 
and  anpetite,  and  enriched  with  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  nature, 
the  mystical  relations  of  the  other  heaven- 
ly bodies  with  ours,  and  the  duties  of  all 
creatures  to  the  Creator. 

''  This  desirable  state  of  thmgs,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be.  Our  first  parents 
foolishly  (and  even  wickedly,  according 
to  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy,  of  which 
Count  Gabalis  was  a  high  professor)  pre- 
ferred each  other  for  life  companions,  and 
we,  their  unhappy  offspring,  are  enduiing 
the  bitter  consequences  of  their  folly. 

'^Noah  was  wiser  in  bis  generation 
than  Adam.  Being  actuated  b^  tJbe  most 
lofty  motives,  he  and  his  wife,  Vesta^ 
agreed  to  live  apart,  and  select  new  part- 
ners from  the  elementary  genii.  She 
selected  the  Salamander,  Oromasis,  for  her 
new  lord  and  master,  and  their  children 
were  the  renowned  Zoroaster  (otherwise 
Japhet)  and  Egeria,  the  beloved  of  Numa 
in  after  times.  Sambethe,  a  wise  daughter 
of  No^  had  the  same  good-fortune.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
sybils  had  the  blood  {ichor^  we  meant  to 
say)  of  the  sylphs  in  their  arteries.  Ham 
did  not  approve  of  this  conduct  of  his 
parents,  nor  of  the  similar  one  of  bis  bro* 
thers  and  their  partners.  He  was  a  man 
of  low  propensities,  and  preferred  his 
earthly  wife  to  sylph,  ondine,  gnome,  or 
salamander,  and  see  the  result  in  the 
inferior  African  race,  their  posterity.  The 
vestal  virgins  were  instituted  in  honor  of 
her  mother  by  Egeria,  and  Zoroaster  shed 
his  lights  on  Persia  and  other  countries  of 
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Asia.  The  noble  race  (Hani's  posterity 
excepted)  that  so  rapidly  peopled  the 
world  after  the  flood,  owed  their  personal 
greatness  and  the  stnpendons  works  they 
were  able  to  execute  (still  an  enigma  to 
the  little  people  of  later  times)  to  the 
wisdom  of  Noah  and  Vesta's  selection  of 
partners.*  It  is  not  sarprising  that  the 
grand  feature  of  Maniehsaism,  the  denonno- 
ing  of  matrimony  as  being  of  the  Evil 
Principle  or  Arimanes,  should  have  taken 
its  rise  in  the  favored  conntry  of  the-son 
of  the  Salamander,  Oromasis. 

^'  One  little  inconyenience  attending  the 
condition  of  oar  Rosicrncian  essences,  was 
thrir  bdng  subject  to  annihilation  after 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  existence. 
However,  there  was  not  wanting  balm  in 
Gilead.  As  soon  as  marriage-rites  were 
solemnized  between  inortd  and  sylph, 
that  moment  the  aerial  bride  or  bride- 
groom became  immortal.  So  the  tutelarr 
spirits  of  fire,  air,  and  water  were  well 
disposed  to  these  profitable  and  pleasing 
aUianees  with  the  adepts  of  the  Cabbalis* 
tic  science.  The  devils,  notwithstanding 
the  prevalent  belief  concerning  their  state, 
were  strictly  confined  within  Uie  glowing 
center  of  the  earth,' and  unable  to  look 
abroad  on  oar  fair  world,  or  induce  man 
or  woman  to  displease  the  Creator.  The 
gnomes*— the  spirits  of  the  earth-^roduo* 
ed  by  the  selection  and  etherixation  of  its 
finest  particles,  residing  in  the  regions 
next  to  the  demons'  habitation,  had  good 
opportmxnty  of  witnessing  their  horrible 
condition,  indefinitely  aggravated  by  the 
idea  of  the  eternity  of  their  sufileriogs. 
The  demons,  on  their  side,  improved  the 
occasion  by  representing  to  the  simple* 
minded  gnomes,  that  if  they  formed  earth- 
ly connections  they  would  be  damned,  and 
tJbeir  torments  lengthened  ont  for  an  eter^ 
nity  of  etemitietf.  This  had  the  desired 
effect.  Scarcely  a  gnome  would  consent 
to  be  united  to  the  finest  man  or  woman 
bom,  (bear  in  mind  that  there  are  male 
and  female  gnomes,)  while  the  only  bar 
that  prevented  every  nymph,  sylph^  and 
salamander  from  obtaining  the  boon  of 

^■— ^— ^*—    ■    ■  I    ^■— ^^— 1«^— ■  111!  I 

*  It  msj  be  rctaoBsMy  mxppomd  thai  ths  text 
^  The  80Qt  of  God  mm  the  dwighteie  of  men,"  etc., 
etc,  misuDderatood  tad  misinterpreted,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  theee  abaurdKiea  and  the  Haoichean 
etTors  among  Uie  profeaon  of  the  Oabbala.  A 
variety  lotroduoed  bj  aome  aage  nakea  Namah, 
wife  <^  Noah,  to  have  been  bekiTed  by  tbe  apirit 
Axae),  who  for  her  sake  rolQatarily  renoanced  hia 
high  priTilege,  and  haa  continued  an  ontcaat  to  the 
preaent  time. 


immortality,  was  the  fewness  of  the  large- 
minded  philosophers  of  the  occult  science, 
who  alone  were  calculated  to  render  them 
happy.  The  following  great  fact  jars  a 
little  in  principle  with  what  has  been  ex« 
plained,  out  toe  are  not  to  blame. 

^^  Daring  the  period  from  the  days  of 
Noe  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christ* 
ian  era,  and  in  the  rampant. days  of  P^ 
ganism,  the  elemental  spirits  wished  to 
famish  to  man  these  helps,  which  au 
outraged  Providence  seemed  indisposed 
to  afford.  So  fine  weather  was  sent,  and 
prophecies  were  uttered  by  various  oraclea, 
the  foreseeing  power  of  each  being  an  in* 
dividual  of  one  of  the  four  orders. 

^*  As  in  most  cases  the  human  media 
of  old  prophecies  were  of  the  g^tle  sex, 
they  must  have  got  their  inspiration  from 
spiritual  beings  of  the  ungentle  ditto,  who 
imparted  their  knowledge  of  futurity  to 
their  mortal  spouses  in  return  for  the  great 
boon  of  immortality  received  through 
them.  Gnome,  nymph,  salamanderi  or 
svlph,  partaking  in  no  degree  whatever  of 
tne  malevolent  nature  of  tbe  demonsi 
thought-^good  easy  spirits! — ^that  they 
were  doing  great  good  by  imparting  their 
knowledge  of  future  anddistant  ooenrrenoes 
to  their  favorites ;  but  see  how  the  best 
things  mav  be  abased  by  mortal  folly  and 
demon  wickedness.  The  devils  finding 
man  abandoned  to  his  own  devioes,  and  no 
powers  looking  after  his  lowly  condition 
but  the  benevolent  beings  of  the  Cabbala, 
got  it  circulated  among  the  defl^nerate 
sons  of  men,  that  the  priestess  who  sat  on 
the  nncomfortable  tripod  at  Delphi  re* 
ceived  inspiration,  not  from  an  elemental 
sprite,  but  from  a  deity,  who  deserved 
and  ought  to  receive  divine  honors  from 
the  hands  and  lips  of  man.  Moreover, 
the  spirits,  the  refined  quintessences  and 
the  guardians  of  the  elements  from  which 
thev  had  been  formed,  were  not  merely 
to  be  cherished  and  honored,  but  adored 
— ^yes,  adored  I^  Oh,  cunning  and  baneful 
fiends,  how  like  the  *  bees  of  Trebisond,' 
you  convert  the  finest  juice  extracted  from 
the  flowers  of  creation  into  deadly  poisco, 
driving  the  souls  of  men  into  madness. 

*  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  jarring  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Cabbalistic  theorjr  upon  that  already 
enunciated  oonoerning  the  innocuous  and  coofiDea 
condition  of  the  natWea  of  PandemoBiam.  But  if 
any  thtory-moocer  whoas  aTatou  la  aol  baatd  on 
God'a  Word  findbi  ianlt,  ws  will  be  at  the  trouble  of 
obliging  him  to  produce  hia  own.  The  Tulgar 
theory  aa  to  the  oecenity  of  a  good  memory  to  a 
litf  la  verj  applicaUe  here. 
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^*  It  might  be  ufttiirall  j  supposed  that 
the  marriage  of  an  ondine'or  a  sylph  with 
a  son  of  Eve  would  be  attended  with  some 
joyful  ceremonial ;  sach,  indeed,  was  the 
case.  The  sprites  on  these  occasions 
would,  as  a  preparatory  exercise,  listen  to 
a  JPrtme  from  a  head  doctor  in  Cabfoalis* 
tic  lore.  If  it  were  a  reluctant  gnome 
brought  at  last  to  see  the  error  of  his  wsySj 
the  professor  would  hold  forth  oo  '^e 
great  benefit  conferred  on  him  by  his 
unicKi  with  a  dai^hter  of  earth,  all  that 
his  neighbors  of  tlra  burning  pit  could  say 
against  it  notwithstanding. 

*'*'  Orpheus  was  the  first  of  mortal  mold 
who  held  forth  to  these  subtilized  beings ; 
and  on  his  opening  speech  the  great 
gnome,  Sabatius^  abfurea  annihilation  and 
celibacy,  and  took  a  mortal  bride.  These 
meetings  have  since  borne  the  name  of 
the  wise  convert,  and  a  new  trait  of  the 
malice  of  the  devil  has  manifested  itself 
thereby.  We  do  not  hear  much  of  *•  Witch- 
es* Safoats,*  so  called,  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  they  existed  long 
before;  and  the  Satanic  agents  took  care 
to  spread  abroad  tJtmt  instead  of  intelleo* 
tual  md  mildly  ioyful  redaions,  they  were 
meetings  held  by  repulsive  old  hags,  and 
shameless  young  women,  and  reprobate 
men,  all  presided  over  by  the  great  goat- 
ish-looking wretch  himself,  who  made  viU 
lainous  music  for  them,  exhorted  them  to 
do  all  the  mischief  practicaUe  between 
that  and  the  next  meeting;  and  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  kiss  his  hand  or  mouth, 
obliged  ei^  man  or  woman  to  bestow  his 
or  her  accolade  upon  a  less  honorable  por* 
tion  of  his  person.  Another  palpable  in^ 
stance  of  the  devil's  vain  glory,  and  his 
spite  against  gnomes  and  men  1  Knowing 
tne  noble  and  lofty  position  to  be  attained 
by  man  when  united  in  brotherhood  to  the 
elemental  genii,  he  gets  his  fattUrers  on 
earth  to  throw,  an  air  of  sordid  indecency, 
impiety,  and  horror  over  these  reunions, 
Goethe  and  other  poets  giving  their  aid, 
and  thus  deterred  men  from  an  acquaint- 
ance K>  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity. 

^'We  must  give  another  instance  or 
two  of  the  mmicious  aspersions  thrown 
upon  the  descendants  of  the  gnomes  and 
sylphs.  The  great  (impostor  according 
to  some)  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  understood 
the  language  of  birds ;  could  vanish  into 
thin  air  when  Domitian  wished  to  lay 
hands  on  him ;  raised  a  dead  girl  to  life ; 
announced  in  an  assembly  in  Asia,  that  at 


the  same  moment  dsey  were  putting  a 
tyrant  to  death  in  Home;*  but  all  these 
^eat  deeds  of  his  lure  imputed  to  the  devil 
mstead  of  the  ondine  or  salamander,  to 
whon}  he  was  tied  in  Hymen's  chain.  An 
English  princess  bears  the  sage  Merlin  to 
a  spirit^husband,  and  the  world,  instigated 
by  the  evil  one,  denounces  her  as  an  un- 
chaste woman.  Yel^  many  will  contend 
that  the  fey  or  genius,  Melusina,  is  not 
the  ancestress  of  the  noble  house  of  Lu- 
signan,  in  Poitiers. 

^^  If  any  ambitious  and  inquisitive  read^ 
er  is  induced  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of 
these  wise,  beautiful,  and  iMmevolent  be- 
inga,  and  is  anxious  to  know  the  mode  of 
opening  a  commnnieation  with  them,  let 
him  restrain  his  impatience  a  little.  The 
learned  Comtede  Gabaiis  offered  to  intro- 
duce his  disciple  to  an  assembly  whom  he 
was  going  to  address  in  public ;  this  was 
to  be  on  the  next  interview  between  dis* 
dple  and  sage  ^  but  if  it  took  place,  the 
Abb^  has  left  presentation  and  acquaintf 
anoe  unrecorded.  There  is  a  supposition 
that  the  Teraphim  carried  off  firom  Laban 
were  used  by  him  fbr  obtaining  interviews 
with  the  spntesi  and  therefore  his  concern 
at  being  robbed  of  them  was  so  great. 
Micheas,  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  also  bit* 
teriy  lamented  hie  idoh^  probably  for  the 
same  reason.  The  only  hone  we  can  *hoId 
out  to  our  presumptuous  fnends  lies  in  a 
search  after  these  idols  or  Teraphim. 

^  The  mystics  of  the  middle  ages  cher< 
ished  tutelar  genii,  as  well  as  these  beings 
just  enlarged  on.  These  imdertook  to 
warn  the  mortals  to  whom  they  were  at* . 
tached  of  impending  danger,  to  point  out 
the  right  line  of  coniduct  in  doubtful  con* 
cems,  and  to  be  of  as  much  use  to  him  in 
worldly  matters  as  his  guardian  angel  in 
the  affairs  of  his  spiritual  ones.  Hence 
the  warnings  sent  in  dreams — ^the  sudden 
thoughts  that  enter  the  mind,  as  by  inspir- 
ation, pointing  to  this  or  that  line  of  con- 
duct or  action,  sure  to  lead  to  a  g^ood  re- 
sult. Those  who  appear  bom  to  disap* 
pointments  and  misfortmes  are  naturally 
wayward,  and  negtigent,  and  indocile  to 


*  Thii  CagUostrQ  of  the  aneienti  was  born  in  Cap. 
pftdocU,  &  few  jears  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
wia  a  Pythagorean,  and  renounced  wine,  women, 
mtet,  and  Hah,  at  least  i&  appearance.  He  died  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  first  oentur/,  making  sure  to 
conoeal  the  manner  of  it,  even  from  hia  confidant, 
Damia.  This  honest  man  wrote  hia  life,  which  was 
afterwards  enlarged  and  polished  into  a  romance  by 
PhiloBtmtus. 
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good  instruction ;  hence  their  genii  at  last 
get  tired  of  their  charge,  and  leave  them 
to  the  ordinary  adverse  course  of  events. 
What  earthly  chance  would  all  the  non- 
beautiful  women  have  of  winning  desir- 
able partners  in  life  were  they  not  aided 
by  their  genii,  who  communicate  a  charm 
to  their  tones  and  gestures,  infuse  an 
agreeability  of  manner  into  them,  and 
cause  their  homely  features  to  be  seen 
through  an  enchanted  medium  ?  An  ex- 
ample will  exhibit  the  proceedings  of 
these  good  genii  better  than  whole  pages 
of  essay. 

^'  A  savant  of  Dijon,  contemporary  with 
Christina  of  Sweden  and  Descartes,  was 
annoyed  by  a  passage  in  one  of  the  Greek 
poets  for  days.  He  was  unable  to  pene- 
trate the  sense ;  and,  at  last^  despainnffly 
betook  himself  to  sleep.  In  a  dream  nis 
genius  conducted  him  to  the  royal  library 
of  Stockholm.  He  accurately  observed  the 
arrangement  of  the  shelves,  busts,  etc.,  and 
at  the  end,  opened  a  volume,  and  found, 
about  the  twenty-fourth  page,  a  passage  in 
Greek  which  completely  solved  his  diffi- 
culty. Awidcing,  he  struck  a  light,  wrote 
down  the  lines  while  they  were  fresh  in 
his  memory,  and  on  rising  next  morning, 
he  found  the  solution  of  his  perplexity  on 
the  table.  He  questioned  by  letter  the 
phildsopher,  Descartes,  who  had  charge  of 
the  library  at  Stockholm  at  the  time,  and 
found  the  description  given  of  its  local 
features  to  correspond  exactly  with  the 
picture  presented  to  him  in  his  sleep.  A 
duplicate  of  die  very  scarce  volume,  which 
he  had,  up  to  the  date  of  his  dream,  never 
seen,  was  sent  to  him,  and  his  wonder  and 
perplexity  were  great.  Let  no  profession- 
al mountebank  ascribe  this  wonderful  cir- 
cumstance to  his  darling  clairvoyance;  the 
savant  had  no  professor  by  to  throw  him 
into  the  mesmeric  trance,  and  bid  him 
eherche. 

^^  This  case  was  nearly  matched  by  what 
happened  to  a  councillor  of  the  French 
parhament,  to  whom  a  young  man  appear- 
ed in  his  sleep,  and  uttered  a  few  words 
in  a  foreign  and  (to  him)  unknown  tongue. 
He  wrote  down  the  sounds  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  riiowed  the  paper  to  the  learn- 
ed Mons.  de  Sommaise,  who  pronounced 
the  piece  to  be  a  Syriao  passage  written 
in  Roman  character,  and  the  purport  this : 
*  Go  out  of  Uiy  house ;  for  it  will  be  a 
heap  of  ruins  to-morrow  evening.'  The 
councillor  shpwed  himself  a  man  of  sense. 
He  removed  his  family  and  his  furniture ; 


and  the  house,  when  it  fell,  caused  no  loss 
of  life  nor  valuable  furniture. 

'^  These  and  other  wonderful  interfere 
ences  of  genii  for  ^;ood  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  an  Insh  adepC  whom  his 
French  laudator  called  Ma^namara.  He 
made  no  difficulty  of  bringing  a  young  as- 
pirant fiice  to  fiMse  with  his  guardian 
genius.  In  an  obscure  apartment  he  drew 
a  circle  on  the  floor,  and  a  square  within 
the  circle,  (Sir  £.  Bulwer  Lytton  would 
have  preferred  a  penta^n,)  placed  a  mys- 
terious name  of  the  Deity  at  each  angle  of 
the  figure,  and  the  powerful  name,  Agla^ 
in  the  center.  He  then  stripped  the  pos- 
tulant, clapped  a  brimless  hat  on  his  head, 
and  a  windmg  sheet  round  his  shoulders, 
made  him  so  stand  inside  the  square  that 
the  powerful  Agla  would  lie  between  his 
feet,  punctured  some  characters  on  his 
forehead,  and  wrote  certain  words  in  two 
small  circles  in  his  right  hand.  This  was 
all,  except  some  very  vigorous  prayers 
said  on  his  knees,  with  his  &oe  to  the  ris- 
ing sun. 

^^  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Comte 
de  GabaUs  forgot  to  summon,  or  was  pre- 
vented from  summoning,  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary sprites  for  the  edification  of  his 
disciple ;  but  the  Irish  sage,  after  gratify- 
ing his  pupil  with  the  sight  of  his  genius, 
caued  up  a  refractory  gnome,  to  whom  he 
read  an  unavailing  lecture  on  the  stifi-neck- 
edness  of  his  tribe  regarding  intermar- 
riages with  mortals.  The  dress  of  cere- 
mony was  the  same  as  on  the  visit  of  the 
genius — ^the  brimless  hat,  the  winding- 
sheet,  and  the  inscriptions,  and  fumigations, 
and  lustrations,  were  not  omitted.  The 
tyro  went  on  his  knees,  and  recited  a  cer- 
tain formula,  with  his  face  to  the  east,  his 
eyes  having  previously  been  rubbed  with 
a  collyrium  used  by  Paellns  *  when  invok- 
ing spirits.  He  had  also  swallowed  some 
drops  of  a  concentrated  essence  of  pure 
earth.  The  gnome  prince  appeared,  small 
of  sixe,  but  finely  proportioned,  and  in  his 
reply  to  the  great  Magnamara,  he  was  as 
little  complimentary  to  the  human  family 
as  the  king  of  Brobdingna^  to  Lemuel 
Gulliver's  &llow-men,  after  ^e  little  man 
had  endeavored  to  impress  his  gigantic 
majesty  with  the  goodness  and  power 
and  ability  of  European  human  nature  in 
the  reign  of  the  First  George." 

Such  sages  as  the  imaginary  Count  of 


*  A  Greek  writer  who  floorialied  in  the  refgn  of 
Constentine  Dacak 
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<3rabalU  and  Mr.  Magnaraara  would,  of 
course,  shudder  at  being  obliged  to  seek 
aid  from  genius  or  elementary  sprite  in 
obtaining  any  gift  less  than  the  Universal 
Menstraam  or  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  this  chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  their 
fellovr-men.  They  renounced  the  agency 
of  the  devil  and  his  imps  (in  theory)  as 
earnestly  as  ever  did  MIm  Migga  ^^  pre- 
noonce  the  Po]>e  of  Babylon  and  all  his 
works  which  is  Pagan.  The  contrast 
between  the  knowledge-seeking,  dirinter- 
ested  spirit  of  Rosicrocianism,*  evident 
in  the  dreamy  theories  of  Cardan,  Agrip- 
pa,  Paracelsus,  Albertus  Magnus,  and 
others,  and  the  malignant,  disgusting,  and 
horrible  practices  of  sorcery,  from  its  rise 
among  the  earliest  idolaters,  is  very  strik- 
ing. It  is  not  surprising  that  those 
who  believed  every  portion  of  the  earth 
and  its  products,  and  all  the  powers  of 
nature,  to  be  represented  by  some  numen 
or  spiritual  influence,  should  endeavor  to 
propitiate  the  superior  essences,  and  sub- 
jugate the  inferior  ones  to  their  will.  The 
moon,  so  mystical  in  its  motions  and 
changes,  its  apparent  waning  and  extinc- 
tion, and  renewal  oi  being,  could  not  fail 
to  attract  the  deepest  attention  from 
every  tyro  in  the  study  of  occult  sciences. 
The  priests  boasted  the  possession  of 
occult  knowledge;  they  had  their  neo- 
phytes, and  impiously  parodied  in  their 
proflme  ceremonies  the  primeval  modes 
of  <^ring  homage  to,  or  invoking  the 
Creator  of  the  world.  When  spiritual 
and  powerful  qualities  were  imputed  to 
matter,  or  those  influences  that  produce 
modifications  or  changes  therein,  it  was  but 
a  natural  sequence  that  the  heavenly 
agents,  the  angels,  should  become  the 
genii,  or  good  aaBinon8,f  or  intelligences, 
and  that  the  memory  of  the  evil  spirits 
should  keep  its  hold  on  the  popular  im- 
agination, and  their  essences  be  perpet- 
uated in  those  malignant  beings  repre- 
sented in  surviving  specimens  of  Etruscan 
art,  in  the  Egyptian  Typhon,  in  the  Scan- 

*  Rm^  deir;  uid  er»«,  crofls.  The  deir  wag 
tupposed  one  of  the  meet  effective  diflfolTents 
for  all  stubborn  substances.  Crucibles  were  marked 
with  the  cross,  and  the  comp«)und  word  was 
deemed  a  ih  title  for  sages  in  search  of  the  Univer- 
aal  lleostrunm  and  the  philosopher's  stone.  John 
Valentine  AndresB,  bom  in  the  end  of  the  fifte<>nth 
century,  makes  first  mention  of  the  society.  They 
guarded  their  secrets  as  carefully  as  the  Druids. 
They  seem  to  hare  dwindled  into  the  Illuminati  of 
the  eighteenth  oentary. 

f  Lvjituv,  learned,  skillfuL 
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dinavian  Lold,  and  the  Wolf  Fenris,  and 
the  world-encircling  Serpent,  and  the 
Giants  of  Jotunheim,  and  the  Orcus  or 
Pluto  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  his  grisly 
satellites,  and  triple-headed  dog,  and  the 
locubi  and  Succubi,  and  the  fearful  Larv», 
and  the  dread  Parc»,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  war,  and  of  natural  scourges  and 
evils,  and  of  man^s  own  baleful  passions. 

The  primeval  knowledge  possessed  by 
man  of  the  subserviency  of  all  the  powers 
of  pain  or  evil  to  the  ereat  and  good 
Creator  became  enfeebled  and  perverted, 
till  they  came  at  last  to  be  looked  on  as 
influences  whose  powers  did  not  depend 
for  their  own  continuance  on  the  pleasure 
or  will  of  Heaven's  Ruler  or  Rulers. 
0«iris  and  liiis  could  not  extinguish 
Typhon,  or  even  deprive  him  of  his  evil 
privileges ;  the  Giants,  and  Loki,  and  the 
Wolf  bade  defiance  to  the  dwellers  in 
Asgard,  to  whom  man  was  dear;  the 
Titans,  the  Furies,  and  the  Grisly  King  of 
Hell  paid  no  direct  worship  to  Zens  or 
Jupiter.  So  all  these  sinister  and  baleful 
sub-divinities  gradually  found  incense 
burning  to  them,  and  sacrifices  ofiered  in 
deprecation  of  their  dread  ofllces.  These 
sacrifices  were  mostly  the  intestines  of 
black  animals,  and  the  hair  and  nails  of 
human  beings;  and  the  institution  still 
survives  wherever  Fetish  worship  is  kept 
up  by  the  ignorant  and  lazy  denizens  of 
tropical  countries,  or  the  benighted  dwell- 
ers within  the  Arctic  circle. 

The  Manichean  belief  in  Arimanes,  the 
independent  Evil  Principle,  over  whom 
Ormnzd,  the  Good  Principle,  could  not 
obtain  any  decided  victory,  harmonizes 
well  with  this  portion  of  mythology.  As 
our  lighter  and  more  graceful  iairy  fic- 
tions, and  resorting  to  holy  wells,  and  our 
bonfires  on  the  eves  of  May  Day  and  St 
John  the  Baptist,  and  our  efforts  to  dive 
into  the  secrets  of  futurity  on  All-Saints' 
eve,  remain  lasting  and  comparatively 
harmless  remains  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
Mythology,  so  all  attempts  by  means  of 
witchcrait*  to  recover  lost  goods,  to 
avert  evil  from  ourselves,  or  inflict  it  on 
our  neighbors,  are  connected  with  the 
gloomy  rites  paid  to  the  representations  of 
evil  in  the  operations  of  nature  or  their 
own  passions,  by  the  ancient  seekers  of 
infernal  aid. 

Every  sincere  believer  in  the  inspira- 
tion and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures 


*  TFiMm,toknow;  hence  also  wit 
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will  acknowledge  that  before,  and  at  the 
period  of,  Oar  Lord's  appearance  on  the 
earth,  the  demons  were  permitted  to  sen- 
sibly afflict  the  bodies  or  men.*  Witness 
Job  and  the  demoniacs  relieved  by  the 
Savior.  They  likewise  exerted  some  in- 
fluence over  irrational  animals,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  swine,  for  instance. 

To  those  who  can  not  suppose  or  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  spiritnal  essence  ca- 
pable of  all  evil  and  incapable  of  good,  and 
whom  we  designate  by  Satan  or  Devil, 
and  who,  if  they  granted  his  existence, 
oau  not  conceive  bow  he  oonld  open  a 
communication  with  a  human  being,  or 
how  he  could,  by  entering  into  such 
human  being,  set  him  distracted,  or  how 
he  could  produce  madness  in  an  irrational 
herd  of  swine,  and  drive  them  to  their 
destruction — ^to  such,  part  of  what  is  said 
above  will  appear  void  of  sense.  But  if 
we  are  to  grant  nothing  but  what  we  can 
understand,  then  there  are  no  such  thin^ 
as  dreams — ^muscular  motion  is  not  the 
result  of  intellect  acting  on  fine,  soft,  sen- 
sitive threads  of  nerves,  and  communicat- 
ing messages  through  them  from  the  cen- 
tral seat  of  consciousness.  In  fiict,  no 
animal  functions  were  ever  discharged, 
for  it  is  beyond  human  inteUect  to  con- 
ceive how  the  soul,  undecaying  and  al- 
ways the  same,  is  now  ultimately  united 
with  the  tissues  of  a  certain  body,  and  is 
found  afticr  the  lapse  of  some  months  as 
intimately  united  with  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  oi  nerves,  muscles,  bones,  etc. ;  the 
former  frame  having  been  entirely  decom- 
posed, and  sunk  into  the  earth,  or  flown 
mto  the  air  in  minute  particles. 

The  children  of  Israel  could  not  have 
abode  so  long  among  the  idolatrous 
Egyptians  without  having  seen  magic- 
rites  practiced*  and  having  been  more  or 
less  influenced  for  the  worse  by  evil  ex- 
amples. 

So  we  find  Moses^  forbidding  such 
practices  as  the  following:  Divimne  by 
(he  motions  of  the  clouds,  or  perhaps 
enchanting  by  the  eye,  oonsultmg  the 
flights  of  birds  or  the  movements  of  ter- 
restrial animals,  enchanting  bv  drugs  or 
charmed  forms  of  speech,  unlawful  pry- 
ing into  the  occult  qualities  of  matter, 


*  If  any  weight  were  to  be  given  to  the  in- 
terpretation  of  some  who  pretend  that  demonleos 
were  merelj  relieved  of  some  ailment  incident  to 
liQinan  nature,  all  certainty  as  to  the  meaning  <^ 
ordinary  speech  would  be  nt  an  end. 


consulting  familiar  spirits  or  the  souls  of 
the  departed. 

The  prohibition  was  not  unneeded,  as 
the  Woman  of  Endor  is  found  invoking 
or  pretending  to  invoke  a  spirit  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  reckless  King  of  Juda. 
She  evidently  was  confident  of  producing 
in  person  some  familiar  spirit  or  phantasm 
of  her  own  contrivance,  and  hence  her 
surprise  when  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  or 
an  angel  in  his  likeness,  made  his  a|^)eaF- 
ance. 

If  evil  spirits  had  prescience  of  coming 
events  berore  the  reign  of  Christ  was  es- 
tablished on  earth,  then  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  doubted  that  they  imparted  this  gift 
to  the  priestesses  who  mmistered  at  Del- 

Ehi;  or  those  who  served  Jupiter  at 
>odona,  or  in  the  Libvan  Oasis.  No 
means  more  effective  could  the  devil  have 
used  to  confirm  the  worship  of  the  fiilse 
deities,  who  were  supposed  to  communi- 
cate this  foreknowledge. 

If  this  were  not  in  the  power  of  the 
fiends,  and  if  there  be  such  a  faculty  inci- 
dent to  persons  in  a  diseased  state  of 
nerve  as  clairvoyance,  the  priestesses  were 
in  this  category,  and  the  impostor  priests, 
the  hard-headed  magnetizers,  throwing 
them  into  the  state  of  lucid  trance,  got 
from  them  the  information  they  needed. 
Supposing  that  these  means  were  not 
resorted  to,  they  who  were  the  deposit- 
aries of  the  learning  of  the  times  would 
use  drugs  or  fumes  to  produce  a  kindred 
eflfect.  besides  these,  the  only  remaining 
theory  available  is,  that  the  agencv  of 
many  ingenious  agents  were  at  work  to 
procure  m  sorts  ot  information ;  and  that 
juggling  replies,  answers  dictated  by  ex- 
tensive knowledge  and  deep  human  pene- 
tration, were  returned. 

To  those  whose  object  was  th«r  own 
aggrandisement,  difierent  modes  present- 
ed themselves,  according  to  oironmr 
stances;  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Mer- 
cury, or  other  deities,  for  success  in 
individual  speculations ;  witch-hazel  twigs, 
held  upright  by  two  forks,  would  turn 
down  when  over  concealed  treasures ;  or 
a  candle,  made  with  the  fat  of  a  dead  man, 
and  held  in  a  dead  man^s  hand,  would 
light  the  selfish  and  unscrupulous  seeker 
to  concealed  hoards ;  and  the  practition- 
ers would  never  omit  the  muttering  of 
charms  during  ihe  operation. 

Then,  if  the  life  of  an  undesirable  indi- 
vidual was  aimed  at,  there  were  powerful 
charms  devoting  him  to  death;  and  a 
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waxen  imager  set  slowly  to  melt  before 
the  fire,  would  involve  hiB  gradual  decay ; 
or,  pieroed  with  knives  and  bodkins,  wonld 
inflict  sympathetic  pangs  on  his  sensitive 
frame. 

Horace's  Canidia  was  skilled  in  snch 
manipulations,  and  the  art  was  not  lost  in 
the  days  of  the  wife  of  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey, (herself  a  professor,)  nor  for  a  score 
of  centuries  later. 

However  the  charms  still  used  by  ig* 
norant  and  superstitions  people  may 
•a¥or  of  Christian  faith  somewhat  abused, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  modem  incan* 
tations  are  the  mere  relics  of  some  that 
were  spoken  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Here  is  a  charm,  once  popular  in 
parts  of  Ireland,  at  all  events.  There  are 
varieties  of  it  to  be  found  in  England : 


(i 


CHABM  90B  TBE  TOOTB-ACHB. 


'*St  Peter  sitting  on  a  marble  stone,  our 
Savior  passing  by,  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter.  *  Oh,  Lord,  a  tooth-ache  I^  *•  Stand  up, 
Peter,  and  follow  me;  and  whoever  keeps 
these  words  in  memory  of  me,  shall  never  be 
troubled  with  a  tooth-ache.*    Amen«'' 

The  next  charm  is  worthy  this  one. 
We  have  not  heard  it  in  Ireland : 


Ci 


CHARM  FOR  CRAMP. 


'*  The  devil  is  tying  a  knot  in  my  leg, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  unloose  it,  I  beg. 
Crosses  three  we  make  to  ease  us. 
Two  for  the  thieves,  and  one  for  Christ 
Jesus." 

"  CHASM  VOR  BPILBP8T. — ^NO.  1. 

*^  Caspar  brings  myrrh,  Melchior  incense, 
Balthazar*  gold ;  whoever  carries  these  three 
names  about  with  him,  will,  through  Christ, 
be  free  from  the  falling-sickness." 

While  using  No.  2,  the  operator  takes 
the  patient  by  the  hand,  ana  whispers  in 
his  ear,  thus  combining  animal  magnet- 
ism and  incantation : 

"  I  abjure  thee  by  the  sun,  and  the  moon, 
and  the  gospel  of  this  day,  that  thou  arise, 
and  no  more  fall  to  the  ground.  In  the 
name,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Among  the  j>easantry  in  portions  of 
Ireland,  some  mij  years  since,  the  fol- 
lowing prayer,  slightly  tinged  with  the 

*  These  are  the  trftdiaooal  names  gireik  to  the 
Msgi  that  came  to  adore  th«  iniant  SaTior*  Their 
relics  are  Sttpposed  to  rest  In  Cologne. 


character  of  a  charm,  would  be  repeated 
afler  lying  down  to  rest : 

*'  Here  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 
To  God  I  give  my  soul  to  keep ; 
Sleep  now,  sleep  never. 
To  God  I  give  my  soul  forever. 
Four  comera  on  my  bed, 
Four  angels  o^er  them  spread, 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
God  bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on  I 
When  Fm  asleep,  and  can  not  see, 
Wake,  sweet  Jesus,  and  comfort  me. 
Jesus  within  me,  Jesus  without  me, 
Twelve  Apostles  round  about  me ! 
God  the  Father,  bless  me. 
Illuminate  and  sanctifV  me. 
This  good  night  and  mr  evermore. 

Amen.*^ 

However  objectionable  the  form  here 
and  there,  it  was  repeated  in  good  faith 
and  with  genuine  piety. 

There  is  scarcely  a  variety  of  witch- 
craft or  sorcery  witnessed  or  suspected 
in  modem  times,  which  can  not  be  traced 
to  the  anti-Christian  times.  The  follow- 
ing instance  is  selected  from  the  Golden 
Ass  of  Lucius  Apuleius* : 

Pamphile,  a  married  woman,  is  distin- 
guishea  by  her  want  of  fidelity  to  her 
husband,  Milo.  She  can  control  the  ele- 
ments, shake  the  stars  in  their  sphere, 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  enthvall 
the  divinities  themselves.  Being  anxious- 
for  a  dark  nighti  that  she  may  execute 
a  love  spell,  she  threatens  the  sun  himself 
with  a  misty  vail  if  he  does  not  acceler« 
ate  his  chariot  wheels  down  the  western 
slone.  She  has  seen  her  new  favorite 
unaer  the  hands  of  the  barber,  and  his 
fair  locks  falling  from  the  sdssors.  She 
hurries  her  maid  to  the  shop  of  the  artist 
in  hair  to  secure  some  of  the  curly  locks, 
and  when  welcome  darkness  arrives  she 
brings  out  on  a  balcony  open  at  both 
ends — 

*  This  writer  wsa  bora  at  Madsara,  S.  W.  of  Car. 
thage,  in  the  second  century.  While  trsTeling  to 
Alexandria,  for  the  purpose  of  stndy,  he  stayed  at 
Ooca,  (now  Tripoli,)  at  the  house  of  a  young  friend ; 
and  the  mother  of  Uiis  youth,  a  rioh  widow,  thought 
fit  to  endow  him  with  her  hand  and  her  treasures. 
He  was  brought  to  trial  by  her  family  for  the  al- 
leged crime  of  hsTing  bewitched  her,  but  was  hon- 
orably acquitted.  His  apology  on  this  occasion  was 
a  laTorite  with  suooeeding  scholars.  His  OMoti 
Am  is  a  curious  npecimen  of  eariy  romance.  In  the 
translation  into  English  by  Sir  George  Head,  Long, 
man  k  Co.,  1861,  the  indelicate  pa«agea  and  ex- 
presaioos  are  omitted.  In  a  story  of  heathen  socie- 
ty, written  by  a  heathen,  such  blemishes  were  cec- 
tain  to  abomuL. 
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*'  DiTen  sorts  of  aiooiatics,  tablets  engrayed 
with  unknown  characters,  nails  wrenched  from 
ships  wrecked  on  the  ocean,  limbs  and  rem- 
nants of  buried  and  unburied  corpses,  noses 
and  fln^rs,  pieces  of  flesh  of  crucified  crim- 
inals sticking  to  the  iron  nails,  blood-stained 
daggers  of  assassins,  and  skulls  from  which 
the  teeth  of  wild  beasts  had  ripped  the  scalp. 
All  these  things  she  arran^d  in  pro^  order ; 
and  then,  after  performing  a  sacnfloe,  and 
pronouncing  an  mcantation  over  the  palpi- 
tating entrails  of  the  victim,  she  poured  over 
them  a  libation  of  cow^s  milk,  mountain 
honey,  and  wine  diluted  with  spring  water. 
Finally,  she  took  the  hair,  mixed  with  it  much 
perfume,  plaited  it  in  several  distinct  locks, 
tied  all  the  locks  in  a  knot  together,  md 
threw  them  on  the  live  coals  of  a  diafing  dish 
to-be  consumed/^ 

The  next  expected  result  would  be  the 
hastening  of  the  yonng  man  to  her  door ; 
but  somethine  had  gone  wrong  in  the 
preparation  of  the  unholy  rite.  Pbotis, 
the  maid,  prowling  about  the  barber^a 
chair,  had  conveyed  some  of  the  Theban^a 
flowing  ringlets  into  ber  bosom,  bat  the 
worthy  baroer  was  on  the  watch.  He 
seised  and  searched  ber,  recovered  the 
stolen  honors,  and  gave  the  roguish  maid 
the  key  of  the  street.  She,  coming  home 
in  great  fear  of  a  beating,  saw  three  goat- 
skin bags  of  wine  resting  on  a  wall ;  some 
tufts  cf  hair,  resembling  the  desired  ones 
in  color,  were  soon  detached  from  these 
skins,  and  burned  unexpectedly  by  Pam- 
phile.  Now  comes  the  bizarre  result  of 
the  sorcery.  No  sooner  had  the  hair 
begun  to  crackle,  than  the  wine-bags,  with 
their  contents,  roused  to  a  factitious  state 
of  existence,  and  obeying  the  potent  spell, 
mshed  furiously  toward  Milo's  house. 

Arrived  there,  they  thundered  at  the 
door,  and  the  hero  of  the  tale,  a  tempo* 
rary  visitor  returning  belated,  saw  wnat 
he  supposed  were  three  bluff  robbers 
striving  to  effect  an  entrance.  He  rushed 
on  them^  and  his  sword  was  in  their  vitals 
before  they  could  devise  any  effective  plan 
of  defense.  He  was  taken  up  by  the 
patrol,  tried  for  the  murder  of  the  three 
citizens,  and  exposed  to  publto  derision 
and  laughter,  as  all  but  himself  knew 
wtiat  and  who  the  sufferers  were.  Apu- 
leins  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  this 
passage  into  his  philosophic  tale  for  the 
purpose  of  ihrowmg  ridicule  on  his  own 
prosecutors  for  their  tr«mtment  of  himself, 
on  the  score  of  his  roagia 

Pamphile,  wondering  at  the  ill-sncoess 
of  her  charm,  took  an  opportonity  next 


night  to  ohange  herself  into  an  owl  to  fly 
away  to  her  love,  as  he  would  not,  or 
perhaps  oouid  not,  oome  to  her. 

**  She  first  divested  herself  of  all  her  gar* 
meats,  and  then,  bavins  unlocked  a  chest,  took 
from  it  several  little  doxcs,  and  opened  one 
which  contained  a  certain  ointment.  Rubbing 
this  ointment  a  good  while  between  the  palms 
of  her  hands,  she  anointed  her  whole  oody, 
and  then  whispered  manv  magic  words  to  a 
lamp,  as  if  she  was  talking  to  it ;  then  she 
began  to  move  her  arms,  mrst  by  tremulons 
jerks,  and  afterwards  by  a  gentle  undulating 
motion,  till  a  glittering  downy  surface  over- 
spread her  body;  feathers  and  strong  quiUs 
burst  forth  presently,  her  nose  became  a 
hard,  crooked  beak,  her  toes  changed  to 
curved  talons,  and  Pamphile  was  no  longer 
Pamphile,  but  it  was  an  owl  I  saw  befbre  me. 
And  now,  uttering  a  harsh,  querulous  scream, 
leaping  from  the  ground  by  little  and  little, 
in  order  to  try  her  powers;  and  presently, 
poising  herself  aloft  on  her  pinions,  she  stretcn- 
ed  forth  her  wings  on  either  side  to  their  full 
extent,  and  flew  away." 

Lucius,  envying  the  witch  her  powen 
begs  of  Photis*  to  fbmish  him  with  a  box 
of  the  ointment  She  is  at  first  unwiilinff, 
but  finally  complying,  she  unfortunately 
hands  him  a  wrong  one ;  and  when  he  is 
swinging  his  arms  in  triumph,  expecting 
to  be  on  the  wing  in  a  moment,  he  finds 
his  tender  skin  hardening,  his  soles  de- 
generating into  homy  hoofs,  his  palms 
the  same,  his  month  becoming  a  muzzie,  his 
ears  lengthening,  and  his  entire  structure 
and  nature  metamorphosed  into  tbose  of 
an  ass.  Photis  is  in  aespiur  for  a  moment, 
but  recollecting  herself,  she  bids  him  be 
of  courage.  He  has  nothing  to  do  but 
masticate  the  first  rose  he  meets  in  the 
morning,  and  he  will  be  as  good  a  man  as 
ever.  Had  he  changed  to  a  bird,  a  drink 
of  water,  in  which  a  litde  anise*seed  and  a 
few  laurel  leaves  had  been  steeped,  wonid 
have  restored  him.*  Alas  I  before  morn- 
ing came,  he  had  been  kicked  by  his  own 
beasts,  seized  on  by  banditti,  and  began 
to  be  hurried  through  all  the  strange 
adventures  in  the  work,  inclnding  the 
original  of  the  bandit  and  cavern-scene  of 
Qil  Bias. 

The  higher  and  nobler  portion  of  the 

•  We  giv«  with  some  teliietaiiee  foroinlM  of 
eoreery,  hot  have  ao  hesitation  in  qooUnic  this  oae 
at  length,  for  who  that  can  honestly  quote 
Terence's  ffomo  Sum  would  not  take  plearore  la 
restoring  to  manhood  a  poor  brother,  who  bT  any 
means,  maalo  or  what  yoa  will,  had  got  hunsra 
oonverted  into  owl  or  ass. 
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science  havinff  been  transmitted  to  the 
professors  of  the  Cabbala,  resulted,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  sage  experimenters 
themselves,  in  valuable  chemical  discover- 
ies, and  a  great  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  astronomy.  Canidta  and  Pamjphile, 
and  their  sisters,  left  to  modern  -wizards 
and  witches  nothing  better  than  skill  in 
the  concocting  of  poisons  and  love-philters, 
and  charms  to  withdraw  the  prcMlQco  of 
cultivated  fields,  and  of  cattle,  from  their 
rightfol  owners,  and  spells  producing 
lingering  sickness  and  death,  by  melting 
wax  effigies  of  the  victims,  and  other  dia- 
bolical means. 

There  have  been  but  few  varieties  in 
the  rites  of  sorcery  during  three  thousand 
years,  the  change  of  faith  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity  having  effected  little  worth 
notice.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the 
ceremonies  of  which  the  Lady  Alice 
Kyteler,  of  Kilkenny,  her  son  William 
OuUawe,  and  their  accomplices,  were 
accused  about  the  vear  1300.  Ireland  has 
had  in  her  time  a  liberal  quota  of  troubles, 
but  certainly  very  few  of  them  proceeded 
from  witch  finding  and  witch^buming  on 
a  large  scale — for  this  let  us  be  duly 
thankful!  The  Kilkenny  cause  ciUhre 
was  a  very  remarkable  one,  but  we  have 
no  space  to  enter  into  its  details,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  alleged  magic 
rites.  Lady  Alice  was  accused  of  having 
bee»seen  sweeping  the  dust  of  the  street* 
to  the  threshold  of  her  son,  William, 
mumbling  this  charm  the  while— 

"  To  the  house  of  William,  my  son, 
Hie  all  the  wealth  of  Kilkemxy  town." 

Herself  and  her  friends  were  accused  of 
renouncing  their  faith  in  the  Savior  for  cer- 
tain periods,  during  which  time  they  would 
not  attend  at  Mass,  say  a  prayer,  nor  dis- 
charge any  religions  function  whatever. 
They  killed  certain  animals,  and  flung  the 
torn  portions  about  at  cross-roads,  thus 
offering  them  as  a  sacrifice  to  Hobin^  San 
of  Artia^  a  devil  of  low  degree.    They 

*  There  was  mach  Symbolisin  in  all  these  devirs 
doings.  A  wUeh,  desiroos  to  transfer  the  prodoee 
of  a  farmer's  lands  to  herself  or  another,  would  be 
found  on  May  morning  skimming  the  dew  off  the 
grass  of  one  of  his  meadows  Into  a  howl.  She 
would  draw  the  spancel  of  one  of  his  cows,  to  talce 
the  milk  from  his  flock ;  she  would  draw  the  pot- 
rack,  and  after  a  while,  removing  the  pot  lid.  she 
would  find  the  pot  fill«'d  with  curds  and  whey,  if  the 
■pell  was  lucky;  all  the  operation  being  aoeom- 
panied  by  charmed  rhym^  cbaunted  in  a  low, 
mysterious  tone. 


mimicked  the  ceremony  of  excommunica- 
tion against  sundry  parties  to  whom  they 
bore  iU'will.  They  sacrificed  to  the  demons 
the  intestines  of  cocks,  mingled  with  hor* 
rible  worms,  baleftil  herbs,  nails  and  hair 
of  dead  men,  the  clothes  and  portions  of 
the  bodies  of  unchristened  children.  Thej 
boiled  these  and  other  such  ingredients  m 
the  skull  of  an  executed  criminal,  over  a 
fire  of  oak  sticks.  They  made  magic 
powders  and  magic  candles  from  the  hell- 
ish mixture,  to  excite  love  in  some,  and 
procure  lingering  deaths  for  others. 

Lady  Alice  had  held  conferences  with 
the  said  Robin  Artisson  in  the  shapes  of  a 
black  cat,  a  black  dog,  and  a  blade  roan. 
She  was  known  to  have  sacrificed  to  him 
nine  red  cocks,  and  nine  peacocks'  eyes, 
at  a  stone  bridge;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  have  anointed  a  coulter,  and 
performed  long,  airy  joum^s  on  it.  So 
finr  her  accusers.  Lady  Alice,  how- 
ever, got  in  safety  to  England.  William 
OuUawe,  a  man  of  influence,  submitted 
to  imprisonment  for  a  season ;  and  poor 
Petronilla  de  Meath  was  burnt.  She  had 
been  flogged  six  times ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  she  confessed  to  being  present  at  the 
horrible  rites  above  namea,  in  company 
with  Lady  Alice,  to  escape  a  repetition  of 
the  degrsiding  torture.  She  was  the  first 
real  or  suspected  witch  burned  in  Ire- 
land. We  do  not  at  this  moment  recollect 
another. 

In  the  reign  of  PhiKp  Aug^tus  the 
Templars  were  put  on  their  defense  in 
more  than  one  kingdom,  and  accused  of 
crimes  too  horrible  even  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  place,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
order  was  the  result.  From  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  little  inter- 
ruptions, there  were  in  Germany,  and 
Belgium,  and  France  a  series  of  searches 
for,  and  findings  of,  witches. 

Sabot  meetings  were  the  subjects  into 
which  the  judges  entered  with  the  great- 
est zest.  They  were  never  weary  of 
hearing  how  the  poor,  old,  demented 
creatures  anointed  twig,  or  broom,  or 
tongs,  and  how  they  flew  through  the^  air 
to  the  brocken,  or  any  other  convenient 
dance-floor ;  bow  Old  William^  in  likeness 
of  goat,  or  dog,  or  the  old  god  Pan,  re- 
ceived them ;  how  he  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  amount  of  mischief  each  had  done 
since  last  retlnion,  and  how  be  distributed 
rewards  or  stripes,  according  to  the  great- 
er or  less  amount  of  evil  wrought. 

After  these  reports  were  handed  in,  and 
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the  needful  labor  finigbed,  tbe  amusement 
grew  fast  and  furious.  When  dancing 
was  tbe  order  of  the  night,  the  fiend  made 
musio  on  a  peculiar  flageolet,  sometimes 
using  bis  nose  as  a  substitute ;  and  when 
the  orgies,  altogether  unfit  for  description, 
came  to  an  end,  each  jaded  old  girl  and 
boy  (for  men  were  also  of  the  horrible 
society)  were  conveyed  by  the  same  steeds 
to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  and 
were  scarcely  able  to  leave  their  beds  for 
a  week. 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  trials 
for  witchcraft  began  in  Scotland.  The 
oelebrated  case  connected  with  the 
Munroes  of  Fowlis  occupied  public 
attention  from  about  1677  to  tbe  end  of 
the  century. 

It  is  web  known  that  when  the  Scottish 
Solomon  was  not  hunting,  cased  in  his 
padded  suit,  or  writing  Latin  polemics, 
or  indecent  songs,  or  unbending  with  his 
fiivorites,  he  was  gloating  over  the  revela- 
tions made  by  the  miserable,  distracted 
creatures — in  great  part  the  result  of  in- 
sidious questions  put  to  them  by  their 
torturers,  or  of  the  workings  of  their  own 
crazed  intellects  on  the  subjects  of  past 
trials,  and  fire-side  conversations  in  city 
and  country.  One  trial  for  sorcery  came 
too  near  to  himself  to  be  pleasant. 

Ladv  Essex  married  very  voung,  cared 
little  for  her  lord,  but  much  for  young 
Carr,  James's  minion.  Doctor  Forman 
and  Mrs.  Turner  were  employed  by  her  to 
use  their  knowledge  of  sorcery  to  put  the 
Earl  of  Essex  out  of  the  way,  and  secure 
for  herself  the  affections  of  the  Earl  of 
Somerset — Carr.  The  husband  obstinate- 
ly continued  to  live ;  so  a  divorce  was 
got  on  plausible  grounds,  and  the  guilty 


pair  were  wedded.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
who  had  been  the  most  useful  agent  in  the 
commencement  of  the  intrigue,  somehow 
displeased  the  earl  and  countess,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  there  poisoned,  ana  Carr 
and  his  lady  were  brought  to  trial.  James, 
for  very  urgent  reasons,  exerted  himself 
to  get  an  acquittal.  Mrs.  Turner  was 
executed  in  her  yellow  ruffl  Dr.  Forman 
would  also  have  suffered  only  for  having 
met  with  a  sudden  death,  foretold,  as  it  is 
said,  by  himself  on  the  previous  day. 

Strange  to  say,  accused  witches  fared 
better  before  the  Spanish  tribunals  than 
elsewhere.  Their  revelations  were  rightly 
judged  to  be  the  result  of  their  own  dis- 
eased imaginations.  One  woman  gave  a 
circumstantial  account  of  her  ride  to  the 
meeting,  and  the  orgies  there  witnessed 
and  shared,  but  a  crony  of  her  own  proved 
that  after  anointing  her  stick  she  had  lain 
down  on  her  own  hearth  and  dreamed 
the  resL 

The  terrible  MaUeus  Mal^arumy  the 
^'  Hammer  of  Witches,'*  was  put  forth  in 
1484,  by  the  inquisitors  Jacob  Sprenger, 
and  one  who  called  himself  Henrious  In* 
stitor.  Reginald  Scott,  Dr.  Gotta,  and 
Thomas  Ady  were  among  the  few  that 
had  sufficient  sense  to  see  through  the 
general  delusion  under  which  their  co- 
temporaries  labored,  and  courage  to 
publiclyexpress  their  convictions  in  writ- 
mg.  while  lamenting  the  hard  treat- 
ment experienced  by  the  accused,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  general  disregard  of 
life  which  distinguished  the  witch  period, 
and  that  many,  very  many,  of  those 
burned  deserved  hanging  at  least  for 
real  crimes. 


Tax  RmsiAV  Placi  or  Hovoa. — In  the  corner  of 
each  room  might  be  leen  the  usual  little  picture, 
wHh  the  BDall  lamp  In  itont.  '*  Whj  la  It  that  we 
00  frequently  aee  these  lamps  placed  in  the  comers  ? 
It  it  intentional  or  merely  accidental  V  we  Inquired 
of  the  guide.  '*It  la  intentional;  tbe  corner  is 
eonridered  the  most  honored  place ;  and  if  jou  will 
watch,  you  will  find  the  comers  dcTOted  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  greatest  rcTcrence.  The  Tzars  are 
crowned  in  a  comer ;  the  tombs  of  the  mlghtif  st  of 
them  rest  in  the  comers ;  the  most  sacred  pictores 


hang  in  the  comers  not  only  of  churches  but  of  pii* 
Tale  houses."  *'How  rery  singular/*  thought 
we,  at  the  remembrance  to  the  very  diiftfrenl 
purposes  to  which  our  comers  in  old  England  are 
deroted. 

EnwAKD  ETsanr  Is  hard  al  work  on  his  neat 
book  on  Tk$  Lam  •/  Noltitmi,-  Bei^unin  J.  Loss- 
ing  is  still  engaged  on  his  History  of  iA«  ReUUion^ 
the  materials  for  which  aconmulata  on  his  hands 
with  fearful  rapidity. 
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from    Ohamberi't  Joaroal* 


THE 


BLACK 


EXCHANGE. 


AI^  ATTORNEY'S  STORT. 


Mr  first  setting  up  was  in  Charleston, 
South-Carolina,  where  I  eot  a  profitable 
practice  among  the  neighooring  planters, 
and  became  man  of  business  to  Arthur 
Fosbrook,  Esquire.  He  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  State,  and  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families ;  his  plantation,  besides  be- 
ing of  more  than  common  extent,  yielded 
the  best  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  It 
bad  been  in  the  Fosbrooks'  possession  for 
a  century  and  more ;  the  grandfather  of 
my  employer  was  one  of  Washington's 
officers  in  the  War  of  Independence ;  in 
short,  the  Fosbrooks  were  reckoned  chiefs 
among  the  Carolina  aristocracy,  for 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  republican 
America  boasts  such  a  class,  particularly 
in  the  Southern  States.  Their  plantation 
being  within  three  miles  of  Charleston, 
they  kept  no  town-house,  as  many  of  the 
up-country  planters  do,  or  did  in  my  time 
— ^let  me  observe,  it  is  forty  years  ago — 
the  city  being  a  sort  of  capital  for  all  the 
Southern  States,  much  frequented  by  re- 
tired West-Indians,  with  their  fortunes 
made,  and  boasting  a  good  deal  of  fashion 
and  select  society.  Fosbrook  Hall,  within 
three  miles  of  it,  was  a  large,  antiquated, 
stately-looking  place,  which,  but  for  its 
southern  verandas  and  summer  windows 
of  lattice-work,  would  have  reminded  one 
of  some  old  family  mansion  far  away  in 
England.    It  had  got  lawn,  garden,  and 

fark  on  the  old-country  model.  The  first 
'osbrook  had  laid  them  out  when  he  set- 
tled in  South-Carolina,  and  built  his  house 
on  lands  granted  to  him  by  George  I.,  it 
was  said  for  active  service  against  the  Old 
Chevalier.  My  employer  was  his  last  male 
descendant,  and  &iling  his  line,  the  rich 
plantation,  bouse,  and  all,  must  pass  to  a 
&r-off  cousin,  the  heir-at-law,  who  was 
then  a  colonel  in  the  United  States  army, 
not  very  young,  for  he  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  defense  of  New-Orleans  in 
the  last  brush  with  England,  but  still  un- 
married, though   remarkably  handsome, 


and  in  high  repute  with  the  ladies.  Some 
said  he  couldn't  meet  with  a  fortune  to 
his  mind,  his  sword  and  his  expectations 
being  all  the  gallant  colonel  had  ;  and  as 
the  latter  hung  about  Fosbrook  Hall,  they 
were  likely  to  be  soon  fulfilled  or  disap- 
pointed, for  Arthur  Fosbrook  had  a  daugh- 
ter, his  only  child,  heiress  to  rank,  wealth, 
and  name,  and  now  beginning  to  be  talked 
of  among  beaux  and  belles  in  the  early 
South  as  woman-grown,  for  she  was  just 
fifteen.  They  had  fixed  that  age,  I  know 
not  why,  as  the  proper  one  for  bringing 
out  in  Charleston  ;  and  Miss  Fosbrook 
was  to  be  brought  out  with  becoming 

Eomp  and  solemnity  at  a  grand  ball  on 
er  nfleenth  birthday,  which  happened  six 
months  after  I  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  family,  and  established  in  her  fa- 
ther's business.  A  letter  of  introduction 
which  I  had  brought  from  a  legal  firm  of 
some  eminence  in  London,  with  which  his 
family  had  an  ancient  connection,  first  re- 
commended me  to  Mr.  Fosbrook,  and  I 
was  received  by  him  and  his  not  only  as  a 
lawyer,  but  a  friend.  The  peculiar  insti- 
tution of  the  South  has  one  ^ood  efiect  as 
regards  white  men  with  their  wits  for  an 
estate — the  African  race  serving  for  every- 
body's inferior,  all  of  the  perfect  European 
blood  are  equalized  as  gentlemen,  and  a 
wealthy  planter  thus  receiving  his  attor- 
ney is  by  no  means  so  remarkable  as  it 
might  seem  to  English  eyes.  So  I  got 
acquainted  with  the  Fosbrooks,  ladies  and 
all ;  but  I  liked  the  gentleman  best,  and 
therein  did  not  differ  n*om  every  acquaint- 
ance of  the  family.  He  was  a  handsome, 
high-spirited  man,  agreeable  in  his  man- 
ners, chivalrous  in  honor,  generous  to  a 
fault^  and  so  good-natured,  that  anybody 
with  little  enough  of  conscience  could  per- 
suade or  coax  him  into  any  thing.  In  other 
respects  Mr.  Fosbrook  was,  like  most 
Southern  gentlemen,  a  good  shot,  a  good 
rider,  a  good  billiard-player,  a  polished 
man  of  the  world,  and  a  bit  of^  a  bon* 
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vivant,  Mrs.  Fosbrook  was  known  to  be 
a  great  deal  more  strait-laced  and  serioos. 
She  was  great  in  church-^oing,  uncom- 
monly proper,  and  could  talk  religion  and 
morality  by  the  mile ;  but  when  it  suited 
the  lady's  whims  or  tempers,  she  was  ca- 
pable of  doing  hard  or  sly  things  which 
her  husband  would  not  have  thought 
of.  It  was  said  she  had  been  a  belle  in 
her  youth,  but  American  belleship  quickly 
passes  ;  it  had  gone  from  Mrs.  Fosbrook 
for  many  a  year,  and  left  her  faded,  but 
very  genteel — what  the  women  call  lady- 
like ;  well  informed,  too,  out  of  schools 
and  books,  but  narrow-minded  by  nature, 
and  strongly  inclined  to  censoriousness  and 
jealousy. 

The  daughter,  Miss  Letitia,  was  expect- 
ed to  fill  her  mother's  place  in  the  world 
of  youth  and  fashion,  and  the  girl  had 
some  beauty,  but  no  resemblance  to  either 
of  her  parents.  Her  complexion  was  re- 
markably  dark ;  her  features  had  a  full, 
almost  coarse  cast ;  it  would  have  been 
treason  to  say  so,  but  they  slightly  ap- 
proached the  negro  mold.  She  was  tall 
and  well  developed  for  her  years,  had  fine 
black  eves,  and  hair  of  the  same  color ; 
they  said  it  was  rather  too  wavy,  and 
could  never  be  dressed  in  smooth  bands. 
But  people  liked  Miss  Letitia  better  than 
her  motner,  for  she  was  livelier  and  more 
good-natured  than  ever  that  excellent  lady 
could  have  been,  though  quite  as  proud  of 
herself,  her  rank,  and  her  fashion,  and 
somewhat  tinctured  with  the  maternal  in- 
clination to  jealousy.  Miss  Letitia  had  a 
companion,  or  rather  playfellow,  whom 
nobody  that  frequented  the  house  could 
miss  knowing,  she  was  so  constantly  with 
the  young  lady  and  in  the  family  rooms. 
Her  name  was  Letitia  too ;  but  they  call- 
ed herLetty,  by  way  of  proper  distinction, 
for  the  blood  of  AfVica  was  in  her  veins, 
and  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  slave. 
Lettv's  mother,  unlike  the  rest  of  Mr.  Fos- 
brook's  negroes,  was  not  a  native  of  his 
estate,  but  had  been  purchased,  together 
with  her  unborn  child,  at  the  sale  of  a  de- 
ceased West  Indian's  establishment ;  she 
had  been  parted  from  her  husband,  it  was 
said,  through  Mrs.  Fosbrook's  determina- 
tion to  have  the  woman  but  not  the  man 
in  her  household.  She  was  not  a  complete 
African,  but  something  whiter  than  a  mu- 
latto—I think  it  was  a  Spanish  trace  she 
had — and  they  called  her  Elva,  probably 
an  abbreviation  of  Elvira.  A  thin,  wiry, 
early  withered  woman  she  looked;  bnt 


there  was  a  piercing  intelligence  in  her 
keen,  black  eyes,  not  common  to  the  negro 
race ;  she  was  more  grave  and  silent,  too, 
than  is  their  wont,  was  thought  to  have  a 
deal  of  discretion,  and  known  to  be  great 
in  needle-work.  Her  European  origin  ac- 
counted to  most  people  for  this  superiority, 
and  it  also  helped  to  account  for  the  sur- 
prisi  ng  beauty  of  her  daughter.  Letty  was 
positively  fair,  with  finely-cut  features, 
long  glossy  hair,  and  a  figure  so  finely 
molded,  yet  so  slender,  that  she  might 
have  stoond  for  the  youngest  of  the  graces. 
To  a  stranger,  it  was  astonishing  that  the 
girl  could  have  come  of  African  blood, 
but  one  gets  accustomed  to  any  wonder. 
Every  body  knew  her  to  be  Elva's  daugh-» 
ter,  bom  on  the  same  day  as  Miss  Letitia, 
and  allowed  to  grow  up  as  her  playfellow 
and  foster-sister,  for  Elva  was  made  nurse 
to  the  infant  heiress,  having  either  by  her 
wisdom  or  good-luck  acquired  the  particu- 
lar confidence  and  cold-blooded  liking  of 
Mrs.  Fosbrook,  and  continued  to  be  her 
right-hand  woman  and  family  seamstress 
till  the  time  of  my  story. 

Curious  it  is  that,  though  the  African 
race  are  held  in  bondage  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  same  amount  of  personal  repul- 
sion, or  rather  antipathy,  to  them  does  not 
prevail  as  in  the  North.  The  negro  nurse 
and  negro  play-fellow  have  a  hold  on  the 
affections  and  memory  of  the  plantation 
child,  which  its  grown-up  life  acknow- 
ledges ;  and  where  dispositions  are  good 
and  circumstances  favorable,  slavery  thus 
becomes  something  like  what  it  must  have 
been  in  patriarchal  times.  When  seces- 
sion was  yet  undreamed  of,  and  vigilance 
committees  were  not,  that  state  of  things 
was  common  enough  in  the  Carolinas,  and 
long  established  at  Fosbrook  Hall.  The 
master's  will  was  law,  but  it  was  guided 
by  good-nature  and  good  customs.  The 
old  negroes  had  seen  him  get  his  first  les- 
sons in  walking ;  tlie  young  had  g^own 
up  under  his  government.  They  were  all 
well  provided  for,  and  not  overworked. 
The  out-door  people  had  their  pretty  cot- 
tages and  gardens,  where  the  children 
played ;  and  the  aged  rested  literally  un- 
der vines  and  fig-trees.  The  honse-ser- 
vanta  had  the  comforts  and  sociability  of 
a  numerous  well-kept  establishment,  with 
all  the  life,  gayety,  and  ease  of  a  wealthy 
planter's  mansion  within  three  miles  of 
Charleston.  They  kept  all  manner  of  fes- 
tivals ;  all  the  family  birthdays,  including 
their  own ;  had  Sunday  dresses,  all  white. 
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of  course,  with  flasbj  nogs  and  piiia,  and 
very  few  tronblee  except  the  pleasing  of 
the  ^'missis,"  which  was  generally  allowed 
to  be  a  difficnlt  task,  and  seldom  properly 
aoeornplished  by  any  but '  Elva.  The 
quantity  of  fine  needle- work  she  did  for 
Mrs.  Fosbrook  was  something  to  be  as- 
tonished at.  The  good  lady  took  a  sort 
of  pride  in  showing  off  the  collars,  sleeves, 
and  trimmings  worked  by  the  ^' woman 
she  had  bought  almost  in  spite  of  Mr.  Foe* 
brook,  and  saved  him  the  trouble  he  should 
have  had  with  that  self-willed,  obstinate- 
looking  man,  £lva*s  liusband.  The  poor 
creature  was  so  much  better  without  nim. 
Did  not  all  her  friaids  see  how  contented- 
ly she  sat  in  her  own  little  room,  on  the 
back  veranda,  working  away  from  morn- 
ing till  night  ?  That  woman  was  a  treas- 
ure." Elva's  daughter  was  not  in  such 
favor  with  the  '^  missis, "  though  a  gentler, 
more  sweet-tempered  girl  could  not  have 
been  found  among  black  or  white.  Indeed, 
there  was  something  both  soft  and  sad  in 
Letty's  look  and  manner,  which  made  one 
believe  in  omens  when  her  8fler«&te  was 
come.  It  was  perhaps  the  gentleness  and 
sweetness  of  her  disposition,  as  well  as 
their  early  playtimes^  which  made  the 
voung  heiress  cHng  so  fondly  to  her  hum- 
ble companion,  and  take  such  delight  in 
her  society,  even  when  grown-up  life,  with 
its  duties  and  distinctions,  came  on.  They 
had  never  been  seen  separate,  except  when 
her  mother  wanted  Letty,  and  Miss  Leti- 
tia  had  to  go  to  lessons,  to  which  ^  the 
young  lady  was  not  partial ;  and  when,  at 
last,  the  bringiDg^ut  time  came,  and  she 
was  expected  to  be  admired  and  married 
in  due  time.  Miss  Letitia  still  protested 
that  Letty  and  she  should  never  part,  but 
live  together  as  mistress  and  maid,  ^^  just 
like  mamma  and  Elva." 

The  young  lady  was  in  that  mind  when 
her  fifteenth  birthday  arrived.  Cards  of 
invitation  had  been  issued  three  weeks  be- 
fore to  the  half  of  Charleston.  I  had  the 
honor  of  receiving  one,  and  can  vouch 
that  it  was  a  large  and  well  dressed  gath- 
ering; but  the  principal  guest  of  the 
evening  was  Colonel  Fosbrook.  Though 
never  on  bad  terms  with  the  proprietor, 
he  had  been  seldom  at  the  Hall.  Some 
said  its  lady  was  not  to  his  mind,  some 
that  his  military  duties  took  him  to  difier- 
ent  quarters.  At  all  events,  he  was  known 
by  reputation  rather  than  by  sight  to  Mr. 
Fosbrook's  friends ;  but  all  who  saw  him 
that  evening  acknowledged  that  a  more 


distinguishedJooking  or  agreeable  man 
never  entered  a  Carolina  bdl-room.  Mr. 
Fosbrook  had  made  a  point  of  having  him 
on  the  birthday.  His  excellent  lady  and 
he  were  too  prudent  to  say  it  in  so  many 
words,  but  I,  as  their  family  hiwyer, 
guessed  that  they  had  set  their  hearts  on 
a  match  between  the  colond  and  the  heir- 
ess. Though  at  least  twenty  years  her 
senior,  be  was  only  in  the  prime  of  life,  a 
man  whom  any  lady  might  choose  with 
credit  to  her  taste.  Moreover,  the  colonel 
had  high  principles,  sound  seose,  and  pru- 
dence, was  a  Fosbrook  of  the  same  de- 
scent, the  heir-at-law  after  Miss  Letitia, 
and  meet  suitable  to  perpetuate  the  name 
and  line. 

He  was  expected  to  stay  for  some  weeks, 
but  could  not  arrive  brfore  the  evening  of 
the  birthday.  I  remember  being  intro- 
duced to  him  in  the  crowded  ball-room, 
and  obMTving  that,  though  attentive  to 
all  the  ladies,  as  became  a  Southern  gen« 
tieman,  he  showed  a  particular  regard  for 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  the  belle 
of  the  evening.  I  forget  how  long  her 
mother  and  female  friends  had  been  occu- 
pied with  what  she  i^ould  wear.  The 
young  lady's  complexion  puazled  them. 
At  last  they  fixed  on  amber  satin,  with 

Eold  ornaments,  in  which,  I  must  say,  Miss 
etitia  looked  well.  They  had  at  the 
same  time  agreed — ^because  nothing  else 
would  serve  the  heiress — on  dressing  Let* 
ty  handsomely,  but  in  white,  which  no 
Southern  lady  will  wear,  being,  wonderful 
to  say,  the  negroes'  chosen  color,  and  al- 
lowing her  to  appear  in  public  as  Miss  Le- 
titia's  personal  attendant. 

I  suppose  Colonel  Fosbrook  had  never 
seen  the  girl  before ;  but  at  the  close  of 
the  first  dance,  as  he  was  conducting  Miss 
Letitia  to  her  seat,  Letty  came  up  on  the 
discharge  of  her  duties.  How  promoted 
and  happy,  yet  timid  withal,  the  sweet 
girl  looked,  as  she  handed  the  heiress  her 
expensive  Parisian  ikn.  Never  did  man 
approaching  forty  look  so  struck  as  the 
colonel ;  he  said  nothing  for  a  few  min- 
utes, but  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Letty ; 
she  saw  it,  blushed  deeplv,  and  stole  away 
behind  her  mistress,  while  he  inquired  of 
Mr.  Fosbrook,  who  came  up  at  the  mo- 
ment :  ^  Where  on  earth  did  you  find  that 
lovely  girl  ?" 

*^Oh,  my  daughter's  maid,"  said  Fos- 
brook, with  his  accustomed  ease. 

^^  She  is  not  a  negro  ?"  said  the  colonel. 

^^Yes,  I  assure  you.    I  bought   her 
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mother  in  Charleston.  She  is  wonderfall^ 
fair,  I  mast  allow,  and  a  good  girL  Leti- 
tia  has  always  liked  her,  and  would  have 
her  here  to-ni^ht.*' 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Fosbrook's  communica- 
tion was  made  in  a  tone  too  low  for  my 
hearing;  but  all  that  brilliant  evening, 
wherever  Letty  oame  or  went  through  the 
handsome  suite  of  receptiou-rooms,  anx- 
ious to  make  herself  useful,  and  on  her 
promotion,  his  eyes  followed  the  girl ;  I 
saw  him  gazing  after  her  while  Mrs.  Fos- 
brook  was  preaching  to  him  about  doing 
good,  and  Miss  LeUtia  tossing  her  head 
and  showing  off  her  jewels.  It  became 
manifest  to  me,  also,  that  both  mother  and 
daughter  could  see  as  well  as  I,  and  the 
sight  was  one  to  bring  the  worst  part  of 
their  natures  uppermost.  Can  any  woman 
commit  a  greater  sin  against  another  than 
to  get  admired  in  her  stead  ?  The  colonel 
did  admire  Letty,  maid  and  of  negro  ori- 
gin as  she  was,  and  there  was  many  an 
eye  in  the  ball-room  that  followed  the 
slight,  graceful  figure,  and  fair,  winning 
fiioe  as  well  as  his,  though  on  nobody  was 
the  impression  so  marked.  The  man 
could  not  help  showing  it,  for  all  his  sense 
and  experience,  and  I  was  not  prepared 
for  the  effect  it  had  on  the  young  heiress. 
She  grew  positively  ugly — awful,  as  the 
Americans  say — with  ill-temper  and  jeal- 
ousy. I  thought  she  would  strike  poor 
Letty  when  the  innocent  creature  came  to 
settle  her  wreath,  thrown  back  by  a 
haughty  toss.  Miss  Letitia,  frowning 
fiercely,  said:  "I  don't  want  you  here 
any  more;''  and  Mrs.  Fosbrook  desired 
the  nearest  servant  to  tell  that  girl  she 
might  go  down  stairs.  Poor  Letty  went 
on  the  instant,  looking  as  if  she  had  com- 
mitted murder.  The  colonel,  who  had  wit- 
nessed all,  seemed  astonished,  angry,  and 
a  little  out  of  his  discretion,  for  he  rose 
from  Miss  Letitia's  side  with  a  very  brief 
apology,  walked  straight  out  to  the  veran- 
da, and  stayed  there,  pacing  about,  for 
half  an  hour  or  more.  When  he  came 
back.  Colonel  Fosbrook  was  himself  again. 
We  saw  no  more  of  Letty,  had  a  magnifi- 
cent supper,  and  all  went  home  at  day- 
break. Miss  Letitia  and  her  mother 
seemed  to  have  recovered  their  good-hu- 
mor. The  colonel  continued  his  visit,  as 
expected.  They  were  never  without  com- 
pany to  dinner  or  tea ;  I  was  always  in- 
vited, Mr.  Fosbrook  having  taken  a  par- 
ticular fancy  to  me,  and  thus  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seemg  that  attentions  were 


still  paid  to  the  daughter  of  the  house ; 
but  her  play-fellow  and  foster-sister  was 
not  in  the  request  she  had  been ;  Letty 
was  manifestly  kept  out  of  sight,  and  un- 
der surveillance ;  and  when  the  poor  girl 
did  chance  to  become  vbible,  it  was  sad 
to  see  the  resigned  and  helpless  sorrow 
that  bad  settled  on  her  fair  young  face.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  colonel  had  not  in- 
terested her  also ;  I  observed  her  peepini 
out  at  his  comings  and  goings  from  bae 
windows  and  hidden  corners,  though  Let- 
ty had  not  much  opportunity  for  that,  as 
Mrs.  Fosbrook  now  sent  her  to  work  with 
her  mother,  remarking,  that  *'*'  Elva  was  a 
prudent,  sensible  creature,  and  would  keep 
nonsense  out  of  the  girl's  head." 

I  don^t  know  how  Elva  fulfilled  the  ex- 
pected duty,  but  coming  to  talk  on  particu- 
lar business  with  Mr.  Fosbrook  one  after- 
noon— a  time  when  Southern  ladies  are 
generally  fast  within  doors — ^I  found  the 
colonel  leaning  over  the  rails  of  the  back 
veranda,  where  Letty  sat  at  work.  He 
was  evidently  talking  to  the  girl ;  she  had 
let  her  muslin  fall,  and  was  picking  it  up 
all  in  a  flush.  The  colonel  saw  he  was 
caught,  but  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  show  it,  bade  me  good-day  without 
changing  his  position,  asked  if  I  had  seen 
the  morning  papers,  if  there  were  any 
news,  but  did  not  observe  that  there  were 
a  pair  of  fierce,  cold,  jealous  eyes  taking 
notes  of  him  from  th^  window  above, 
where  the  Venetian  blind  concealed  his 
excellent  hostess.  The  colonel  walked 
into  the  house  with  me,  and  Letty  went 
on  with  her  sewing.  I  saw  her  sitting 
there  when  my  business  was  done,  stitch- 
ing away,  but  the  flush  had  faded  then, 
and  she  looked  sad  and  thoughtful. 

All  the  way  home  I  had  thoughts  about 
the  colonel's  intentions,  and  Mrs.  Fos* 
brook's  next  move;  it  was  no  affair  of 
mine,  but  one  could  not  help  feeling  an  in- 
terest in  poor  Letty  and  the  ill-luck  that 
seemed  closing  round  her. 

That  same  week  the  colonel  went  off  to 
join  his  regiment;  I  happened  to  be  par- 
ticularly busy  with  the  affairs  of  a  broken- 
up  land-company,  and  had  no  occasion  to 
go  to  the  Hall  for  some  time ;  but  Mr. 
Fosbrook  called  at  my  ofiice  one  morning, 
seemed  very  friendly,  talked  of  two  or 
three  trifling  matters,  and  had  evidently 
something  else  in  his  mind — sometliing 
disagreeable,  and  hard  to  begin  speaking 
about.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  lookea 
out  of  the  window,  and  then  said :   ''  By 
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the  by,  Mr.  Clarkson,  yott  must  manage  a 
piece  of  basiness  for  me — ^a  particular  and 
unpleasant  one,  I  must  say — ^we  are  going 
to  part  With  Lietty.  Yes,"  he  continued, 
catching  my  astonished  look ;  *'  Mrs.  Fos- 
brook  will  have  it  so ;  she  says  the  girl 
has  got  upsetting  notions,  and  will  give 
trouble.  I  can  not  see  it  myself,  but  Mrs. 
Fosbrook  is  an  uncommonly  observant 
woman.  At  any  rate,"  and  the  man  look- 
ed desperately  womed,  ^*  there  is  no  put- 
ting women  off  a  thing  once  they  take  it 
in  their  heads." 

"And  Miss  Fosbrook?"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  she  agrees  with  her  mother,  which 
is  very  proper ;  but  it  goes  against  my 
conscience,  and  the  girl  is  so  young.  Do 
come  over,  and  try  to  talk  her  out  of  it 
to-morrow  evening :  a  lav^er  should  be 
able  to  do  that,  if  any  body  can." 

I  knew  the  cause  of  poor  Letty's  con- 
demnation, one  which  Mr.  Fosbrook  would 
not  acknowledge  had  it  been  made  known 
to  him  ;  and  I  also  knew  that  talking  to 
ladies  of  Mrs.  Fosbrook's  mold  agamst 
any  piece  of  spleen  was  about  as  useful  as 
talking  against  the  tide.  I  went,  never- 
theless, as  requested,  got  on  the  subject, 
and  made  nothing  of  it.  Mrs.  Fosbrook 
discoursed  of  her  principles,  her  responsi- 
bility, and  her  sense  of  anty ;  but  on  Let- 
t^'s  being  disposed  of,  sent  off  the  planta- 
tion, sold,  in  short,  she  was  resolved,  be- 
yond the  power  of  argument.  I  suggest- 
ed that,  if  it  were  thought  proper  to  re- 
move the  girl,  she  might  be  apprenticed 
or  boarded  out;  but  Mrs.  Fosbrook  would 
hear  of  no  such  compromise.  It  was  con- 
trary to  her  principles  to  raise  colored 
people  so  far  above  their  natural  position. 
jLetty's  mother  had  been  bought  and  sold, 
and  so  should  she.  I  mentioned  how 
hard  it  would  be  to  part  them,  the  girl  so 
young,  and  the  woman  having  no  other 
child;  but  Mrs.  Fosbrook  was  clear  on 
keeping  Elva,  she  was  sueh-a  charming 
worker.  Who  would  do  her  sleeves  and 
collars  properly,  if  Elva  were  gone  ?  Be- 
sides, the  woman  was  not  at  all  attached 
to  her  daughter.  No  doubt  that  was 
Letty's  fault,  though  she  had  not  observed 
it  before.  Elva  was  uncommonly  sensible 
for  a  person  of  color,  and  would  know  it 
was  all  for  the  best. 

"  You'll  be  sorrjr  to  part  with  Letty  ?  " 
said  I  to  Miss  Letitia,  who  at  that  moment 
came  in  from  her  evening  walk. 

"  Yes,  no ;  that  is,  if  mamma  thinks  it 
right;"  and  the  young  heiress  admired 


her  new  Paris  bonnet  in  the  chimney-glass. 
The  bringing  out  and  the  jealousy  bad 
done  their  work — there  was  no  hope  from 
that  quarter;  and  I  could  only  go  back 
to  my  office  with  an  earnest  wish  that  the 
ladies  might  change  their  minds.  I  had 
heard  nothing  from  the  Hall,  and  kept 
well  out  of  it  for  three  weeks,  when  Mr. 
Fosbrook  once  more  called.  I'll  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  he  looked  more  worried 
than  ever,  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  said :  ^'  It's  of  no  use,  Clarkson ; 
that  business  must  be  done.  I  have  no 
peace  at  home  day  or  night,  and  I'll  stand 
It  no  longer.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Fosbrook 
knows  better  than  I  do  all  about  girls, 
black  or  white.  Letty  must  go ;  I  know 
it  is  the  best  thing  for  her  too,  Clarkson. 
They  wouldn't  be  kind  to  her,  if  I  held 
out ;  and  her  mother  donH  care  about  the 
girl.  She  cares  for  nobody,  as  far  as  I  see, 
but  Mrs.  Fosbrook,  though  it  was  she 
that  made  me  part  Elva  from  her  husband. 
That  always  went  against  ray  mind,  yet 
you  see  it  has  turned  out  well,  and  so  may 
this.  She  is  a  veiy  observant  woman. 
You'll  do  the  best  you  can,  Clarkson.  I 
don't  care  about  the  price — ^it  may  go  to 
buy  the  girl  clothes — but  find  some  good, 
honest,  kindly  home  for  her,  where  she 
will  be  taken  care  of,  and  get  into  no  mis- 
chief or  hard  work.  After  bringing  her 
up  so  with  my  own  girl,  and  she  so  pret- 
ty and  good  tempered,  whatever  they 
may  sa^  of  her  now,  I  couldn't  rest  in  my 
house  if  Letty  were  not  well  provided 
for ;  but  you'll  do  the  best  you  can." 

I  promised  to  do  so,  being  by  this  time 
aware  of  the  necessity.  Since  Letty  had 
become  a  cause  of  family  disquiet,  her  im- 
mediate removal  was  the  best  thing  for 
all  parties ;  but  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  the  sort  of  purchaser  which  Mr. 
Fosbrook's  instructions  and  my  own  in- 
clinations urged  me  to  seek.  At  length, 
however,  as  price  was  no  object,  I  hit 
upon  a  member  of  the  before-mentioned 
land-company,  whom  its  business  had 
brought  to  Charleston  from  the  borders 
of  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  North-Carolina, 
where  he  had  reclaimed  and  brought  into 
cultivation  an  extensive  farm,  which,  with 
the  help  of  three  maiden  sisters,  he  was 
making  a  small  Mount  Harmony  of  his 
own.  Whether  they  were  Dunkers,  Shak- 
ers, or  New  Jerusalemites,  I  never  ascer- 
tained ;  but  he  and  his  managing  sisters  I 
knew  to  be  just,  conscientious,  and  kindly. 
Letty  would  be  safe  and  well  among  them, 
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onoe  she  got  reoonciled  to  the  new  life, 
and  far  enoagh  oat  of  Mrs.  Foebrook^ 
way.  I  thought  it  woald  be  terrible  work 
breaking  the  news  to  her ;  bat  the  lady 
of  high  prinoiples  made  no  ceremony  abont 
that,  and  poor  Letty  seemed  to  have  ex- 
pected something  of  the  kind.  Foebrook 
told  me  she  never  said  a  word,  bnt  bowed 
her  head  and  stole  away  with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes.  A  strange  and  hopeless  resig- 
nation seemed  to  have  come  over  the  girl; 
she  did  not  ory  or  lament,  bat  packed  np 
her  clothes  as  she  was  told,  took  a  qaiet, 
kindly  leave  of  all  the  negroes— 'there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  among  them  bat  her  own— 
bade  Mrs.  Fosbrook  good-by  with  the 
same  gentle  sadness,  and  going  np  to  her 
former  play-fellow,  said :  *^  Farewell,  Miss 
Letitia.  I  hope  you  will  get  a  better 
maid,  and  be  always  happy ;  but  I  did 
not  think  yon  would  see  me  sold  and  sent 
away."  On  hearing  that,  the  heiress  be- 
gan to  cry  violentl V,  and  at  last  went  into 
hysterics,  for  which  Mrs.  Fosbrook  scold- 
ed Letty.  The  master  of  the  Hall  had 
gone  off  on  a  shooting  excursion,  I  chari- 
tably believe  to  spare  himself  the  scene ; 
and  I  taw  her  safe  off,  little  trunk  and 
all,  in  the  eood  farmer's  traveling-wagon, 
and  went  back  to  my  office  with  a  reliev- 
ed mind. 

Elva  had  made  no  demonstrations  at 
her  daughter's  departure.  The  footman 
told  me  afterwards  that  she  had  gone 
privately  to  Mrs.  Fosbrook,  when  the  mat- 
ter  was  first  guessed  at,  and  begged  of 
her,  earnestly  but  calmly,  not  to  send  her 
child  from  her;  but  that  excellent  lady 
heard  her  with  the  same  unmoved  com- 
posure to  which  I  had  been  treated,  and 
made  the  woman  understand  that  her  in- 
tentions were  to  be  acquiesced  in,  and 
should  be  carried  out.  Blva  subsided 
into  resiffuation  at  once,  parted  qnietlv 
with  her  daughter,  andcontinned  to  stitth 
away  in  her  own  room  or  the  back^yeran- 
da,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  .  If  the 
woman  had  any  repinings  or  regrets,  the 
Fosbrooks  were  too  much  occupied  to  no- 
tice them,  for  the  colonel  came  back  the 
week  eAer  Letty's  departure.  If  he  miss- 
ed her,  nobody  was  allowed  to  be  aware 
of  it ;  he  must  have  heard  of  the  transac- 
tion from  some  one  about  the  house,  and 
that  visit  was  not  a  long  one.  But  the 
Fosbrooks  pud  him  every  attention,  wrote, 
invited,  sent  tokens  of  their  remembrance, 
and  in  a  couple  of  months  more  the  oolo* 
Bel  came  back  agun;  by  that  time  hanrmg 


probably  made  m  hb  mind  that  there 
was  no  more  prnaent  course  for  htm,  the 
heir-at-law,  than  to  marry  the  heiress^p- 
parent,  as  the  family  were  willing,  and 
the  young  lady  nothmg  loath.  He  came 
and  paid  attentions  accordingly.  All  the 
Fosbrooks*  circle  knew  it  would  be  a 
match,  and  a  match  it  was.  Having  fiur- 
ly  conraienced  his  suit,  the  colonel  would 
lose  no  time ;  he  must  rejoin  his  regiment, 
which  might  be  ordered  to  Florida,  where 
the  Indians  were  then  giving  trouble.  Of 
course  he  was  an  impatient  lover,  as  all 
men  are  at  forty  years.  So  the  Fosbrooks* 
gave  their  consent.  It  was  early  for  Miss 
Letitia  to  enter  on  the  responsibilities  of 
married  life;  but  ffirls  marry  young  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  dark  complexion 
and  large  growth  made  her  look  beyond 
her  years. 

Tlie  wedding  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp,  in  the  most  fashionable  church  of 
Charleston  ;>  there  were  half  a  score  of 
bridemaids,  and  finery  enough  to  keep  the 
ladies  talking  for  a  fortnight.  I  forget 
the  number  m  dresses  and  the  amount  of 
bridal  presents  provided  for  the  heiress ; 
they  were  sufficient  to  have  turned  the 
head  of  a  wiser  girl.  Every  body  agreed 
that  Miss  Letitia  had  the  surest  prospect 
of  happiness.  She  certainly  queened  it 
wonderfully  for  the  middle  of  her  mx* 
teenth  year.  The  colonel  was  her  own 
choice,  as  well  as  that  of  her  parents,  not* 
withstanding  the  disparity  of  their  age. 
On  his  account  she  had  parted  with  her 
eariy  {day-lhllow,  and  in  the  fuss,  the 
grandeur,  and  the  novelty,  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  Letty  ever  existed. 
I  suppose  Mrs.  Fosbrook  forsot  too,  she 
was  so  engaged  with  the  glory  of  her 
house,  and  preaching  about  their  over> 
flowing  oup  and  the  duty  of  thankfulness. 
But  the  master  of  the  Hall  did  not  forget, 
though  he  had  gone  to  shoot,  fi>r  fear  of 
the  scene  which  aid  not  take  place  at  her 
going  away ;  he  spoke  of  the  poor  giri 
often  in  my  office,  and  made  me  write  to 
the  good  people  in  North-Carolina,  in« 
quiring  ab^t  her.  Their  reports  were 
all  favorable  as  regarded  Letty's  conduct 
— her  patience,  her  gentleness,  her  good- 
nature, were  subjects  of  continual  praise 
from  the  farmer  and  his  managing  sisters ; 
but  they  wrote  only  in  reply  to  my  letters. 
I  had  not  written  for  some  time,  till  Fos- 
brook reminded  me  of  it  a  few  days  be* 
fore  the  wedding;  and  thrir  answer  griev* 
ed  us  both,  for  it  stated  that  poor  Letty, 
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thouffh  8he  took  kipdljr  to  the  plaoe  and 
people,  seemed  to  pioe  ftwfty  latterly,  and 
nad  caught  the  swamp^fever,  from  which 
the  had  no  strength  to  recover,  and  died 
on  the  very  day  of  Miss  Letitia's  marriage. 
Foebrook  conld  not  keep  the  news  to 
himself,  though  he  at  first  promised  to 
do  so;  but  in  the  general  excitement  it 
seemed  to  affect  nobody  in  the  Hall,  not 
even  Elva,  which  Mrs.  Fosbrook  thought 
an  additional  proof  of  her  sense.  She  had 
nodertaken  the  breaking  of  the  news  to 
the  bereaved  mother,  and  performed  it  to 
her  own  satiafiietion.  I  believe  she  also 
broke  it  to  the  colonel  and  his  bride  when 
they  retnmed  from  that  indispensable  ex* 
cnrsion  which  people  must  take  after  the 
ceremony  of  white  vails  and  orange  bios* 
soms,  the  half-score  of  bridemaids  and 
elegant  d^euner.  They  do  these  things 
in  style  in  South-Carolina;  aod  Miss 
Letitia  had  come  through  them  so  credit- 
ably, and  had  so  much  more  to  do  in  the 
way  of  receiving  visits,  and  attending 
bridal-parties,  that  there  was  no  time  for 
regret  or  repentance.  I  never  heard  what 
she  said  or  did  on  the  occasion ;  but  while 
the  visits  were  gcMng  on,  and  the  parties 
pending,  poor  Elva  slipped  on  the  stair 
while  running  up  with  a  tucker,  ordered  in 
great  haste,  that  Mrs.  Col.  Fosbrook  might 
see  how  it  would  suit  with  her  cream 
colored  tabinet,  fell  to  the  bottom,  and 
broke  her  leg.  She  had  the  best  medical 
attendance,  of  course ;  a  woman  who  could 
work  such  sleeves  and  collars  was  not  to 
be  neglected,  though,  as  her  excellent  mis* 
tress  remarked,  ^^  she  could  work  just  as 
well  wKhout  the  lifnb :  what  a  mercy  it 
was  not  one  of  her  arms."  But  from  some 
constitutional  cause  the  accident  could  not 
be  remedied — ^the  broken  bone  would  not 
adhere,  the  wound  would  not  heal,  and 
the  doctor  at  length  announced  his  dread 
of  mortification.  He  added-«I  presume 
it  was  to  settle  Mrs.  Fosbrook — that  there 
was  no  use  in  attempting  to  amputate  the 
limb,  the  patient's  system  had  been  so 
vitiated  by  her  sedentary  life  she  had 
no  chance  of  recovery.  His  opinion  was 
confirmed  in  a  few  days ;  mortification  set 
in,  and  poor  Elva's  death-warrant  was 
sealed. 

The  doctor  had  been  seeing  her  for  the 
last  time,  and  gone  away  saying  he  could 
do  nothins:  more — the  woman  would  not 
hold  out  tail  sunset,  when  I  called  to  pay 
my  congratulatory  visit  to  the  new*mar- 
ried  pair.    The  ceremony  had  been  post- 


poned on  account  of  business,  but  all  the 
world  was  visitingi,  and  so  must  L  It 
was  a  glorious  day,  in  the  early  spring*- 
time  of  the  South,  before  the  fierce  heat 
set  in,  aod  every  thing  looked  bright  and 
beantiful  about  Fosbrook  HaU.  The 
abode  of  pleasantness  and  peace  it  seem- 
ed, and  I  was  admiring  the  prospect  from 
the  bay«*windows  of  the  drawmgroom; 
while  Mrs.  Fosbrook,  having  no  other  lis* 
teners,  just  then  was  going  on  about  the 
overflowing  cup,  and  how  thankftil  they 
should  be,  when  her  own  maid  came  in 
with  a  whiq>ered  message.  *^It  is  poor 
Elva,"  said  the  excellent  lady,  brealdng 
off  her  strabi ;  ^^she  has  taken  a  strange 
fancy  to  see  in  all  in  her  room :  the  maid 
said  she  spoke  of  having  something  to 
tell ;  but  of  course  it  is  only  a  &ncy  of 
the  poor  creature ;  still  I  think  we  should 
go— *  what  do  yoU  say,  Mr.  Clarkson  ? — it 
will  remind  us  of  our  hitter  end,  and  no 
doubt  encourage  poor  Elva." 

We  all  rose,  the  two  couples  and  my* 
self,  for  Mr.  Fosbrook  said :  ^^  Come  along, 
Clarkson,"  and  proceeded  to  Elva's  room. 
It  was  neat  and  orderly,  as  she  had  al* 
ways  kept  it ;  the  mommg  sun  was  shim- 
mering through  the  white*curtained  win* 
dow,  and  the  scent  of  flowers  came  in 
from  the  garden  beyond  ;  and  the  woman, 
who  was  to  be  encouraged  on  her  last 
journey,  sat  up  in  bed  wan  and  worn  with 
sickness,  but  looking  more  lively  and  en- 
ergetic than  ever  she  had  seemed  in  her 
stitching-days,  and  with  a  keener  light  in 
her  deep  black  eyes. 

^'  How  are  you,  Elva?"  said  Fosbrook, 
coming  kindly  forward. 

*^  Not  very  well,  master ;  but  I  am  going 
home,"  said  Elva,  ^*  to  the  long  home  pre- 
pared for  bladk  and  white ;  and  there  is 
something  I  want  to  tell  you  all  before 
I  go,  particularly  the  missis  here;"  and 
Elva  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  mistress  she 
was  said  to  have  been  so  much  attached 
to,  with  a  look  of  such  pieroins  power 
as  for  once  in  her  life  struck  that  lady 
speechless.  ^^  Did  not  you  buy  me  away 
from  my  husband  sixteen  years  ago,  when 
he  was  sold  far  west,  and  1  never  saw  him 
more  ?  Did  not  vou  sell  my  only  diild 
away  from  me,  till  she  died  of  fever  on 
the  ed^  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  wasn't 
it  ail  in  die  order  of  Providence,  or  it 
never  could  have  happened?  You  told 
me  so,  aod  I  was  to  oelieve  it,  and  not 
repine.  Now,  Fll  tell  you  something 
that  must  have  been  in  the  order  of  Prov* 
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idence,  for  it  happened  too.  It  was  not 
my  daughter  that  died  on  the  edge  of  the 
Dismal  Sw^amp— but  your  own !  It  was 
not  your  daughter  that  went  in  the  oar* 
riage  and  the  finery  to  be  married  in 
Charleston  church — ^but  mine  !** 

"  What  do  you  sav,  woman  ?"  cried  Mr. 
Fosbrook,  losing  all  command  of  himself. 

^^ I  say  the  truth  ;  and  111  tell  you  how 
it  happened.  The  children  were  bom  on 
the  same  day;  and  the  missis  sent  me 
word  that  they  should  get  the  same  name, 
and  be  brought  up  together ;  but  I  knew 
that  my  child  could  he  bought  and  sold 
as  its  father  and  mother  had  been.  The 
poor  slave  was  not  used  to  be  cared  for, 
like  the  rich  lady,  and  could  get  up  soon- 
er ;  so  in  the  dead  of  the  second  night, 
when  the  monthly  nurse  had  taken  too 
much  peach-brandy,  and  slept  soundly,  I 
crept  into  the  room,  and  made  a  fair  ex- 
change— a  black  one  may  be  you'll  call  it, 
but  colors  don't  show  at  that  time  of  life. 
I  left  my  own  child  in  the  fine  satin-cover- 
ed cradle,  and  took  Mrs.  Fosbrook's  baby 
to  the  basket  beside  my  bed.  The  one 
was  mine,  and  the  other  was  hers  ever 
after.  There  is  my  daughter,  the  heiress 
of  Fosbrook  Hall,"  she  continued,  ad- 
dressing her  mistress ;  ^^  and  yonder  lies 
yours,  in  the  churchyard  by  the  Dismal 
Swamp.  That  is  how  the  whites  can 
make  out  blood  and  race  ;  but  it  was  all 
in  the  order  of  Providence,  or  it  couldn't 
have  happened,  you  know;"  and  £lva 
flung  herself  back  with  a  burst  of  venge- 
ful and  triumphant  laughter,  that  made 
the  roof  ring. 

^^You  wretch,  it  is  all  a  falsehood! 
Where  do  you  expect  to  go  to  ?"  cried 
Mrs.  Fosbrook. 

^^  Madam,  it  is  most  probably  true," 
said  the  colonel,  who  had  stood  silently 
listening  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  like  a  man 
heart-stricken  and  admonished — ^4t  is 
most  probably  true.  Let  the  dying  wo- 
man alone:  the  past  can  neither  be  recall- 
ed nor  altered ;  and  she  has  followed  our 
example,  in  calling  our  own  sins  and  sel- 
fishness the  works  of  Providence.    Come 
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sway. 

We  all  walked  back  to  the  drawinff- 
room,  and  the  ladies  did  not  faint.  As 
for  myself  and  every  soul  that  heard  £1- 
va's  confession,  we  felt  convinced  that  it 
was  true.  Of  course,  in  law,  the  testi- 
mony of  a  revengeful  slave  would  count 
for  nothing ;  but  we  had  all  eyes  and  mem* 
ories,  and  their  evidence  was  not  to  be 


set  aside  as  regarded  poor  sold  Letty,  and 
the  fair  face  which  had  been  such  a  cause 
of  jealousy  and  despite.  Moreover,  the 
revelation  could  not  be  kept  a  secret — ^it 
was  too  pubUoly  made ;  many  of  the  ser- 
vants had  been  within  hea^g,  and  no- 
body  doubted  it,  though  Elva  could  not 
be  induced  to  give  any  further  particu- 
lars. Perhaps  the  woman  had  none  to 
give ;  at  any  rate,  she  spoke  little  after 
that  wild  laugh,  but  gradually  sunk  and 
died,  as  the  doctor  had  predicted,  an  hour 
before  sunset. 

Her  tale  made  no  apparent  difference 
to  the  Fosbrook^s ;  all  ttungs  and  all  peo- 
ple remained  in  their  places — ^there  were 
the  senior  and  the  junior  couples,  the 
father  and  his  son-in-law,  the  mother  and 
her  daughter;  but  it  went  abroad,  was 
canvassed  in  every  drawing-room  and  on 
every  plantation,  in  Charleston  clubs  and 
coffee-houses,  and  wherever  the  Fos- 
brook's  were  known.  It  touched  nothing 
visible,  yet  their  lives  were  changed,  and 
the  different  effects  were  curious.  Mr. 
Fosbrook's  steady  and  domestic  habits 
gradually  forsook  him;  he  took  to  the 
clubs,  the  gaming-tables,  it  was  said  to  all 
manner  of  dissipation,  was  never  at  home, 
and  believed  to  be  virtually  separated 
from  Mrs.  Fosbrook.  She  continued  to 
preach ;  I  suppose  nothing  could  alter  the 
woman ;  but  she  was  left  very  much  in 
the  background,  for  Fosbrook  Hall  became 
a  lonely  mansion^  shorn  of  its  splendor 
and  retinue,  between  her  husband's  ex- 
travagance and  a  step  to  which  the  colo- 
nel urged  him — ^namely,  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  all  his  negroes.  The  fact^ 
could  be  accomplished  more  easily  at  that 
time  than  in  these  days  of  ferment  and 
civil  war.  It  was  managed  by  Mr.  Fos- 
brook's son-in-law,  on  the  estate  which  he 
had  married  for.  How  much  he  regretted 
the  real  heiress,  and  the  misfortunes  which 
had  fallen  upon  her,  for  his  sake,  people 
could  only  conjecture ;  but  certain  it  was, 
that  from  being  gay  and  cardess,  he  be- 
came a  serious  man,  resigned  his  oommis- 
sion  in  the  army,  took  to  the  emancipa- 
tion  business,  but  prudently  and  with 
forethought ;  and  when  it  was  fairiy  ac- 
complished, and  the  negroes  put  in  ways 
of  getting  their  own  living,  he  removed 
with  his  wife  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
entered  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  his  days  to  be  a  mo- 
derate and  rational  abolitaonisfe.  He  re- 
tamed  only  once  to  Sonth-Carriina,  and 
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that  was  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Fosbrook's 
death,  whieh  happened  ten  years  after  the 
eolonel^s  marriage.  Then  he  settled  the  old 
lady  in  a  first-rate  boarding-honse,  and 
sold  the  Hall  and  plantation.  I  under- 
stand it  passed  through  many  hands  after- 


wards, and  got  the  reputation  of  bdng 
unlucky,  for  the  popnlaoe,  and  especially 
the  negroes,  gave  tne  place  a  new  title, 
from  some  memory  of  Elva's  confession, 
and  called  it  the  Black  Exchange. 
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COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


BY  JABEZ  HOGG,  F.L.a,  ETC. 


Thb  eye — ^that  index  of  the  soul,  that  | 
channel  of  human  knowledge — conjures 
np  a  host  of  feelings  when  the  mind  is 
directed  to  it  as  an  object  of  especial  at- 
tention. Of  the  five  senses  with  which 
most  of  us  have  been  blest,  the  loss  of 
sight  seems  to  be  the  greatest  calamity  that 
can  befall  us.  Reflect  for  a  moment 
on  the  condition  of  those  deprived  of 
this  exquisite  gift.  To  what  a  sad  state 
are  they  reduced  who,  in  a  perpetual 
darkness  in  the  midst  of  light,  have  not 
any  thing  like  a  conception  of  what  we 
mean  when  we  talk  of  tne  golden  sun,  the 
bright  stars,  the  ever-varying  tinted 
flowers,  the  beauty  of  spring,  the  glow  of 
summer  fields,  the  npenmg  fruits  of 
autumn,  and  all  bteide  that  clothes  the 
face  of  nature  so  beauteously  to  our  eyes ! 

Our  theme,  however,  is  not  with  those 
who  have  so  large  a  claim  to  our  sym- 
pathies, but  rather  with  others  araon^  us 
who  suffer  firom  a  partial  kind  of  blind- 
ness—  not  necessarily  a  mechanical  or 
optical  defect,  but  one  which  is  almost 
unknown  or  unrecognized  by  those  who 
suffer  from  it,  and,  oeing  ignorant  of  its 
existence  themselves,  can  not  easily  be 
persuaded  to  believe  it. 

An  explanation  of  this  curious  defect 
will  be  worth  while  listening  to,  the  more 
so  as  many  eminent  phUosophers  have 
suffered  from  it;  and  it  is  perhaps  owing 
to  this  circumstance  that  so  much  time 
and  attention  has  been  given  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  so  curious  an  anomaly.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  thj  of  light,  from  any 
source,  may  be  divided  by  means  of  a 
prism  into  a  number  of  rays  of  different 


refrangibility,  forming  a  series,  and  called 
a  spectrum,  the  most  familiar  instance  of 
which  is  the  rainbow.  The  drops  of  ndn 
falling  between  the  sun  and  the  eye  act  as 
so  many  prisms,  and  each  ray  is  thereby 
bent  or  refracted  to  a  different  angle,  the 
red  most  and  the  blue  least ;  and  as  thus 
the  rays  of  light  are  made  to  enter  the 
eye  separately,  we  have  produced  the 
beautiful  prismatic  phenomenon  of  the 
rainbow,  the  outermost  color  of  which  is 
red,  the  innermost  violet,  and  the  inter- 
mediate, from  slightly  intermixing  and 
overlapping  each  other,  we  respectively 
name  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  in- 
digo. The  three  homogeneous  colors — 
yellow,  red,  and  blue — ^have  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Field,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  to 
be  in  the  numerical  proportional  power  as 
follows :  yellow,  three ;  red,  five ;  and 
blue,  eight.  When  these  three  colors 
are  reflected  from  any  opaque  body  in 
these  proportions,  white  is  produced ; 
they  are  then  said  to  be  in  an  active 
state,  but  each  is  neutralized  by  the  rel- 
ative effect  that  the  others  have  upon  it. 
When  they  are  absorbed,  they  are  in  a 
passive  state,  and  black  is  the  result. 
When  transmitted  through  any  transpar- 
ent body,  the  effect  is  the  same ;  but  in 
the  first  case  they  are  material  or  inherent, 
and  in  the  second  impalpable  or  transient. 
Color,  therefore,  depends  entirely  on  the 
reflective  or  refractive  power  of  bodies, 
as  the  transmission  or  reflection  of  sound 
does  upon  their  vibratory  powers.  By 
the  updulatory  theory  of  light,  philoso- 
phers account  for  the  variously-colored 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  by  calculating 
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the  differences  in  the  freqnenoy  of  the  vi- 
brations of  each  raj — ^that  is,  the  rays  of 
light  are  snpposed  capable  of  vibrating  in 
waves  of  different  lengths.  The  shortest 
waves  produce  violet  li^ht,  the  longest 
red ;  and  with  such  precision  have  some 
of  the  more  coniplex  phenomena  of  light 
been  studied,  that  mathematicians  have 
absolutely  been  able  to  calculate  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  necessary  to  produce  an 
impression  of  either  white  or  colored 
light.  For  instance,  the  periodical  move* 
ments  of  the  medium  in  white  light  regu- 
larly recur  at  equal  intervals,  five  hundred 
millions  of  millions  of  times  in  a  second  of 
time ;  in  the  sensation  of  redness,  our  eyes 
are  affected  four  hundred  and  eighty-two 
millions  of  millions  of  times ;  of  yellowness, 
five  hundred  and  forty-two  millions  of 
millions;  of  violet,  seven  hundred  and 
seven  millions  of  millions ;  and  so  on. 

How  seldom  do  the  most  reflecting 
among  us  think,  as  we  gaze  on  die 
flowers  composing  a  bouquet,  and  inhale 
their  fragrance  which  perfumes  the  sur- 
rounding air,  that  in  order  to  distin- 
fuish  the  yellow  tint  of  the  labumnm, 
ve  hundred  and  forty-two  millions  of 
millions  of  undulations  of  light  most  oc- 
cur ;  that  the  ruby  fuschia  requires  the 
eyes  to  receive  four  hundred  and  eighth- 
two  millions  of  millions  of  undulations  in 
a  second ;  that  the  violet's  tint  is  only 
distinguishable  when  seven  hundred  and 
seven  millions  of  millions  of  vibrations 
have  penetrated  to  the  sensitive  retinal 

When  objects  are  illuminated  by  homo- 
geneous yellow  light,  the  only  thing 
which  can  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  is 
the  difference  of  intensit]^  or  brightness. 
It  is  now  a  generally  received  opinion  that 
different  bodies,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  their  minutest  particles  are  ar- 
ranged, possess  the  power  of  variously 
absorbing  a  part  and  reflecting  the  other 
portion  of  the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon 
them ;  and  that  on  the  proportions  of  the 
rays  absorbed  and  reflected  does  the 
color  depend,  and  that  it  is  not  a  part  of 
the  object  itself.  The  meaning  of  this 
will  be  best  understood  by  an  example. 
When  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  the  green 
grass,  part  of  the  ray  is  absorbed  and  part 
reflected,  and  the  gp^'&ss  is  only  seen  with 
the  part  that  is  reflected.  The  ^een  we 
see  consists  of  the  original  white  light, 
deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  ra^s  by  absorp- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  partial  darkness, 
and  not  absolute  light,  consequeotly  not  a 


pure  and  absoTute  green,  but  only  a  resid- 
ual group  of  the  unab^orbed  colored  rays. 
A  poppy  appears  scarlet,  as  it  absorbs 
all  the  colors  of  the  rays  except  red,  and 
hence  its  peculiar  tint;  but  if  it  be  look- 
ed at  through  green  glass  it  will  appear 
black :  as  the  poppy  only  reflects  the  red 
ray,  this  is  absorbed  by  the  green  glass. 
The  red  of  the  rose,  the  blue  of  the  vio- 
let, the  yellow  of  the  jonquil  are  due  to 
their  absorption  of  all  the  rays  excepting 
the  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  pale* 
tinted  rose,  almost  white,  reflects  nearly 
all  the  colored  rays.  We  can,  therefore, 
easily  perceive,  without  light  the  face  of 
nature  would  be  that  of  a  world  in  mourn- 
ing ;  it  is  light  that  enlivens  the  scene, 
painting  the  exterior  with  a  beauty,  rich- 
ness, delicacy,  and  harmony  that  man 
vainly  attempts  to  rival.  Color  is  so  de- 
pendent on  light,  that  when  artificially 
produced,  as  by  candle  or  gas,  from  not 
being  pure,  many  things  appear  of  a  dif- 
ferent color,  as*is  well  known  by  the  lady 
who  attempts  to  choose  a  ribbon,  or  the 
artist  who  paints  a  picture  by  artificiid 
liglit:  a  blue  being  mistaken  for  a  green, 
and  green  for  a  blue.  On  a  moonlight 
ni^ht  we  can  not  distinguish  the  color  of  a 
chimney-pot;  and  were  we  to  take  a 
number  of  pieces  of  cloth^  or  different 
colored  papers,  and  examine  them  by  the 
bright  light  of  the  moon,  and  write  on 
the  back  of  each  the  color  it  appears,  we 
should  be  astonished  in  daylight  to  see 
how  we  had  been  deceived  as  to  the  true 
tint  of  each. 

Assuming,  therefore^  that  the  sound 
eye  can  see  perfectly  well  three  simple 
colors— ^red,  yellow,  and  blue — and  that 
all  the  rest  of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum 
are  mixtures  of  these  with  each  other,  let 
us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  the  pe* 
culiar  condition  of  sight  in  those  persons 
who,  being  unable  to  distinguish  certain 
rays,  are,  as  we  have  already  stated,  color* 
blind;  but  not  necessarily  owin^  to  dis- 
ease of  the  optic  nerve  or  retina,  but 
simply  arising  from  inability  to  recogniae 
those  rays  of  light  which  consist  of  pure 
red. 

Professor  Maxwell,  who  has  closely  and 
philosophically  investigated  the  subject, 
says:  ^'The  mathematical  expression  of 
the  difference  between  the  color-blind  and 
ordinary  vision  is,  diat  color  to  the  for* 
mer  is  a  function  of  two  independent  varia> 
bleS)  but  to  an  ordinary  eye  of  three; 
and  that  the  relation  of  the  two  kinds  of 
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vision  is  not  arbitrary,  but  indicates  the 
absence  of  determinate  sensation,  depend- 
ing upon  some  undiscovered  structure  or 
organic  arrangement,  which  forms  one 
third  of  the  apparatus  by  which  we  re- 
ceive sensations  of  color. 

^^  Suppose  the  absent  structure  to  be 
that  which  is  brought  most  into  play 
when  red  light  falls  on  our  eyes,  then  to 
the  color-blind  red  light  will  be  visible 
only  so  far  as  it  affects  the  other  two  sen- 
sations, say  of  blue  and  green.  It  will, 
therefoi'e,  appear  to  them  much  less  bright 
than  to  us,  and  will  excite  a  sensation  not 
distinguishable  from  that  of  a  bluish-green 
light." 

That  is  to  say,  the  normal  eye  reduces 
its  color-sensations  to  three,  and  analyzes 
white  light  into  three  colored  elements, 
one  of  which  is  red ;  and  that  the  color- 
blind eye,  on  the  other  hand,  reduces  its 
color-sensation  to  two,  and  analyzes  white 
light  into  two  elements,  neither  of  which 
is  red;  for  color-blindness 'takes  its  char- 
acter more  from  its  non-recognition  of 
red  than  its  positive  recognition  of  yellow 
and  violet.  An  essential  distinction  which 
can  thus  be  drawn  between  perfect  vision 
and  color-blindness  has  induced  Sir  J. 
Herschell  to  adopt  the  term  dichromatic 
(cognizant  only  of  two  colors)  to  charac- 
terize the  color-blind.*  "VVe  shall  now 
examine  how  far  the  withdrawal  of  the 
red  ray  affects  other  colors.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  li^ht  tints,  as  well  as  the 
dark  tints,  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
each  other.  The  orange  is  no  longer  red 
and  yellow,  but  dark  yellow ;  the  yellow 
is  purer,  the  green  distinct,  the  blue 
purer,  and  the  indigo  and  violet  no  longer 
•ed  and  blue,  but  blue  mixed  with  more 
or  less  black,  the  violet  being  the  darkest, 
as  containing  least  blue  in  proportion  to 
red,  while  the  red  part  itself,  tnough  not 
seen  as  a  color,  is  not  perfectly  black. 
The  red  is  generally  seen  as  gray,  or 
neutral  tint ;  the  orange  as  a  dingy  yel- 
low ;  the  blue  as  a  dirty  mdigo,  and  the 
violet  as  a  pale  blue,  mixed  with  black 
and  gray. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for 
1867  and  1862  will  be  found  a  series  of 
experiments,  instituted  by  Professor  Max- 

*  Dr.  Wilson  employs  the  tenn  ckromato-ptmdop- 
sia,  (false  vision  of  colors,)  as  it,  he  says,  ^  very 
fairly  expresses  the  general  character  of  the  affec- 
tion, which  more  frequently  s^ows  itself  as  an 
Insensibility  to  certain  colors,  than  as  a  total 
inability  to  discern  them." 
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well,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  own  eyes 
in  distinguishing  between  shades  of  color; 
and  his  data  may  be  followed  by  any  one 
curious  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry.  A 
large  variety  of  all  shades  and  tints  of 
colored  wools  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
They  should  be  placed  in  a  mixed  heap 
before  the  person,  who  must  try  to  arrange 
and  name  them,  beginning  with  the  dark- 
est,  and  putting  those  tints  together  that 
are  most  alike.  Professor  Maxwell  adds : 
''  The  intelligent  testimony  of  the  color- 
blind mav  supply  a  sure  foundation  for  Uie 
theory  of'  vision." 

Man^  other  cmious  and  interesting 
points  in  connection  with  the  philosophi- 
cal part  of  our  inquiry  might  be  entered 
upon  did  the  space  at  command  permit  us 
to  do  so ;  but  enough  has  been  said  about 
light  and  color  to  enable  the  reader  to 
comprehend  the  more  intricate  part  of 
the  subject  we  are  about  to  enter  upon^— 
namely,  color-blindness.  As  I  have  au*eady 
said,  the  defect  does  not  necessarily  in- 
terfere with  the  integrity  of  the  eye  as  an 
optical  instrument.      Indeed,  in  a   case 

recorded  by  Dr.  Wilson  of  a  Mr.  R , 

an  engraver,  he  counts  himself  not  a 
sufferer,  but  a  gainer  by  his  color-blind- 
ness. ^^  Thus,  an  engraver  has  two  nega- 
tive colors  to  deal  with — ^black  and  white. 
Now,  when  I  look  at  a  picture,  I  see  it 
only  in  white  and  black,  or  light  and 
shade ;  and  an^  want  of  harmony  in  the 
coloring  of  a  picture  is  immediately  made 
manifest  by  a  corresponding  discord  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  light  and  shade, 
or,  as  artists  term  it,  the  effect.  I  find, 
at  times,  many  of  my  brother  engravers  in 
doubt  how  to  translate  certain  colors  of 
pictures  which  to  me  are  matters  of  de- 
cided certaintv  and  ease.  Thus,  to  me  it 
is  valuable.  I  am  totally  unable  to  retain 
certain  colors  in  my  mind,  nor  able  to 
give  their  names  when  shomi)  to  me  a 
second  time.  Sometimes  I  can  see  some 
reds  and  greens  by  lamplight.  A  few 
years  ago  I  venturea  to  buy  some  green 
baize,  but  unfortunately  bought  a  very 
bright  red,  which  was  excessively  painful 
to  my  eyes  by  lamplight,  but  agreeable 
enough  by  da^li^ht.  One  of  my  brothers 
is  equally  defective,  and  mv  grandfather 
was  very  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of 
colors.  My  sight  is  natural,  and  rather 
powerful;  for  I  am  able  to  see  very 
minute  objects  without  assistance  from 
glasses,*  and  I  can  also  see  very  distinctly 
with  but  little  light.  With  regard  to 
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the  rainbow,  or  solar  spectrum,  I  can 
see  clearly  that  there  are  different  shades 
of  color,  bat  I  am  unable  to  say  which  is 
the  red.  The  violet  and  yellow  are  very 
dear  and  distinct/^ 

Those  who  have  compared  a  colored 
drawing  or  oil  painting  with  an  engraving 
of  it,  will  appreciate  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  which  Mr.  R so  easily  sur- 
mounts. In  heraldic  engraving,  for  eicam* 
pie,  a  system  has  long  been  followed  of 
representing  each  color  by  a  separate  set 
of  marks.  It  comes,  however,  to  be  a 
very  curious  question  whether  this  gentle- 
man's version  of  a  picture  would  satisfy 
one  whose  perception  of  colors  was  per- 
fect. Professor  Kelland  and  Dr.  Wilson 
think  it  would  not,  as  they  have  observed 
in  the  course  of  their  inquiry  that  color- 
blind persons  arrange  dif^rent  shades  of 
the  same  color  according  to  their  intensity, 
in  a  series  which  did  not  satisfy  their  eyes; 
and  farther,  that  their  arrangement  of 
different  colors  according  to  their  intensi- 
ties seemed  discordant  to  both  these  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  celebrated  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
Dr.  Darwin,  the  poet  and  botanist,  could 
only  by  shape  discover  the  difference 
between  cherries  and  the  leaves  among 
which  they  grow.  Dr.  Dalton,  the  pro- 
pounder  of  the  atomic  theory  in  chemis- 
try, was  not  convinced  that  he  was  color- 
blmd,  until  by  accident  observing  the 
color  of  the  flower  of  the  Geranium 
tonale  by  candle-light  in  the  autumn  of 
1792.  The  flower  was  pink,  but  it  appear- 
ed to  him  almost  a  sky-blue  by  day ;  in 
candle-light,  however,  it  was'astcmishingly 
changed,  not  having  then  any  blue  in  it, 
but  l^ing  what  he  called  red ;  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  blue.  He  ^so 
compared  sealing-wax  to  one  side  of  a 
laurel-leaf,  and  a  red  wafer  to  the  other, 
and  his  doctor's  scarlet  gown  to  the 
leaves  of  trees.  ^^I  have  seen  speci- 
mens," writes  Dr.  Dalton,  *'of  crimson, 
claret,  and  mud,  which  were  very  nearly 
alike.  Crimson  has  a  grave  appearance, 
being  the  reverse  of  every  snowy  or 
splendid  color.  The  color  of  a  florid 
complexion  appears  to  me  that  of  a  dull, 
opaque,  blackiah-blue  upon  a  white  ground. 
Diluted  black  ink  upon  white  paper  gives 
a  color  much  resembling  that  of  a  florid 
complexion.  It  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  color  of  blood."  From  the  care  with 
which  Dr.  Dalton  investigated  his  own 
defect,  it  has  become  popumrly  known  as 


*' Daltonism."  Nor  was  his  case  at  all 
peculiar  with  regard  to  flowers,  for  t)ie 
color-blind  are  constantly  found  unable 
to  distinguish  the  petals  of  the  scarlet 
geranium  from  its  leaves,  the  flowers  of 
the  wild  poppy  from  the  anripe  com 
among  which  it  is  Rowing.  Moreover, 
those  who  thus  mistake  scarlet,  regard 
green  as  a  darkish  color,  and  confound  it 
with  drab. 

The  number  of  cases  now  upon  record 
of  persons  afflicted  in  this  wajr  are  very 
considerable;  though  until  within  these 
late  years  it  was  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  a  very  few  individuals.  From  the 
calculations  of  various  authors,  that 
one  person  out  of  every  fifteen  is  color- 
blind, and  from  the  investigations  of  the 
late  Dr.  Wilson  upon  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  filly-four  persons  at  Edin- 
burg,  made  in  1862-3,  we  gather  that — 

1  in  55  confounded  red  with  green^ 
1  in  60  confounded  hrown  with  green, 
1  in  46  confounded  blue  with  green  ; 

hence,  that  ons  in  nearly  every  eighteen 
had  this  imperfection.  Professor  Siebeck 
found  five  out  of  forty  youths  in  the  two 
upper  classes  in  a  school  at  Berlin  color- 
blind. Professor  Prevost  considers  it 
occurs  on  an  average  in  one  out  of  twenty 
persons ;  and  Wartmann,  whose  investi- 
gations almost  exhaust  the  subject,  thinks 
this  estimate  is  not  exaggerated.  M. 
Lubeck  rejects  this  conclusion  as  unsound, 
from  the  observations  bavins  been  made 
in  England  and  Germany,  where  blue  is 
the  prevailing  color  of  the  eyes ;  and  it 
is  a  question  with  him  whether  it  occurs 
so  frequently  in  persons  the  tWc^e^-color 
of  whose  eyes  are  black  or  hazel.  la 
answer  to  this,  it  seems  the  great  maior- 
itv  of  cases  examined  by  Wartmann  had 
buck  irides. 

This  consideration,  however,  can  not  be 
of  much  importance  beyond  the  physio- 
logical correspondence  observable  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  between  the  color  of 
the  iris  and  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  by  the 
relative  determination  of  the  piffmentum 
nigrum  in  persons  of  different  complex- 
ions. In  adapting  the  eye  to  varying  in- 
tensities of  light,  the  pupil  (iris)  of  course 
acts  a  principal  part  as  to  the  amount  of 
visual  rays  received,  but  its  chang^es  can 
not  have  much  eflect  upon  the  varying  in- 
tensities of  the  vibrations  to  which  tlie 
supplementary  phenomena  of  colors  are 
ascribed.    It  is  the  intensity  rather  than 
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tho  character  of  the  light  that  the  iris 
controls,  and  which  remains  the  same 
whatever  sensation  of  color  is  excited.  It 
is  different  with  regard  to  the  influence 
which  sex  seems  to  exert,  for  on  an  anal- 
ysis of  upward  of  two  hundred  cases,  the 
proportion  of  males  affected  is  no  less  than 
nine  tenths  of  the  whole.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  that  in  this  respect — the  perfection 
of  vision — the  ladies  have  greaUy  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  gentlemen.  There  is, 
however,  an  interesting  account  given  by 
M.  Cumer  of  a  family  of  thirteen  females, 
(extending  through  five  generations,)  all 
of  whom  were  color-blind.  On  the  other 
hand  Dr.  Brooner,  of  Paris,  relates  the 
'  case  of  a  learned  chemist,  a  German, 
whose  two  daughters  were  free  from 
their  father's  defect.  The  children  of  the 
eldest  one  were  likewise  unaffected, 
whereas  three  sons  of  the  youngest  were 
all  color-blind.  A  grandson,  also,  the 
son  of  one  of  these  latter,  inherited  the 
defect.  In  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Science^  1854,  another  similar 
case  is  reported,  where  seventeen  descend- 
ants, chiefly  males,  of  the  maternal  grand- 
£ither  all  inherited  color-blindness. 

The  two  elder  sons  out  of  a  family  of 
four  suffer  from  this  defect.  The  second 
son,  now  an  eminent  sculptor,  early  in  life 
exhibited  great  taste  in  drawing  and 
painting,  but  after  some  few  years  of 
study  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  art, 
in  consequence  of  the  many  blunders  he 
committed  in  the  combination  of  his  reds 
and  greens.  Upon  my  directing  his  at- 
tention not  long  since  to  a  very  brilliant 
carpet,  having  a  bright  scarlet  ground, 
with  vivid  green  fem-leaves  running  over 
it,  he  said  he  could  see  no  difference  ex- 
cept in  the  warmth  of  tone  of  the  red 
over  the  green.  I  have  repeatedly  ex- 
amined his  eyes  with  the  ophthalmoscope 
without  observing  any  departure  from  the 
normal  condition,  except  a  small  difference 
in  the  color  of  the  fundus ;  the  choroid  has 
less  blood  circulating  in  it,  and  the  pig- 
ment-coat is  certainly  much  paler.  But 
this  must  be  taken  with  some  modifica- 
tion, as  the  irides  are  brownish,  scarcely 
hazel :  in  every  other  respect  the  sight  is 
nearly  normal,  as  may  readily  be  surmised 
from  his  successful  career  as  a  sculptor. 
An  only  sister,  it  should  be  mentioned, 
paints  to  perfection. 

From  other  instances  on  record,  it 
would  seem  that  color-blindness  is  fre- 
quently compensated  for  by  the  greater 


exactness  with  which  distant  as  well  as 
near  objects  may  be  perceived,  and  this, 
too,  in  a  comparatively  obscure  light.  We 
find  in  the  Glasgoto  Medical  Journal^ 
vol.  ii.,  a  esse  of  the  kind  with  some  valu- 
able remarks  by  the  individual  himself. 
"  All  objects  whatever,  when  viewed  at  a 
distance,  lose,  their  local  coloring,  and 
assume  more  or  less  of  a  pale  azure  blue 
tinge,  which  painters  term  the  color  of 
the  air :  this  is  interposed  between  my- 
self and  a  distant  object.  No  color  con- 
trasts to  me  so  forcibly  with  black  as  this 
azure  blue ;  and  as  you  know  that  the 
shadows  of  all  objects  are  composed  of 
black,  the  forms  of  objects  which  have 
acquired  more  or  less  of  this  blue  tint, 
from  being  distant,  become  defined  and 
marked  by  the  possession  of  shadows 
which  are  invisible  to  me  in  the  more  high- 
ly-colored objects  in  the  foreground,  and 
which  are  thus  left  comparatively  confus- 
ed and  shapeless  masses  of  color.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  with  me  when  viewing  a  dis- 
tant object,  as  to  overcome  the  effect  of 
perspective,  and  the  shading  in  the  form 
and  the  garments  of  human  brings  at  some 
distance  from  my  eye  is  often  sojpredomi- 
nant,  and  marks  them  out  so  distmctly,  as 
to  overcome  the  effect  of  diminution  of  size; 
and  although  I  see  the  object  most  distinct- 
ly, I  am  unable  to  tell  whether  it  be  a 
diild  near  me  or  a  grown-up  person  far  off." 

Both  Professor  Wartmann  and  Dr. 
Wilson  examined  and  tested  individuals 
who  corrected  by  the  touch  erroneous 
judgments  which  they  formed  regarding 
colors.  A  case  of  the  kind  came  under 
my  own  observation  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently relate;  and  I  know  and  have  met 
with  very  many  instances  in  the  totally 
blind  able  to  distinguish  every  variety  of 
colors  by  the  delicacy  of  the  sense  of 
totich  :  they  tell  me  there  is  a  sensible  dif- 
ference in  the  degree  of  heat  conveyed  to 
'the  point  of  the  fin^r. 

The  fact  that  a  difference  of  tint  is  re- 
cognized, although  the  eye  of  the  color- 
blind person  does  not  appreciate  any  dif- 
ference of  color,  as  red  and  green,  when 
compared  together,  and  that  every  one  is 
educated  to  call  things  by  certain  names, 
whether  he  understands  the  meaning  or 
not,  may  help  to  explain  the  slowness 
with  which  this  defect  is  discovered ;  and 
again,  that  the  report  of  every  case  is 
rendered  hopelessly  imperfect  from  the 
impossibility  of  subjecting  the  eye  to  the 
test  of  color. 
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In  the  PhUoaophieal  Transactions  for 
1859,  Mr.  W.  Pole,  a  well-known  civil 
engineer,  thus  describes  his  own  case: 
"  1  was  aboat  eight  years  old  when  the 
ibistaking  a  piece  of  red  cloth  for  a  green 
leaf  betrayed  the  existence  of  some  pe- 
culiarity in  my  ideas  of  colors ;  and  as  I 
frew  older  continued  errors  of  a  similar 
ind  led  my  friends  to  suspect  that  mv 
eyesight  was  defective ;  but  I  myself 
could  not  comprehend  this,  insisting  that 
I  saw  colors  clearly  enough,  and  only  mis- 
took their  names.  I  was  articled  to  a 
civil  engineer,  and  had  to  go  through 
many  years  of  practice  in  making  draw- 
ings of  the  kind  connected  with  this  pro- 
fession. These  are  frequently  colored, 
and  I  recollect  often  being  obliged  to  ask 
in  copying  a  drawing  what  colors  I  ought 
to  use ;  but  these  difficulties  left  no  per- 
manent impression,  and  up  to  a  mature 
age  I  had  no  suspicion  that  my  vision 
was  different  from  that  of  other  people. 
I  frequently  made  mistakes,  and  noticed 
many  circumstances  in  regard  to  colors 
which  temporarily  perplexed  me.  1  re- 
collect in  particular  having  wondered  why 
the  beautiful  rose  light  of  sunset  on  the 
Alps,  which  threw  my  friends  into  rap- 
tures,  seemed  all  a  delusion  to  me.  I 
still,  however,  adhered  to  my  first  opin- 
ion, that  I  was  only  at  fault  in  regara  to 
the  names  of  colors,  and  not  as  to  the 
ideas  of  them;  and  this  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  observing  that  the  persons 
who  were  attempting  to  point  out  my 
mistakes  oflen  disputed  among  themselves 
as  to  what  certain  hues  of  color  ought  to 
be  called."  At  length  Mr.  Pole  when 
about  thirty  years  of  age  committed   a 

flaring  blunder,  and  this  circumstance  led 
im  to  make  an  investigation  of  his  case, 
which  ended  in  his  discovering  that  he 
was  color-blind. 

All  who  have  investigated  the  subject 
of  color-blindness  agree  that  in  the  great- 
cat  number  of  cases  it  is  not  a  disease, 
but  rather  a  remarkable  type  of  vision. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  peculiarity 
exists  sometimes  as  a  matter  of  degree, 
and  that  an  abnormal  sensation  of  color 
may  be  received,  but  of  so  short  a  dura^ 
tion  and  corrected  spontaneously  as  to 
be  a  source  of  little  inconvenience,  and 
even  passes  unnoticed.  But  as  many  im- 
portant facts  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject have  come  to  light,  it  is  now  made 
essential,  and  very  properly  so,  for  every 
driver  or  guard  of  the  railway  train  to 


pass  an  examination  as  to  his  power  of 
perceiving  and  distinguishing  different 
colored  signals  used  on  railways.  Dr. 
Wilson  goes  fhrther,  and  says:  "It  ad- 
mits of  a  question  whether  the  demands 
of  public  safety  would  be  best  met  by  ex- 
cluding color  from  railway  and  ship  sig- 
nals, or  by  excluding  the  color  blind  from 
the  office  of  signalmen."  Red  and  green 
lamps  are  employed  as  signals  at  sea,  as 
well  as  on  railways,  and  many  appallins 
accidents,  no  doubt,  have  been  occasioned 
by  mistaking  the  color  exhibited  both  on 
sea  and  land. 

A  mistake  in  color  may  arise  from 
the  fact  that  the  sensation  can  only  be 
prolonged  for  a  very  limited  time.  Thus, 
whenever  any  one  looks  fixedly  at  a 
bright  object  placed  on  a  surface  of  a 
dark  tint,  and  then  closes  his  eyes,  or 
transfers  them  suddenly  to  another  ground 
of  a  lighter  color,  he  immediately  perceives 
an  image  presenting  a  color  complement- 
ary to  the  one  last  observed.  This  arises, 
also,  when  the  eyes  have  been  fatigued 
by  the  prolonged  observation  of  a  colored 
and  very  brignt  object,  as  a  colored  light, 
and  then  suddenlv  turned  to  look  at  an- 
other object  of  a  different  color ;  or  when 
the  eyes  are  fatigued  by  over-work  and 
hours  of  watching.  Many  remarkable 
cases  are  on  record  where  colored  vision 
has  been  suddenlv  produced.  The  partic- 
ulars of  a  somewhat  remarkable  case  late- 
ly excited  some  attention,  and  a  medico- 
legal question  of  importance  was  raised. 
The  sufferer,  a  corn-dealer,  brought  an 
action  against  a  railway  company  for  com- 
pensation, inasmuch  as  that  af^r  the  ac- 
cident every  thing  appeared  yellow,  and  all 
qualities  of  flour,  therefore,  were  alike  in 
color.  The  evidence  chiefly  depended 
upon  the  man's  own  statement,  as  it  ap- 
peared the  eyes  were  carefully  examined, 
and  yet  none  of  the  medical  witnesses 
could  give  any  explanation  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  yellow  vision.  The  jury,  however, 
awarded  twelve  hundred  pounds  dam- 
ages ;  and  as  a  certain  amount  of  colored 
vision  is  not  unfreauently  found  to  be  as- 
sociated with  paralysis,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  believe  the  retina  may  have  been  par- 
tially paralyzed  by  the  severe  shock  re- 
ceived in  this  railway  collision. 

But  whether  we  regard  color-blindness 
as  only  a  curious  physical  phenomenon, 
simply  a  defect,  or  as  a  positively  abnor- 
mal condition  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
structures  of  the  eye,  it  may  be  truly  said 
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we  know  bo  little  concemiug  its  true  na- 
ture, that  I  need  offer  no  apology  for  the 
few  remarks  I  am  about  to  add  upon  it. 

As  I  have  often  met  with  it  associated 
with  actual  disease,  and  since  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  ophthalmoscope  we  are 
now  enabled  to  ooserve  many  very  cu- 
rious changes  in  the  internal  eye  before 
unrecognized,  it  is  not  improbable  by  its 
aid  we  may  ultimately  discover  some 
structural  d^erences  in  the  eyes  of  the 
color-blind.  And  if  the  proposition  be 
well-founded  that  the  color  of  the  internal 
membranes  of  the  eye  must  affect  its 
perception  of  colors,  then  the  choroid, 
which  is  the  most  fully  colored  of  the 
tunics,  and  the  one  most  liable  to  vary  in 
extent  and  depth  of  coloration,  must  have 
a  very  important  influence  on  color-vision. 
Now,  in  the  few  cases  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  examining,  I  noticed  a 
considerable  difference,  both  in  the  quan- 
tity of  pigmental  coloring  matter,  in  the 
size  of  the  vessels,  and  in  the  amount  of 
blood  circulating  in  the  eye.  The  seat  or 
cause  of  the  defect  probably  lies  altoge- 
ther beyond  our  reacn ;  but  whatever  we 
can  learn  concerning  it  is  certain  to  be  of 
service  in  determining  the  extent  to  which 
we  may  hope  to  cure  or  alleviate  this 
affection  of  sight. 

The  first  case  of  color-blindness  that 
fell  under  my  notice,  was  that  of  my  late 
talented  friend,  Mr.  Angus  Reach,  whose 
untimely  death  has  been  so  much  and  so 
justly  lamented.  He  was  incapable  of 
distinguishing  green,  and  only  partially 
so  red.  With  him  both  were  nearly  the 
same.    The  former  would  sometimes  ap- 

Eear  more  of  a  pink  than  even  red.  He 
ad  altogether  but  a  very  poor  conception 
of  the  primary  colors.  This  I  detected 
on  one  occasion  when  endeavoring  to  de- 
monstrate the  gradation  of  beautiful 
colors  displayed  by  some  objects  made  to 
depolarize  light  when  placed  on  the  stage 
of  my  microscope.  After  a  long  endeavor 
to  convince  him  of  the  fact,  as  he  could 
see  nothing  wonderful  in  it,  I  discovered 
that  he  was  unable  to  name  the  colors 
correctlv;  and  he  then  told  me  he  had 
always  been  indifferent  about  them.  To 
prevent  error  he  had  been  accustomed 
always  to  avoid  describing  them,  except 
in  relatively  as  light  and  shadow,  or  black 
and  white.  He  remarked  of  the  vin 
ordinaire  of  France,  that  to  him  it  appear- 
ed so  like  ink  that  he  once  found  himself 


endeavoring  to  write  with  it.    He  saw  no 
red  in  it. 

At  this  time,  unfortunately,  my  attention 
was  not  so  much  drawn  to  ophthalmic 
disease  as  it  has  been  since,  and  1  omitted 
to  make  such  an  investigation  of  this  re- 
markable affection,  which,  in  one  so  fully 
capable  of  affording  accurate  information 
as  to  the  phenomena  observed,  would  have 
been  so  valuable.  Very  soon  after  he 
was  attacked  with  the  first  symptoms  of 
softening  of  the  brain,  which  gradually 
progressed  during  the  two  years  his  li^ 
was  prolonged. 

It  has  since  several  times  occurred  to 
me  that  the  defective  condition  of  sight 
might  have  been  connected  with  the  early 
development  of  the  disease  in  the  bi-ain. 
The  extreme  condition  of  color-blindness 
in  which  I  found  Mr.  Reach's  eyes  must 
have  been  a  progressive  aggravation,  for 
otherwise  it  is  most  probable  more  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  it  than  seems 
to  have  been  the  case.  Indeed  it  might 
have  been  induced  as  the  first  symptom 
of  an  over-worked  brain,  as  I  have  had 
opportunities  since  of  observing  instances 
of  color-blindness  arising  frbm  general 
disturbance  of  the  system,  and  disap- 
pearing as  this  was  corrected  and  reliev- 
ed. 

In  another  case  the  fundus  of  the  eyes 
upon  examination  were  seen  to  be  very 
pale ;  the  defect  gradually  yielded  to 
proper  treatment.  The  gentleman,  Mr. 
Raith,  first  noticed  many  peculiar  appear- 
ances when  looking  at  green  leaves, 
chiefly  so  if  growing  with  grass ;  then  all 
appeared  elongated  and  serrated.  Even 
the  leaves  of  trees — a  willow-tree  in 
particular  —  were  not  only  indistinctly 
seen,  but  were  very  much  serrated.  Red 
flowers  of  most  kinds  could  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  form  from  leaves  ;  the 
exception  to  tliis  was  when  they  were 
globular  in  their  form,  as  the  dahlia. 

Mr.  W.  Butcher  was  early  put  to  the 
carpet  trade,  and  after  a  short  time  he 
discovered  some  defect  of  sight,  which 
ultimately  proved  to  be  color-blindness. 
By  close  observation  he  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  proper  names  of 
colors,  and  so  kept  his  defect  from  those 
about  him.  By  educating  the  eye  to  the 
peculiar  warmth  imparted  when  all  the 
colors  in  carpets  were  said  to  harmonize, 
he  was  enabled  to  raise  himself  to  the 
position  of  a  salesman  in  a  large  house  of 
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business,  and  nltimntely  became  traveling- 
salesman.  He  has  four  brothers  living, 
all  of  whom  are  color-blind.  Taking  up 
the  prismatic  colors,  he  could  distinctly 
see  tne  line  of  demarkation  between  them, 
but  confounded  purple  and  crimson,  pink 
and  blue,  red  and  green  ;  and  on  placing 
before  him  a  series  of  reds,  scarlets, 
greens,  and  browns,  he  said :  "  They  are 
all  a  mass  of  confusion,  and  it  is  totally 
impossible  for  me  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other."  Orange  and  yellow  were 
selected  easily,  and  appeared  very  bright 
to  him. 


About  six  years  since,  while  in  good 
bodily  health  and  vigor,  his  sight  began 
to  decline,  and  now,  for  some  months 
past,  he  has  been  quite  blind.  It  is  tech- 
nically called  white  atrophy — that  is,  the 
blood  supply  to  the  optic  nerve  and  retina 
is  in  some  way  cut  off ;  in  consequence 
the  vessels  are  very  small  and  nearly 
obliterated;  the  choroid  coat  is  sharing 
the  general  disorganization. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  brought  to  our  knowledge  in 
connection  with  the  very  interesting  sub- 
ject of  color-blindnessJl 


From    tbe    Britiili'''Qaftrterl7. 


6     E     R     M  '  A     N 


COURTS.* 


[CoBCladcd  from  iMt  Tolnme.] 


Thb  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great  was 
not  essentially  military.  By  inborn  tend- 
ency he  was  more  a  man  of  letters  than 
a  man  of  the  sword.  Literature  was  his 
earliest  passion,  and  his  latest.  His  liter- 
ary ability,  however  misdirected,  was  far 
above  mediocrity.  He  wrote  bad  French 
verses,  it  is  true ;  but  to  write  good  French 
verses  is  possible  only  for  a  Frenchman. 
His  prose  style  receiv^  the  praise  of  Gib- 
bon. His  reputation  as  an  author  has 
risen  rapidly  since  the  appearance  of  a 
correct  edition  of  his  works.  His  historv 
excels  in  the  sterling  manly  qualities.  It 
shows  that  he  could  render  full  justice  to 
an  enemy.  It  delineates  character,  on  the 
way,  with  that  suggestive  terseness  so 
rare,  except  among  writers  who  have  been 
at  once  men  of  action  and  men  of  books. 
The  first  military  essays  of  Frederick,  on 
the  contrary,  were  by  no  means  promis- 
ing. He  fled  from  the  field  of  MoUwitz. 
He  owed  his  first  great  defeat  to  his  refu- 
sal to  follow  the  wiser  counsel  of  Prince 
3Iaurice  of  Dessau.  He  acknowledged 
that  he  went  to  school  to  the  enemy. 

*  Mem&iri  of  the  Court  of  Prussia,  From  the 
German  of  Dr.  E.  Vkhbk,  by  Fbahz  C.  F.  Dimmlkb. 

Memoirs  of  (he  Court,  Aristocraqf,  cuid  Diplamacy 
of  Auitria,  By  Dr.  £.  Yniss.  TraDslated  from 
the  German,  by  Fbahz  Dzmulxiu 


But  the  secret  of  his  strength  lay  in  a 
power  of  endurance  which  no  disasters 
could  exhaust,  a  power  of  will  which  no 
obstacle  could  turn  aside.  That  right 
royal  determination  would  have  given 
him  preeminence  in  any  province  of  hu- 
man action  wherein  the  bold  man  and 
the  patient  is  assured  of  success.  The 
art  of  poetry  was  not  to  be  learnt ;  but 
the  art  of  war  it  was  possible  to  acquire ; 
and  in  that  art  this  man  of  iron,  winning 
some  new  lesson  from  every  defeat  and 
every  victory,  became  ere  long  a  master. 
With  the  opening  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  commences  a  novel  system  of  alliance 
in  Europe.  France  and  Austria — since 
the  days  of  Richelieu  so  invariably  foes — 
become  fast  friends.  To  the  two  Roman- 
ist powers  are  opposed  the  two  Protestant 
— England  and  Prussia.  Both  the  Ger- 
man courts  are  in  want  of  money.  A 
golden  stream  of  subsidy  flows  from  Eng- 
land into  Prussia,  from  France  into  Aus- 
tria. But  England  was  the  better  pay- 
master, and  Prussia  the  better  economist, 
Frederick  said  that  he  retained  Silesia,  in 
the  end,  because  he  kept  the  last  dollar  in 
his  pocket.  Napoleon  used  to  say,  that 
in  every  battle  the  victory  lay  with  him 
to  whose  last  battalion  the  enemy  had 
nothing  to  oppose.    What  is  true  of  men 
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in  an  engagement  is  no  less  true  of  money  { 
in  a  war.  ^ 

The  war  was  commenced  by  Frederick 
with  characteristic  energy.    All  the  re* 
sources  of  his  kingdom  were  collected  for 
the  struggle.     There  is  no  waste,  no  idle 
show ;   all  is  grim,  terrible,  earnest.    His 
plans  are  secret,  his  execution  swift  and 
unerring.    Silesia  has  received  him  with 
joy.     Saxony  is  soon  at  his  feet.    The 
treachery    of  allies,   the    overwhelming 
combination  of  his  enemies,  can  not  dismay 
him.    Defeats  which  would  have  driven 
many  a  more  skillful  leader  to  submission, 
are  with  him  the  precursors  of  new  vic- 
tories.   He  is  greatest  at  the  most  critical 
moments.      In  this  lay  his  superiority. 
Admirable  was  the  visor  of  his  design 
when  his  army  was  in  its  strength ;  but 
surpassing  all,  the  higher  daring  of  his 
greatest  exploits  when  that  army  had  be- 
come a  wreck.    Nor  was  vigor  wanting 
to  the  councils  of  Maria  Theresa.    Her 
personal  antipathy  to  Frederick  amounted 
to  a  mania.    The  wary  Daub  was  a  skill- 
ful   general ;    but,  happily  for   Freder- 
ick, fettered  by  bigwigs  of  the  Aulic 
Council.     The  genius  of  Loudon — that 
red-haired,    ill-favored,     taciturn     man, 
whom  they  can  not  appreciate  at  Vien- 
na— ^was  of  a  much  higher  order.    But, 
happily  once  more  for  Frederick,  Loudon 
was  ill  supported.    Austrian  corruption 
had  so  impoverished  the  treasury  that  his 
victories  were  barren.    But  the  master- 
mind of  the  imperial  cabinet,  the  real  an- 
tagonist of  Frederick,  was  Prince  Kaunitz. 
It  was  he  who  secured  the  alliance  of 
France  when  the  war  began.    It  was  he 
who  repaired  the  shattered  finances  of 
Austria  when  the  war  had  closed.    While 
ambassador  at  .Paris,  Kaunitz  had  won 
over  Madame  de  Pompadour.    He  return- 
ed to  Vienna  to  make  French  influence 
paramount  there.    At  his  instance,  the 
haughty  Maria  Theresa  wrote  to  the  mis- 
tress of  a  French  king  as  to  an  intimate 
on  equal  terms.    Great,  indeed,  is  the 
contrast  between  Kaunitz  and  Austria's 
former  great  statesman  and  captain,  Eu- 
gene.   France  was  to  Eugene  an  abomi- 
nation ;  but  Kaunitz  beheld  in  a  Parisian 
salon  his  ideal  of  life.    With  Eugene  all  is 
brave  and  simple  nature,  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful.   With  Kaunitz  all  is  hard  and  artifi- 
cial   brilliance.    The    contrast    between 
these    two    natures  resembles   that    be- 
tween a  May-day  bough,  fragrant  with 
blossoms,  bright  with  dew,  and   those 


branches  which  the  Salzburg  miners  pro- 
duce from  their  pits,  glittering  with  me- 
tallic deposit,  incrusted  upon  every  spray 
with  a  sparry  frostwork  of  diamond,  but 
sapless,  scentless,  dead.  Kaunitz  rivaled 
Frederick  himself  in  his  admiration  for 
the  genius  of  Voltaire.  He  viewed  the 
priesthood  through  the  medium  of  Mo- 
li^re's  Tartuffe.  It  was  he  who  extorted 
from  the  reluctant,  and  even  weeping, 
empress,  an  order  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits.  Her  consent  was  only  yield- 
ed when  the  minister  disclosed  to  her  the 
way  in  which  her  Jesuit  confessor  had 
forwarded  her  most  secret  thoughts  to 
Rome.  The  resolute  example  set  by 
Kaunitz  was  afterwards  followed  by 
Choiseul  in  France,  and  Pombal  in  Por- 
tugal. But  these  expulsions  of  the  order 
by  indignant  governments  brought  only  a 
temporary  relief— like  that  obtained  by 
the  peasant  in  the  Roman  apologue,  when 
he  shook  his  coat  to  free  himself  from 
vermin. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  France  under 
Louis  XV.  and  the  Pompadour  was  in 
reality  more  critical  than  even  that  of 
Austria  under  the  heaviest  reverses  of 
the  war.    Yet  Kaunitz — wise  for  his  gen- 
eration only — believed  that  he  had  found, 
in  the  decaying  monarchy  of  France,  a 
tower  of  strength  for  the  decrepit  em- 
pire.   He  kept  up  a  constant  correspond- 
ence with  the  mistress,  and  arranged  the 
alliance  with  her  minister  Bernis — ^that 
rotund    and    brilliant   little    abbe,  that 
comfortable  Horace,  summoned  to  the  ar- 
duous post  of  a  Richelieu.    Poor  Bernis 
was  an  honest  man,  who  did  his  best,  and 
was  overwhelmed  by  a  situation  beyond 
his  powers.    Scarely  had  his  treaty  been 
sealed,  and  the  war  fairly  set  on  foot,  when 
Frederick,  at  Rossbach,  humbled  the  arms 
of  France  by  an  overthrow  so  easy  and 
so  complete,  that  the  memory  of  Agincourt 
might  count  as  glory  in  comparison.  The 
French  army,  so  gay  in  all  the  finery  of 
war,  with  its  following  host  of  hair-dress- 
ers  and  grisettes,  had  been  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  Prussian  cuirassiers. 
Among  the  populace  of  Paris  the  mur- 
murs grew  loud  and  menacing.    But  the 
king  and  the  court  were  insensible  to  na- 
tional disgrace.    They  thought  only  of 
comforting  M.  de  Soubise,  who  had  lost  a 
battle.    Bernis  was  on  the  rack,  while 
Louis  XV.  staked  the  fortunes  of  a  great 
kingdom  with  less  thought  than  he  would 
'  play  a  card.    "  There  is  no  king,"  he 
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cried,  ^^  there  are  no  generals,  there  are  no 
ministers.  Had  we  bnt  one  man  among 
US  with  a  will,  I  would  be  his  clerk  to- 
morrow!" For  himself,  he  can  but  in- 
voke the  saints,  remonstrate,  lament,  en- 
treat, alike  in  vain.  His  power  is  too 
restricted,  his  will  is  too  weak.  He  must 
send  for  Choiseul,  and  at  last  give  place 
to  him.  At  this  point  the  account  of  Dr. 
Vehse  is  not  quite  accurate.  The  im- 
pression he  conveys  with  regard  to  the 
ultimate  change  of  ministry  in  France  is 
correct.  Not  so  his  indication  of  the 
steps  which  led  to  it.  Choiseul  was  re- 
called from  Vienna  to  Paris  at  the  in- 
stance, not  of  Kaunitz,  but  of  Bemis  him- 
self. As  for  Bemis,  a  little  mortification 
was  soon  swallowed  up  in  a  sense  of  un- 
speakable relief,  when  he  found  himself 
eventually  displaced  by  the  new  comer. 
Now  the  woithy  abb6  will  compose  his 
shattered  nerves,  will  sleep  once  more, 
will  fill  up  those  strange  hollows  in  his 
cheeks,  and  lose  that  frightful  sallowness. 
He  will  be  honored  and  successful  here- 
after as  a  cardinal  diplomatist — a  shrewd 
observer,  a  skillful,  winning  talker — ^bnt 
never  more  will  he  covet  such  responsi- 
bility at  such  a  court.  In  truth,  the  days 
of  the  old  regime  in  France  were  already 
numbered.  One  of  the  early  metrical  ro- 
mances of  Oermany  represents  a  warrior 
as  lying  wounded  and  helpless  for  years 
upon  a  couch,  unable  to  find  release  in 
death,  till  a  knight  should  come,  who  by 
asking  questions  concerning  his  sad  es- 
tate should  break  the  spell  and  give  him 
power  to  die.  Thus  sick  and  powerless 
lay  the  monarchv  of  France.  At  length 
French  philosophy  appeared,  and  began 
its  questioning.  From  that  moment  the 
old  enchantment  begins  to  lose  its  force : 
the  dying  monarchy  will  soon  be  dead. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  Frederick  devoted  the  remaining 
half  of  his  reign  to  the  restoration  of  that 

Erosperity  which  so  desperate  a  conflict 
ad  destroyed.  He  remitted  the  taxes, 
for  a  season,  where  the  losses  had  fallen 
most  heavily.  His  timely  munificence  re- 
trieved the  fortunes  of  many  a  ruined 
noble,  and  enabled  the  decimated  and 
poverty-stricken  peasantry  to  resume  the 
tillage  of  the  land.  He  did  his  utmost 
to  promote  commerce  and  manufiioture. 
Many  of  his  regulations  for  the  encour- 
agement of  trade  were  in  reality  injurious 
to  its  interests.  But  the  good-will  of  his 
mtention  was  itself  no  small  impetus  tol 


industry  —  somewhat  as  the  confidence 
which  the  assurances  of  a  physician  in- 
spires is  frequently  sufficient  to  efiect  a 
cure,  though  some  of  his  medicines  may 
have  been  positively  mischievous.  Fred- 
erick declared  all  citizens  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  he  abolished  torture,  he 
facilitated  justice,  he  rendered  his  peas- 
antry the  envy  of  surrounding  states. 
But  in  the  arbitrary  character  of  these 
well-meant  reforms  lay  the  secret  of  their 
insufiiciency.  To  give  them  permanence, 
they  required  a  succession  of  sovereigns 
as  restless,  as  indefatigable,  as  peremp- 
tory, as  Frederick  himself.  His  govern- 
ment was  an  organization  of  which  he 
himself  was  alone  the  life.  It  was  not  a 
legislation  with  a  vitality  of  its  own. 
Prussia  flourished  while  Frederick  lived, 
because  his  personal  influence  was  every 
where  active,  every  where  discernible. 
The  royal  mind,  pervading  and  embracing 
every  social  function,  was  the  element  in 
which  the  country  had  its  b^g.  The 
individuality  of  the  governor  was  to  the 
economy  of  the  governed  what  the  ocean 
is  to  the  ocean  pbnt.  No  sooner  had  his 
influence  ebbed  away  than  the  institu- 
tions he  lefl  behind  began  to  lose  activity 
and  vigor,  fell  into  collapse,  hung  shoe- 
less and  lusterless  as  the  sea-weed  aban- 
doned by  the  tide  upon  the  sands. 

In  the  Austrian  empire,  the  policy  of 
Maria  Theresa  was  devoted  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  every  national  feeling  among 
the  diflerent  races  subject  to  her  sway. 

The  Bohemians  were  cruelly  oppressed. 
The  Magyar  nobles  were  lured  away 
from  Hungary,  and  turned  into  fawning 
courtiers.  The  Sclavonic  provinces  were 
allowed  to  retain  just  so  much  of  strength 
as  might  render  them  serviceable  jailors 
for  imprisoned  Hungary.  The  central- 
izing process  of  ^^  Germanization '^  was 
quietly  carried  on  by  covering  the  em- 
pire with  a  network- of  civil  functionaries, 
the  creatures  of  the  cabinet.  This  bu- 
reaucracy displaced  the  old  aristocratic 
power,  without  lightening  the  burdens 
of  a  people  who  had  long  groaned  be- 
neath the  petty  t^anny  of  the  seigneurs. 
The  French  police-system  was  imitated 
at  Vienna.  But  the  management  of  the 
post-office  was  the  masterpiece  of  that 
despotic  state^sraft  which  styles  its  mech- 
anism the  principles  of  order.  A  secret 
office  for  the  opening  of  letters  was  es- 
tablished at  the  meeting -pobts  of  all  the 
great  highways  of  Germany.    Every  such 
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office  rejoiced  in  its  partionlar  Sir  James 
Graham,  richly  paid  for  secrecy,  usually 
ennobled  for  his  dirty  work.  By  this 
means  Kaunitz  woald  be  reading  copies 
of  Frederick's  letters  at  the  very  same 
time  with  the  Prussian  ambassador  at 
Vienna.  By  this  means  the  state  se- 
ci'ets  of  neighboring  courts,  the  plans  or 
the  complamts  of  suspected  persons,  re- 
ceived such  astonishingly  prompt  attention 
at  head-quarters.  With«  two  exceptions, 
all  the  Prussian  cabinet  couriers  were  in 
the  pay  of  Austria,  and  allowed  Austrian 
agents  to  inspect  their  letter-bags  on  the 
road. 

Joseph  n.,  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa, 
early  evinced  his  desire  to  emulate  the 
glory  of  the  great  Frederick  as  a  social 
reformer.  Frederick  said  of  him  :  "  He  is 
bred  in  a  bigoted  court,  and  has  cast  off 
superstition ;  he  has  been  brought  up  in 
pomp,  and  yet  has  adopted  plain  manners ; 
he  has  been  nurtured  witn  flattery,  and 
yet  he  is  modest."  Joseph  11.  was,  like 
Frederick,  an  absolute  ruler,  inspired  b^ 
the  philanthropic  ideas  of  French  phi- 
losophy. But  Joseph  possessed  a  geniali- 
ty and  kindliness  oftemperament  of  which 
Frederick  knew  nothing— even  when  no 
Seven  Years'  War  had  as  yet  baited  his 
rugged  temper  into  savageness.  On  the 
other  hand,  Frederick  was  less  utilitarian 
in  his  views  than  Joseph.  The  former 
was  alwavs  the  patron  of  art,  the  friend 
of  men  oi  letters.  The  latter  cared  only 
for  facts  and  figures.  He  freed  the  press 
from  the  censorship;  but  he  remained 
himself  a  stranger  to  every  literary  enjoy- 
ment. He  was  a  political  economist,  a 
doctrinaire^  and  could  conceive  only  of  a 
calculable  and  mensurable  prosperity. 
Yet  Joseph,  again,  was  a  sincerelv  relig- 
ious man.  His  noble  edict  of  toleration 
was  not  the  fruit  of  a  contemptuous  in- 
difference, like  that  of  Federick.  The 
fatal  defect  in  the  character  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  hU  utter  want  of  rever- 
ence for  any  will  or  power  beyond  his 
own.  His  ^oss  and  biting  scoffii  as- 
sailed every  ideal  and  every  admiration 
of  mankind,  except  the  love  of  country 
and  the  love  of  fame.  A  Frenchman  hap- 
pily compared  his  letterfr—so  full  of  coarse 
language  and  philosophic  sentiment — to 
the  pages  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  every 
where  blotted  with  beer  and  begrimed 
with  snuff.  For  the  suppression  of  man's 
baser  instincts,  Frederick  hoped  every 
thing  from  the  gallows,  nothing  from  the 


pulpit.  Joseph  n.,  while  granting  gen- 
eral religious  freedom,  sincerely  ^ideav- 
ored  to  correct  the  abuses  of  Romanism 
in  Germany,  to  free  it  from  ultramontane 
influence,  and  to  promote  tolerance  and 
enlightenment  among  the  clergy  of  every 
creed.  But  the  task  of  Joseph  as  a  re- 
former was  more  difficult  than  that  of 
Frederick.  The  interests  for  which  he 
had  to  legislate  were  more  irreconcilable ; 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  his  sub- 
jects more  obstinate ;  the  traditional  cor- 
ruption in  every  department  of  the  state 
more  inveterate  by  far.  He  himself,  too, 
though  not  more  arbitrary  than  Frederick 
in  his  changes,  was  more  sanguine,  less 
sagacious.  Admirable  and  generous  en- 
terprise I  But  that  Austrian  rule,  estab- 
lished by  so  long  a  career  of  cruelty  and 
&lsehood,  could  not  be  rendered,  in  a  life- 
time, noble  and  humane  by  any  young 
enthusiast  sprung  from  its  own  household. 
The  judgment  accumulated  by  such  a 
past  was  not  to  be  averted  by  one  brief 
struggle  for  such  a  foture.  Never  could 
the  new  wine  be  holden  in  those  old 
bottles. 

Joseph  IL  found  the  Church  in  Ger- 
many aependent  upon  Kome.  From  Rome 
hiB  bishops  received  their  titles,  and  to 
Rome  they  took  their  oaths.  From  Rome 
came  every  dispensation  for  marriage,  and 
by  the  generals  of  the  various  orders  at 
Rome  uie  seventy  thousand  m(»iks  and 
nuns  who  burdened  his  dominions  were 
taxed  and  governed.  His  new  regula- 
tions laid  a  veto  on  the  commands  which 
came  from  Rome  to  Austria,  and  inter- 
cepted the  gold  which  poured  from  Aus- 
tria to  Rome.  The  old  Ghibelline  policy 
was  revived.  The  German  Church  was 
to  enjoy  a  jurisdiction  of  its  own.  Every 
papal  bull  was  to  be  indebted  for  its 
validity  as  law  to  the  imperial  placet. 
Every  oath  to  the  pope  was  to  be  subor- 
dinate to  a  higher  oath — ^that  of  the  Aus- 
trian subject  to  his  emperor.  No  foreign 
power  should  interfere  with  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Caesars.  And  within  that 
Ererogative  Joseph  included  the  merely 
nman  institutions  of  the  Church  support- 
ed by  his  State. 

Now  there  sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
at  this  time,  a  vain  and  oily-tongued  old 

tentleman,  by  name  Pius  VL  Italian 
attery  called  him  II  Perauaaofe.  So 
^^  the  persuasive  one"  resolved  to  visit  his 
misguided  son  the  emperor,  and  try  what 
soft  speech  might  do  to  recall  him  to  sub- 
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mission.  Slowly  the  pontiff  traveled, 
through  ranks  of  bowing  multitudes  who 
lined  his  road,  dropping  benediction  on 
innumerable  heads,  even  unto  the  capital 
of  his  disobedient  child.  The  emperor 
advanced  to  meet  him;  but  the  papal 
slipper  was  not  kissed,  the  papal  stirrup 
was  not  held.  Joseph  embraced  his  Holi- 
ness three  times,  in  the  hearty  French 
style,  as  though  he  were  an  equal.  In- 
troduced by  the  emperor  to  Prince 
Kaunitz,  Pius  held  him  out  his  hand  to 
kiss.  That  hand  the  minister  seized  and 
— shook — with  a  cordial  English  shake — 
crying  out :  "  De  tout  man  coeur  !  De 
tout  mon  cosur  /"  Afterwards  the  same 
Kaunitz  (who,  by  the  way,  had  never  re- 
tamed  the  papal  visit)  received  him  in 
easy  morning  dress,  to  show  him  his  fine 
pictures.  As  they  passed  together 
through  the  gallery,  the  statesman  would 
eagerly  push  and  pull  the  pontiff,  now 
this  way,  now  that,  like  any  other  mortal, 
to  get  him  into  the  best  lights,  to  display 
to  him  the  choicest  beauties.  Infallibility 
was  heard  to  declare  itself  completely 
nonplussed  (tiUto  atupefatto).  Such  po- 
liteness, such  ostentation  of  welcome 
every  where,  but  so  little  reverence  I 
When,  one  day,  he  began  blandly  to  in- 
troduce business  matters,  Joseph  had  cut 
him  short  with  a  courteous  apology — ^he 
must  first  consult  his  counselors.  So 
much  homaee  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 
such  matchless  nonchalance  of  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  their  rulers  I  His  Holiness 
went  away  in  a  beautiful  traveling  car- 
riage, with  a  diamond  cross  worth  two 
hundred  thousand  florins,  the  gifts  of  his 
son  Joseph ;  but  he  had  effected  nothing. 
Nay,  scarcely  had  he  turned  his  back, 
when  Joseph  suppressed  another  monas- 
tery— as  if  to  show  how  little  his  policy 
was  affected  by  that  papal  visit  which  he 
had  professed  to  regard  as  so  great  an 
honor.  In  fact,  the  journey  h^  been 
worse  than  useless  To  make  such  an  at- 
tempt and  &il  was  to  have  raised,  with 
his  own  hands,  the  slender  vail  which  had 
concealed  the  weakness  of  the  Papacy. 
The  caustic  Frederick  remarked  to  an  am- 
bassador :  *^  Who  knows  whether  even  I 
might  not  some  day  have  come  to  believe 
in  the  in&llibilitv  of  the  Pope  ?  But — but 
that  journey  to  V  ienna  t" 

The!^  present  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
granted  to  another  jPiua  all  that  Joseph 
1,  and  more  beside.    He  has  redno* 


ed  the  Church  in  Austria  to  a  mere  ap- 
panage of  the  Roman  see.  He  has 
subjected  the  civil  to  the  canon  law — ^as 
"  the  body  to  the  soul."  It  was  the  pur- 
pose of  Joseph  to  show  that  the  Church 
m  Germany  might  be  Catholic,  yet  not 
Roman.  It  has  ever  been  the  purpose  of 
the  Jesuits  to  render  thoroughly  Roman 
every  Catholic  community.  The  struggle 
on  tnis  question  has  alwavs  lain  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  prelates,  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  religious  orders,  supported 
by  popular  superstition,  on  the  other. 
The  masses  were  Ultramontanist  then,  as 
now.  Every  attempt,  whether  in  Ger- 
many or  France,  to  erect  an  ecclesiastical 
nationality — ^to  introduce  what  may  be 
termed  a  constitution  into  the  Church, 
has  proved,  sooner  or  later,  incompatible 
with  the  spirit  of  Catholicism.  A  central 
iofallibility  is  the  only  consistent  system 
of  government  for  such  a  system  of 
doctrine.  It  is  in  the  name  of  a  person 
— ^by  the  tangible  reality  of  a  pope,  that 
the  fanaticism  of  the  populace  has  always 
been  most  readily  awakened.  It  is  with 
the  Pope — ^the  Vicar  of  Christ — that  sov- 
ereigns have  been  anxious  to  make  peace, 
when  sickness,  disaster,  or  old  age,  have 
awakened  the  sense  of  guilt.  So  the 
Galilean  Church  was  forced  to  succumb 
to  Rome,  when  superstition  darkened  the 
decrepitude  of  Louis  XIV.  The  well- 
meant  reforms  of  Joseph  were  arrested 
by  a  universal  outcry  tnat  he  was  about 
to  destroy  religion. 

Joseph  died,  worn  out  with  a  nine-years* 
struggle  against  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  the  machinations  of  the  nobles, 
the  malignity  of  the  priests.  The  Neth- 
erlands, stirred  up  by  the  priesthood, 
broke  into  revolt.  The  Hungarian  mag- 
nates were  his  enemies,  for  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  abolish  serfdom,  and  to  make 
them  share  the  public  burdens  with  the 
people.  The  Tyrol  was  disturbed.  His 
army  was  demoralized  by  its  disaffected 
officers.  His  Turkish  campaign  was  a 
series  of  disasters.  His  health  fell  a  prey 
to  such  incessant  labors  and  so  many  dis- 
appointments. Domestic  calamity  crushed 
his  failing  spirits.  He  was  compelled,  for 
the  sake  ot  peace,  to  repeal  most  of  his 
reforms.  The  great  purpose  of  his  life 
had  failed.  They  heard  him  praying  on 
his  death-bed :  '^  Oh,  Lord !  who  uone 
knowest  my  heart,  I  call  Thee  to  witness 
that  every  thing  which  I  undertook  and 
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ordered  was  meant  only  for  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  mj'  subjects.  Thy  will  be 
done !"    It  was  time  to  go  hence. 

Nevertheless  Joseph  had  not  lived  in 
vain.  But  for  him  Austria  would  proba- 
blv  have  shared  in  the  social  convulsions 
which  were  now  beginning  to  rend  France 
asunder.  Had  such  a  sovereign  reigned 
at  the  Tuileries,  the  revolution  would 
not  have  broken  out.  What  Austria 
really  needed  to  render  her  powerful,  it 
was  given  him,  in  great  measure,  to  dis- 
cern. Succeeding  events  have  justified 
his  ulterior  aim — have  exalted  and  en- 
deared his  memory.  But  it  was  not  for 
him  to  discover  and  apply  the  best  means' 
for  the  supply  of  the  want  which  he 
lamented.  Frederick  the  Great  summed 
up  in  a  sentence  the  source  of  his  mistakes. 
"Joseph,"  said  he,  "always  takes  the 
second  step  without  the  first."  The  Aus- 
trian administration  of  the  present  day  is 
the  contradiction,  at  every  point,  of  the 
principles  he  endeavored  to  establish. 
That  contemptible  policy,  and  that  empty 
exchequer,  are  the  best  apologists  of 
Joseph  the  reformer. 

Leopold  n.,  the  successor  of  Joseph, 
reigned  but  two  years.  That  space  of 
time  sufiiced  to  abolish  almost  every  im- 
provement, and  to  commit  Austria  to  her 
disastrous  war  with  France.  But  even 
in  Vienna  men  could  not  forget  that,  for 
a  short  interval,  they  had  breathed  the  air 
of  freedom.  The  spirit  of  Joseph's  ad- 
ministration survived  the  destruction  of  its 
forms.  The  middle  classes,  whom  he  had 
done  so  much  to  elevate,  could  not  in  a 
moment  be  reduced  to  their  former  level. 
Aristocractic  insolence  could  not  venture 
so  openly  to  spurn,  as  the  canaiUe^  every 
grade  of  untitled  humanity. 

Francis  II.  ascended  the  throne  in  1792, 
an  indolent  and  ignorant  young  man, 
stunted  alike  in  the  growth  of  body  and 
of  mind.  He  grew  pale  at  the  mention 
of  business.  He  complained  of  the  least 
exertion  as  an  intolerable  bore.  He  had 
one  afifection — ^for  his  own  ease;  one 
hatred — for  every  form  of  liberty.  He 
declared  that  he  would  know  nothing  of 
the  people — ^he  knew  only  of  subjects. 
One  day  his  physician  congratulated  him 
on  the  excellence  of  his  constitution. 
*'  Never  again  let  me  hear  that  word," 
cried  he ;  "  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
good  constitution.  I  have  no  constitution, 
and  never  will  have  one !"  Taciturn  and 
implacable,  he  never  forgave  a  political 


offense.  Even  Mettemich  shrank  at  times 
from  a  master  who  showed  himself  so 
immovably  cold  and  selfish.  This  man, 
who  never  really  cared  for  any  living 
creature  except  himself,  would  listen  with 
a  sneering  satisfaction  to  the  praises  of 
his  good-nature.  To  seem  one  thing  and 
to  know  himself  another  was  his  princi- 
pal  enjoyment.  This  imperial  Tartuffe 
loved  hypocrisy  for  its  own  sake,  and  ex- 
ulted in  the  consciousness  that  his  pro- 
fessions were  hollow,  that  the  numbers  to 
whom  he  lavished  promises  would  wait 
in  vain  for  their  fulfillment. 

The  aged  Kaunitz,  "  the  Samuel  of  the 
Austrian  diplomacy,"  was  succeeded  in 
the  premiership  by  Thugut.  This  minis- 
ter was  an  incarnation  of  the  absolutist 
Erinciple.  It  was  difiicult  to  say  which 
e  hated  most,  the  people,  the  priesthood, 
or  the  nobles.  It  was  certain  that  he 
worshiped  only  power — ^that  brute-force 
which  might  effectually  coerce  the  despis- 
ed masses  of  mankind.  An  austere  cynic, 
without  passion  and  without  pity,  he 
would  have  been  justly  prized  by  a  Louis 
XI.  His  face  is  described  by  Horma^ 
as  combining  the  features  of  a  Mephis- 
topheles  with  those  of  a  satyr.  lUoved 
to  be  served  by  men  of  the  most  infamous 
character.  Such  men  gratified  his  con- 
tempt for  the  race.  Such  men  were  most 
completely  in  his  power.  He  felt  com- 
fortable in  the  thought  that  he  could  hang 
them  any  day.  Kevolutionary  France 
was  his  abhorrence ;  but  even  with  the 
democrats  he  would  have  made  peace  and 
resigned  them  Belgium,  if  they  would  have 
aided  him  to  seize  Bavaria.  His  emissa- 
ries were  the  most  eager  at  every  court 
in  urging  the  crusade  against  France. 
But  at  the  first  prospect  of  advantage  to 
Austria,  he  would  contrive  to  embarass 
and  weaken  his  allies,  that  France  might 
be  sufficiently  strong  to  serve  his  purpose. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Flenrus  was  lost  by  his 
orders,  because  a  secret  agreement  was 
on  foot  that  France  should  assist  him  to 
acquire  Venice.  The  Austrian  general, 
who  was  not  in  the  secret,  fought  in  earn- 
est. His  men  fell  by  thousands — ^mere 
food  for  powder.  Diplomacy  had  arrang- 
ed every  thing  beforehand,  playing  with 
gallant  lives  as  with  pieces  on  a  board. 
This  was  not  the  first  campaign  in  which 
Austrian  diplomacy  had  engaged,  intend' 
ing  to  secure  an  ultimate  success  with  the 
pen  by  means  of  pretended  failure  with 
the  sword.      More  than   once  did   her 
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policy  refuse  to  pursue  a  military  advan- 
tage against  the  Turks,  because  their 
power  contributed  to  render  Hungary 
dependent  on  Vienna.  In  the  midst  of 
success,  the  Archduke  Charles  was  com- 
manded to  retire  from  Switzerland,  that 
Suwarrow  might  be  compelled  to  retreat 
for  want  of  support,  and  so  Russia,  the 
professed  ally  of  Austria,  be  foiled  by 
France,  her  professed  enemy.  A  war  of 
conquest,  however  inhuman,  is  not  a  mean- 
ness. But  the  bight  at  once  of  cruelty 
and  baseness  is  attained  by  a  cabinet 
which  sends  forth  armies  secretly  destined 
to  disgrace  and  slaughter. 

Thugut  was  not  wholly  destitute  of 
literary  taste.  But  he  dreaded  the  ad- 
mission of  the  faintest  ray  of  light  iuto 
that  thick  darkness  which  he  deemed  so 
wholesome  for  the  people.  Scarcely  one 
of  the  great  names  which  were  becoming 
the  glory  of  the  German  tongue  escaped 
the  prohibition  of  his  censorship.  The 
plays  of  Schiller  were  banished  as  so 
many  apostles  of  revolution.  Wieland 
and  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Herder,  were 
not  suffered  to  escape.  Every  play  of 
Shakspeare  in  which  a  king  is  killed 
was  tttfemptorily  forbidden.  No  piece 
migh^De  acted  on  the  stage  in  which 
ministers  or  councilors  were  among  the 
bad  characters.  The  villains  of  the  trag- 
edy were  all  accordingly  degraded  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  ranks.  No  char- 
acter might  be  a  scoundrel  who  was 
higher  than  a  viscount.  Thus,  from  the 
count  upward,  every  personage  was  a 
model  of  virtue.  Only  bailiffs,  servants, 
or  tradesmen  could  figure  as  rascals. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  over- 
throw of  Austria  and  of  Prussia,  as  they 
fell,  side  by  side,  before  the  throne-shaker, 
Napoleon.  The  humiliation  of  Prussia 
was  more  complete,  but  her  power  of 
self-recovery  was  &r  greater.  Prusua 
possessed  a  Baron  Stein,  who  rebuilt  the 
ruins  of  her  military  despotism  on  a  liberal 
plan,  turning  her  very  losses  into  gain. 
Austria  possessed  a  Count  Stadion,  who^ 
even  when  the  capital  was  lost^  could  re- 
vive the  broken  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
animate  a  gallant,  though  a  vain,  resist* 
ance.  In  both  these  men  was  something 
of  heroic  mould.  But^  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  terrible  trials  to  which  the  two 
countries  were  exposed  served  only  to 
show  how  craven  and  incompetent,  in 
each  of  them,  was  that  aristocracy  which 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  all  command* 


Alison  has  attributed  the  stand  which 
Austria  made  at  Aspem  and  at  Esslingeu 
to  the  spirit  and  the  wisdom  of  her  no- 
bles. His  characteristic  reflection  is,  that, 
"in  the  invincible  tenacity  and  fsir-seeing 
sagacity  of  an  aristocratic  governtnent  is 
to  be  found  the  only  guarantee,  from  the 
days  of  Cannaa  to  those  of  Aspern,  for 
such  an  unshaken  resolution  under  calami- 
ties generally  considered  as  utterly  de- 
structive of  political  independence."  But 
another  tale  is  told  by  the  confidential 
letters  of  Gentz,  a  man  employed  at  this 
crisis  to  support  with  his  vigorous  pen 
the  views  of  the  Austrian  government. 
The  following  outburst  of  mdignation, 
however  violent,  is  pert'ectly  excusable : 

*^  The  scum  of  Vienna — lam^peahing  qf  ^ 
high  nobility  and  the  ministers — only  look  to 
the  immediate  future,  of  which  I  am  utterly 
regardless.  May  the  devil  take  us,  by  all 
means,  as  soon  as  we  deserve  no  longer  to  ex- 
ist. But  they  have  scarcely  any  feeling  what- 
ever about  what  has  just  happened — about 
that  which  is  only  terrible.  The  Austrian 
cabinet  is  sunk  into  complete  lethar^.  Kow 
the  incapacity,  the  inanity,  nay,  the  infamy  of 
this  mimstry,  appears  before  the  world  in  all 
its  appalling  nature.  They  are  the  same  as 
they  have  ever  been.  With  them  nothing 
great  can  be  done,  either  in  the  cabinet  or  in 
the  field.  And  yet,  even  now,  there  would  be 
a  possibility  of  saving  us ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
despair  altogether,  Colloredo,  (the  old  cabinet 
minister,)  at  least,  is  actually  dismissed.  For 
the  last  two  days  (the  letter  is  dated  22d  No- 
vember) the  others  also  have  begun  to  shake ; 
but  all  is  so  rotten  and  corrupt,  that  unless 
the  whole  be  cast  away,  there  is  no  reasonable 
hope.  Those  vilest  of  the  vile  do  not  care, 
if  Napoleon  only  leave  them  Vienna.  At 
Troppau,  the  Mimster  of  Finance,  Zichy,  said, 
in  my  presence :  '  At  the  price  of  the  Tyrol, 
Venice,  and  part  of  Upper  Austria,  peace  is 
cheaply  bought  I*  Ah  1  if  those  feUows  only 
were  ruined,  there  would  be  good  cause  for 
delight  in  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy — but 
to  lose  the  provinces,  honor,  Germany,  Europe, 
and  to  be  doomed  to  keep  the  Zichy s,  the  Ugartes^ 
the  Cobends,  the  CoUenbaehs,  the  Lambertis, 
the  Dietriehsteins  ;  not  to  haoe  any  satisfaction 
or  resenge,  not  to  see  any  of  th4>se  dogs  hanged 
or  quartered:  that  is  more  than  a  tnan  can 
fwaWw."— Vol.  ii  p.  417. 

"  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  as  now  gov- 
erned, are  completely  incapable  of  doing  any 
good,  and  each  of  them  incapable  in  the  same 
egree.  To  blind  ourselves  to  the  baseness  of 
the  Great  Powcre,  and  to  their  moral  inanition, 
would  be  extremely  dangerous;  to  share  it, 
would  be  vile."— P.  419. 

Napoleon  formed  precisely  the  same 
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opinion  of  the  Austrian  policy  as  did 
Frederick  the  Great.  He  wrote  to  Da- 
Youst,  saying  of  the  Austrian  leaders: 
"This  is  the  way  with  these  folks.  At 
the  least  ray  of  hope  they  are  all  supercili- 
ousness, and  at  the  first  reverse  cringing 
and  cowardly  again." 

Under  Frederick  William  11,,  Prussia 
had  been  rapidly  sinking  to  the  position 
of  a  third-rate  power.  Resolved,  at  all 
costs,  to  maintain  an  ignominious  neutral- 
ity in  the  approaching  struggle ;  always 
trimming  between  France  on  the  one  side, 
and  Russia  on  the  other,  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  fell  into  a  general  disrepute,  simi- 
lar to  that  under  which  it  justly  labors 
at  present,  an8  from  the  same  cause.  The 
voluptuous  court  of  Frederick  William  II. 
had  spread  a  fatal  demoralization  through- 
out the  upper  classes.  The  treasury  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  costly  and  inglori- 
ous invasion  of  France,  as  well  as  by  the 
extravagance  of  the  preceding  court.  The 
worthless  favorites  of  the  former  sover- 
eign still  retained  the  reins  of  power.  In 
their  hands,  Prussia  passed  fourteen  years 
of  contemptible  vacillation ;  and  surround- 
ed herself  with  scornful  enemies  by  a  suc- 
cession of  faithless  artifices  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  No  power  in  Europe 
was  so  justly  despised  as  well  as  detested 
by  Napoleon.  He  prepared  a  terrible 
punishment.  To  inflict  that  punishment 
was  easy.  The  Prussian  array  was  per- 
fect in  the  administration  of  pipe-clay,  and 
matchless  in  uniformity  of  pigtail.  But 
it  was  officered  by  effeminate  braggarts 
or  aged  incapables.  Not  one  of  its  com- 
manders possessed  the  eye  of  a  general 
for  the  array  of  an  army  or  the  plan  of  a 
campaign.  The  lovely  and  high-spirited 
Queen  Louisa  alone  breathed  some  vigor 
into  the  timid  counsels  of  Berlin.  The 
battle  of  Jena  might  well  console  the 
French  for  their  old  defeat  at  Rossbach. 
The  case  of  the  antagonists  was  simply 
reversed.  This  time  it  was  the  Prussian 
who  trusted  vainly  in  a  bygone  reputation, 
whose  camp  was  all  kitchen,  cellar,  and 
toilet-table,  as  that  of  Soubise  had  former- 
ly been.  After  this  defeat,  nearly  ail  the 
great  fortresses  of  Prussia  surrendered 
without  a  blow.  The  few  strongholds 
which  made  resistance  were  commanded, 
in  nearly  every  instance,  by  commoners, 
or  the  ne  wly-created  nobles.  Those  which 
flung  open- their  gates  with  most  disgrace- 
ful promptitude  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
highest  and  most  ancient  nobility.    When 


Napoleon  entered  Berlin  he  was  so  amaz- 
ed at  the  haste  made  by  the  people  and 
the  authorities  to  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
that  he  did  not  know,  he  said,  '^  whether 
to  rejoice  or  to  be  ashamed." 

After  the  reverses  of  Napoleon  in  Rus- 
sia the  Prussians  were  the  first  to  throw 
off*  the  yoke.  To  the  Prussian  general, 
Von  York — old  Ise^im,  as  they  called 
him — ^belongs  the  glory  of  taking  the  first 
decisive  step,  and  takmg  it  solely  on  his 
own  responsibility.  He  refused  to  move 
his  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  French. 
At  first  his  boldness  was  disavowed  by  the 
terrified  king.  But  soon  Prussia  was 
aroused,  and  the  war  of  liberation-  com- 
menced. The  reforms  of  Schaiiihorst, 
Stein,  and  Hardenber^  had  given  the 
Prussian  people  something  worth  fighting 
for.  The  cry  to  arms,  pro  arts  et  fodSy 
meant  no  longer,  merely,  "  Shed  your 
blood  for  your  aristocratic  oppressors.'* 
The  army  had  been  remodeled  by  Scham- 
horst,  who  abolished  corporal  punishment, 
and  threw  open  commissions  to  merit, 
irrespective  of  birth.  Stein,  though  hated 
by  the  nobles  and  the  functionaries,  though 
outlawed  by  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon, 
carried  out  his  great  changes.  He  eman- 
cipated the  peasantry  from  the  remains  of 
feudal  oppression.  He  elevated  the  burgh- 
er class,  and  restored  municipal  freedom. 
He  broke  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy 
which  had  so  long  preyed  upon  the  vitals 
of  the  state.  Hardenberg  established  the 
universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  upon  a 
liberal  basis.  Fichte  and  Steffens  kindled 
to  enthusiasm  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the 
Prussian  youth.  Well  might  Bonaparte 
abhor  the  ideologists.  Prussia  was  con- 
temptible no  longer. 

Austria  arose  more  slowly  to  assail  the 
still  formidable  power  of  the  French  con- 
(jueror.  Mettemich — ^that  subtile  man  of 
expediences — arrested  the  Tyrolese  pa- 
triots, that  Napoleon  misht  still  suppose 
him  faithftil  to  France.  By  treachery  on 
all  sides,  by  stealthy  tortuous  move- 
ments, the  crafty  diplomatist  passed  from 
subservience  to  neutrality,  from  neutral- 
ity to  war.  That  great  Gallic  Hege- 
mony, which  the  genius  of  one  man  had 
established,  gave  way  on  every  side ;  and 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  assembled  to  dis- 
tribute rewards  and  pimishments  among 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

When  the  danger  was  finally  past, 
when  Napoleon  was  safely  shut  up  in 
his  island-prison  at  St.  Helena,  the  sover- 
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eigns  of  the  continent  forgot  the  promises 
by  which  they  had  animated  the  spirit  of 
their  people.  Both  in  Prussia  and  in 
Austria  commenced  a  process  of  retro- 
gression. But  the  latter  had  fewer  back- 
ward steps  to  take  than  the  former,  hav- 
ing never  advanced,  even  for  a  time,  so 
far.  The  elements  of  future  disturbance 
were  far  more  formidable,  however,  in 
the  southern  empire  than  in  the  northern 
kingdom.  Prussia  was  at  least  a  nation- 
ality, and  in  reality  united.  The  union 
of  nationalities  in  the  Austrian  empire 
was  merely  nominal.  An  under-current 
of  discontent  wrought  more  powerfully 
to  dissolve,  than  could  the  repressive 
policy  of  Mettemich  to  maintain,  the 
cohesion  of  the  heterogeneous  mass.  The 
Italians  could  not  forget  that  they  had 
been  bartered  like  chattels  in  a  political 
compromise.  The  spirit  of  German  liber- 
alism, once  awakened,  had  not  expired 
with  the  war  of  liberation.  It  had  even 
entered  the  south.  It  united,  in  Vienna, 
with  the  memory  of  Joseph  II.  Then, 
again,  the  idea  of  a  great  Sclavonic  con- 
federacy was  beginnmg  to  agitate  races 
far  out-numbering  that  Germanic  people 
which  had  solong  imposed  upon  them,  fi-om 
Vienna,  the  laws  and  usage  of  an  alien 
tongue.  This  conception  of  a  nationality, 
as  distinct  from  a  dynasty,  was  no  mere 
theoretic  novelty,  fermenting  in  the  brain 
of  Bohemian  professors  at  the  University. 
It  contained  the  germ  of  civil  war.  But 
more  dangerous  than  all  was  the  effort 
making  among  the  Magyar  race  to  se- 
cure certain  interaal  reforms.  The  lib- 
eral party  in  Hungary  was  engaged  in 
an  earnest  endeavor  to  strengthen  their 
country  against  Austrian  encroachment, 
by  removing  those  social  abuses  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  its  weakness.  This 
enterprise  was  conducted  by  strictly  con- 
stitutional means.  The  reforming  major- 
ity in  the  Hungarian  Lower  House  was 
decided.  The  magnates  themselves  were 
broken  into  two  parties  on  the  question. 
At  this  juncture--^ ust  as  Mettemich  was 
about  to  force  Hungary  back,  by  the 
strong  hand,  to  its  former  feebleness — 
the  flight  of  Louis  Philippe  astonished 
Europe.  Within  little  more  than  a  week 
Vienna  was  in  revolt  and  Metternioh  in 
exile. 

It  is  important  duly  to  distinguish  the 
Hungarian  rising  in  1848  from  every  pre- 
vious resistance  to  that  Grermanizing  pro- 
cess which   the  Viennese   cabinet   nad 


carried  on  so  long,  with  so  much  false- 
hood, with  so  much  cruelty.  Former 
revolts  had  been  conducted  by  the  nobles. 
But  these  magnates  were  great  feudal 
lords,  ever  jealous  of  each  other,  and  op- 
pressors of  the  subject  serfs.  They  wei-e 
themselves  exempt  from  every  burden. 
The  miserable  people,  ground  to  the 
dust,  paid  for  every  thing  with  their 
labor,  with  their  money,  with  their  blood. 
The  dominion  of  such  an  oligarchy 
made  Hungary  of  necessity  weak.  She 
was  obliged  to  receive  Austrian  troops 
to  defend  her  against  the  Turk.  To  re- 
ceive Austrian  troops  for  defense,  was  to 
allow  Austria  to  violate  every  engage- 
ment— to  yield  her  Hungary  as  a  con- 
quered country.  Austria  was  careful  that 
Hungary  should  acquire  no  new  strength 
from  within  by  internal  progress.  She 
was  not  less  careful  that  the  Sclavonic 
races  on  the  one  side,  or  the  Turk  upon 
the  other,  should  always  be  strong  enough 
to  keep  Hungary  dependent  on  her  &r 
protection.  None  of  the  former  aristo- 
cratic revolts — made  almost  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  a  class — could  eventually  suc- 
ceed. The  nobles  betrayed  each  other. 
The  high-bom  informer  reveled  at  Vienna 
in  court  favor,  and  shone  with  the  spoils 
of  other  magnates,  who  had  not  been 
speedy  enough  in  securing  their  own  par- 
don by  similar  treachery.  The  debased 
and  imbruted  peasantry  scarcely  knew 
which  master  was  the  worse,  the  native 
or  the  foreign. 

But  when  at  last  the  nation  rose  up,  those 
great  reforms  had  been  secured  which 
gave  to  every  class  a  social  position  worth 
defending  to  the  very  death.  Feudalism 
had  given  place  to  a  constitutional  system 
kindred  with  our  own,  and  abreast  with 
the  wants  of  the  time.  Equalized  taxa- 
tion, a  responsible  government,  a  more 
adequate  representation,  a  free  press — 
these  were  the  practical  objects  for  which 
Kossuth  and  tne  liberal  party  had  now 
contended  with  success.  No  Red-Re- 
publican theories,  no  fanatical  day-dreams 
these — as  the  Timea  (that  plausible  tool  of 
Austrian  despotism)  would  have  persuad- 
ed men.  Tne  Austrian  cabinet,  with 
characteristic  falsehood,  assured  the  Hun- 
garians that  it  disowned  the  Sclavonic 
outbreak  under  Jellachich,  while  it  was 
secretly  authorizing  that  chieftain  to 
ravage  Hungary  with  fire  and  sword. 
But  against  the  Croat,  and  against  the 
Austrian,  Hungarian  patriotism  prevailed. 
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Surrounded  by  foes,  yet  superior  to  them 
all,  Hungary  suooumbed  only  to  the 
hosts  of  Russia. 

What  Napoleon  said  of  the  diplomacy 
of  Mettemich  is  true  of  the  Hapsburg 
system,  from  iirst  to  last:  '^Mettemich 
mistakes  intrigue  for  policy ;  hfi  forgets 
that  a  lie  does  not  deceive  twice.''  The 
Hungarians  will  not  a  second  time  believe 
the  solemn  promises  of  Austria.  They 
will  not  a  second  time  hesitate  to  attack 
Vienna.  The  Sclavonic  principalities 
will  not  a  second  time  assist  to  enslave 
Hungary — to  be  themselves  the  next  vic- 
tims. Austria  has  every  reason  to  fear 
the  future  in  Italy.  She  has  offended  her 
Russian  allies  without  conciliating  her 
own  dependencies.  Prussia  now  refuses 
to  promise  her  assistance  should  Austria 
be  threatened  by  a  revolt  in  the  southern 
peninsula.  Austria,  it  seems,  retaliates 
by  declaring  that  she  would  not  succor 
Prussia  should  France  assail  the  Rhenish 
provinces.  But  Prussia  would  be  un- 
harmed by  Austrian  losses  in  the  south ; 
while  Austria  is  scarcely  less  concerned 
than  Prussia  should  France  encroach  upon 
the  Rhine.  Meanwhile  the  Concordat  not 
only  gives  to  Rome  what  even  a  Ferdi- 
nand II.  would  have  refused,  it  justifies  all 
the  complaints  of  Sardinia  as  to  the  nature 
of  Austrian  occupation  in  Italj.  It  is 
true  that  since  1848  the  retummg  wave 
of  despotism,  both  in  Church  and  State, 
has  apparently  overwhelmed  every  former 
sign  of  promise,  and  reduced  the  conti- 
nent to  a  subservience  more  hopeless  than 
before.  The  demands  of  the  Papacjr, 
after  lying  in  comparative  abeyance,  till 
many  began  to  think  that  enlightenment 
had  reached  at  last  in&llibility  itself,  have 
now  assumed  a  port  of  insolence  that  re- 


vives the  memory  of  Gregory  VII.,  and 
of  Innocent  lU.  The  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion made  absolute  as  doctrine ;  England 
invaded  by  territorial  titles ;  and  Austria 
yielded  up  without  reserve ;  these  are  the 
movements  which  show  that  the  old  idea 
of  universal  supremacy  at  Rome  is  active 
vet,  as  hateful,  as  audacious  as  ever.  But 
It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
the  gain  is  not  more  apparent  than  real. 
If  Rome  is  stronger  than  ever  at  Vienna, 
she  is  weaker  than  ever  at  Turin.  From 
the  south  of  the  Alps  rises  a  voice  of  im- 
peachment against  her  rule.  France  and 
England  applaud.  Even  Russia  listens. 
As  Prussia  nas  relapsed  toward  absolu- 
tism, she  has  relapsed  also  into  insignifi- 
cance. Sardinia  has  thrust  her  aside. 
Austria  is  but  at  the  beginning  of  her 
troubles.  Her  exchequer  empty,  her  pro- 
tector alienated,  her  social  abuses  intensi- 
fied by  the  absolutist  reaction,  well  may 
she  tremble  as  the  cloud  thickens  toward 
the  south.  Our  brief  survey  of  her  policy 
has  shown  how  vain  was  the  expectation, 
from  such  a  power,  of  any  honest  adher- 
ence to  either  party  in  the  recent  struggle. 
Her  obstinacy  in  the  worst  selfishness  of 
oppression  has  rendered  her  hopelessly 
feeble.  Her  feebleness  has  made  her 
mean.  At  home,  the  tree  has  been  cut 
down,  but  the  fruit  has  vanished  in  its 
fall.  Abroad,  after  attempting  to  deceive 
all,  she  discovers  that  by  all  she  has  been 
detected.  The  succession  of  petty  expe- 
dients is  not  an  infinite  series.  It  can  not 
much  further  be  prolonged.  As  the  last 
variety  of  artifice  becomes  exhausted,  it 
will  be  more  apparent  than  ever  that 
Austria  is  equally  wanting  in  the  power 
to  persist  in  wrong,  and  in  the  disposition 
to  abandon  it. 
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As  an  attractive  embellishment  to  this 
first  number  of  the  sixtieth  volume  of  The 
EcLBcnc,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  our  readers  an  admirable  por- 
trait of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
respected  among  our  citizens.  The  orig- 
inal of  this  portrait  has  long  been  well  and 
widely  known  and  honored  in  stations  of 


public  trust,  and  revered  in  the  circles 
and  walks  of  more  private  life.  In  former 
years  the  national  government  honored  him 
with  marked  proofs  of  its  confidence,  b^ 
intrusting  to  him  inquiries  of  great  deli- 
cacy and  importance.  These,  it  is  due 
to  him  to  say,  were  conducted  b^  him 
with  great  ability  and  fidelity.    We  had 
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long  been  aware  that  Governor  Bradish 
had  traveled  extensively  in  Eorope,  Afri- 
ca, and  Western  Asia ;  but  not  antil  we 
took  occasion  to  make  inquiries  did  we 
know  the  particulars  of  his  long  sojourn 
abroad,  the  various  countries  he  visited, 
the  important  inquiries  intrusted  to  him, 
and  the  valuable  services  which,  in  the 
prosecution  of  those  inquiries  and  the 
communication  of  the  result,  he  rendered 
to  our  national  government,  and,  if  we 
are  correctly  informed,  without  asking  or 
receiving  the  smallest  pecuniary  reward. 
Well  versed  in  the  leading  langui^s  of 
Europe,  and  speaking  fluently  the  Arabic 
tongue,  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  trav- 
erse the  Turkish  Empire  and  hold  extend- 
ed discussion   and  intercourse  with  the 
Sublime  Porte,  by  whom  he  was  uni- 
formly treated  with  distinguished  consid- 
eration.   The  valued  fruits  of  these  disin- 
terested and  patriotic  services  are  better 
known  by  the  national  government  at 
Washington,  than  by  the  public  at  large. 
In  presenting  this  portrait  in  the  posi- 
tion which  it  occupies  in  the'  engraving, 
we  hope  to  gratify  the  nmnerous  friends 
of  Governor  Bradish,  and  espedalty  the 
members  of  the  New-York  Historical  So- 
ciety, over  whose  deliberations  he  has  pre- 
sided for  many  years  with  so  much  dimity 
and  grace,  as  well  as  many  friends  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  over  whose  sacred 
interests  he  has  more  recently  been  chosen 
to  the    high  honor  of  president.     We 
add  the  long  cherished  feelings  of  personal 
regard.    At  his  accession  to  the  chair  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,   the  Nevs- 
York  Observer  offered  its  tribute  of  re- 
spect by  saying :  "  Governor  Bradish  has 
long  been  distinguished  for  his  adminis- 
trative and  executive  talents,  and  as  a 
residing  officer  at  public  meetings  he 
as  no  superior.    Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  parliamentary  law,  having  a  com- 
manding presence  and  dignified,  courteous 
manner,  he  discharges  the  duties  of  a  pres- 
ident with  great  ability  and  propriety. 
Governor  Bradish  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  a  man  of  warm  Christ- 
ian sympathies,  and  beloved  in  every  re- 
lation of  life."    It  may  add  interest  td 
the  portrait  to  say  that  the  chair  in  which 
Governor  Bradish  appears  to  be  seated  in 
the  engraving,  is  the  presidential  chair  of 
the  New-York  Histonoal  Society,  which, 
by  permission,  was  removed  to  the  pho- 
tograph rooms  of  Mr.  Brady  for  the  pur- 
pose.   This  chair  has  a  further  historic 
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interest,  having  been  formed  from  the 
timbers  of  the  house  in  New-York  which 
General  Washington  was  accustomed  to 
make  his  residence  while  sojourning  in 
this  city.  It  will  impart  additional  inter- 
est to  the  portrait  if  we  record  a  few 
particulars  more  personal  and  biographi- 
cal, which  we  deem  ^uite  fitting  to  the 
purpose  we  have  in  view.  We  are  only 
able  to  present  a  brief  outline  sketch  of 
the  well-spent  life,  thus  far,  of  one  whom 
many  delight  to  honor. 

LuTHBR  Bradish,  son  of  Colonel  John 
Bradish,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  Septem* 
ber,   1783,  at  Cummington,   Hampshire 
county,    Massachusetts.      In    the    year 
1800  he  entered  Williams  College,  and 
in  1804  graduated  from  that  institution 
as  Bachelor  of  Arts.      The  Institution 
subsequently  honored  him  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Laws.    He  entered  the 
profession   of  law  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  soon  after  his  admission   to 
the  Bar  he  embarked  at  New-York  for 
the     West-Indies     and    South-America. 
From    thence    he    sailed    to    England, 
visited  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  returned 
to  New-York  shortly  before  the  War  of 
1812,  in  which  he  served  as  a  volunteer. 
In    1814    he    married    Helen    Elizabeth 
Gibbs,  daughter  of  the  late  George  Gibbs, 
of  Newport,  R.  I.    In  1816  he  had  the 
misfoitune  to  lose  his  wife  and  only  child, 
a  son.    In   1820,  with  a  view  to  make 
himself  acquainted  from  personal  observa- 
tion with  the  country  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant,  and  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting and  communicating  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  information 
preliminary    to    the    establishment,   by 
treaty,  of  amicable  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Sublime  Porte  at  Constan- 
tinople, he  embarked  at  Norfolk  on  board 
the  United  States  ship-of-war,  the  Co- 
lumbus, seventh-four,  Commodore  Bain- 
bridge^s  fla^-ship,  bound  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Joining  the  United  States  Squad- 
ron at  Gibraltar,  the  combined  squadron 
proceeded  to    make  the  circuit  of  the 
Mediterranean,  touching  at  the  principal 
ports  on  the  European  and  African  coasts. 
Ketaming  to  Gibraltar,  Mr.  Bradish  was 
sent,    by    the    dispatch    vessel    of    the 
sauadron,  through  the  sea,  by  the  way 
of  Malta  and  the  Archipelago,  to  Smyrna. 
He  proceeded   thence  overland  to   the 
Gulf  of  Nicomedia ;    and  thence  across 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  bv  the  Princess  Isl- 
ands, to  Constantinople.     An  officer  of 
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the  navy  acoompaoied  Mr.  Bradish  from 
Smyrna  to  CoDstantinople  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  charge  of  any  commyinioations 
he  might  have  to  maKe  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  to  Commo- 
dore Bunbridge,  the  commander  of  the 
United  States  Squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

At  Constantinople,  and  in  excursions 
thence  into  the  surrounding  country,  Mr. 
Bradish  occupied  himself  actively  for  five 
or  six  months  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
objects,  and  in  communicating  the  result 
to  his  government.  He  encountered  at 
Constantinople  a  strong  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy, on  the  part  of  the  European  nations 
represented  tliere,  with  the  smgle  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Russia,  against  the  es- 
tablishment by  treaty  of  amicable  and 
commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey.  Ancient  monopoly 
viewed  with  hostile  feelings  the  introduc- 
tion of  open  competition,  and  saw,  with 
marked  dis&vor,  the  approach  of  a  new 
participator  in  the  profits  of  trade. 

Having  ascertained  the  true  character 
and  force  of  these  jealousies,  and  being 
assured  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Porte 
for  the  establishment  of  such  relations, 
Mr.  Bradish,  in  an  extended  communica- 
tion upon  the  subject,  pointed  out  to  his 
government  a  mode,  differing  from  those 
before  attempted  and  failed,  m  which  the 
desired  treaty  could  be  concluded.  The 
mode  thus  recommended  by  him  was, 
under  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  followed,  and  a  favorable 
treaty  of  amity  and  conmierce  successful- 
ly concluded  with  the  Porte,  by  Mr. 
Rhind,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
This  treaty  subsequently  was  duly  rati- 
fied by  the  two  governments. 

Having  accomplished  his  immediate 
objects  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Bradish 
sailed  thence  for  Egypt.  He  had  intro- 
ductions to  the  Viceroy,  the  celebrated 
Mohammed  Ali  Pasha.  He  was  received 
and  treated  by  him  with  distinguished 
kindness  and  respect.  He  had  frequent 
personal  interviews  with  him,  and  a  sub- 
sequent correspondence.  Although  Mo- 
hammed Ali  has  been  reproached  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  his  life  by  some  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  acted,  and  of  course  not  in  a  situation 
to  appreciate  justly  either  the  motives  or 
the  merits  of  such  action,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  remarkable 
YOU  UL^NO.  1 


*  men  of  his  time.  He  found  Egypt,  at  the 
commencement  of  ^is  administration,  ex- 
tremely destitute  and  depressed,  without 
order,  and  without  industry,  or  any  of 
their  fruits.  He  established  order,  or- 
ganized labor,  greatiy  extended  cultiva- 
tion, introduced  manufactures,  established 
commerce,  provided  for  the  education  of 
at  least  the  flower  of  his  youth,  created 
a  navy,  formed  an  army,  and  thus  raised 
Eg3^t  fin>m  the  degradation  in  which  he 
found  her,  to  the  condition  and  character 
of  a  respectable,  indeed  a  formidable  East- 
em  power. 

Tne  principle  of  his  administration,  it  is 
true,  was  one  of  almost  exclusive  monopo- 
ly on  the  part  of  the  government,  but  was 
perhaps  as  liberal  as  the  condition  and 
character  of  his  people  at  the  time  would 
admit.  The  Viceroy  himself  desired  its 
relaxation  so  soon  as  practicable  and  ex- 
pedient. If  not  wise  m  itself  its  results 
prove  at  least  its  adaptation  to  the  coun- 
try and  people  over  which  it  was  exer- 
cised, for,  durins  that  administration,  the 
population  of  the  country  increased  three- 
fold, and  its  aggregate  production  tenfold. 
Unfortunately  the  resusdtation,  from  the 
dust  of  ages,  of  this  ancient  and  dilapi- 
dated country,  so  auspiciously  begun 
under  Mohammed  Ali,  has  not  gone  on 
progressively  under  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, so  that  the  future  of  this  interesting 
country  is  again  thrown  into  painful  un- 
certainty and  doubt. 

Taking  leave  of  Cairo,  Mr.  Bradish  as 
cended'the  Nile,  passed  the  first  and  sec- 
ond cataracta,  and  entered  upon  the  great 
plain  of  Sennaar.  Returning  thence  to 
Cairo,  he  passed  the  outer  desert  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  thence  through  the  inner 
desert  to  Syria,  which  he  traversed  in  al- 
most every  direction.  Returning  to  Bey- 
rout  he  embarked  again  for  Constantino- 
?le,  where  he  again  passed  some  months, 
'aking  final  leave  of  this  city  of  the  Caesars 
and  the  caliphs,  he  made  the  journey,  in 
post,  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Tar- 
tars, across  the  beautiful  plains  of  Adrian- 
ople  and  Bulgaria,  the  great  mountain 
chain  of  the  Balkan,  and  the  Danube,  to 
Kew-Orsova,  in  Hungary.  He  traveled 
thence  by  Temeswar,  Presburg,  and  Bu- 
da  to  Vienna.  Alter  passing  some  time  in 
this  beautiful  capital  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
he  proceeded  thence  by  the  Sciavonian 
Provinces  and  the  Tyrol,  to  Trieste  on  the 
Adriatic ;  and  thence  by  Venice,  Ancona, 
Perugiai  Nami,  and  Term  to  Rome.  He 
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revisited  Naples  and  its  environs;  retnm- 
ed  to  Rome;  and,  after  a  residence  of 
eight  months  in  ''  The  Eternal  City,"  he 
recrossed  the  Appenines  to  Tuscany. 
Revisited  Florence  and  the  Yal  d'Amo ; 
and  proceeded  thence  to  Lombardy. 
Went  into  Sardinia;  visited  Turin  and 
Grenoa,  and  returned  by  Pavia  to  Milan. 
Visited  the  Lakes  of  Gomo,  Lugano,  and 
Maggiori;  and  thence  crossed  the  Alps, 
by  the  Simplon,  into  Switzerland.  Trav- 
ersed its  magnificent  mountain  glaciers 
and  beautiful  valleys ;  and  from  the  Falls 
of  Schaffhausen  went,  by  the  way  of  the 
Black  Forest,  to  the  Rhine  at  Stras- 
bur^.  Crossed  into  Alsace,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris.  From  Paris  he  passed 
through  Holland,  England,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, and  Finland,  to  Cronstadt  in  North- 
ern Russia;  and  thence  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  modem  capital  of  this  wonder- 
ful empire.  Having  passed  some  time  in 
this  most  beautiful  city  and  its  environs, 
he  proceeded  to  Moscow,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Russia,  and  the  winter  residence 
of  the  rich  Boyards  of  the  empire.  Thence 
he  went  to  Warsaw  in  Poland ;  and  thence, 
by  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen,  to  Berlin ; 
and  thence  to  Dresden,  the  interesting 
capital  of  Upper  Saxon^p-,  where  he  passed 
some  months.  Departing^  thence  he  as- 
cended the  vallov  of  the  Elba  into  Bohe- 
mia, and  by  Topiitz  to  Carlsbad.  Thence 
through  Bavana,  Wurtemburg,  and  the 
smaller  German  States,  to  France.  From 
Paris  he  proceeded  to  Havre,  and  em- 
barked for  Neil^-York,  where,  in  the  close 
of  1826,  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  six 
years. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827  Mr.  Bradish  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  from  Franklin  county.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1828,  1820,  and  1830;  and 
again  in  1835,  1836,  and  1837.  In  1838 
he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  elect- 
ed lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  and 
again  in  1840.    In  1842  he  was  the  Whig 


candidate  for  governor,  but  was  not 
elected. 

Since  t^e  termination  of  his  second  term 
of  office  as  lieutenant-governor,  Mr.  Bra- 
dish  has  not  participated  actively  in  party 
politics,  contenting  himself  with  exercising 
his  rights,  and  endeavoring  to  discharge 
his  duties,  as  a  private  citizen.  He,  how- 
ever, received  unsolicited,  from  his  early 
and  much  esteemed  friend,  President  Fill- 
more, the  office  of  United  States  Assistant 
Treasurer  for  New- York.  Of  this  office, 
under  the  following  administration,  he  was 
relieved  by  his  successor.  General  Dix. 

From  the  close  of  1842,  with  the  above 
exception,  Mr.  Bradish's  life  has  been  ac- 
tively devoted  to  educational,  reformatory, 
and  charitable  institutions.  In  1844  he 
was  elected  first  vice  president  of  the 
New- York  Historical  Society,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin  was 
elected  its  president.  In  1847  he  was 
elected  a  vice-president  of  the  American 
Bible  Society ;  and,  on  the  decease  of  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  was  elected 

g resident  of  the  society.  These  two  offices 
e  still  holds.  He  is  also  connected  with 
many  other  charitable  institutions.  The 
wise  counsels  and  practical  judgment  of 
Gov.  Bradish  have  led  many  charitable  in- 
stitutions in  the  city  to  elect  him  as  vice- 
president,  trustee,  or  a  member  of  some 
conunittee,  so  as  to  secure  his  influence 
and  wisdom  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs.  These  and  other  facts  which 
might  be  noted  indicate  the  high  respect 
in  which  he  is  held  in  this  great  com- 
munity. 

In  1839  Mr.  Bradish  married  Mary  Eliza 
Hart,  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  G.  Hart, 
of  the  city  of  New- York.  By  this  mar- 
riage he  has  one  child,  a  daughter.  Thus 
in  the  bosom  of  an  endearea  family,  and 
in  the  wide  circles  of  many  friends,  and  in 
the  fulfillment  of  many  important  duties,* 
public  and  private,  Gov.  Bradish  is  already 
crowned  with  graj  haira  and  with  endur- 
mg  honors. 
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ELECTRIC        LIGHT. 


The  snapping,  sharp,  decisive  electric 
spark  gives  oat  an  intense  light,  as  almost 
6very  one  knows ;  and  it  is  now,  in  these 
lecture-days,  pretty  generally  known  also 
that  a   flash  of  lightning    is    itself  an 
electric  spark  on  a  gigantic  scale.    There 
is  a  current  of  something — people  call  it 
electricity,  in  the  absence  of  anv  better 
name — rushing  from  one  point  m  space 
to  another;  and  if  it  meets  with  any 
obstacle  to  its  free  movement,  this  some- 
thing heats  the  obstacle  so  suddenly  and 
so  intensely  as  to  make  it  white  hot,  and 
therefore  incandescent.    Provided  we  do 
not  tax  it  too  closely,  this  brief  explana- 
tion will  suffice  for  the  present  purpose, 
t    Now,  multitudes  of  ingenious  men  have 
been  trying  for  years  and  years  past  to 
make  the  electric  spark  sufficiently  steady 
for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  illumination. 
The  difficulties  in  doing  this  are  very 
great.    Each  spark  endures  for  an  almost 
inconceivably  minute  space  of  time ;  in- 
somuch that  a  corUinuous  light  could  re* 
suit  only  from  a  succession  of  these  sparks 
following    each  other    at   imperceptibly 
small  intervals.    Every  contrivance  that 
could  be  devised,  until  quite  a  recent 
period,  failed  in  producing  steadiness  in 
this  succession;    the  light  was    always 
flickering,  irritating,  and  unsuitable  for 
practical  use.    Many  bnuns   have  been 
taxed  fruitlessly  in  this  search.    About 
seventeen    years    ago,    two    inventors, 
Messrs.  Greener  and  Staite,  patented  an 
electric  light  with  which  they  intended 
to   startle  the  world.    They  devised  a 
mode  of  inclosing  unall  lumps  of  pure 
carbon  in  air-tight  vessels,  and  rendering 
them  incandescent  or  luminous  by  cur- 
rents of  galvanic  electricity.    After  many 
months  of  experiment,  this  new  light  was 
actually  exhibited  outside  the  National 
Gallery,  the  north  tower  of  Hnngerford 
Suspension  Bridge,  (now  doomed,)  the 
Duke  of  York's  Column,  and  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  in   1847 ;  and  there 
was  quite  enough  to  astonish  the  London- 
ers in  the  occanonal  flashes  of  intense 


light  given  forth.  To  produce  this  result, 
two  small  pointed  pieces  of  carbon  were 
BO  placed  that  their  points  should  be  a 
small  distance  apart ;  and  as  this  distance 
slightly  increased  by  the  slow  combustion 
of  the  carbon,  so  were  the  points  brought 
again  to  their  former  distance  by  means 
of  wheel- work.  The  two  pieces  of  car- 
bon lay  directly  in  .the  path  of  a  galvanic 
current,  transmitted  from  one  copper-wire 
to  another ;  and  in  the  act  of  leapmg  over 
the  small  space  from  tlie  one  bit  of  car- 
bon to  the  other,  the  current  heated  both 
of  them  intensely,  and  made  them  give 
forth  a  dazzling  white  light.  But  these 
ingenious  inventors,  notiwithstanding  all 
their  praiseworthy  endeavors,  could  not 
obtain  a  steady  light ;  it  would  flicker  and 
intermit,  and  failed  to  become  practically 
useful,  although  they  fondly  hoped — as 
they  declared — that  streets  and  buildings 
might  thus^be  lighted  at  one  sixth  of  the 
cost  of  gas. 

Then  came  MSI.  Achereau  and  Fou- 
cault's  display  of  electric  lighting  at 
Paris,  in  1848  ;  and  M.  Le  Molt's  patent- 
ed mode  of  arranging  the  carbon-points ; 
and  other  patented  improvements  oy  Mr. 
Gillespie,  Mr.  Pearce,  Mr.  King,  and 
others.  Mr.  Grpve,  in  a  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution  ^n  1849,  stated  that  so 
far  back  as  1843  he  had  illuminated  the 
lecture-room  at  the  London  Institution 
with  the  electric  light ;  but  Dr.  Faraday 
and  all  the  scientific  men  about  that  time 
(1849)  acknowledged  the  fltful  nature  of 
the  light,  and  its  unsuitableness  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  whatever  might  be  the  cas^e 
with  special  uses.  In  the  following  year 
Mr.  Allman  tried  to  devise  a  mode  by 
which  the  distance  between  the  carbon- 
points  should  vary,  according  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  electric  current,  so  that  the 
one  quantity,  compensating  the  other, 
might  produce  an  equality  in  the  light ; 
but  this  required  apparatus  too  delicately 
adjusted  for  such  works.  Next  came 
Mr.  Paine's  electric  water-light — a  project 
which  drove  the  American  newspapers 
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almost  wild  with  delieht,  and  absorbed  a 
great  many  notes  or  admiration  in  the 
printing.  The  inventor  was  credited 
with  much  more  than  the  introduction  of 
a  substitate  for  candles  and  gas.  A  Bos- 
ton  newspaper  asserted  not  only  ^'  that 
he  had  extorted  from  nature  the  secret  of 
the  .artificial  production  of  light  at  a 
nominal  cost,  but  that  he  has  got  hold  of 
the  key  which  unlocks,  and  enables  him 
to  command  a  new  force  of  nature,  which 
is  soon  to  supersede  most  of  the  forces 
now  employed  —  something  which  is 
destined  to  work  a  revolution  both  in 
science  and  art."  Experience  has  not 
realized  this  brilliant  anticipation.  Mr. 
Paine^s  apparatus  consisted  of  a  glass 
jar  containmg  spirits  of  turpentine,  an- 
other glass  jar  containing  water,  two 
strips  of  copper,  a  small  tube  which 
terminated  in  a  jet  or  burner,  and  an 
electro  -  galvanic  machine.  .When  the 
machine  was  worked,  water  was  decom- 
posed, bubbles  of  gas  escaped  from  the 
jar,  these  bubbles  passed  through  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  a  brilliant  Tight  was 
produced  by  ignition.  A  battle  of  the 
chemists  ensued.  Mr.  Paine  asserted  that 
the  customary  theory  about  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  water,  is  incorrect ;  and  that 
the  truth,  as  he  had  developed  it,  would 
supply  us  with  a  source  of  hgDtfar  cheap- 
er than  any  before  known.  These  views 
were  stoutly  combated  by  those  who  held 
to  the  more  usual  opinions.  Mr.  Paine's 
plan,  whatever  may  have  been  his  theo- 
retical views,  did  not  come  successfully 
into  practice.  About  the  same  time  M. 
Nollet  obtained  an  English  patent  for 
another  plan,  in  which  water  was  to  play 
a  great  part.  Water  was  to  be  decom- 
posed by  galvanism ;  the  liberated  hydro- 
gen was  to  take  up  a  dose  of  carbon  from 
another  agent ;  the  carburetted  hydrogen 
thus  produced  was  to  yield  a  brilliant 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  such  an 
amount  of  heat  as  would  constitute  an 
economic  substitute  for  coal  in  boiler-fur- 
naces. This,  like  Mr.  Paine's  plan,  failed 
to  come  into  effective  use. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  many  modes 
have  been  attempted  for  giving  the  elec- 
tric light  a  kind  and  degree  of  steadiness 
suitable  for  practical  purposes ;  and  if  we 
follow  the  history  of  the  subject  within 
the  last  few  years, we  shall  find  other  indi- 
cations of  analogous  character.  In  two 
instances,  at  least,  the  electric  light  has 
been   made    available    for    engmeering 


operations.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
light  was  employed  at  the  works  of  the 
new  Westminster  Bridge  (now  finished). 
When  the  foundations  were  being  laid  in 
1858,  much  of  the  work  could  be  done 
only  at  low-water,  and  it  thence  became 
desirable  to  continue  the  operations  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  when  the 
tide  suited.  To  effect  this  an  electric 
light,  equal  in  intensity  to  seventy- 
two  argand  jets,  was  produeed  on 
shore  by  means  of  an  electro-galvanic 
apparatus.  The  light  was  about  two 
hundred  feet  distant  from  a  stage  or  plat- 
form on  which  a  number  of  men  were 
employed  in  pile-driving,  and  was  aug- 
mented by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  Chappins' 
reflectors.  The  light  was  rather  nicker- 
ing, but  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
being  likened  by  the  men  to  that  of  the 
full  moon.  In  another  instance,  in  France, 
the  electric  light  was  employed  to  give 
light  to  the  workmen  employed  at  night 
in  excavating  the  stupendous  docks  at 
Cherbourg,  which  have  excited  so  much 
attention.  Two  sets  of  apparatus  were 
used,  each  maintained  by  one  of  Bunsen's 
large  batteries  of  fifty  pair  of  plates. 
The  light  was  of  intensity  Enough  for  the 
reauirements  of  eight  hundred  men. 

In  1862  MM.  Dumas  and  Benoit  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  the  electric 
light  for  mining  purposes.  A  galvanic 
battery,  a  Ruhuikorff's  coil,  and  a  Geisa- 
ler's  tube  —  three  forms  of  apparatus 
well  known  to  electricians,  but  rather  too 
complicated  to  be  described  here — are 
used.  The  light  produced  by  those  agen- 
cies does  not  heat  the  tube  that  contains 
it ;  it  is  isolated  and  distinct,  so  that  no 
gas  in  the  mine  can  gain  access  to  it ;  it 
is  as  compact  as  an  ordinary  mining-lamp; 
it  will  work  twelve  hours,  with  only  an 
occasional  movement  of  the  carbon  with 
a  rod ;  and  the  miner  can  easily  carry  it 
about  with  him  in  a  small  carpet-bag. 
About  the  same  time  M.  Serrin  succeeded 
in  making  the  electric  light  burn  under 
water,  thereby  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  hydrauHo  engineer  a  source  of  light 
likely  to  be  very  valuable  in  various  con- 
structive works  relating  to  piers,  sea-walls, 
sunken  rocks,  sunken  wrecKs ;  and  to  the 
shipwrights,  an  aid  in  examining  the  bot- 
toms of  ships  needing  repair. 

In  another  direction,  inventors  have 
sought  for  modes  of  illuminating  build' 
ings  and  open  public  places.  Mr.  Oas- 
siot,  in  1860,  communicated  to  the  Royal 
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Society  the  rationale  of  a  beautiful  con- 
irivanoe  for  throwing  a  brilliant  light  into 
a  room.  A  glass  carbonic-acid  tube,  one 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  coiled 
round  into  a  kind  of  flat  spiral ;  the  two 
ends,  considerably  widened,  are  bent 
downwards  nearly  side  by  side,  and  in- 
closed in  a  small  wooden  box ;  platinum 
slips,  connected  with  a  RuhmkorfiTs  coil, 
enter  these  two  widened  ends;  and 
when  a  current  is  generated,  the  whole 
spiral  becomes  brilliantly  illuminated. 

Concerning  the  lighting  of  the  fronts 
of  buildings.  Dr.  Phipson,  in  bis  recent 
work  on  Phosphorescence^  has  brought 
forward  a  curious  speculation.  He  states 
that  when  houses  are  freshly  whitewashed 
— ^that  is,  coated  with  lime-wash — and 
when  the  sun  has  been  shining  brightly 
on  them  during  the  day,  a  faint  phosphor- 
escent light  is  visible  on  them  at  night ; 
and  he  suggests  that,  by  employing  sul- 
phide of  calcium  or  sulphide  of  barium, 
the  phosphorescence  misrht  possibly  be 
strong  enough  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
artiflcial  light.  However,  this  is  a  matter 
connected  with  the  theory  of  phosphor- 
escence, rather  than  with  that  of  the 
electric  light. 

In  the  summer  of  1861,  the  electric 
Itght  was  employed  to  illuminate  the  Conr 
du  Carrousel  and  the  Cour  du  Palais 
Royal  at  Paris.  On  these  occasions  mag- 
neto-electric machines  were  used  instead 
of  electro-galvanic  machines.  In  one  of 
the  experiments  the  machines  placed  in  one 
of  the  lower  rooms  of  the  Tuileries  were 
worked  by  a  four-horse-power  steam-en- 
gine. When  the  horse-shoe  magnets  had 
attained  a  revolution  of  sixty  turns  per 
minute,  communication  was  opened  with 
two  copper-wires,  each  three  hundred 
meters  in  length,  and  a  light  was  produc- 
ed equal  in  intensity  to  that  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  carcel  lamps.  In  another  exper- 
iment, the  whole  of  the  court  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  the  two  entrances  of 
the  Rue  St.  Honoro,  were  lighted  up 
almost  as  with  the  light  of  a  full  moon. 
The  distance  asunder  of  the  carbon-points 
was,  in  these  instances,  maintained  by  an 
ingenious  apparatus  invented  by  M.  Ser- 
rin,  and  called  by  him  the  ^^  Automatic 
Regulator."  In  this  apparatus,  which  the 
inventor  described  at  the  Oxford  Me<(ting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1860,  the 
two  carbon-points  are  placed  one  above 
another,  and  a  wheel  and  a  pendulum  are 
so  combined  as  to  keep  the  carbon-points 


always  at  a  uniform  distance,  notwith* 
standing  the  gradual  burning  away  of  the 
substance.  At  a  soiree  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  some  time  aso,  M.  Serrin^s 
apparatus  was  employed  under  very 
pleasing  and  attractive  circumstances; 
for  the  brilliant  electric  light,  transmitted 
through  ground  glass  globes,  and  through 
Messrs.  Defries's  glass  prisms,  became  at 
once  beautiful  in  tint  and  bearable  in  in- 
tensity. In  one  of  the  experiments  at 
Paris,  M.  Duboscq  displayed  an  electric 
light  in  a  great  hall  where  a  thousand 
persons  were  assembled  at  a  literary 
soiree;  the  light  was  strong  enough  to 
read  ordinary  type  at  a  distance  of  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  apparatus.  Other 
experiments  of  analogous  character  have 
been  made  in  Paris  and  in  London. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
problem  concerning  the  applicability  of 
the  electric  light  to  light-nouse  purposes 
should  have  engaged  much  attention  on 
the  part  of  scientific  and  practical  men, 
seeing  that  the  light  required  must  neces- 
sarily be  very  intense,  m  order  to  pene- 
trate to  a  great  distance,  and  to  overcome 
to  some  extent  even  the  resisting  medium 
of  fog  or  mist.  Burning  coal,  tar,  and 
other  rough  substances,  were  superseded 
by  lamps  and  candles  of  various  kinds ; 
and  then  were  devised  numerous  arrange- 
ments of  focalizing  apparatus,  to  concen- 
trate the  rays  chiefly  in  one  direction,  by 
reflection  from  bright  concave  metallic 
surfaces,  or  by  refraction  through  glass 
lenses.  The  lime-light  or  Drummond 
light,  produced  by  the  action  of  oxyhydro- 
gen  on  lime,  has  also  been  occasionally 
employed,  but  not  to  any  great  extent, 
owing  to  difiiculties  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  gas.  There  have  been 
also  obstructions  of  a  sufficiently  discour- 
aging kind  in  the  attempts  to  apply  the 
electnc  light  as  a  substitute  for  these 
earlier  contrivances.  Nevertheless,  the 
difficulties  are  gradually  disappearing.  In 
January  of  the  present  year  Captain 
Bolton  telegraphea  during  a  hazy  night 
from  Portsmouth  to  Bembridge,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  a  distance  of  thirteen 
miles;  he  used  the  limelight,  with  a 
modification  of  Morse's  telegraphic  alpha- 
bet. The  success  was  such  as  to  show 
that,  with  the  electnc  light  instead  of  the 
lime-light,  this  method  might  be  peculiar- 
ly valuable  in  time  of  war. 

As  concerns  regular  light-house  illumin- 
ation, however,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
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year  1857,  when  the  Trinity  Hoase,  as 
the  official  authority  in  these  matters, 
caused  experiments  to  be  made  on  the 
subject.  They  were  conducted  first  by 
Dr.  Faraday  and  Professor  Holmes ;  then 
the  latter  was  desired  to  frame  a  practical 
system ;  and  finally,  this  system  had  the 
benefit  of  Dr.  Faraday's  approval  and 
suggestions.  The  chief  feature  in  these 
labors  was  the  substitution  of  the  mag- 
neto-electric machine  for  the  galvanic ; 
that  is,  the  production  of  a  current  and  a 
spark  by  magnetic  instead  of  galvanic 
action.  At  the  end  of  December,  1858, 
matters  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  per- 
mit of  an  electric  light  bein^  tried  at  the 
Sonth-Foreland  light  house,  m  Kent ;  but 
as  the  apparatus  was  imperfect  in  some 
particulars,  and  the  results  unsatisfactory, 
the  lighting  was  suspended  for  a  while, 
to  admit  of  further  improvements.  In 
March,  1859,  the  apparatus  was  again  set 
up ;  and  Dr.  Faraday  made  a  report  to 
the  Trinity  House  in  reference  to  it.  The 
important  part  of  the  report  was,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  learned  philosopher's 
opinion  that  Professor  Holmes  had  prao- 
ticallv  established  the  fitness  and  sufiicien- 
cy  or  the  magneto-electric  light  for  light- 
house purposes,  so  far  as  its  nature  and 
management  are  concerned.  The  light 
produced  was  powerful  beyond  any  other 
that  he  had  seen  so  applied ;  its  regularity 
in  the  lantern  was  great ;  and  its  manage- 
ment was  easy.  I^rly  in  1860,  t>r.  Far- 
aday aeain  visited  the  light-house,  and 
found  that  the  electric  light  was  doing  its 
duty  bravely,  so  long  as  it  shone.  There 
was,  however,  one  circumstance  that 
caused  anxiety  to  the  light-keeper:  the 
light  now  and  then  had  a  tendency  to  go 
out,  either  owin^  to  the  breaking  off  of 
the  end  of  the  bits  of  carbon,  or  to  some 
disarrangement  of  the  fine  mechanical 
work  of  the  lamp.  It  is  true  that  the 
slightest  touch  by  the  light-keeper  brought 
the  carbon-]^oints  into  the  proper  position 
again ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  serious  mat- 
ter, for  it  required  the  keeper  to  be  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,  instead  of  regarding 
the  apparatus  as  automatic  or  self-regu- 
lating. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Faraday  before  the  Royal  Institution,  on 
the  9th  March,  1800,  he  spoke  in  warm 
praise  of  Professor  Holmes's  apparatus. 
•The  power  was  produced  by  several  mag- 
nets set  into  rapid  revolution,  inducing  an 
electric  current  in  helical  coils  of  copper- 


wire  ;  and  this  current  was  made  to  produce 
light  at  and  between  two  carbon-points. 
"There  are  two  magneto-electric  machines 
at  the  South-Foreland,"  said  Dr.  Faraday, 
"  each  being  put  in  motion  by  a  two-horse- 
power steam-engine ;  and  excepting  wear 
and  tear,  the  whole  consumption  of  ma- 
terial to  produce  the  light  is  that  which 
is  required  to  raise  steam  for  the  engines, 
and  carbon-points  in  the  lantern."  This 
is  certainly  a  wonderful  example  of  what 
now-a-days  is  called  the  correlation  or 
convertibility  of  forces :  "  a  lucifer-match 
kindles  paper  and  wood;  these  kindle 
coke  or  coal ;  the  heat  thence  produced 
makes  water  boil ;  the  boilins  water  be- 
comes converted  into  steam ;  the  pressure 
of  this  steam  moves  a  piston ;  the  piston 
moves  a  fly-wheel ;  the  rotating  fly-wheel 
causes  a  series  of  magnets  to  rotate ;  this 
magnet-rotation  induces  an  electric  cur- 
rent through  a  copper- wire ;  this  current 
intensely  heats  two  bits  of  carbon  at  their 
point  of  separation ;  and  the  heated  car- 
bon gives  forth  an  intensely  brilliant  light 
— and  so  we  mount  upward  from  the 
lucifer-match  to  the  electric  light,  by  an 
unbroken  chain  of  causes  and  effects." 
Dr.  Faraday  went  on  to  state :  "  The  lamp 
is  a  delicate  arrangement  of  machinery, 
holding  the  two  carbons  between  which 
the  electric  light  exbts,  and  regulating 
their  adjustment ;  so  that  whilst  they 
gradually  consume  away,  the  place  of  the 
light  shall  not  be  altered.  The  electric 
wires  end  in  the  two  bars  of  a  small  rail- 
way, and  upon  these  the  lamp  stands. 
When  the  carbons  of  a  lamp  are  nearly 
gone,  that  lamp  is  lifted  off,  and  another 
instantly  pushed  into  its  place.  The  ma- 
chines and  lamp  have  done  their  duty 
during  the  past  six  months  in  a  real  and 
practical  manner.  The  light  has  never 
gone  out  through  any  deficiency  or  cause 
in  the  engine  or  machine-house ;  and 
when  it  has  become  extinguished  in  the 
lantern,  a  single  touch  of  the  keeper's 
hand  has  set  it  shining  as  bright  as  ever. 
The  light  shone  up  and  down  the  Channel, 
and  across  into  France,  with  a  power  far 
surpassing  that  of  any  other  fixed  light 
within  sight,  or  any  where  existent.  The 
experiment  has  been  a  good  one." 

Dr.  Faraday  felt  himself  justified  in  re- 
commending to  Trinity  House,  in  1860,  a 
further  trial  of  this  excellent  invention. 
They  acceded  to  his  views,  and  after  a 
time  established  an  electric  light  at  the 
Dnngeness  light-house.    The  electric  ap- 
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paratus  was  nearly  the  same,  bat  the  opti- 
cal accessories  were  more  complete  than 
at  the  South-Foreland,  so  as  to  focalize 
the  ravs  in  a  more  practically  useful  man- 
ner. By  a  judicious  arrangement,  the  old 
oil*lamp  and  reflectors  were  retained,  with- 
out disturbance,  that  they  might  be  used 
again  if  the  electric  light  went  wrong,  or 
both  might  be  used  together  in  very  fog- 
gy weather.  Some  careful  experiments, 
showed,  however,  that  so  overwhelming 
is  the  intensity  of  the  electric  light,  com- 
pared with  any  form  of  oil-lamp,  that  the 
latter  scarcely  adds  any  thing  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  light  produced  by  the  former ; 
this  is  especially  the  case  at  very  long 
distances,  showing  the  penetrating  nature 
of  the  electric  light.  During  I860,  1861, 
and  1862,  Dr.  Faraday  made  multiplied 
experiments  and  observations  on  the 
Dungeness  light.  He  gradually  arrived 
at  these  conclusions  in  favor  of  the  oil- 
light  system,  as  compared  with  the 
electric :  that  it  is  more  simple  to  man- 
age; that  it  requires  only  two  keepers 
alternately  in  a  light-house,  whereas  the 
electric  system  requires  men  who  under- 
stand   the   management    and    repair   of 


steam-engines,  as  well  as  lamps  and  their 
watchful  adjustment ;  that  the  failure  of 
the  light  is  less  probable,  on  account  of 
the  greater  simplicity  of  the  apparatus ; 
and  lastly,  that  tne  expense  of  the  oil  sys- 
tem  is  less  than  that  of  the  electric  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,  the  allpowenul 
intensity  of  the  light  is,  in  Dr.  I^raday's 
opinion,  far  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
the  advantages  on  the  other  side. 

In  conclusion,  there  seems  every  justifi- 
cation for  expecting  that  the  still  remain- 
ing difficulties  will  one  by  one  be  con- 
<|uered,  and  that  we  shall  see  the  electric 
light  adopted  extensively  for  light-house 
purposes.  A  light  that  renders  England 
and  France  visible  to  each  other  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  that — as  is  as- 
serted— enables  print  to  be  read  at  a  dis- 
tance of  little  less  than  ten  miles,  is  surely 
a  light  that  will  triumph  over  all  petty 
obstacles.  The  fitful  results  of  the  electric 
light  at  the  recent  public  illumination  on 
the  10th  of  March,  were  no  proof  to  the 
contrary ;  they  only  showed  that  incom- 
plete arrangements  naturally  produce  in- 
complete action. 


Vrom    the    Temple    Bar    Magftslne. 


FORTY      PER      CENT.       OF      LIFE. 


Thb  words  haunt  me — ^^  Forty  per 
centy  It  is  the  first  thing  I  think  of  when 
I  wake,  the  last  before  I  sleep.  Were  I 
a  dreamer,  my  nightly  visions  would  be 
of  forty  per  cent.  I^ot  profit;  not  a 
dividend; — alas,  no.  It  is  a  very  dead 
loss  indeed. 

The  forty  per  cent,  that  haunts  and 
troubles  me  comes,  year  after  year,  in 
the  bills  of  mortalitv.  It  is  the  dread 
fiict,  that  of  all  the  children  bom  m  these 
fair  lands  of  England  and  Wales,  forty 
per  cent,  die  before  they  are  one  year  old. 
Four  out  of  every  ten,  four  hundred  of 
every  thousand,  four  hundred  thousand 
of  every  million,  are  placed  in  little  coffins 
and  laid  in  little  graves  before  they  are 
one  year  old.  It  is  the  saddest  fact  I 
find  in  all  our  sad  statistics.    I  have  read 


about  King  Herod  and  the  massacre  of 
the  Innocents.  That  was  a  long  way  off 
and  a  good  while  ago ;  but  this  infant 
mortality — this  forty  per  cent,  of  dead 
babies — is  now^  and  here. 

If  children  ought  to  die  as  soon  as  bom 
in  such  a  large  proportion,  I  have  no 
more  to  say.  I  will  submit  to  the  will  of 
Providence  and  the  destiny  of  the  race. 
But  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  see  that 
it  is  so  of  the  lower  races  of  animals ;  why, 
then,  of  man?  The  natural  destiny  of  a 
dog  or  a  horse  is  to  live,  grow  to  maturity, 
and,  barring  accidents,  die  of  old  age. 
One  would  say  that  this  was  the  natural 
order  of  things.  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
b  as  much  so  with  respect  to  human 
creatures  as  to  any  branch  of  the  animal 
creation.    We  are  bom  to  live  as  surely 
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as  we  are  bom  to  die;  to  live  our 
natural  lives,  and  die  our  natural  deaths. 

If  it  were  not  so^if  a  certain  portion 
of  all  children  bom  were  naturally  des- 
tined to  die  in  infancy — we  should  find 
this  percentage  of  mortality  equally  dis- 
tributed among  all  classes  and  in  aU  locali- 
ties. The  man  with  ten  children  would 
expect  to  bury  four  in  their  first  year — 
alike  in  town  and  country,  alike  among 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Every  one  knows 
that  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind.  Every 
one  koows  that  there  are  thousands  of 
&milies  in  which  ii'om  five  to  twenty 
chUdren  are  born  and  grow  to  maturity, 
and  that  scarcely  any  are  lost;  while 
there  are  others,  in  different  localities  and 
circumstances,  whose  families  are  under 
the  sod  of  the  churchyards. 

If  a  farmer  lose  his  cattle  or  sheep,  we 
look  for  a  cause,  and  we  are  pretty  sure 
to  find  one.  But  our  children  die  by  mil- 
lions, and  we  set  it  down  as  the  will  of 
God.  And  so  it  is.  It  is  the  will  of  God 
that  fire  should  bum,  that  water  should 
drown,  and  that  arsenic  and  bad  air  should 

Soison  grown  peonle  and  children  to 
eath.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  foul  air, 
the  crowd-poison,  filth,  and  darkness 
should  kill  little  children.  And  sixty  or 
seventy  of  every  hundred  bom  into  such 
conditions  die  in  infancy.  Where  is  the 
mortality  greatest  ?  W  here  there  is  least 
of  pure  2ur  and  sunshine,  healthful  food, 
ana  clean  water.  Where  do  the  greatest 
proportion  of  infants  ^ow  up  to  matur- 
ity r  Where  the  air  is  sweetest ;  where 
the  conditions  of  a  natural,  healthful  ex- 
istence are  best  fulfilled. 

The  rich  are  not  always  wise.  Thev 
injure  themselves  and  their  children  with 
indulgences,  coddling;  and  often  with 
excessive  feeding,  late  hours,  and  various 
dissipations.  They  do  not  always  know 
the  use  or  value  of  pure  air  and  cold 
water.  Perhaps  they  eat  too  much,  or  of 
food  too  rich,  as  the  poor  are  forced  to 
err  in  the  opposite  direction.  But, 
granting  all  this,  the  great  fact  remains, 
that  the  forty  per  cent,  of  infantine  mor- 
tality falls  very  lightly  on  the  rich,  and  is 
borne  very  largely  by  the  poor.  It  is  St. 
Giles  that  furnishes  the  terrible  array  of 
little  corpses,  not  St.  James.  The  market 
for  small  coffins  is  in  Bethnal  Green,  not 
in  Belgravia.  As  a  rule,  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  the  comfortable 
classes  of  English  society  grow  up  to 
maturity.    Much  the  larger  number  do  so. 


The  loss  in  these  classes  in  infancy  does 
not  exceed  twenty  per  cent.,  and  probably 
falls  short  of  ten.  How  heavv,  then,  the 
loss  that  falls  upon  the  poor!  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  higher  classes  knows 
what  large  families  are  bom  and  reared, 
and  how  few  comparatively  are  the  early 
deaths  among  them.  Cases  in  the 
highest  ranks  in  the  land  will  occur  to 
every  reader  where  such  large  families 
have  been  reared  without  loss.  How  is  it 
among  the  poor  ?  Almost  every  mother 
mourns  her  darlings.  One  says :  ^^  I  have 
had  nine  children,  and  but  three  are 
alive ;"  and  sometimes  one  hears  a  terri- 
ble thanksgiving  for  this  sorest  of  calam- 
ities. There  are  districts  in  London 
where,  of  the  infants  bom  in  or  taken  to 
the  workhouse,  from  the  bad  conditions 
in  which  they  are  bom,  or  in  which  they 
are  kept,  none  livebeyond  a  twelvemonth. 
All  die.  Such,  at  least,  have  been  at 
certain  penods  the  published  statistics. 

Killing  is  not  always  murder,  .and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  always  justifiable 
homicide.  If  forty  per  cent,  of  the  child- 
ren bom  in  England  die  before  they  are  a 
year  old,  when  at  least  ninety  per  cent, 
ought  to  live,  somebody  is  responsible  for 
the  unnatural  end  of  thirty  per  cent. 
Yes;  three  hundred  of  every  thousand 
bom  may  be  safely  set  down  as  cases  of 
homicide,  with  or  without  malice,  and 
proper  subjects  for  the  investigations  of 
coroners'  inquests  and  parliamentary  com- 
missions. 

Let  us  see  what  kills  them.  What 
names  do  the  doctors,  when  any  are 
called,  give  to  their  diseases?  And, 
furthermore,  what  do  they  mean  by  these 
names,  which  are  set  down  in  the  bills 
of  mortality?  Words  conceals  ideas; 
words  cover  things,  and  hide  the  *  truth. 
In  the  old  London  biUs  of  mortality, 
published  two  hundred  years  ago,  there 
was  less  Latin  and  Greek,  and  more 
honesty  and  plain  English.  One  may 
read  there  how  a  certain  number  of  honest 
Englishmen  died  every  year  of  "a  sur- 
feit," or  of  "  a  grypinge  of  ye  gutts.*' 
The  phrases  were  not  so  polite  as  those 
now  in  vogue  for  the  same  prevalent 
diseases;  but  the  last  was  good  honest 
Saxon,  and  told  what  they  meant  to  tell — 
the  truth. 

Now,  an  infant  dies  of  marasmus,  of 
cholera  infantum,  of  convulsions,  of  scar- 
latina, of  diphtheria,  of  hooping-cough,  of 
measles.     These  diseases  carry  off  four 
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fifths  of  all  the  young  children  who  die 
annaally  in  Great  Britain;  yet  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  fact  in  science,  that  not  one 
well-born  and  well-kept  child  in  a  hun- 
dred will  ever  die  of  one  of  these  diseases. 
Not  one  snch  child  in  a  hundred  will  have 
these  diseases;  or  if  they  have  any  of 
them,  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  will  prove 
fatal. 

Take  marasmus,  the  slow  wasting  away 
or  fading  out  of  scrofulous  babes.  To  be 
scrofulous,  they  must  be  badly  bom  or 
badly  nurtured.  Men  and  women  who 
are  diseased  by  crowding,  filth,  bad  air, 
and  insufficient  nutriment,  can  not  give 
the  boon  of  health  to  their  children.  We 
can  not  expect  sickly  men  and  women  to 
have  healthy  children ;  and  where  the 
causes  of  diseases  do  not  manifest  their 
effects  upon  the  parents^  they  are  sure  to 
be  felt  by  their  offspring.  Thus  thousands 
of  little  ones  are  bom  to  die — only  to  die, 
and  have  no  other  earthly  destiny.  Scrof- 
ula attacks  the  mesenteric  glands,  strikes 
at  the  center  of  the  nutritive  system,  and 
they  waste  away.  lAhey  had  any  chance 
of  fife,  it  is  destroyed.  They  are  depriv- 
ed of  that  great  stimulant  of  vitality, 
sunshine;  of  that  greatest  necessity, 
fresh  air;  they  are  nursed  on  gin  and 
beer,  or  fed  on  the  milk  of  cows  slop-fed, 
and  but  little  healthier  than  their  own 
mother's.  If  they  have  life  enough  to 
complain  with  the  moans  of  infancy,  they 
are  quieted  and  poisoned  with  Godfrey's 
Cordial,  or  some  other  preparation  of 
opium.  What  is  there  for  such  a  child 
but  the  nauseous  and  useless  draught,  the 
wasting  consumption,  the  sure  decay,  and 
the  little  coffin  ? 

Cholera  infantum  is  a  stronger  fight  for 
life,  but  equally  unavailing.  Here  is  no 
absolute  necessity  of  death.  The  scrofu- 
lous taint,  if  it  exists,  as  it  probably  does 
in  most  cases,  is  mild,  and  not  fixed  upon 
vital  organs.  Physicians  who  know  most 
of  this  disease  and  of  its  rava^s,  declare 
that  bad  air,  and  bad  air  alone,  is  the  cause 
of  its  mortality.  It  is  the  scourge  of 
towns,  and  of  the  hot  season.  It  is  never 
found  in  the  country ;  country  air  is  a  cure 
for  it.  The  open  air  of  the  parks  and  the 
best  parts  of  the  town  is  the  best  preven- 
tive for  those  unable  to  breathe  the  purer 
air  of  the  country.  The  victims  of  cholera 
infantum  are  as  surely  poisoned  as  if  each 
had  swallowed  its  sufficient  dose  of  arsenic. 
It  belongs  entirely  to  the  class  of  prevent- 
able dbeases* 


Great  numbers  of  infiints  die  in  convul- 
sions or  fits.  The  poisons  bred  in  narrow 
lanes,  filthy  courts,  and  in  every  crowd  of 
uncleanly  human  beings,  when  they  fall 
upon  the  brain  and  nervous  systems  of 
infants  act  like  strychnine,  and  are 
scarcely  less  fittal.  A  healthy-bom  child, 
reared  in  healthful  conditions^  never  died 
of  convulsions.  That  is  as  sure  a  fact  as 
any  in  medical  science. 

One  is  astonished  to  see  that  thousands 
of  children  die  in  London,  and  I  believe 
it  is  the  same  in  other  large  towns,  of 
hooping-cough — ^the  last  disease  one  would 
expect  a  healthy  child  to  die  of ;  a  disease 
that  readily  yields  to  proper  treatment,  or 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may 
be  left  to  run  its  course  with  scarcely  a 
thought  of  danger.  What,  then,  must 
be  the  complications  which  give  it  so  ter- 
rible a  mortality?  What  must  be  the 
conditions  that  convert  every  trifling 
ailment  of  infancy  into  a  Herod  of 
destruction  ? 

By  this  time  the  "  crowd-poison  "  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  understood  and  carefully 
yarded  against.  If  there  is  any  human 
mterest  which  needs  the  protection  of 
legislative  enactment  and  police  regula- 
tions, it  is  the  right  and  necessity  to 
breathe  pure  air.  The  world  ought  not 
to  be  ignorant  about  the  cause  of  so  much 
suffering  and  such  a  vast  mortality.  There 
have  been  instances  in  this  country  in 
which  prisoners  crowded  together  m  a 
jail  have  bred  a  poison  which  killed 
judges,  lawyers,  and  jurymen  when  they 
were  brought  out  to  be  tried.  Jail- 
fever  comes  of  the  crowd^poison  of  jails, 
and  was  common  before  government  took 
better  care  of  the  health  of  criminals  than 
of  that  of  honest  poor  people.  Ship-fever 
came  from  the  same  crowding  filth,  and 
bad  air  in  ships.  Go  to  sea  now,  and  the 
law  secures  you  a  certain  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  space ;  and  there  are  contrivances, 
more  or  less  effective,  for  ventilation.  To 
be  crowded  and  smothered  you  must  not 
go  to  sea  or  to  prison,  but  live  in  honesty 
on  shore,  where  the  protective  power  of 
the  law  can  never  reach  you.  Here  you 
may  crowd ;  here  you  may  stifle ;  here 
you  may  die  of  typhus — the  name  given 
to  the  effects  of  the  crowd-poison,  filth- 
poison,  rotting-graveyard-poison,  cold, 
hungrer,  and  nakedness  on  shore. 

Whatever  lowers  the  tone  of  vitality 
in  parents  predisposes  their  children  to 
disease.    A  child  is  bom  with  weak  vital- 
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ity,  and  conseqnently  with  weak  powers 
or  resistance  to  the  causes  of  disease. 
Whatever  affects  the  parents  injarionsly, 
aflfects  their  children  before  birth  and 
after  birth.  How  is  a  badly-conditioned, 
badly-nourished  mother  to  bear  a  strong 
healthy  child,  likely  to  live  and  add  to  the 
best  wealth  of  the  nation  ?  It  is  impos- 
ble ;  and  if  legislators  knew  as  much  of 
human  beings  as  they  generally  do  of  dogs 
and  horses,  sheep  and  cattle,  they  would 
see  that  the  buls  of  mortality  and  the 
death-rate  in  infancy  demonstrate  the  fact 
of  social  conditions  that-  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  exist  a  single  day ;  that  are 
more  important  than  national  defenses ; 
that  affect  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  the 
foundations  of  its  prosperity  and  power. 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  other  diseases 
of  infancy— croup,  scarlatina,  measles,  etc. 
Thev  are  fatal  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
weak  vitalities  and  bad  conditions  of  the 
patients.  A  healthy  child,  brought  up  on 
pure  and  simple  food,  with  cleanliness, 
air,  and  exercise,  either  entirely  escapes 
these  diseases,  or  has  them  so  lightly  that 
they  are  scarcely  an  inconvenience. 
Measles  and  scarlatina  are  fatal  to  the 
young,  as  cholera  is  &tal  to  adults ;  that 
is,  those  die  who  are  so  predisposed  that 
their  power  of  resistance  is  less  than  the 
strength  of  the  disease,  other  things  being 
equal,  of  course,  with  respect  to  the 
medical  treatment.  I  do  not  wish  to  un- 
dervalue this.  Physicians  have  always 
the  power  at  least  to  do  mischief;  and 
any  wise  physician  will  bear  me  out  in 
saying  that  treatment  has  very  little  in- 
fluence in  diminishing  the  mortality  of 
these  diseases.  There  may  be  a  dozen 
varying  and  opposite  modes  of  practice, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  bad  oases  die  under  all, 
and  the  good  ones  recover.  Those  often 
do  the  best  who  have  no  medical  treat- 
ment whatever.  The  disease,  fatal  or 
otherwise,  does  not  differ.  The  infection, 
contagion,  atmospheric  influence,  or  what- 
ever Uie  determining  cause  may  be,  was 
the  same.  The  difference  is  in  the 
patients,  and  their  constitutions  and 
conditions. 

The  Asiatic  cholera  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration.  It  passed  around  the  world. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inciting, 
determining  cause  of  the  disease  passed 
from  place  to  place,  appeared  and  disap- 
peared. But  its  ravages  were  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  those  upon  whom  it 
acted.    It  was  the  disease  of  the  poor,  the 


badly  nurtured,  the  profligate — ^in  a  word, 
of  people  in  bad  sanitary  conditions  and 
of  a  low  vitality.  Not  five  per  cent,  of  its 
victims  were  among  the  upper  or  middle 
classes  of  society.  Almost  its  entire  force 
fell  upon  the  laboring  population  and  the 
poor.  It  may  be  doubted  i^  out  of  all 
who  died  of  cholera  in  England,  there 
were  one  hundred  persons  of  the  upper 
million  who  are  ranked  by  statisticians 
as  belonging  to  the  aristocracy.  The  hos- 
pitals and  graveyards  *of  every  land  it  vis- 
ited were  filled  with  the  crowded,  the  un- 
cleanly, the  badly  nourished,  exhausted, 
and  therefore  in  many  cases  intemperate 
and  always  wretched,  poor. 

Governments  and  municipalities  acted, 
not  always  in  time,  intelligently,  or  effi- 
ciently ;  but  they  acted  when  the  cholera 
came.  They  in  some  way  in  such  an  ex- 
tremity found  the  power  to  act.  They 
recognized  the  right  to  act.  But  the  con- 
ditions which  alone  made  cholera  terrible 
exist  to-day ;  and  the  death-rate — ^the  rate 
of  preventable  mortality — ^is  as  high  as  it 
would  be,  taking  ten^years  together,  if  we 
had  the  cholera.  There  is,  therefore,  the 
same  need  of  action,  the  same  right,  and 
the  same  power.  The  talk  about  prece- 
dent is  always  absurd,  since  many  things 
have  been  done  that  should  never  be  re- 
peated, and  more  things  need  to  be  done 
precisely  because  they  have  not  been,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  precedent  for  them ; 
still,  in  regard  to  sanitary  action,  there  is 
precedent  enough.  The  health  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  the  first  care  of  every 
government,  as  a  measure  of  protection, 
strength,  and  general  welfare. 

Now,  what  have  we  to  do  to  secure  us 
against  cholera  and  every  other  pestilent 
epidemic,  and  to  reduce  infant  mortality 
to  its  normal  standard  ?  How  shall  we 
put  a  stop  to  the  worse  than  Herodian 
murder  of  the  innocents  that  goes  on  in 
all  the  towns  of  England  from  year  to 
year  ?  How  give  strong  and  healthy  men 
and  women  to  England  and  her  colonies, 
where  so  many  millions  are  wanted,  in- 
stead of  this  horrible  waste  of  stowing 
away  little  corpses  in  crowded  cemeteries  ? 
Surely  these  are  objects  worthy  of  a  pow- 
erful government  and  a  great  nation. 
England  glorified  a  Howard  for  a  hu- 
mane reform  in  prisons ;  and  this  dav  an 
English  felon  is  better  housed,  clothed, 
and  fed  than  ten  millions  of  her  honest 
laboring  ]>opulation.  The  average^  in- 
comes of  eignteen  millions  of  the  British 
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people  are  less  than  one  third  of  what  it 
costs  them  to  maintain  a  oonvicted  felon. 
Honor  to  Howard !  Tea ;  bat  far  greater 
honor  to  the  man  or  men  who  shall  make 
free,  honest  Englishmen  as  well  off  for  the 
common  necessaries  and  decencies  of  lile 
as  the  felon  convict!  When  the  cry  went 
forth  that  sick  and  womided  British  sol- 
diers  were  suffering  in  the  Ciimea,  a  noble 
English  woman  went,  and  led  others,  to 
their  aid.  Honor  to  Florence  Nightin- 
gale !  But  let  as  not  forget  the  millions 
of  those  who  have  fought  the  great  and 
ever-daring  battle  of  industry,  in  which 
there  are  more  killed  and  wounded  than 
in  any  other  war,  and  whose  homes  are  so 
wretched,  and  whose  conditions  so  miser- 
able, that  their  babes  perish  by  thousands 
npon  thousands  in  the  year  that  they  are 
boru.  It  may  be  well  to  send  missionaries 
to  Japan,  to  Chma,  to  Africa,  and  the 
Sonth  Sea  Islands ;  but  is  there  not  a  more 
important  work  to  be  done  for  civilization, 
humanity,  and  reli^on  right  here  in  Eng- 
land ?  It  is  said  that  there  is  infanticide 
io  China.  Is  it  worse  than  our  own? 
What  is  it  but  infanticide  on  the  tnost 
terrible  scale,  when  at  least  thirty  per 
cent,  of  our  entire  infant  population — of  all 
the  children  born  in  this  country — die  be- 
fore they  are  one  year  old  of  preventable 
diseases  ?  We  allow  them  to  die.  We 
permit  the  conditions  to  exist  which  de- 
stroy them.  Would  it  be  much  more  to 
kill  them  outright?  When  we  permit 
them  to  be  poisoned  by  bad  air,  is  it  much 
less  than  if  we  allowed  some  one  to  give 
them  strychnine  or  prussic  acid  ?  They  are 
starved,  stifled,  poisoned  in  the  air  they 
breathe,  the  food  they  eat,  and  the  seda- 
tive drugs  given  to  assuage  their  miseries. 
So  &r  as  we  permit  all  this,  having  the 
power  to  hinder  it,  we  do  it  ourselves. 
Somewhere  lies  the  responsibility  and  the 
guilt.  Where  can  we  fix  it  but  upon 
those  who  have  the  power  to  remedy  the 
evil  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  lives  of  three 
fourths  of  the  children  who  perish  in  in- 
fancy might  bo  saved.  How  long  shall 
we  dare  not  to  do  it  ? 

Do  you  ask  how  it  can  be  done  ?    In 
the  same  way  that  ship-fever  has  been 

Erevented.  In  the  same  way  that  typhus 
as  been  kept  out  of  jails.  The  simple 
method  is,  to  provide  that  every  human 
being  shall  have  the  simple  necessaries  of 
life  ;  and  these  necessaries  of  life  are, 
space,  air,  food,  cleanliness.  The  poor 
are  herded  and  huddled  together  until 


they  sicken  and  difi,  as  animals  do  under 
similar  circumstances.  We  are  shocked 
that  ten  or  twelve  persons  were  crowded 
to  death  on  the  nigtit  of  the  recent  illumi- 
nations, and  forget  that  hundreds  die 
every  day  as  really  from  overcrowding  as 
the  poor  women  pressed  and  trampled 
npon  in  the  city  of  London.  We  read 
with  horror  of  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  suffocated  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta, or  the  seventy-five  destroyed  in  the 
same  manner,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the 
cabin  of  a  British  steamer,  and  forget  that 
the  lack  of  ventilation,  and  the  consequent- 
ly pestiferous  air  in  the  crowded  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor,  is  the  cause  of  a  far 
more  terrible  mortality. 

Do  we  know  how  many  people  of  these 
islands  are  starved  to  death  ?  The  papers 
give  us  a  case  a  week  in  the  metropolis. 
Is  one  case  in  ten  reported  ?  Are  there 
not  both  adults  and  children  dying  every 
day,  and  almost  every  where,  whose  lives 
would  have  been  prolonged  by  a  purer, 
a  more  healthful,  or  a  more  generous  diet? 
We  talk  about  the  "  roast  beef  of  Old 
England ;"  but  what  proportion  of  our 
eighteen  millions  of  laboring  people,  whose 
wages  do  not  average  fifteen  shillings  a 
week  per  family,  or  three  shillings  a  week 
per  head,  so  much  as  taste  this  same  roast 
beef  once  a  week  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
millions  seldom  eat  a  good,  substantial, 
nourishing  meal  ? 

And  as  to  personal  cleanliness,  which 
is  such  a  preservative  of  health  in  the  up- 
per and  middle  classes,  who  feel  that  the 
daily  bath  gives  new  vigor  to  their  lives, 
what  attention  can  be  paid  to  cleanliness 
when  a  whole  family  lives,  eat«,  and  sleeps 
in  one  room,  and  often  more  than  one 
family  ?  What  decencies  of  life  can  be 
respected  in  such  conditions?  There  are 
thousands  of  people  who  do  not  take  off 
their  clothes  at  night,  but  work  and  sleep 
week  after  week  in  the  same  filthy  gar- 
ments. 

Is  there  no  society  for  the  suppression 
of  cruelty  to  men,  women,  and  children  ? 
Is  there  no  Howard  to  explore  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  ?  Is  there  no  Florence 
Nightingale  to  carry  relief  and  consolation 
to  the  pale  women  and  dying  babes  of  our 
own  thronging  populations  ?  Those  who 
suffer  from  a  cotton  famine  get  relief;  but 
who  relieves  the  distress  of  this  metropo- 
lis? I  do  not  speak  of  poor-law  relief. 
It  answers  its  own  purpose,  but  not  the 
purposes  of  a  wise  humanity.    The  relief 
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it  renders  is  pitched  too  low.  It  is  the 
great  class  struggling  to  keep  above  the 
level  of  pauperism,  and  dying  in  the  strug- 
gle, which  most  needs  reUef.  It  is  these 
who  need  help. 

And  it  is  their  rtebt.  The  industrious 
people  of  every  country  have  a  right  to  so 
much  of  the  proceeds  of  their  industry  as 
shall  give  them  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  They  have,  at  least,  a 
valid  claim,  upon  every  principle  of  justice 
and  humanity,  to  the  conditions  of  health, 
to  decent  clothing,  suitable  lodgings,  suf- 
ficient food,  air  fit  for  breathing,  and  the 
means  of  cleanliness.  They  have  a  right 
to  live,  and  therefore  to  the  means  or 
necessaries  of  life ;  they  have  a  right  also 
to  the  lives  of  their  children.  All  the 
political  economists  in  the  world  shall  not 
beat  me  out  of  this.  I  insist  on  the  right 
of  the  babe  to  live,  and  I  claim  for  it  the 
necessary  conditions.  I  ask  as  much  for 
the  free  white  Englishman  as  the  South- 
Carolina  planter  finds  it  for  his  interest,  to 
say  nothmg  of  humanity,  to  give  to  his 
negro  slave.  Will  he  let  a  ne^ro  baby 
die  ?  Not  if  he  can  help  it.  In  a  few 
years  it  will  be  worth  a  tnousand  dollars. 
If  there  were  no  higher  motive  than  this, 
I  would  still  ask,  is  not  a  white  English 
baby  worth  as  much  to  En|;land  as  a  black 
negro  baby  is  to  a  Carolinian  ? 

Surplus  population !  You  let  them  die, 
because  there  are  already  too  many.  Is 
that  it  ?  Then  if,  by  any  accident,  they 
failed  to  die,  you  would  kill  them.  That 
is  what  your  argument  or  excuse  means, 
if  it  has  any  meaning.  If  you  are  justi- 
fied in  letting  them  die  when  you  could 
prevent  it,  you  would  be  justified  in  kill- 
mg  them  by  some  other  method.  If  foul 
air  fail,  try  arsenic. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  not,  and  there 
never  has  been,  a  surplus  population. 
America  .is  not  one  tenth  peopled ;  Aus- 
tralia not  one  hundredth.  All  our  vast 
colonies  are  clamoring  for  settlers.  Are 
there  not  waste  lands  in  England  still  ? 
Can  not  Ireland  support  far  more  than 
her  present  population  ?  There  must  be 
some  way  by  which  emigration  could  be 
organized  so  as  to  be  a  good  investment 
to  the  capital  engaged  in  it,  and  no  one 
can  persuade  me,  when  negroes  and 
coolies  are  carried  half  round  the  world 
because  laborers  are  wanted,  that  Eng- 
lishmen are  such  a  drucf  in  the  great  mar- 
ket of  the  world  that  their  very  lives  are 
not  worth  preserving. 


In  the  early  days  of  American  coloni- 
zation there  was  a  class  of  emigrants 
termed  Redemptioners.  They  were  taken 
to  Pennsylvama,  Maryland,  and  other 
States  by  enterprisin^r  ship-masters ;  and 
the  farmers,  as  the  small  landed  proprie- 
tors are  called,  paid  a  certain  price,  cov- 
ering the  cost  of  outfit,  passage,  and 
profit,  for  so  many  years  of  service.  At 
the  end  of  this  voluntary  servitude, 
which  paid  the  cost  of  their  emigration, 
they  worked  for  wages,  bought  land,  often 
married  their  masters*  daughters,  and  be- 
came the  progenitors  of  a  large  number  of 
the  most  respectable  people  now  living  in 
the  United  States.  A  man  who  can  not 
find  such  employment  in  England  as  will 
maintain  him  in  health  and  comfort,  and 
enable  him  to  keep  a  family  in  living  con- 
dition, might  do  much  worse  than  hire 
himself  for  two  or  three  years  as  the  price 
of  a  passage  to  Australia  or  New-Zealand. 
He  would  be  sure  of  a  home,  and  would 
learn  the  ways  of  the  country.  He  would 
probably  secure  a  good  place  and  good 
wages  ^er  he  had  worked  out  his  pas- 
sage. In  a  few  years  he  mav  become  a 
landed  proprietor,  and  leave  a  nome  to  his 
children. 

But  whatever  may  be  done  in  this 
direction,  something  oughu  and  can,  and 
must  be  done  to  clear  us  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  wholesale  infanticide,  which 
must  shock  every  human  soul  that  gives 
it  a  mementos  consideration.  Our  sympa- 
thies go  out  to  all  the  world.  We  give 
wherever  there  is  a  chance  that  money 
will  do  any  good.  We  pity  the  heathen, 
as  if  we  had  no  pagans  of  our  own ;  we 
pity  the  poor  slave,  fat  and  happy  on  his 
hog  and  hominy,  while  our  own  people 
die  in  multitudes  of  sheer  poverty,  and  our 
children  perish  in  vast  numbers  almost  as 
soon  as  tney  are  born.  This  is  not  worthy 
of  England,  and  all  her  glories  are  not  a 
sufiicient  compensation  for  such  a  shame 
and  blot  upon  her  civilization.  In  the 
social  order  there  must  be  those  who  lead, 
and  those  who  follow;  some  who  com- 
mand, and  many  who  obey  ;  the  lords  of 
mind,  of  power,  of  wealth,  and  a  vast 
number  wnose  capital  is  their  labor  and 
their  skill.  Equality  is  an  idle  and  foolish 
dream.  But,  as  in  an  army,  where  all 
obey  the  will  of  a  single  chief,  where  there 
is  the  most  perfect  order  and  subordina- 
tion, the  common  soldier  is  guaranteed 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  comforts 
possible  to  his  condition,  so  should  it  be 
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with  the  great  army  of  industry,  and  in 
that  larger  social  order  of  the  life  and 
progress  of  a  nation.  The  general  is  in 
&ult  if  the  soldier  in  the  ranks  is  allowed 
needlessly  to  suffer.  The  admiral  is  in  fault 
if  a  common  sailor  is  not  suitably  cared 
for.    It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  com- 


mand armies  and  navies  to  keep  their  men 
in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency ;  and  it 
is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  rulers  of  a  na- 
tion to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people.  The  true  science  of  govern m  en t, 
the  whole  mystery  of  politics,  Consists  in 
knowing  how  to  do  it. 


■  ^  I 


From    the    Brltlih    Quarterlj. 


CONDITION     OF     FRANCE     AND     ITALY.* 


Me.  Spenceb  is  not  a  novice  in  travel. 
His  volumes  on  European  Turkey  are  full 
of  information  relating  to  countries  little 
known.  His  style  sometimes  rises  to  elo- 
quence, but  is,  for  the  most  part,  simple 
and  natural.  He  never  becomes  either 
brilliant  or  profound,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  never  sins  either  against  good 
taste  or  good  sense.  His  manner  is  so 
free  from  all  straining  for  effect  as  to  give 
you  an  agreeable  impression  of  trust- 
worthiness ;  and  he  has  withal  a  manlv 
sympathy  with  freedom,  dealing  in  all 
cases  as  an  educated  Englishman  should 
do  with  oppression,  whether  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  as  it  comes  before  him. 
Our  report  concerning  these  volumes  is, 
that  they  are  exceedingly  agreeable  read- 
ing, well-timed,  full  of  instruction  ;  and 
we  urge  our  readers  by  all  means  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  them. 

Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  France  does 
not  fill  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  space 
assigned  bv  him  to  his  account  of  Italy. 
It  is,  as  will  be  supposed,  in  relation  to 
the  latter  country  that  the  publication  is 
chiefly  valuable.  But  the  observations 
on  France  give  us  the  impressions  of  an 
intelligent  Englishman,  as  the  result  of 
recent  and  free  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country.  His  opinion  is,  that 
the  terrible  scourge  which  has  come  upon 
France  is  to  be  traced  mainly  to  two 
sources — ^to  priestlv  influence,  which  un- 
dermines   all   public    virtue    after    one 


*  A  Tbur  of  Inquiry  through  Dranee  and  Ibdy^ 
tUtutratmg  their  prennt  Social,  Poliiicalf  and 
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fashion  ;  and  to  infidelity,  which  does 
the  same  work  after  another  fashion. 
France  has  always  included,  and  includes 
still,  intelligent  and  high-minded  men, 
who  would  be  an  honor  to  any  country ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  her  people  have 
been  long  divided  into  the  two  great 
parties  mentioned — ^the  professors  of  no 
religion,  or  the  professors  of  a  very  bad 
one.  The  bad  faith  of  the  one  party  has 
so  disgusted  the  other,  as  to  have  caused 
them  to  have  done  with  religious  faith 
altogether.  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the 
effect  of  Romanism  throughout  Christen- 
dom— ^at  least,  through  all  the  countries 
where  it  has  not  been  powerful  enough  to 
keep  down  all  intelligence.  But  we  shall 
allow^  Mr.  Spencer  to  speak  for  himself 
on  this  subject ; 

*^It  would  conduce  little  toward  enlight- 
ening our  readers  on  the  real  state  of  France, 
were  we  to  follow  the  various  plans  of  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  supporters  in  their  crusade 
against  the  liberties  of  the  French  people, 
and  show  how  they  succeeded  in  placmg  on 
the  brow  of  their  idol  an  imperial  diadem  ; 
the  leading  events  are  already  well  knownj 
and  might  have  been  anticipated  in  a  country 
where  public  virtue  and  public  morality  have 
been  sapped  by  venality  and  selfishness. 
But  the  secret  history,  the  deep  game,  by 
which  democracy  was  urged  onward  to  its 
destination,  is  still  to  be  written,  effected  as 
it  was  through  the  machinations  of  an  army 
of  priests,  Jesuits,  and  their  allies,  the  pope 
and  the  despotic  rulers  of  Europe,  who,  con- 
founding civil  and  religious  freedom  with 
anarchy  and  infidelity,  and  democracy  with 
socialism,  raised  a  panic,  in  which  universal 
barbarism,  the  destruction  of  property,  and 
of  all  social  order,  were  the  dangers  threaten- 
I  ed.    How  easily  these  exaggerated  and  un- 
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founded  representations  were  believed  by  a 
people,  who,  taken  in  the  mass,  are  the  most 
Tisionary,  credulous,  and  least  sound-judging 
of  any  in  Europe,  we  have  abundant  proofs  in 
the  events  of  the  last  few  months. 

*^  We  have  already  shown  to  our  readers 
the  deplorable  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  lower  order  of  agriculturists  and  peasants 
of  France,  the  endeavors  of  the  clergy  and 
the  higher  classes  to  perpetuate  their  debased 
condition,  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  the 
ultramontane  press  in  France,  the  blasphemy 
of  the  St.  Espnt  brotherhood,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  people  in  general  resi^  them- 
selves to  any  sudden  impulse,  political   or 
religious,  at  the  instigation  of  any  clever, 
eloquent  charlatan  who  may  possess  sufficient 
power  to  win  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.    We 
have  shown  in  what  manner  the  clergy  have 
become  an    element   of  political  power  in 
France,  a  society  banded  together  by  the  same 
indissoluble  chain  which  has  so  long  held 
together  the  Jesuits.    We  have  shown  how, 
through  their  hifluence  and  intrigues,  and  the 
prestige  of  a  name,    Louis    Napoleon    was 
enabled  to  corrupt  the  military,  and  trample 
on  the  laws  and  liberties  of  apeople  he  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  defend.     We  have  shown 
how  admirably  the  drama  was  played  by  those 
men  of  the  past,  their  acolytes,  and  a  host  of 
impoverished  eager  adventurers,  who,  seeing 
a  brilliant  future  before  them,  gave  life  and 
vigor  to  the  movement.    But   perhaps  our 
readers  are  not  aware,  and  we  do  not  make 
the  assertion  on  slight  grounds,  that  this  well- 
liid  conspiracy  was  concocted  at  Gaeta,  when 
the  pope  resided  there  as  an  exile ;  and  that 
the  Church  and  the  despots  of  Europe  con- 
tributed ample  funds  for  supporting  this  well- 
organized  system  of  chaining  down  the  minds 
and  intelligence  of  the  only  people  who,  from 
their  geographical  position  and  the  general 
prevalence  oi  their  language,  were  capable  of 
influencing    the  inhabitants  of  every   other 
country  on  the  continent"— Pp.  337-340. 

Oar  author  supposes  that  nothing 
short  of  the  present  humiliation  and  suf- 
fering of  the  French  people,  under  this 
influence,  coald  have  saffioed  to  reveal  to 
them  the  deadly  working  of  this  cancer- 
ous priestism.  He  is  persuaded,  more- 
over, in  common  with  nearly  all  the  inde- 
pendent and  thongbtful  men  he  has  con- 
versed with  on  the  continent,  that  in  this 
throw,  by  means  of  France,  despotism 
and  priestcr^  have  played  their  last 
card,  and  that  a  losing  ^ame,  to  be 
among  the  most  memorable  in  the  world's 
historv,  is  awaiting  them.  No  doubt  the 
most  intelligent  nations  of  Europe  are  at 
this  moment  charged  throughout  with 
disafTection,  which,  like  an  electric  ele-l 
ment|  needs  but  the  fitting  touch  to  ex- 1 


plode.  Europe  will  not  be  righted  by 
oratory  or  by  statesmanship,  though  both 
may  contribute  to  that  end.  The  main- 
spring— thanks  to  the  all  or  nothing  policy 
of  the  des|>ots — will  have  to  be  supplied 
by  some  military  genius,  which  shall  be 
adequate  to  the  exigency,  both  in  the 
cabinet  and  in  the  field.  In  the  history 
of  providence,  when  the  hands  ready  to 
be  used  for  any  special  object  multiply  so 
fast,  the  head  to  use  them  is  rarely  long 
in  coming.  The  parties  profiting  by  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France  do  not,  in- 
deed, see  things  in  this  light.  The  fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Spencer^s  account  of  the 
talk  of  some  of  them  about  the  future, 
and  about  ourselves : 

"  If  we  visit  the  salont  of  the  parti  pritre, 
we  shall  be  told  that  he  [Napoleon]  has  come 
among  men  at  a  time  of  umversal  infidelity, 
invested  with  full  authority  to  reestablish  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  all  its  primeval  grandeur 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  his 
first  crusade  is  to  be  against  England,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Evil  One,  the  upholder 
I  of  all  the  heretical  doctrines  of  republicanism 
and   socialism    which    have   distracted    the 
world  during   the    last   three    centuries,  in 
which  laudable  undertaking  he  is  to  be  assist- 
ed by  the  combined  armies  of  papal  Europe. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  converse  with  the  mili* 
tary  of  any  grade  they  will  tell  us  that  the 
Rhine  is  the  natural  boundary  of  France; 
Switzerland    must    be    divided ;    Belgium, 
Saxony,    and   Holland   annexed;    we    shall 
hear  of  a  German  protectorate,  an  Italian  pro- 
tectorate, kings  of  Rome  and  Naples,  expedi- 
tions to  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  India,  the  capture 
of  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Corfu,  the  sea  wolves 
entirely  driven  from  the  element  they  have  so 
long  usurped,  the  Mediterranean  a  French 
lake,  and  France  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  desti- 
nies of  the  world  !    Cowherds  are  to  beoome 
generals,  swineherds  marshals  of  the  empire, 
and  peasants  governors  of  foreign  kingdoms 
and    provinces  1      The    agricultural    classes, 
comprehending  those  small  proprietors^  who 
cultivate   the  ground,  are  equally  satisfied. 
Have  they  not  elected  a  pUbiteite  emperor, 
the  man  of  their  choice,  and  of  their  own 
order — the  savior  that  heaven  has  sent  to 
proserve  them  from  total  ruin  t"— Pp.  845,  S46. 

In  this  manner,  under  the  plea  of  secur- 
ing  right  and  glory  to  France  and  to  the 
Church,  the  soldier  of  France  is  to  be- 
come the  spoliator,  and  the  priest  the  in- 
quisitor, of  all  the  peoples  tkiat  may  be 
brought  under  their  sway — the  plunder 
and  numiliation  of  ourselves  bemg  the 
consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wish 
ed.    Not  very  consonant  this  with  the 
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sentimental  talk  we  have  heard  of  late 
about  the  peaceful  and  brotherly  inten- 
tions of  our  Gallic  neighbors,  and  of  the 
man  who  has  become  their  master.  The 
parties  dominant  in  France  have  served 
themselves  at  the  cost  of  every  thing  that 
gave  worth  or  greatness  to  their  country 
— ^and  are  these  the  men  to  scruple  about 
serving  themselves  at  similar  costs  else- 
where? France  has  swept  away  her 
aristocracy ;  her  millions  of  peasants  are 
doomed  by  that  act  to  a  state  of  passive 
ignorance,  her  intelligence  being  restricted 
to  a  remnant  of  her  people  in  her  towns 
and  cities,  and  among  these  division 
and  weakness  may  always  be  sown  by  the 
baits  of  office  as  emanating  from  a  central 
government.  What  France  needed — 
what  Europe  needed,  was,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  their  aristocracies  should  be  re- 
formed, not  that  they  should  be  annihi- 
lated. It  is  the  error  committed  in  that 
direction  that  has  shut  Europe  up  to 
the  alternative  of  republicanism  or  des- 
potism. 

Mr.  Spencer's  account  of  Italy  presents 
it  as  a  bed  of  discontent — of  suppressed 
abhorrence  of  its  tyrants,  from  the  Alps  to 
Sicily.  Even  a  portion  of  the  priests 
share  in  this  feeling.  But  as  is  the  tend- 
ency to  revolt,  so  is  the  force  of  the 
pressure  laid  on  to  prevent  it.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  opened  to  us  some  of  the 
prisons  of  Naples ;  Mr.  Spencer  affords 
us  a  glance  at  those  of  Kome.  There 
are,  we  are  told,  two  species  of  cells  in 
the  prisons  of  the  Papal  States,  la  Segri* 
tinOf  and  la  JLargo,  The  cells  of  la 
Segritina  are  constructed  to  receive  bat 
one  prisoner,  and  are  so  small  as  to  re- 
ceive no  more  ur  than  medical  science 
has  pronounced  to  be  necessary  to  the 
healtn  of  the  one  person.  Since  the 
revolution,  such  has  been  the  number  of 
accused  or  suspected  persons  seized, 
that  each  of  these  cells  has  been  made  to 
receive  four  persons,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, six ;  care  being  taken  that  they 
shall  be  mixed  with  ruffianly  brigands  and 
assassins !  The  unhappy  victims  are  not 
allowed  to  leave  their  place  of  confine- 
ment/br  any  purpose  tohatever^  and  all  this 
in  a  sultry  dimate  like  that  of  Rome — no 


marvel  that  they  are  known  to  climb  on 
the  shoulders  of  each  other  that  each  in 
turn  may  inhale  a  little  of  God's  fi-esh 
air  I  Each  prisoner  has  a  portion  of  straw 
for  a  bed,  but  it  is  never  changed,  and 
soon  becomes  filled  with  vermin.  The 
daily  food  consists  of  sixteen  ounces  of 
bread,  two  ounces  of  salad,  and  a  glass  of 
weak  acid  wine.  As  they  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  priests,  there  must,  of 
course,  be  a  sacred  distinction  on  fast 
days,  when  their  usual  fare  is  reduced  to 
a  meager  supply  of  beans  and  vegetables. 
Some  go  mad,  others  fall  victims  to  the 
diseases  naturally  generated  by  such 
treatment ;  and  one  exercise  of  Jesuit 
malevolence  has  been  to  mix  jalap  with 
the  daily  supnlies  of  bread,  that  the  screw 
of  torture  laid  on  upon  one  side  may  not 
favor  the  release  of  the  victim  by  death 
upon  the  other !  Men  who  have  suffered 
thus  for  a  week  only,  become  almost  in- 
credibly changed  in  their  appearance  as 
the  consequence.  Two  youths  of  healthy 
forms  and  intellectual  acquirements  were 
thrown  into  one  of  these  pits  of  misery, 
on  the  charge  of  having  taken  part  in  the 
late  insurrection ;  in  a  few  weeks  they 
were  released,  but  it  was  only  to  die,  as 
the  effect  of  their  sufferings,  in  the  arms 
of  their  broken-hearted  parents.  Italy, 
at  this  hour,  is  full  of  such  scenes  and 
such  doings.  There  is  not  a  depth  of 
perfidy  or  cruelty  to  which  the  powers 
now  dominant  in  that  beautiful  but  ill- 
fated  country  have  not  descended — and  all 
this,  not  in  the  age  of  Machiavelli,  but  in 
the  face  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
Mr.  Spencer's  volumes  are  filled  with 
details  of  this  terrible  complexion  ;  they 
possess  the  interest  of  works  of  this  class 
on  general  subjects ;  but  we  must  confess 
that  to  us  they  are  chiefiy  interesting 
from  what  is  stated  as  their  special  object, 
namely,  to  illustrate  the  '^present  so- 
cial, political,  and  religious  condition"  of 
France  and  Italy,  Even  on  this  subject 
their  information  is  not  so  thorough  as  we 
had  expected,  but  they  are  well-timed, 
and  adapted  to  produce  a  just  and  salutary 
impression. 
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REVOLUTION      IN      MADAGASCAR.* 


ASSASSINATION  OF  KINO  RADAMA  n. 


Wb  give  place  to  the  foIlowiD|^  import- 
ant letter  from  Rev.  William  Ellis,  long  a 
devoted  and  able  missionary  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionarv  Society  to  Madagascar, 
addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tidman,  sec- 
retary of  that  society.  It  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  read  with  interest  as  a  remarkable 
chapter  in  the  history  of  that  country  : 

"  Atananartvo,  Madagascar,  ) 
May  16  th,  1863.  S 

**  Mt  Deab  Frisnd  :  Seldom  has  the 
instability  of  human  affairs  been  more 
strikingly,  and  in  some  respects,  tragical- 
ly manifested,  than  in  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days  in  this  city.  Within  that 
period  the  reign  of  Radama  11.  has  closed 
with  his  life ;  a  successor  has  been  chosen 
by  the  nobles  and  accepted  by  the  people ; 
a  new  form  of  government  has  been  in- 
au^rated,  and  it  is  arranged  that  the 
legislative  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  sovereignty  shall  hereafter  be  dis- 
charged by  the  sovereign,  the  nobles,  and 
the  heads  of  the  people  jointlv.  A  series 
of  resolutions  emboaying  what  ma^  be 
regarded  as  the  germs  of  constitutional 
government  has  been  prepared  and  pre- 
sented by  the  nobles  and  heads  of  the 
people  to  the  queen,  containing  the  con- 
ditions on  which  they  offered  her  the 
crown.  The  acceptance  of  these  condi- 
tions by  Rabodo,  and  their  due  observ- 
ance by  the  nobles  and  heads  of  the 
people,  were  attested  by  the  signatures 
of  the  queen  and  the  chief  of  the  nobles, 
before  tne  former  was  announced  to  the 
people  as  their  future  sovereign,  and  pro- 
claimed under  the  title  of  Rasoaherena, 
Queen  of  Madagascar.  The  death  of 
Radama,  the  offer  and  acceptance  of  the 


*  It  wiU  be  imneiiibered  that  the  Umd  of 
HwUgasctt,  in  the  Indian  Oeeen,  neer  Ihe  eeat  coest 
of  Africa,  ia  aaid  to  be  larger  in  area  than  the  Ea>- 
piie  of  Franee,  embracing  334,400  aqoare  mllea^ 
being  9S0  miJea  in  length,  with  an  arerage  bfeadth 
of  300  ttileiL  Maroo  Polo  diaeovered  the  ialaod 
about  fooiteea  jean  after  Oohimi>qadiieoTered  tUa 
ooanti7.->£nnom  or  ScuEcnc. 


crown,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  present 
ruler  as  ^ueen,  all  occurred  on  Tuesday, 
the  12th  instant. 

**  Amiable  and  enlightened  as  in  several 
respects  Radama  certainly  was^  his  views 
of  the  duties  of  the  ruler  were  exceed- 
ingly defective,  and  almost  all  govern- 
ment for  the  good  of  the  country  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  abeyance  ever  since 
his  accession.  The  destruction  of  a  large 
part  of  the  revenue  of  government  by 
the  abolition  of  aU  duties — ^the  exclusion 
from  his  councils  of  many  of  the  nobles 
and  most  experienced  men  in  the  nation, 
while  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  num- 
ber of  young,  inexperienced,  and  man^ 
of  them  most  objectionable  men  as  his 
confidential  advisers — the  relaxation  or 
discontinuance  of  all  efforts  to  repress 
crime,  or  punish  it  when  committed — ^and 
the  neglect  of  all  measures  for  placing  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  on  any  solid 
basis — ^have,  notwithstanding  the  affec- 
tion  many  of  the  people  bore  him,  pro- 
duced growing  dissaUs&ction.  Still,  con- 
fiding in  his  good  nature,  all  were  willing 
to  wait  in  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better ; 
while  the  Christians^  grateful  for  the 
liberty  they  enjoyed  to  worship,  teach, 
and  extend  their  knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity, directed  their  chief  attention  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  masses  of  their 
heathen  countrymen. 

^  Within  the  last  two  or  three  months 
extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  to 
bring  the  king^s  mind  under  the  influence 
of  the  old  superstiUons  of  the  country, 
and  these  have  succeeded  to  an  extent 
which  has  resulted  in  his  ruin.  Within 
this  period  a  sort  of  mental  epidemic  has 
app^ured  in  tha  adjacent  provinces  and 
in  the  capital.  The  subjects  of  this  dis- 
ease pretended  to  be  unconscious  of  their 
actions,  and  to  be  unable  to  refhun  from 
leaping,  running,  dancing,  etc.  These 
persons  also  saw  visions,  and  heard  voices 
from  the  invisible  world*  One  of  these 
visions,  seen  by  many,  was  the  ancestors 
of  the  king,  and  the  voices  they  heard 
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anDOUDced  the  coming  of  these  ancestors 
to  tell  the  king  what  he  was  to  do  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Subsequently  a 
message  was  brought  to  him  as  from  his 
ancestors  to  the  effect  that,  if  he  did  not 
stop  Hhe  praying,'  some  great  calamity 
would  soon  befall  him.  To  the  surprise 
of  his  best  friends,  the  king  was  exceed- 
ingly interested  in  this  strange  movement, 
seemed  to  believe  the  pretended  message 
from  the  world  of  spirits,  and  encouraged 
the  frantic  dancers,  who  daily  thronged 
his  house  and  declared  that  the  disease 
would  continue  to  increase  till  ^  the 
praying'  was  stopped.  It  is  generally 
reported  that  these  movements  were 
prompted  by  the  guardians  of  the  idols, 
and  promoted  by  his  own  Mena  maso^ 
who  bribed  parties  to  come  as  sick  per- 
sons in  large  numbers  from  the  country, 
in  order  to  continue  the  delusion. 

'^  It  was  then  proposed  to  assassinate  a 
number  of  Christians,  as  a  means  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and 
also  to  kill  the  chief  nobles  who  opposed 
the  king's  proceedings.  With  a  view  of 
increasing  the  influence  of  this  fanatical 
party,  the  king  issued  an  order  that  all 
persons  meeting  any  of  the  so-called  sick 
should  take  off  their  hats,  and  thus  show 
them  the  same  mark  of  respect  as  was 
formerly  given  to  the  national  idols  when 
they  were  carried  through  the  city.  With 
the  view  also  of  shielding  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  intended  murders,  the  king 
announced  his  intention  to  issue  an  order, 
or  law,  that  any  person  or  persons  wish- 
ing to  fight  with  fire-arms,  swords,  or 
spears,  should  not  be  prevented,  and  that 
ii  any  one  were  killed  the  murderer  should 
not  be  punished.  This  alarmed  the  whole 
community.  On  the  7th  instant  Radama 
repeated  before  his  ministers  and  others 
in  the  palace,  his  determination  to  issue 
that  order;  and  among  all  the  Mena 
maso  present  only  three  opposed  the 
issuing  of  the  order ;  many  were  silent, 
the  rest  expressed  their  approval.  The 
nobles  and  heads  of  the  people  spent  the 
day  in  deliberating  on  the  course  they 
should  pursue,  and  the  next  morning  the 

■   ■  ■  ■         I  .        I.      ■       I  .  ,  _  I  I  t  m 

*  Mena  maso,  literallj,  red  eyes.  These  are  not 
the  acknowledged  miiuBtersof  the  king,  but  a  sort  of 
inquisitors,  supposed  to  inyestigato  and  search  out 
every  thing  tending  to  the  injury  of  the  govemmeot, 
and  to  give  private  and  confideotial  intimation  to 
the  king  of  all  occurrences,  as  well  as  advice  on  all 
affairs ;  and  their  eyes  are  supposed  to  be  red  with 
the  strain  or  continuance  of  difficult  investigations. 
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prime  minister,  with  about  one  hundred 
of  the  nobles  and  heads  of  the  people, 
including  the  commander-in-chief,  the 
king's  treasurer,  and  the  first  officer  of 
the  palace,  went  to  the  king,  and  remon* 
strated  against  his  legalizing  murder,  and 
besought  him  most  earnestly  not  to  issue 
such  order.  It  is  said  that  the  prime 
minister  went  on  his  knees  before  him, 
and  begged  him  not  to  issue  this  obnox- 
ious law;  but  he  remained  unmoved. 
The  minister  then  rose  and  said  to  the 
king:  ^ Do  yon  say  before  all  these  wit- 
nesses that  if  any  man  is  going  to  fight 
another  with  fire-arms,  swords,  or  spears 
that  you  will  not  prevent  him,  and  that 
if  he  kills  any  one  he  shall  not  be  punish- 
ed ?'  The  king  replied :  ^  I  agree  to 
that.'  Then  said  the  minister:  ^It  is 
enough ;  we  must  arm ;'  and,  turning  to 
his  followers,  said:  ^Let  us  return.'  I 
saw  the  long  procession  as  they  passed 
my  house,  grave  and  silent,  on  their  way 
to  the  minister's  dwelling.  The  day  waa 
spent  in  deliberation,  and  tiiiey  determined 
to  oppose  the  king. 

^^  Toward  the  evening  I  was  most  prov* 
identiall^  preserved  from  assassination 
at  the  king's  house,  five  of  his  confiden-^ 
tial  advisers— that  is,  the  Mena  maso — Shav- 
ing, as  I  have  since  been  well  informed, 
combined  to  take  my  life,  as  one  of  the 
means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  Christ- 
ianity. Under  (Sod,  I  owe  my  preserva*. 
tion  to  the  wammg  of  m:^  friends  and  the 
provision  made  by  the  prime  minister  for 
my  safety.  I  went  to  the  king  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual,  and  returned  immedi- 
ately, to  prepare  for  removal  to  a  place  of 
greater  safety  near  my  own  house.  Mes- 
sengers from  the  minister  were  waiting 
my  return,  and  before  dusk  I  removed  to 
the  house  of  Dr.  Davidson,  which  stands 
on  the  edge  of  Andohalo,  the  large  space 
where  public  assemUies  are  often  held. 
The  city  was  in  great  commotion;  all 
night  women  and  children  and  slaves, 
with  portable  valuables,  were  hurrying 
from  the  city,  while  crowds  of  armed 
men  fi'om  the  suburbs  were  crowding 
into  it.  At  daybreak  on  the  ninth  some 
two  thousand  or  more  troops  occupied 
Andohalo.  The  ground  around  the  prime 
minister's  house,  on  the  summit  of  the 
northern  crest  of  the  mountain  close  by, 
was  filled  with  soldiers,  while  every 
avenue  to  the  city  was  securely  kept  by 
the  minister's  troops.  The  first  object  of 
the  nobles  was  to  secure  upward  of  thir- 
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ty  of  the  more  obnoxious  of  the  Mena 
maso^  whom  they  accused  of  being  the 
advisers  and  abettors  of  the  king  in  his 
unjust  and  injurious  measures.  A  num- 
ber of  these  were  taken  and  killed,  a  num- 
ber fled,  but  twelve  or  thirteen  remained 
with  the  king.  These  the  nobles  reouir- 
ed  should  be  surrendered  to  them.  The 
king  refused,  but  they  threatened  to  take 
them  by  force  from  the  palace,  to  which 
he  had  removed.  Troops  continued  to 
pour  in  from  adjacent  and  distant  posts ; 
and,  as  the  few  soldiers  with  the  king 
refused  to  fire  on  those  surrounding  the 
palace,  the  people,  though  pitying  the 
King,  did  not  take  up  arms  in  nis  defense. 
He  consented  at  length  to  surrender  the 
Mena  masoy  on  condition  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared,  and  that  they  should 
be  confined  for  life  in  fetters.  On  Mon- 
day, the  eleventh,  they  were  marched  by 
Andohak),  on  their  way  to  the  spot  where 
the  irons  were  to  be  fixed  on  their  limbs. 

'*  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  with 
the  nobles,  the  king  had  said  he  alone 
was  sovereign,  his  word  alone  was  law, 
his  person  was  sacred,  he  was  supernatur- 
ally  protected,  and  would  punish  severely 
the  opposers  of  his  will.  This  led  the 
nobles  to  determine  that  it  was  not  safe 
for  him  to  live,  and  he  died  by  their 
hands    the    next    morning,    within    the 

Ealace.  The  queen,  who  alone  was  with 
im,  used  every  effort,  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life,  to  save  him,  but  in  vain.  His 
advisers,  the  Menamaao^  were  afterwards 
put  to  death. 

'*  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  four  of 
the  chief  nobles  went  to  the  queen,  with 
a  written  paper,  which  they  handed  to 
her,  as  expressing  the  terms  or  conditions 
on  which,  for  the  future,  the  country 
should  be  governed.  They  requested  heV 
to  read  it,  stating  that  if  she  consented  to 
govern  according  to  these  conditions, 
they  were  willing  that  she  should  be  the 
Boverei^  of  the  country,  but  that  if  she 
objected  or  declined,  they  must  seek 
another  ruler.  The  queen,  after  readmg 
the  document,  and  listening  to  it,  and  re- 
ceiving explanations  on  one  or  two  points, 
expressed  her  full  and  entire  consent  to 
govern  according  to  the  plan  therein  set 
forth.  The  nobles  then  said:  'We  also 
bind  ourselves  bv  this  agreement.  If  we 
break  it,  we  shall  be  guiltv  of  treason,  and 
if  you  break  it,  we  shall  do  as  we  have 
now  done.'  The  prime  minister  then 
signed  the  document  on  behalf  of  the 


nobles  and  heads  of  the  people,  and  the 
queen  signed  it  also. 

"Between  three  and  four    o'clock  a' 
party  of  ofiicers  came  with  a  copy  of  this 
document,  which  they  read  to  us.    I  can 
only  state  two  or  three  of  its  chief  items : 

*'  The  word  of  the  sovereign  alone  is 
not  to  be  law,  but  the  nobles  and  heads 
of  the  people,  with  the  sovereign,  are  to 
make  the  laws. 

"Perfect  liberty  and  protection  are 
guaranteed  to  all  foreigners  who  are 
obediient  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

"  Friendly  relations  are  to  be  maintain- 
ed with  all  other  nations. 

"Duties  are  to  be  levied,  but  com- 
merce and  civilization  are  to  be  encour- 
aged. 

"Protection  and  liberty  to  worship, 
teach,  and  promote  the  extension  of 
Christianity  are  secured  to  the  native 
Christians,  and  the  same  protection  and 
liberty  are  guaranteed  to  those  who  are 
not  Christians. 

"Domestic  slavery  is  not  abolished; 
but  masters  are  at  liberty  to  give  free- 
dom to  their  slaves,  or  to  sell  them  to 
others. 

"  No  person  is  to  be  put  to  death  for 
any  offense  by  the  word  of  the  sovereign 
alone ;  and  no  one  is  to  be  sentenced  to 
death  till  twelve  men  have  declared  such 
person  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  to  which 
the  law  awards  the  punishment  of  death. 

"  An  hour  aft;erwards  we  were  sent  for 
to  the  palace  that  we  might  tender  our 
salutations  to  the  new  sovereign,  who  as* 
sured  us  of  her  friendship  for  the  English, 
her  good-will  to  ourselves,  and  her  de- 
sire to  encourage  our  work.  I  can  not 
add  more  now.    We  are  all  well. 

"  Yours  truly,  W.  Ellis. 

"  P.  S.  June  17. — Every  thing  is  going 
on  well.  The  new  queen  has  written  to 
Queen  Victoria  and  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  announcing  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  her  wish  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  relations  of  amity  and  friendship  es- 
tablished between  the  two  nations  and 
Madagascar,  and  assuring  both  sover- 
eigns that  she  will  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  their  subjects  who  may  come 
to  this  country.  The  ofiicer  who  gave 
me  this  statement  informed  me  also,  with 
evident  pleasure,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  government  had  carefully  exannned  the 
treaty  with  England,  and  agreed  to  accept 
it,  and  fulfill  its  conditions." 
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ThK    C0N8TITUTIONAL    HiBTORT  OF    EhGLAHD    SIVGB 

Tns  AccBasioN  or  Gcorob  Tbibd.  1760-1860. 

By  Thomab  Ebskikb  Mat,  0.  B.  In  two  toI- 

umes.    Boston:   Crosby  k  Nichols.  New- York: 
O.  S.  Felt     1863.    Pp.  596. 

Tbxb  work  Bupplies  a  want  which  has  long  been 
felt  in  English  history.  It  embraces  a  period  of 
great  interest,  daring  which  eyents  of  great  magni- 
tude and  importance  trataspired.  The  author  has 
shown  how  the  seeds  of  English  liberty  were  sown 
in  the  ancient  Saxon  customs ;  he  has  pointed  out 
bow  the  ruin  of  feudalism  and  the  great  changes  of 
the  sixteenth  century  deprived  medieval  polity  of 
many  of  its  principal  securities ;  and  how,  until  after 
the  civil  war,  the  usurpations  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Church  destroyed  the  balance  of  the  English  consti- 
tution. All  the  lovers  of  English  history  will  find 
deep  interest  and  instruction  in  tracing  the  great 
events  and  influences  of  English  history  dong  the 
rich  and  well-fiUed  pages  of  tbia  valuable  book. 

Flowxbs  for  TBI  Parlor  AWD  the  Gardkk.  By 
Edward  Sfraour  Raud,  Jb.  Boston :  J.  £.  Tilton 
k  Co.  Illustrations  by  John  Amdbxw  and  A.  E. 
Warren.    Pp.  411. 

Tilton  k  Co.  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  this  beauti- 
ful book.  It  is  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  by 
that  prince  of  printers,  H.  O.  Houghton,  Riverside, 
Cambridge.  The  book  is  splendidly  illustrated  by 
cuts,  showing  the  flowers  in  their  form  and  beauty, 
single  and  in  groups.  The  study  of  flowers  in  their 
vast  varieties  and  their  cultivation  forms  one  of  the 
most  delightful  employments  which  can  engage  the 
att«ntion  and  occupy  the  leisure  hours.  There  is 
also  a  refining  influence  in  the  study  and  cultivation 
of  these  rich  gems  of  nature's  production^  which 
may  well  attract  the  mind.  The  title  of  the  book, 
Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  the  Garden,  is  highly 
appropriate,  both  for  ornament  and  conversation 
on  their  beauties  and  exquisite  colorings.  We 
commend  this  beautiful  book,  and  ask  for  it  a  place 
on  the  parlor  tables  of  all  lovers  of  flowers. 

Tnx  DRmcHKR  Bot:  A  Stort  or  Burvsidk's  Exfr- 
DiTxoN.  By  the  author  of  ''Father  Bright's 
Hopea."    Boston:  J.  E.  Tilton  It  Co.    1868. 

This  is  a  beautiful  story  of  army  life,  in  its  vari- 
ious  phases,  incidents,  and  dangers,  which  come  up 
in  all  forms  and  shapes,  as  they  occur  in  the  camp, 
in  the  field,  and  on  the  march  to  battle  and  victory. 
The  perusal  of  such  a  book  is  well  suited  to  stir 
the  hearts  and  kindle  the  fires  of  patriotism  in  the 
young  men  of  the  land.  Our  country  has  been  in 
deep  danger,  and  lias  entered  on  a  new  career  of  self- 
defense,  battling  for  the  right,  for  homes  and  fire- 
side altan,  for  liberty  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
opinion.  A  new  race  of  men  must  g^d  on  the 
sword  and  be  ready  for  an  attack  on  rebellion,  and 
on  mobs  and  all  forms  of  violence,  whose  end  and 
aim  is  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.    This 


book  will  stir  many  young  hearts  aad  help  to  fit 
them  for  the  sterner  duties  of  life. 

Austin  Elliott.  By  Hsnrt  Einoslrt,  Author  of 
"  Ravcnshoe,'*  etc.  Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fields, 
1863. 

This  is  a  story  of  English  life  and  manners.  Nu- 
merous personages  appear  and  disappear,  expressing 
their  opinions,  and  showing  their  reladons  to  socie- 
ty around,  and  exgoying  &terchanges  which  go  to 
make  up,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  life  in  its  vari- 
ous aspects.  Those  who  would  eiyoy  the  varieties 
of  English  society  and  listen  to  its  conversation, 
without  the  expense  and  trouble  of  crosnog  the 
Atlantic^  wHl  of  course  read  this  bo<^ 

Hospital  Transports.  Boston :  Ilcknor  k  Fields. 
1868. 

'*  Hospital  Trahsportb*'  has  bees  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioo,  and  will,  it 
is  hoped,  by  the  thrilling  and  pathetic  character  of 
its  contents,  serve  to  impress  more  deeply  upon  the 
public  attention  the  importance  of  the  woik  which 
that  oiganization  is  accomplishing.  Most  of  the  let- 
ters comprisiog  the  volume  were  written  by  Frrik 
RRiOK  Law  Olmstkd,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  Rev.  Mr.  Knapp,  Chief  Relief  Agent, 
and  several  ladies  who  are  co-workers  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

Brady's  Photograph  Gallrrt.— The  gems  of 
photographic  art  here  find  their  home  in  great 
variety  and  beauty.  They  are  the  admiration  of  in- 
numerable strangers  and  visitors,  who  hero  assemble 
and  find  themselves  In  the  photographic  presence  of 
the  distinguished  and  ronoYrned  amone  men  and 
women.  Jfr.  Brady,  with  his  accomplimed  artistic 
assistants  and  associates,  achieves  wonders  in  the 
photographic  world.  He  follows  the  army.  He 
photographs  the  battle  scenes.  He  photographs  the 
history  of  this  great  robcUion  in  many  of  its  aspects. 
He  goes  to  the  battle  grounds,  almost  before  the 
thunder  and  smoke  have  passed  away,  and  placing 
his  photographic  instruments  in  battle  array,  he 
invokes  the  sunlight  of  heaven  to  make  an  accurate 
sketch  of  the  scene.  Mr.  Brady  has  taken  the  sun- 
light into  partnership,  to  aid  him  in  enriching  his  gal- 
lery collection  with  portraits,  and  battle  scenes,  and 
idl  in  his  line  of  art  wMch  can  gratify  the  eye  of  the 
visitor.  His  carU'd&4fmie8  are  marvels  of  beauty  in 
their  execution. 

Frinois  or  LiOHT  during  Solar  Eolipsxs.-— The 
appearance  of  moving  fringes  of  light  seen  on  a 
whitened  wall  during  the  total  eclipse  of  Dec  81, 
1861,  is  remembered  to  have  been  seen  by  M.  Oold- 
Bchmidt  in  the  annular  eclipse  of  Sept  7,  1820.  He 
perceived  them  fully  two  and  a  half  minutes  before 
the  annulus  was  formed.  He  was  walking  at  the 
time  in  a  direction  fhim  east  to  west,  when  he  saw 
I  the  moving  shadows  coining  towani  him  slowly. 
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The  moTement  wu  not  rapid,  and  the  aspect  like 
the  sfaadowB  of  smoke  in  sunahine ;  the  forma  being 
rhomboidfl  of  four  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  mixed 
up  wifh  ribbon-shaped  shadows.  The  inner  spaces 
were  filled  with  round  spots  mixing  gradually  with 
the  other  in  gray  transparence.  H.  Goldschmidt 
saw  this  strange  apparition  whilst  he  walked  for 
about  one  hundred  steps,  when  the  annulus  was 
suddenly  formed,  the  lignt  of  the  son  running  round 
the  moon  like  a  fluid.  At  the  eclipse  of  July,  1860, 
these  spots,  yellow  in  color,  were  noticed  by  a 
Spanish  countryman  flitting  over  his  white  dress 
from  west  to  east,  and  the  fringes  were  also  seen 
daring  the  same  eclipee  by  Captain  Mannheim  in 
Africa, 

SoLAK  Spots  Ain>  Zodiacal  Lioht^— Professor 
Wolf,  whose  labors  in  respect  to  the  solar  spots  are 
so  well  known,  gives  further  proofs  of  their  period- 
icity, their  relative  numbera  in  the  five  years  1858 — 
186S  being  respectively  601);  96*4;  98  6;  77*4,  and 
69 '4.  He  had  previously  determined  the  maximum  for 
1860-2,  and  has  thence  deduced  the  mean  declina- 
tion variation  for  Prague  and  Munich.  The  con- 
nection  between  the  Solar  Spots  and  Northern 
Lights  has  been  likewise  satirfactorily  established, 
the  period  of  the  flrst,  which  recurs  every  eleven 
jrears^  agreeing  perfectly  with  that  of  the  second. 

JuFim's  SATBLuras  Ain>  thb  PtBiADEa. — It  has 
fteqaently  been  aigned  wfaetlier  Jupiter^s  satellites 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  equally  so  as  to 
the  munber  of  stars  in  the  Pleiades  visible  under 
those  oiroiimatanoc&  A  member  of  the  Aatrono> 
mer  Boyal's  fltmily  histead  of  the  ordinary  six 
always  sees  seven,  and  in  fiivorable  weather  as 
many  at  twelve,  and  this  has  been  verified  by  aetnal 
mapping.  Mr.  Mason,  on  April  16,  after  gaxing 
with  great  care  at  Joplter,  aiid  takinir  every  pre- 
caution, detected  a  lumloous  point  close  to  the 
planet  which  was  altogether  independent  of  the  ra- 
ditttions,  and  on  looking  through  his  telescope  found 
the  satellites  clustered  at  the  point  which  he  had 
previously  Botioed. 

CoLnvATioir  or  CmoRoirA  Tkebs  nr  IimiA. — Dr. 
Anderson,  Superintendent  of  the  OalcutU  Botanic 
Garden,  is  inspecting  the  introdoetion  of  Cinchona 
into  the  Sikkim  Himalayas.  His  nursery  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  be  has 
seven  speiyes  under-  cultivation.  He  states  that  it 
promises  to  be  a  most  soooessAU  experiment  on 
those  moist  hills. 

laoii  AS  A  ToHio  IN  Tin  YaasrABLB  Cisatiow.— 
It  is  alleged  that  a  discovery  of  a  curious  kind  has 
been  made  regarding  the  influence  of  iron  on  vege- 
tation. On  chalky  soils,  where  tiiere  is  an  absence 
of  iron,  regetatbn  has  a  sere  and  bhuiched  appear- 
ance. This  is  entirely  removed,  it  is  said,  by  the 
application  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  tri- 
cot beans  watered  with  this  substance  acquired  an 
additional  weight  of  60  per  cent^  It  is  expected 
that  the  salts  of  iron  will  be  found  as  benefldal  in 
fiuming  as  in  horticulture,  but  the  experiments  are 
yet  very  incomplete.  In  the  cultivation  of  clover, 
wonderful  advantages  are  declared  to  have  been 
gained  The  material  is  cheap  and  the  quantity  ap- 
plied is  small 

Mr.  FnonsBoif  has  chronieled  the  recent  changes 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Oangee.    In  eariy  historical 


times,  the  plains  of  Bengal  were  drained  by  the 
Brahmapootra  passing  to  the  sea  by  Goalparah,  and 
the  Oanges,  which,  passing  Rigmahal,  ran  parallel  to 
it.  Then  came  the  upheaval  of  the  Modopore  jun- 
gle,  north  of  Dacca,  produdog  a  depression  known 
as  the  Sylhet  Jheels,  into  whicn  the  Brahmapootra 
was  diverted  by  the  upheavaL  The  Jheels  were 
gradually  filled  up,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  oen  • 
tury  the  river  returned  to  its  former  bed.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  all  the  rivers  of  the  western 
half  of  the  Delta  were  redpened,  and  should  the 
present  drainage  continue,  the  two  great  rivers 
promise  to  resume  very  nearly  the  courses  held  be- 
fore the  disturbance.  He  thinks  there  is  sufficient 
historical  evidence  to  demonstrate  that  6000  years 
ago  the  fruitful  rice  plains  of  Bengal  were  a  jungly 
swamp,  with  only  a  few  spots  on  the  larger  rivers 
which  were  inhabitable  and  capable  of  cultivation. 

QunnifB  IK  India. — ^To  those  persons  who  are 
watching  with  interest  the  growth  of  quinine  in 
India,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  know  that  quinine 
and  the  other  alkaloids  known  as  tonics  and  useful 
for  their  febrifuge  properties,  have  been  extracted 
from  the  barks  of  the  cinchonas  of  two  years*  growth 
from  the  Keilghcrry  Hills.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  percentage  of  quinine,  clnchonidine,  and  cin- 
chonine  is  as  great  as  can  be  obtained  from  the 
bark  of  the  South- American  produce. 

Anjistrstics. — As  an  annsthetic,  chloroform  ha* 
not  yet  Ailly  satisfied  the  expectations  of  the  profes- 
sion. A  committee  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Medico-Chirurglcal  Society  has  been  appointed,  and 
is  now  actively  engaged  in  experimental  inquiries  as 
to  the  uses,  effects,  and  best  modes  of  administering 
chloroform.  The  main  olject  which  the  committee 
has  in  view,  is  to  inquire  not  only  into  the  practice 
of  employing  chlorofonn  by  inhalation  for  suigical 
operations  and  in  midwifery  practice,  but  to  ascertain 
its  results  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases,  such  as 
tetanus,  delirium  tremens,  asthma,  epilepsy,  hyste- 
ria,  inliintile  convulsions,  etc. 

Flami-pboov  or  Non-Invlaxkabli  Fabuiob^ — The 
frequency  of  accidental  death  by  burning,  more  en- 
p«ciaUy  »ince  crinolines  have  been  in  fashion,  baa 

flven  rise  to  experiments  in  this  country  and  in 
nuioe  to  determine  the  beat  means  of  rendering 
dresses  flameproof.  The  most  recent  researchts 
are  by  Westerman  and  Oppenbeim,  which  show 
that  solutions  of  the  salts  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  tungstate  of  soda,  are 
those  that  can  be  used  with  greatest  facility.  For 
rendering  tissues  uninfiamnoable  these  salts  combine 
the  conditions  of  cheapness  and  harmlessness  to  the 
gloss,  color,  and  structure  of  the  tissue.  The  solu- 
tion may  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  third  the 
weight  of  starch,  or  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 
of  water.  The  tungstate  of  soda  appears  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  two  other  preparations,  for  with 
starch  it  forms  a  better  stilfening,  and  is  less  Usble 
to  be  decomposed  by  the  smoothing-iron. 

A  New  DiswFiorAiiT. — Gharooal,  which  has  been 
loo^  known  for  its  aotlseptie  propertiea,  is  now  in* 
gemottsiy  used  in  the  form  of  oharooal  paper,  or 
charcoal  lint  The  carboniferous  paper  may  be  ap> 
plied  to  ulcerated  surfaces,  to  absort>  and  at  the 
Same  time  deodorise  the  liquid  discharges,  thus  pre- 
venting the  bed  from  being  soiled.  The  carbonH^ 
RHis  paper  may  be  applied  to  indolent  oloers  with 
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good  effect.  Menrs.  Maw  k  Sons,  in  London,  are 
agents  for  the  PKnch  iaventora  of  this  norel  pre- 
paration of  chareoal. 

IioN  RsDixjxD  BT  Pbat.— Mr.  T.  YIncent  Lee,  0. 
£.,  gives  some  particulars  regarding  this  new  appU- 
eation  of  peat.  He  took  specimens  of  iron  so  re* 
duced  to  the  Dablhi  Exhibition,  and  it  was  declared 
by  manj  of  tiie  best  judges  to  be  eqnal  to  Swedish. 
The  quantity  of  properly  prepared  peat  per  ton  of 
iron  is  about  I  ton,  16  cwt.,  the  cost  being  slightly 
in  faror  of  coal  or  coke ;  but  the  price  of  the  iron 
made  by  peat  is  from  £2  to  £8  per  ton  above  that 
from  coke  or  coal.  Prepared  peat  will  also,  he  says, 
generate  and  maintain  steam  quicker  and  better 
than  either  cual  or  coke ;  and  machinery  is  now  be- 
ing made  in  London  to  produce  iL 

Appucations  of  Stekl. — Experiments  hare  been 
made  in  Prussia  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  and  ad- 
vantages of  cast-steel  steam-boilers.  Two  cylindri- 
cal egg  end  boilers,  one  of  steel,  the  other  of 
wrought  iron,  were  compared,  and  after  working  six 
months  were  examined.  They  were  thirty  feet 
long  and  four  feet  in  diameter;  the  steel  boiler  pUte 
was  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  It  was  tried  by 
the  hydraulic  test  to  a  pressure  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  pounds  per  square  inch  without  altering 
in  shape  or  showing  leakage.  After  working  six 
months  the  cast-steel  plates  were  found  quite  unaf- 
fected, and  had  a  remarkably  small  amount  of  in- 
crustation as  compared  with  the  other  boiler.  The 
former  generated  twenty-five  per  cent  more  steam 
than  the  hitter.  Another  examination  has  recently 
been  made,  the  boilers  having  been  in  use  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  The  steel  boiler  was  found  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  It  appeared  that  it  evaporated 
11*66  cubic  feet  per  hour,  against  9*87  by  the  com- 
mon boiler,  with  about  the  same  expenditure  of 
fuel.  Steel  drills  for  »haft  sinking  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  old  iron  drills  steeled.  Stamp  heads  for 
crushing  ore  have  hitherto  been  made  of  oast  iron, 
the  fragments  of  which  mixed  with  and  contaminat- 
ed the  ore,  often  causing  great  trouble.  A  trial  is 
now  beini;  made  of  steel  stamp  heads,  doubtiess 
with  considerable  advantage. 

TuirwEL  UNOBR  MoNT  CxNis. — ^Thc  Italian  Minis* 
ter  of  Public  Works  has  reported  on  the  progreas  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  Boring  machines  are  now 
used  at  each  end,  worked  by  comprewed  air.  In 
1862,  to  pierce  three  hundred  and  eighty  meters  on 
the  side  of  Bardonn^che,  forty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-one  holes  were  bored,  from  seven- 
ty-five to  eighty  centimeters  (thirty  to  thirty-two 
inches)  in  drpth;  «eventy*two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eigbt  borers  were  set  to  worit ;  there 
w«re  fifty-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  btasts,  and  one  million  three  hundred  and 
thirty-four  thousaad  oobic  meters  Of  compressed  air 
were  consomed,  equal  to  eight  million  four  thousand 
onbie  meters  of  atmospheric  air.  It  is  expected 
that  at  the  present  rate  the  tunnel  will  be  completed 
in  twelve  and  a  half  years.  In  consequence  of  the 
many  acddents  from  ordinary  blasting,  the  far  safer 
phu»  of  blasting  by  electricity  is  gradually  commend- 
ing itself  to  the  mining  public.  It  has  long  been 
tt*ed  in  military  mining  ^th  success,  and  also  in 
civil  engineering,  where  brge  masses  of  rock  had  to 
be  moved,  rinoe  several  charges  may  be  fired  at 
precisely  the  same  moment.  Thus,  a  few  months 
ago,  a  lai^ge  marteUo  tower  which  guarded  the  en- 


trance to  Chatham  harbor  was  demolished.  The 
charges  of  powder  were  each  forty  pounds,  distribu- 
ted at  equal  distances  beneath  the  foundations ;  the 
whole  being  connected  by  wires.  In  this  kind  of 
blasting  a  jwdr  of  wires,  united  at  the  extremiticfl  by 
a  very  fine  one  of  platinum,  is  placed  in  the  intoi' 
rior  of  the  chaise  of  powder  A  current  of  electricity 
U  paved  by  a  magneto-electric  madune.  The  wires 
may  be  of  any  length,  and  thus  the  workman  may 
place  himself  out  of  danger.  Moreover,  if  the  charge 
miss  fire  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  smoiulderinf; 
ppark,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  fuse,  which  has 
led  to  many  accidents  from  this  cause. 

Thx  Sdltaw  Incog. — The  Levant  BeraH  of  May 
28th,  publishes  the  following  amusing  incident  con- 
cerning the  Sultan,  reminding  one  of  Haroun  Al- 
raacldd's  perambulations:  *'The  Sultan  was,  two 
evenings  back,  the  hero  of  a  small  adventure,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  imaginative  touches, 
might  be  made  to  read  like  an  episode  of  the  Jno- 
bian  Nights.  His  Majesty,  dressed  in  the  oommon 
uniform  of  a  bimbashi.  crossed  quite  alone  from  the 
Kassim  Pasha  to  the  Fanar  in  a  one  pair  caique. 
He  proceeded  to  a  ca»ino  called  Kil-boumou,  and, 
calling  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  soon  got  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  at  his  own  and 
the  adjoining  tables.  It  was  noticed  that  he  spoke 
very  freely,  and  not  over  reverently,  of  the  Sultan 
and  the  Ministers,  inviting  frank  expresdon  of  opiur 
ion  as  to  both.  His  fellow-customers  spoke  out  as 
^ely  as  the  bunbashi  himsd^  and  uttered  some 
doubtful  compliments  of  more  than  one  holder  of  a 
portfolio,  but  generally  expressed  their  conviction 
that  Fuad  and  A'ali  Pashas  were  *  the  right  men 
hi  the  right  place,*  while  the  Sultan  himself  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  a  *  capital  fellow.*  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  free  criticism  a  certain  well- 
known  saraff  sauntered  into  the  room  and  at  a 
glance  recognised  the  stranger.  The  secret  was 
soon  common  property  and  the  change  of  manner 
toward  the  bimbashi  was  surprising.  His  Miyesty 
saw  that  he  was  discovered,  but,  pretending  ignor- 
ance, continued  his  questions ;  in  vain,  however,  for 
the  answers  now  given  were  lavish  praise  of  every 
body  and  every  thing  from  Bnyukdere  to  the  Seven 
Towers.  He  then  boldly  asked  if  the  company 
knew  him.  Of  course  not;  no  one  present  luul  the 
ghost  of  a  notion  who  the  Effendi  was,  though  the 
general  impression  was  that  he  deserved  not  to  be 
a  mere  bimbashi,  but  Serdar  Elcrem  or  Sgraskier  at 
least.  He  then  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  bad  litho- 
graphic portrait  of  himsoir,  and  asked  if  it  was  like 
him.  Staftrellahl  it  was  dirt,  while  he  was  an 
Adonis!  That  was  enough.  His  Msjesty  then 
rose  to  leave,  but  forgot  to  pay  for  his  coffee ;  the 
cav6jee,  however,  was  so  beside  himself  that  he 
hardly  knew  whether  to  insist  on  payment  or  to 
serve  the  whole  company  gratis.  It  ended  in  the 
Sultan  setting  out,  accompanied  by  the  cav^jee  and 
every  body  else,  to  walk  to  the  old  bridge,  where 
his  suite  and  a  couple  of  the  Palace  caiques  were 
awaiting  him.  Before  embarking  his  Mi^esty  turn- 
ed to  his  late  boon  companions  and  thanked  them 
for  their  remarks  on  men  and  things,  which  he  as- 
sured them  he  would  not  forget*' 

Th«  HoRsracEK  OF  Africa.— The  Algerian  Spahia, 
who  astonished  the  population  so  much  by  their 
maneuvers  at  Longcbamps  on  the  day  of  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Paris,  have  since  had  a  day  of  their  own  on 
the  same  ground.    They  were  entirely  without  arms 
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— -horaemaiuhip,  not  military  accomplJBhmefits,  be- 
iog  the  sole  object  of  display— >and  therefore  falling 
more  legitimately  within  the  ephere  of  my  observa- 
tions.   Not  a  bit  of  powder  was  even  bnmt,  nor  a 
ftu  de  joie  executed,  the  evolutions  being  confined 
to  a  sort  of  Arab  carousal  of  the  most  singular  aod 
incredible  wildoess  and  velocity.    The  troops,  first 
of  all,  divided  themselves  into  two  portions  facing 
each  other,  and  from  each  of  these  darted  forth  at 
the  same  instant  first  one  horseman,  then  a  second, 
then  a  third,  like  arrows,  or  rather  like  thunder- 
bolts, which  were  to  meet  in  deadly  shock  in  the 
midst.    But  no !  really  frightful  as  it  seemed,  there 
was  no  damage  done ;  the  fiery  little  steeds  either 
stood  stock  still  on  the  instant,  or  else  wheeled 
round  each  other  without  coming  in  contact.    After 
this  jMur  de  deux  on  each  side,   groups  of  two, 
three,  and  four  sprung  from  either  mde,  and  at  last 
the  whole  cohort  advanced  together  at  full  swing 
and  began  a  whirl  in  the  center,  of  the  confusion  of 
which  the  term  *^  devil's  dance "  can  only  convey 
a  very  inadequate  sensation,  especially  when  shrill 
cries  of  a  very  unearthly  description  burst  from  the 
melee^  and  completed  its  extraordinary  effect.   Noth- 
ing at  Franooni*s  could  compete  with  such  a  scene  by 
Bcuch  performers.    After  this,  charges  in  line  were 
executed  with  astonishing  precision  by  these  won- 
derful riders,  sometimes  with  hold  of  each  other's 
hands  and  the  rtrios  in  their  teeth,  sometimes  each 
horseman  placlog  his  left  hand  on  the  right  shoul- 
der of  the  one  adjoining  him,  and  thus  advancing  at 
full  speed  with  a  front  as  even  as  if  a  cord  were 
drawn  along  it. — Lelierfircm  Peoria, 

RUSSIA,  POLAND.  AND  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

Late  European  papers  contain  the  following  dis- 
patch :  ^ 

St.  Prsrsbubo,  June  7th,  (May  22d,)  1868. 

Sib:  I  have  not  failed  to  place  before  the  em- 
peror, my  august  master,  the  dispatch  that  you 
communicated  to  me,  by  order  of  your  government, 
and  which  contains  the  reply  of  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr. 
Dayton,  relative  to  the  communication  recently 
made  by  the  French  government  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject  of  events  in  Poland. 

His  Mi\jesty.  the  Emperor,  has  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  confidence  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  possesses  in  his  views 
and  intentions  for  the  general  welfkre  of  his  em- 
pire. This  confidence  our  august  muster  believes 
he  has  merited,  and  it  is  necessary  to  him  in  order 
that  he  may  complete  what  he  has  begun.  It  is  to 
his  Majesty  a  cause  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  see 
that  his  persevering  efforts  to  direct,  with  order 
and  without  disturbance,  every  ptrt  of  his  empire 
In  the  path  of  peaceful  progress,  have  been  impar- 
tially appreciated  by  the  government  of  a  nation 
toward  which  bis  Majesty  and  the  Russian  people 
profess  the  most  friendly  dispositions.  Such  proofs 
can  not  bot  render  still  more  close  the  bonds  of  mu- 
tual sympathy  which  unite  the  two  countries ;  and 
ibis  is  a  result  which  corresponds  too  well  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Emperor  for  his  Majesty  not  to  view 
it  with  pleasure. 

His  Majesty  baa,  in  an  equal  degree,  appreciated 
the  firmness  with  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  maintains  the  principle  of  non-intervention — 
a  principle  of  which  the  meaning  is,  at  the  present 
time,  but  too  often  misinterpreted;  and  also  the 
good  faith  with  which  the  United  SUtes  govern- 


ment refuses  to  infringe,  with  respect  to  other 
States,  a  rule,  the  violation  of  which  that  govern- 
ment would  not  permit  in  its  own  case. 

The  Federal  government  gives  in  this  an  exam- 
ple of  good  fidth  and  political  probity  which  can 
not  bot  increase  the  esteem  that  our  august  master 
bears  toward  the  American  nation. 

Be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Seward  the 
expression  of  these  sentiments  of  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty, and  receive,  etc.,  GoRtcHAKorF. 

Thk  Duo  dk  Bxbrt. — Apropos  of  the  Dnc*s  pas- 
sionate dispoeition,  it  is  related  that,  in  an  alterca- 
tion with  a  Colonel  of  the  Guards,  at  Court,  he  was 
hurried  into  the  unbecoming  act  of  tearing  off  the 
epaulets  of  his  adversary,  who  instinctively  clasped 
the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Fortunately,  Louis  XVIU. 
saw  what  passed,  and  with  his  wonderful  presence 
of  mind  and  readiness,  called  the  colonel  up  to  him 
and  sud :  "  Colonel,  my  nephew  has  just  taken  off 
your  epaulets  because  he  knew  that  I  destined  for  you 
those  of  a  general'*  The  prince  in  the  meantime 
had  recovered  his  temper,  and  gracefully  did  his 
best  to  effiice  all  painful  recollection  of  the  affront. 

A  Vebiolion  Edict. — ^The  Empress  Eng^nio 
(says  a  Paris  letter)  has  made  some  curious  sump- 
tuary edicts  this  season,  one  of  which  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lingerie,  every  visible  article 
of  ladies*  clothing  must  be  of  the  same  color  as  her 
gown.  For  instance,  a  lady  wearing  a  yellow  dress 
must  wear  also  yellow  boots,  yellow  i^oves,  yellow 
trimmings  on  her  hat  or  bonnet,  a  yellow  cloak  and 
a  yellow  parasoL  Those  wearing  yellow  or  lilac,  or 
blue,  or  green,  or  pink  must  form  into  distinct 
groups  or  regiments,  so  as  to  constitute  a  striking 
eonap  denl^  and  no  lady  must  wear  the  same  onl- 
form  twice  while  staying  at  the  chateau. 


CooLRns  iw  AcTtov. — Capt  Robert  Adair  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  the  thigh  (at  Waterioo)  which 
made  amputation  necessary.    The  surgeon,  whose 
name  ^i^aa  (Hlder,  was  performing  the  operation 
with  difficulty,  his  instruments  being  blunted  by 
over-use,  when  Adair  calmed  and  encouraged  him 
by  a    regimenUl  joke:  "Take  your    time,    Mr. 
Carver.*    Burgee,  of  the  same  regiment,  after  under- 
going amputation  of  a  leg  on  the  field,  refused  to 
have  soldiers  called  to  carry  him  to  the  cart,  say- 
ing: *'  I  will  hop  to  itr  vbich  he  did.    This  feat 
is  better  attested,  if  somewhat  less  surprising,  than 
the  one  mentioned  by  Lamartine,  who  states  that 
"  General    L«cure,    having    received    six    saber 
wounds,  dismounts  from  his  horse,  whilst  his  dra- 
goons are  rallying  for  a  fresh  charge,  has  his  arm 
amputated  and  the  blood  staunched,  remounts  his 
hone,  and  charges  with  them."    Even  this  French 
general,  however,  must  yield  the  palm  of  pluck 
and  endurance  to  a  crusading  ancestor  of  the  Per- 
civals,  who  (according  to  Uie  late  Mr.  Henry  Drum- 
mond)  "having  lost  a  leg  in  an  engagement  in 
Palestine,  continued,  notwithstanding,  on   horse- 
back till  he  lost  his  arm  also,  and  then  still  re- 
mained some  time  in  his  seat,  holding  the  bridle 
with  his  teeth,  till  he  fell  from  loss  of  blood." 
Perhaps  the  story  of  Widdington  fighting  on  his 
stumps  may  be  thout^t  equally  wor&y  of  conrid- 
eration  by  some  future  annalist.    So  thin  is  the  par- 
tition that  divides  the  apocryphal  from  the  authen- 
tic, the  impossible  from  the  extraordinary,  fable 
I  from  fact— /Zmcw  of  Gronow'$  "  »*— " 
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HEAVENWARD. 

Thk  father  and  bis  maiden  diild 

Were  walking  hand  in  hand ; 
The  words  ehe  spake  were  strange  to  hinii 

He  could  not  understand. 

**  Father,  I  hear  the  angels  near, 
Thej  fan  me  as  they  pass ;" 
But  he  said :  ''  It  is  the  wiod  that  stirs 
The  long,  high,  summer  grass." 

**  Father,  I  hear  the  fluttering  sweep 
Made  by  their  snow-white  wings ;" 
But  he  said :  **Some  bird  with  pinions  large 
Soars  upward  as  she  slogs." 

"  Father,  I  hear  my  brother  call — 
His  words  are  soil  and  low ;" 
But  he  said :  "  Your  baby  brother  died 

Full  seTen  years  ago." 

• 

'*  Father,  my  head  with  fever  burns. 
For  a  moment  let  me  rest;" 
And  he  said :  **  Sit  down,  my  child,  and  lay 
Tour  head  upon  my  breast." 

In  deep  despair  at  eyentide 

His  room  the  father  trod. 
And  on  the  wings  of  twilight  went 

A  maiden  soid  to  God. 

Tbottoh  we  trayel  the  world  oyer  to  find  the 
beautiful,  we  must  carry  it  with  us,  or  we  find  it 
not. 

Maa  pARnKOTow  on  Mabrxaois.-— "  I  like  to 
tend  weddings,  *  said  Mrs.  Partington,  as  she  came 
back  from  one  in  church,  hung  her  shawl  up,  and 
replaced  the  bonnet  in  the  long  presenred  bandbox ; 
**  I  like  to  see  young  people  come  together  with  the 
promise  to  love,  cherish,  and  nourish  each  other. 
But  it  is  a  solemn  thing,  is  matrimony — a  very  sol- 
emn thing — where  the  minister  comes  into  the 
chancery  with  his  surplus  on,  and  goes  through  the 
ceremony  of  making  them  man  and  wife.  It  ought 
to  be  husband  and  wife,  for  it  isn*t  every  husband 
that  turns  out  to  be  a  man.  I  declare  I  never  shall 
forget  when  Paul  put  the  nuptial  ring  on  my  finger, 
and  said,  *  with  my  goods  I  thee  endow.*  He  used 
to  keep  a  dry -goods  warehouse  then,  and  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  give  me  the  whole  there  was  in  it. 
I  was  youne  and  simple,  and  didn't  know  till  after- 
wards that  it  only  meant  one  silk  gown  a  year.  It 
is  a  lovely  sight  to  see  young  people  *pli<<ht  the 
trough,'  as  the  song  says,  and  coming  up  to  consume 
their  vows," 

'EvTT, — Envy,  if  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
brightness  of  another's  prosperity,  like  the  scorpion, 
confined  within  a  curde  of  fire,  will  sling  itself  to 
death. 


Lauohtkr  ahd  Tears. — How  near  akin  laughter 
is  to  tears  was  shown  when  Rubens,  with  a  single 
stroke  of  his  bru^h,  turned  a  laughing  child  in  a 
paintipg  to  one  crying ;  and  our  mothers,  without 
being  great  painters,  have  often  brought  us,  in  like 
manner,  from  joy  lo  grief  by  a  single  stroke. 

A  Tamkrr  has  invented  a  machine  to  remove  a 
boil  from  a  tea  kettle. 


A  Fsw  days  since,  says  an  American  paper,  Gen- 
eral Rosecrans  was  dining  with  his  staff  at  one  of 
the  hotels.  He  unfortunately  tasted  the  Tennessee 
butter,  when  he  immediately  arose  and  saluted  the 
plate  before  him,  remarking,  **  Gentlemen,  tliat  but- 
ter out-ranks  me.** 

A  FARCB  was  produced  in  Bannister's  time  under 
the  title  of  "Fire  and  Water."  "I  predict  its 
fate,"  said  he.—"  What  fate  ?**  whispered  the  anx- 
ious author  at  his  side.— "  What  fiite?"  said  Ban- 
ni«ter ;  "  why,  what  can  fire  and  water  produce  but 
a  hiss  f* 

MOONLIGHT     LOVE. 

BT  RUTH  N.  CROXWKLL. 

It  was  bom  of  the  moonlight,  a  perishing  gleam ; 
What  wonder,  my  love,  that  'twas  only  a  dream  ?— 
A  vanishing  dream,  a  beautiful  part 
Of  the  infinite  love,  that  lives  in  the  heart 

It  was  bom  of  the  moonlight,  a  delicate  ray ; 
What  wonder,  my  love,  that  it  faded  away, 
*Mid  the  glitter  and  glare  of  a  wearisome  life. 
Of  innermost  passion,  and  outward  strife  ? 

Sweet  as  the  scent  of  a  delicate  flower, 
'Twas  the  fragrant  birth  of  an  indolent  hour. 
It  lived  and  it  died,  oh !  say- not  in  vain, 
While  linked  with  a  smile,  and  unmixed  with  a 
pain. 

GoMPLniBNTART. — A  ucw  member  rose  to  make 
his  first  speech,  and,  in  his  embarrassment,  began 
to  scratch  his  head.  "  Well,  really,**  exclaimed 
Sheridan,  "  he  has  got  something  in  his  head,  after 
all" 

Vrrt  Knowimo.  —  An  elegantly-dressed  young 
lady  recently  entered  a  railway-carriage,  where 
there  were  three  or  four  gents,  one  of  whom  was 
lighting  a  dfrar.  One  of  the  "gents'*  asked  if 
smoking  would  incommode  her.  bhe  replied:  "I 
do  not  know,  sir ;  no  gentleman  has  ever  smoked 
in  my  presence." 

Dyspepsia  is  said  to  be  the  remorse  of  a  guilty 
stomach. 


Saoacitt  in  a  Boo.—- a  day  or  two  ago,  the 
fine  black  Newfoundland  dog  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  Maryport,  was  obseived  to  stop  and  rub 
himself  against  a  boy  who  was  carrying  a  water-tin 
with  water.  Having  gained  bis  attention,  he  put 
down  a  half-penny  which  he  had  in  his  mou>h.  The 
lad  at  once  understood  his  meaning,  and  gave  him 
some  water  to  drink.  After  the  noble  animal  had 
finished  his  potation,  the  boy  restored  the  half- 
penny, and  told  him  to  go  and  get  a  biscuit  wi  h  it, 
whereupon  he  trotted  away  and  made  the  desired 
purchase. — Ca/rlisle  Examiner, 

A  Wrrrr  Mansuver. — ^The  Duke  of  Gramraont 
was  the  most  adroit  and  witty  courtier  of  his  day. 
He  entered  one  day  the  closet  of  the  Cardinal  Ha- 
zarin  without  being  announced.  His  eminence 
was  amusing  himself  by  jumping  against  the  wall 
To  surprise  a  prime  minister  in  so  boyish  an  occu- 
pation was  dangerous.  A  1<;8S  skillful  couitier 
might  have  stammered  excuses  and  retired.  But 
the  duke  entered  briskly,  and  cried:  "FIl  bet  you 
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one  hnodred  crowns  that  I  jump  higher  than  jonr 
eminence!'*  And  the  duke  and  cardinal  began  to 
«ump  for  their  lives.  Grammont  took  cire  to  jump 
a  few  inches  lower  than  the  cardinal,  and  six  months 
afterwards  was  marshal  of  France. 

Russian  SpBcnuLTioirs  on  Wab  with  England. 
— ^We  read  in  the  Maaeow  OasgUe :  **  All  the  com- 
merce of  England  is  on  the  sea.  Thirty  thousand 
merchant  yessels  convey  on  the  ocean  English 
property  whiod  Hr.  €obden  estimates  at  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling. 
The  course  which  these  ships  follow  in  the  Atlantic, 
as  well  as  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Pacific,  is 
so  well  defined,  thanks  to  the  indications  of  Captain 
If aury,  that  it  U  like  a  high-road.  That  power 
which,  traversing  these  parts,  should  seize  English 
vessels  appearing  there  would  deal  a  terrible  blow 
at  British  commerce,  and  this  is  what  our  sailors 
and  Test^els  of  war  would  be  perfectly  able  to  do  in 
ease  of  a  war  with  England.  A  vast  field  for  their 
activity  would  then  be  open  to  our  vessels  without 
presenting  any  very  great  dangers.  The  space  is 
such  that  the  pursuit  of  an  enterprising  cruiser 
would  be  very  difficult,  and  a  good  captain  could 
destroy  scores  of  cargoes  without  having  to  engage 
in  combat  During  ihe  war  in  the  East,  after  the 
affair  of  Potropaiuowski,  an  American  merchant 
ship,  on  its  arrival  at  Shanghai,  announced  that  it 
had  been  stopped  at  sea  by  a  Russian  frigate,  and 
that  it  was  only  released  in  consequence  of  its 
American  nationality  being  proved  by  the  papers 
on  board.  The  rumor  of  this  aiTair  spread  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  the  merchants  in  the  Chi- 
nese ports  would  only  intrust  their  merchandise  to 
American  vessels.  Hong  Kong  at  once  expected 
an  attack  from  the  Russian  fleet.  Admiral  Sir  J. 
Stirling,  commanding  the  English  naval  force  In 
tliost)  regions,  was  unable  to  comply  with  all  the 
demands  for  escort  which  were  addressed  to  him. 
The  rumor  was,  however,  false ;  there  was  not  then 
a  single  Russian  ship  at  sea.  If  a  false  report  led 
to  such  a  panic,  what  would  be  the  eflfect  produced 
by  twenty  or  thirty  of  our  cruisers  V* 

GoLDKN  Haib.— The  fashion  of  sprinkling  the 
hair  with  gold  leaf  has  of  late  years  been  revived  by 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  material  used  for  the 
purpose  receiving  the  elegant  appellation  of  poudre 
d'or.  It  will  be  a  hint  worth  remembering  for  such 
as  covet  fair  hair,  and  have  scarody  enough  of  the 
precious  metal  to  emulate  the  emperor  and  the  em- 
press, that  the  Germans  achieved  the  de:»ired  re- 
sult, with  apparent  satisfiiction  to  themselves,  by 
the  use  of  a  kind  of  soap,  made  ot  goat^s  tallow  and 
ashes  of  beech-wood.  This  soap,  which  was  called 
Hessian  Soap,  from  being  manufactured  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Hesse,  was  much  used,  if  we  may  credit  Mar- 
tial, to  stain  the  German  wigs,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  **flanie-color.''-*IVtt^/Sa. 

TBBn  IvroRTANT  Tdinosl— Three  things  to  love 
—Gounige,  gentleness,  and  affection.  Three  things 
to  admire— intellectual  power,  dignity,  and  grace- 
fulnesBL  Three  things  to  hate-— cruelty,  arrogance, 
and  ii^atitude.  Three  things  to  ddight  in — 
beauty,  frankncM,  and  freedom.  Three  things  to 
wish  for— health,  friends,  and  a  dieerful  spirit. 
Three  things  to  pray  for— faith,  peaoe,  and  purity 
of  heart.  Three  things  to  like — cordiality,  good- 
humor,  and  mirthfiiinefls.    Three  things  to  avoid — 


idleness,  loquacity,  and  flippant  jesting.  Three 
things  to  cttltivate---good  books,  good  friends,  and 
good  humor.  Three  things  to  contend  for — honor, 
country,  and  friends.  Tluree  things  to  govern-*tem- 
per,  impulse,  and  the  tongue. 

A  ooRRBSPONDENT  of  the  Paris  Temp9  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  the  earthquake  at  Rhodes, 
already  reported : 

**  On  the  224  of  April  we  felt  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  such  as  had  never  been  felt  here  before. 
Not  a  single  building  in  Rhodes  or  in  the  villages 
has  escaped  uninjured.  The  great  tower  of  St. 
Michael  gave  way,  and  the  little  that  is  left  threat- 
ens every  minute  to  fall  into  the  port  and  block  up 
the  entrance.  The  light-house  tower  is  ruined,  as 
well  as  the  Palace  of  the  Grand  Masters,  recently 
converted  into  a  prison.  The  walls  of  the  town  are 
more  or  less  damaged,  besides  all  the  churches.  At 
Trianda  only  a  dozen  houses  are  left  standing. 
Twelve  otiier  vllUges  have  been  completely  destroy- 
ed. There  have  been  in  all  three  hundred  persons 
killed,  and  an  immense  number  wounded.  Of  all 
the  villages,  Massari  has  suffered  most^  Out  o( 
forty-six  families  only  thirty  five  persons  have  been 
saved,  and  they  are  more  or  less  injured.  I  was  at 
Massari  the  second  day  after  the  catastrophe.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-six  dead  bodies  had  already 
been  interred.  Several  families  were  still  missing, 
but  the  positions  their  houses  had  occupied  could 
no  longer  be  recognized.  Five  dead  bodies  were 
taken  out  of  the  ruins  while  I  was  there.  It  was 
dreadfiiL  The  sight  recalled  to  my'memory  the  sad 
scenes  of  the  explosion  of  1866. 

***  The  Vice-Consul  of  France  and  family,  whose 
house  is  uninhabitable,  took  refuge  with  us.  for  our 
dwelling  has  suffered  but  little.  To  complete  our 
misery,  three  days  after  the  earthquake  a  deluge  of 
rain  came  down,  so  that  some  provisions  which  the 
peasants  helped  to  save  have  been  utterly  lost  It 
is  veiy  cold  for  the  season,  and  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple have  neither  shelter  nor  food.  They  have  lost 
all— 4«lations,  friends,  houses,  clothes,  catilc,  silk- 
worms. Our  misery  is  deplonble.  May  God  come 
to  our  assistance  T' 

FtQURATiTB  ExPBBsaiONS. — How  many  common 
figurative  expressions  in  our  language  are  borrowed 
from  the  art  of  carpentry,  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  *'The  lawyer  who  filed  a  bill, 
shaved  a  note,  cut  an  acquaintance,  split  a  hair, 
made  an  entry,  got  up  a  case,  framed  an  indict- 
ment, empaneled  a  jury,  put  them  into  a  box, 
nailed  a  witness,  hammered  a  judge,  and  bored  a 
whole  court,  all  in  one  day,  has  since  hiiddown 
law  and  turned  carpenter.'* 

DiscoTSRT  OP  A  SandEmbbdoeo  Town  in  Franok. 
— A  riogular  discovery,  it  is  said,  has  been  made  on 
the  French  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne. 
A  town  has  been  discovered  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  a  church  has  already  been  extracted  from  it. 
Its  original  plan  shows  it  to  have  been  built  near 
the  close  of  (Ae  Roman  empire.  The  original  paint- 
ings, its  sculptured  choir  and  capitsJa,  are  adorned 
with  profuse  ornaments,  which  are  attracting  a 
large  number  of  visitors.  This  is  all  that  remains 
of  those  cities  described  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  al- 
though the  Golf  of  Gascooy  aboiiuds  in  ruins  of  sn* 
eient  cities. 
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I    Brltlili    Qdi 


ENGUSn   CONSTITUTION   SINCE   THE   ACCESSION   OF   GEORGE  lIL* 


A  BOOK  ancfa  as  this  has  been  long 
wanting,  and  the  volumes  before  us  sup- 
ply the  want,  altbongb  they  do  not  ^uite 
conform  to  our  ideal  of  Constitotional 
History.  Mr.  Hallam  has  made  this  gen- 
eration familiar  with  the  progress  of  our 
political  ^Btem  from  Saxon  times  to  the 
reign  of  George  III. ;  and  in  treatises  of 
conspicnons  merit  he  has  traced  the 
gradual  expansion  of  onr  institnUona 
until  they  attained  that  specific  type 
which  the  revolntjon  impressed  npon 
them.  He  has  shown  how  the  seeds  of 
English  hberty  were  sown  in  the  ancient 
Saxon  customs,  and,  though  overlaid  in 
their  fkir  growth  by  the  pressure  of  the 


•  Via  Cdnttitulional  Sitlem  of  England  tintt 
iJte  AccaiioH  of  Gtorgi  III  1760—1860.  By 
Thomas  EmiHi  UiT,  C.B.  Two  toIi.  London: 
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Norman  Conquest,  how  at  length  they 
revived  and  bore  fruit  in  the  England 
of  onr  Plantagenet  monarchs.  He  has 
pointed  OQt  how  the  min  of  fendaliem, 
and  the  great  changes  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  deprived  our  medieval  p<Jity  of 
many  of  its  principal  securities ;  and  how, 
nntif  after  the  civil  war,  the  nsurpations 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Church  destroyed 
the  balance  of  our  constitation.  From 
thence  he  has  unfolded  the  changes  which 
cntminated  in  168B,  when  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  dynasty  and  the  settlement 
of  parliamentary  government  put  an  end 
to  kingly  absolutism  in  England,  ^ured 
to  her  representative  institutions,  made 
her  constitution  an  aristocratic  common- 
wealth, and  secured  to  Englishmen  many 
of  their  liberties.  And,  incidentally  with 
this  great  development,  Mr.  Hallam  has 
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traced  the  external  growth  of  the  British 
empire  in  its  various  parts;  and  has 
noted  accurately  the  rorces  and  influ- 
ences, political,  social,  religious,  and  com- 
mercial, which  continuea  to  form  our 
national  life  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

In  following  up  Mr.  Hallam's  work,  and 
tracing  our  constitutional  history  from 
1760  to  the  present! period,  Mr.  May  has 
done  a  valuable  service  to  the  student  of 
our  modem  polity.  It  is  true  that  when 
Mr.  Hallam  leaves  us,  the  limited  mon- 
archy and  the  parliamentarv  government 
of  England  have  been  fully  established ; 
that  her  cardinal  institutions  have  been 
fixed ;  that  her  national  tendencies  are 
dearly  marked ;  and  that  the  changes  in 
our  constitution  which  have  taken  place 
within  a  century,  are  slight  compared 
with  those  which  preceded  them.  !DUt  if 
we  remember  that  during  this  period  par- 
liamentary  and  municipal  reform  have 
been  witnessed ;  that  a  material  progress 
and  an  intellectual  activity  unknown  in 
any  previous  age  have  created  interests 
and  influences  amoife  us  which  our  great- 
grand&thers  never  £rearoed  of;  that  the 
empire  has  been  not  only  augmented 
and  numerous  provinces  added  to  it,  but 
that  its  colonial  system  has  been  meta- 
morphosed ;  and  that  social  improvement, 
free  trade,  the  diffusion  of  enlightenment 
and  education,  the  expansion  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  tne  reformation  of  our 
municipal  law,  have  been  among  the  fruits 
of  this  time — we  shall  readily  acknow- 
ledge that  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Hallam^s 
works  was  necessary.  And  looking  at 
these  volumes  as  a  wnole,  we  are  happv 
to  say  that  Mr.  May  has  performed  ms 
task  with  much  ability.  He  is  an  accur- 
ate and  diligent  collector  of  facts,  and  he 
sets  them  forth  in  a  pleasing  manner ;  his 
judgments  upon  them  are  remarkably 
sound ;  and  his  views  on  social  and  polit- 
ical questions  are  eminently  liberal,  just, 
and  generous. 

Mr.  May's  volumes  open  with  a  review 
of  the  stcUiis  of  the  crown  since  theacoes* 
sion  of  George  III.,  and  of  its  influence 
within  the  ocmstitution.  We  wish  this 
review  had  been  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of 
our  polity,  as  a  whole,  toward  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  We  wish  that  Mr. 
May  had  brought  before  us  the  correlation 
and  mutual  dependence  of  the  monarchy 
under  tiie  House  of  Hanover,  deprived  of 
the  divmity  of  kingabip,  yet  not  the  less 


withelemmits  of  power — of  the  oligarchic 
Parliaments  of  the  days  of  Walpole,  well- 
nigh  severed  from  the  influence  of  opinion, 
yet  in  a  certain  sense  representative  and 
popular — of  the  Church,  formidable  in 
her  legal  ascendency,  yet  surrounded  by  a 
vigorous  Nonconformity,  which,  though 
subject  to  galling  dbamlities,  was  never- 
theless to  a  great  extent  free — ^and  of  a 
people  as  yet  in  semi-feudal  dependence, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  not  ill  governed,  and 
wanting  only  the  spread  of  education  to 
advance  socially  and  politically.  We  wish 
that  he  bad  given  us  a  picture  of  the  old 
colonial  government  of  England  while  the 
mercantile  system  still  flourished,  and  had 
pointed  out  how  Scotland  and  Ireland — 
the  one  but  lately  devastated  by  rebellion, 
the  other  in  the  bonds  of  sectarian  dom- 
ination— were  as  vet  really  disunited  from 
the  empire.  And  a  vivid  description  of 
the  social  state  of  England  when  Geor^ 
III.  was  young  would  have  been  at  this 
point  of  specif  value,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in 
this  particular  that  the  national  progress 
has  been  greatest,  and  the  influence  of 
this  silent  change  has  told  most  powerfully 
on  our  institutions.  Perhaps,  however,  a 
sketch  such  as  this — at  once  vigorous  and 
comprehensive — was  beyond  the  scope  of 
Mr.  May ;  and  if  so  he  was  right  not  to 
attempt  it ;  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  method  of  treating  our  polity  in 
its  separate  parts,  without  reference  to  its 
action  as  a  whole,  makes  his  work  rather 
a  political  anatomy  than  in  a  high  sense  a 
constitutional  history. 

Mr.  May's  chapters,  however,  upon  the 
influence  of  the  Grown  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  his  account  of  the  effects  of  that 
influence,  are  very  just  and  valuable  in 
their  conclusions.  He  observes  correctly, 
that  while  tbe  revolution  not  only  maae 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  the  supreme 
legislative  power  in  the  State,  but  also 
armed  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  po- 
tent control  over  the  executive,  it  never- 
theless left  the  Crown  in  possession  of  the 
actual  executive  government,  and  as  such 
with  immense  authority,  llie  soverdgn 
was  the  visible  source  of  power;  he  com- 
manded the  armaments  of  the  State ;  he 
was  the  nominal  author  of  peace  and  war ; 
and  every  positive  exercise  of  government, 
from  dissolving  Parliament  to  instituting 
a  prosecution,  was  done  in  his  name  and 
with  his  supposed  sanction.  Besides  these 
legal  and  imposing  prerogatives,  the  sover- 
eign  moreover  haa  as  natural  aUies  an 
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asoendant  Chtirch,  of  whieh  he  was  the 
head,  and  an  aristocraoy  of  enormooa  ia- 
fluenoe  predominant  in  the  national  conn- 
oils  ;  and,  as  the  fountain  of  honor  and 
office,  he  possessed  a  fond  of  wide-spread 
patronage,  the  effects  of  which  need  no 
comment.  AocordiBgly  the  revelation, 
ev^i  in  theory,  intrusted  the  Crown  with 
great  powers ;  and  if  we  remember  that 
their  exercise  was  subjected  in  the  last 
century  to  but  little  control  from  public 
opinion,  and  was  only  checked  by  Houses 
of  Parliament  composed  exclusively  of  an 
aristocratic  class,  we  shall  understand  the 
elements  of  strength  which  the  monarchy 
still  retained  in  our  polity. 

Mr.  May,  however,  observes  with  truth, 
Uiat  until  the  reign  of  George  HL  these 
elements  of  strength  had  been  latent  ever 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over. For  the  two  first  Georges  had  been 
merely  Doges;  their  ministers  had  heeaoL 
the  depositaries  of  their  power;  and  their 
vast  patronage  had  been  expended  in  es- 
tablishing the  ascendency  of  parliamentary 
government.  Moreover,  they  never  pos- 
sessed the  authority  that  rests  upon  the 
loyalty  of  the  nation,  and  the  mterests 
naturally  most  congenial  to  the  Crown 
considered  them  as  lUiens  or  unsurpers. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  accession 
of  George  III.  no  statesman  or  thinker 
should  have  supposed  that  the  Crown 
would  suddenly  regain  its  powers,  would 
make  its  influence  deeply  felt,  and  would 
become,  if  not  dominant,  at  least  most  po- 
tent in  the  constitution.  And  yet  thb 
phenomenon  soon  appeared,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  reign  of  George  HI.  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  wiU  of  the  sovereign  impress- 
ing deeply  the  national  counculs,  and 
largely  influendng  the  destiny  of  the  em- 
pire. Before  the  king  had  reigned  three 
vears  the  great  ministry  of  Chatham  had 
neen  broken  up,  a  favorite  of  the  Crown 
had  been  thrust  in  his  place,  the  oligarchy 
of  the  Whigs  had  been  overthrown,  and  a 
peace  distasteful  to  the  mass  of  the  nation 
had  been  voted  by  a  courtlv  Parliament. 
The  American  war,  as  is  weU  known,  was 
prolonged  against  the  wishes  of  Lord 
North  and  the  opinions  of  the  majority  in 
Parliament,  by  the  obstmacy  of  George 
HL. alone ;  and  the  Coalition  of  1784  was 
first  dismissed  and  then  defeated  by  reason 
of  the  same  agency.  So,  too,  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution  were  due,  at  least 
to  a  great  extent,  to  the  personal  feelings 
of  the  sovereign ;  and  the  same  influence 


caused  the  fidl  of  Pitt's  administration  in 
1801,  and  retarded  for  a  number  of  years 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Catholic 
question.  Nor  did  this  power  of  the  Crown 
cease  with  the  rule  of  the  monarch  who  had 
revived  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  his  successor ;  and  George  IV., 
when  regent  and  king,  gave  ample. proof 
of  its  extent  and  vigor.  As  Mr.  May  ob- 
serves correctly,  the  administrations  of 
the  close  of  the  regency  looked  rather  to 
the  Crown  for  support  than  to  the  aristoo- 
racy  or  people;  and  the  power  of  the 
Crown  was  so  great  that  it  outweighed 
their  double  influence.  Thus  George  IY« 
committed  Parliament  to  abet  a  disgrace- 
ful attack  upon  his  wife  which  all  ctasses 
of  the  nation  resented;  he  lon^  shaped 
our  foreign  policy;  and  like  his  &ther 
he  was  enabled  to  retard  for  years  the 
grant  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  was 
not,  in  truth,  until  the  present  reign  that 
the  direct  personal  interference  of  the 
sovereign  in  guiding  the  government  of 
the  empire  has  ceased  to  be  felt  in  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  May  has  stated  correctly  enough 
the  causes  of  this  revival  of  power,  which 
were  partly  accidental  and  partly  perma- 
nent. The  ascendency  suddenly  gained 
by  George  UI.  was  due  in  part  to  the 
fervid  loyalty  which  re&wakened  in 
fiivor  of  his  person,  and  rallied  round  his 
throne  large  masses  of  the  nation  who  had 
hitherto  spumed  the  House  of  Hanover. 
It  was  due  in  part  to  the  secret  dislike  "en- 
tertained by  tue  people  for  the  oligarchy 
which  had  been  dominant  since  the  revo- 
lution, and  which  urged  them  to  look  for 
better  things  from  the  personal  govern- 
ment of  the  sovereign.  It  was  idso  due 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  passions  of  the 
king  and  the  people  were  often  united 
upon  the  occasions  when  the  Crown  most 
distinctly  made  itself  felt ;  as,  for  instance, 
duriuff  Uie  American  war,  the  crisis  of  the 
Frendi  Revolution,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  Cathdio  question.  But  the  main  and 
paramount  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
state  of  the  national  representation,  which 
enabled  a  sovereign  of  strong  character, 
of  little  scruple,  and  with  immense  patron- 
ise, to  possess  himself  of  the  springs  of 
government,  and  to  move  them  very  much 
at  his  pleasure.  K  we  bear  in  mind  that 
t^e  Parliaments  of  that  a^  were  filled 
with  the  nominees  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
with  the  dependents  of  the  court ;  that, 
while  they  wielded  the  power  of  the  State, 
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the^  were  not  really  responsible  to  the 
nation ;  that,  meeting  witn  closed  doors 
and  free  from  opinion,  they  were  in  close 
proximity  to  the  palace,  and  especially 
liable  to  corruption  and  inflnence;  and 
that  the  sovereign  who  was  at  their  head 
was  the  recognized  source  of  honor  and 
emolument,  and  had  set  himself  with 
steady  perseverance  to  win  them  over  to 
his  will— we  shall  not  wonder  that  George 
m.  was  enabled  to  boast  that  he  was 
^*  really  a  king,"  though  shackled  by  the 
forms  of  the  constitution.  It  was  this 
peculiar  condition  of  Parliament,  conjoined 
with  the  patronage  of  the  executive,  that 
made  the  Crown  so  dominant  at  this 
time ;  and  as  Parliament  has  been  since 
reformed  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
phenomenon  will  recor;  though,  as  Mr. 
May  very  truly  remarks,  the  great  and  in- 
creasing patronage  of  the  Crown  might, 
under  a  different  reign  from  the  present, 
be  not  altogether  free  from  danger  to  the 
true  equipoise  of  our  polity. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  great  influ- 
ence which  George  III.  acquired  and  ex- 
ercised was  not  for  the  good  of  the  em- 
pire, for  this  is  written  on  the  face  of  our 
history.  But  the  question  remains,  wai 
it  constitutional — was  it  within  the  recog- 
nised limits  of  our  polity?  We  may 
safely  answer  that  it  was  not,  though, 
with  Mr.  May,  we  may  fiurly  aoijuit  the 
Idne  of  any  positive  design  to  interfere 
with  the  constitutional  government. 
George  III.,  not  altogether  without  suc- 
cess, aspired  to  be  r^y,  as  he  was  in 
name,  the  executive  ruler  of  the  empire ; 
to  guide  exdnsively  its  foreign  policy,  and 
direct,  under  compliant  Paniaments,  the 
tenor  of  its  domestic  legislation.  It  must 
be  evident,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that 
this  would  gradually  lead  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  every  constitutional  check  on  the 
sovereign,  and  would  render  the  Legisla- 
ture merelv  passive ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
object  of  (jraorse  HL— an  object  wnich  he 
partly  attained*— must  be  condemned  as 
nnconstitutiOnalk  •  What  the  king  did  not 
perceive  at  aU— what  none  of  his  courtly 
mimsters  told  him — was,  that  his  power, 
even  within  the-  bounds  which  the  reve- 
lation had  set  to  it)  was  not  an  absolute  or 
irresponsible  power,  but  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore,  whei^ 
as  head  of  the  (executive  he  claimed  a 
right  to  direct  the  government,  without 
aocountabUity  to  anv  one,  he  forgot  that 
this  was  violating  the  principle  that  the 


part  of  the  Crown  was  to  rule,  indeed,  but 
to  rule  solelv  in  the  general  interest.  This 
was  the  real  error  of  George  m. ;  an  er- 
ror which  in  a  sovereign  in  our  day  would 
be  inexcusable  and  not  to  be  borne,  but 
which  in  his  reijB^,  when  opinion  was 
weak,  and  the  voice  of  Parliament  ill-ex- 
pressed the  real  wishes  and  desires  of  the 
nation,  was  in  a  soverdgn  comparatively 
venial. 

The  practical  use  of  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of^  the  influence  of  the  Crown  since 
the  accession  of  George  III.  is,  of  course, 
to  determine  how  far  that  influence  may 
affect  our  existing  constitution  at  the  pres- 
ent or  some  future  period.  We  rather 
gather  from  Mr.  May  that  he  thinks  that 
influence  is  still  on  the  increase,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  augmentation  of  the  patron- 
age which  is  being  yearly  added  to  the 
Crown;  and  that  possibly  a  sovereign 
might  arise  who  could  use  the  power  in- 
trusted  to  him  to  corrupt  the  legislature 
and  endanger  our  nokty.  Now  without 
denying  that  the  Crown  has  obtained  a 
large  direct  accession  of  strength,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  its  patronage, 
and  that  indirectly  its  power  is  enormous 
on  account  of  the  qualities  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  there  are  reasons  why  in  the 
present  day  a  monarch  of  England  would 
find  it  most  diflicult  to  predominate  again 
in  the  national  councils,  or  to  sway  the 
destinies  of  the  empire  to  the  detriment 
of  the  national  interests.  For  though  the 
Crown  in  all  ordinary  times  wiU  retain  the 
whole  prestige  of  government,  and  assur- 
edly will  be  exceedingly  powerful  in  a 
constitution  still  essentially  aristocratic, 
and  in  Parliaments  of  the  existing  type, 
still  public  opinion  in  our  generation  is  of 
such  irresistible  strength  in  England,  and 
rests  on  foundations  so  firmly  settled,  that 
it  would  probably  baffle  any  sinister  at- 
tempt to  govern  against  the  wishes  of  the 
nation.  The  days  are  past  when  a 
George  III.  could  aim  at  ruling  exactly  as 
he  pleased,  and  could  partially  accomplish 
his  end  ;  for  in  the  present  time  the  ulti- 
mate power  that  determines  the  course  of 
the  national  action  is  the  will  of  its  more 
enlightened, classes,  as  yet  happily  unde- 
based  b^  democracy;  and  this  will,  ex- 
pressed m  its  organs,  is  so  potent  and  be- 
yond influence,  that  we  trust  it  would  al- 
ways prove  a  barrier  against  any  undue 
efforts  to  aggprandiase  the  power  of  the 
monarchy  or  to  make  it  paramount  in 
the  constitution.    At  least  this  we  may 
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nay  .with  confidence :  so  long  as  opinion 
is  what  it  is  now,  no  sovereign  will  be 
able  to  crosB  it  directly,  and  to  acquire 
any  thing  like  unconstitutional  preponder- 
ance ;  and  we  may  hope  that  this  mighty 
force  will  be  always  able  to  counterbalance 
any  fresh  accessions  of  strength  to  the 
monarchy,  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
executive. 

Passing  over  some  valuable  chapters  on 
the  subjects  of  the  family  arrangements 
and  revenues  of  the  Crown — with  respect 
to  which  we  cordially  agree  with  Mr. 
May's  strictures  on  the  royal  marriage 
act — we  may  next  glance  at  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  estate  of  the  realm 
that  is  second  in  rank — ^the  House  of 
Lords — sinte  1760.  Mr.  May  has  de- 
scribed concisely  and  well  the  great  ex- 
pansion which  has  taken  place  in  this  au- 
gust assembly  rince  the  accession  of 
George  m.,  both  in  the  addition  of  the 
Irish  representation  and  in  the  creation 
of  modern  peerages.  The  &ct  is,  that 
the  House  or  Lords,  which  at  no  period 
of  English  history  resembled  an  exclusive 
hereditary  chamber,  has,  owing  to  the 
change  of  the  last  hundred  years,  become 
like  the  old  Roman  senate,  in  which  the 
members  of  patrician  families  were  com- 
bined with  a  new  aristocracy  composed  of 
the  most  illustrious  citizens.  And  though 
the  House  of  Lords  has  lost  a  great  deal  of 
its  authority  in  controlling  the  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  this  way 
is  no  doubt  unable  to  exercise  power  as 
openly  as  of  old,  it  has  gained  greatly  in 
the  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  perhaps  is 
indirectly  as  powerful  as  it  has  been  in 
any  previous  period.  This  strength  it 
owes  to  the  wisdom  with  which  it  has  on 
the  whole  performed  its  functions  since 
the  memorable  crisis  of  1882,  to  the  illus- 
trious traditions  which  give  it  dignity,  to 
the  &ct  that  it  in  a  real  aristocracy,  to 
the  improvement  in  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  the  noblemen  of  the  present  day  com- 

Sared  with  those  of  tneir  great-grand- 
tthers,  and  to  the  vast  territorial  posses- 
sions, supported  by  innumerable  interests, 
which  belong  to  the  collective  peerage. 
A  senate  ii^^  the  best  and  highest  sense, 
and  possessing  nothing  of  the  character 
of  feudalism  except  its  dignity  and  chival- 
rous honor,  the  House  of  Lords  is  now 
reallv  popular,  and  is  rightly  esteemed 
by  the  mass  of  the  nation  as  an  order  of 
distinguished  citizens  who  give  support 
to  the  Crown  and  the  law,  and  act  as  a 
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useful  Court  of  Review  in  supervising 
the  work  of  Legislature. 

But  the  true  position  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  illustrious  and  distinguished  as  it 
is,  is  that  emphatically  of  a  check  only — 
of  a  balancing  force  against  popular  ex- 
cesses, and  against  crude  and  hasty  legis- 
lation. Although  no  doubt*  an  estate  of 
the  realm,  and  as  such  capable  of  initiat- 
ing legislation  or  of  resisting  any  bill,  the 
House  of  Lords,  both  constitutionally  and 
with  regard  to  its  own  interests  also, 
should  never  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
nation,  or  set  itself  against  its  judgment, 
provided  it  be  expressed  clearly.  And 
the  reason  is,  that  tne  House  of  Lorc^s  is 
at  once  the  weakest  estate  of  the  realm 
and  also  the  least  directiy  responsible :  it 
is  not  as  strong  as  the  Crown  or  the 
Commons,  yet  it  is  not  capable  of  immedi« 
ate  control ;  and  from  this  it  happens  that 
if  the  House  of  Lords  interfere  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  it  is  alike  exposed 
to  a  dangerous  pressure  and  difficult  to 
make  amenable  to  opinion.  When  a  junc- 
ture like  this  has  arisen  the  House  has 
been  placed  in  a  critical  position  which 
all  friends  of  our  polity  must  deprecate ; 
it  has  seemed  an  incumbering  obstacle  to 
government ;  and  the  only  way  to  avoid 
this  is  to  shun  a  collision  with  the  other 
estates,  and  to  do  no  more  than  temper 
their  action.  Should  the  House  of  Lords 
pertinaciously  insist  on  setting  itself 
against  the  national  wUl,  the  only  expe* 
dient  known  to  the  constitution  is  that 
of  a  creation  of  peers,  a  violent  and 
anomalous  remedy  which,  unlike  a  change 
of  ministers  or  a  dissolution,  leaves  per- 
manent traces  of  misdiief  behind  it.  We 
agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Mav,  that  such 
a  remedy  is  unavoidable  should  the  House 
of  Lords  unwisely  oppose — as  it  threaten- 
ed  to  do  in  1832 — any  measure  necessary 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

**  So  far  as  the  House  oi  hofda  is  concerned, 
a  creation  of  peers  by  the  Crown  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions  is  the  only  equivalent  which 
the  constitution  has  provided  for  the  change 
and  renovation  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  dissolution.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
opinions  of  the  House  of  Lords  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  those  of  the  people.  In 
ordinary  times  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
gradually  converted  to  the  political  opinioiijB 
of  the  dominant  party  in  the  State  by  succes- 
sive creations ;  but  when  a  crisis  arises  in 
which  the  party  of  whose  sentiments  it  is  the 
exponent  is  opposed  to  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country,  it  must 
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to  retum  a  candidate.  The  nobility,  too, 
predominated  in  the  counties ;  ana  in  al- 
most all  the  great  seaports  the  Crow^ 
had  immense  influence  Uirough  the  dock- 
yard and  the  customs'  officers.  And 
while  this  was  the  basis  of  the  representa- 
tion, the  representatives  were  themselves 
exposed  to  influences  from  the  court  and 
the  aristocracy  which,  being  unchecked, 
were  irresistible.  In  an  assembly  sitting 
with  closed  doors  there  were  many  capa- 
ble of  taking  bribes ;  and  for  others  there 
were  crowds  of  places  and  pensions,  now 
considerably  diminished.  These  votes 
could  be  bought  by  contracts  and  sine- 
cures ;  nor  was  there  any  connterbalano- 
ing  force  in  the  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
nation  to  overweigh  these  powerful  incen- 
tives :  on  the  contrary,  the  judgment  of 
tiiie  court  or  the  minister  was  commonly 
the  only  standard  of  opinion.  Can  we 
wonder,  therefore,  that  such  an  assembly, 
at  once  packed,  corrupt,  and  irresponsible, 
should  have  been  usually  the  instrument 
of  government,  and,  after  escaping  from 
the  Whig  magnates,  should  have  fallen 
under  the  control  of  Georg^e  m.  and  be- 
come the  general  agent  of  his  policy. 

NeverthdesB,  though  the  House  of 
Commons  of  this  age  was  far  too  much 
the  satellite  of  the  executive,  and  over  and 
over  again  perverted  its  power  to  objects 
hostile  to  the  general  welfare,  it  was  not  a 
passive  engine  of  government,  nor  alto- 
gether wanting  to  its  purpose.  For,  in 
the  first  i^ace,  it  retained  tne  power  and 
traditions  of  a  popular  assembly;  and 
these  have  always  proved  most  potent  to 
check  the  iUegitmiate  action  of  a  govern- 
ment. In  the  next  place,  it  always  drew 
toward  it  some  men  of  the  highest  ability 
and  integrity,  who  were  above  every 
sinister  influence,  and  who  continued  in 
an  opposition  that  largely  directed  the  na- 
tional policy.  And  lastiy,  penetrated  as 
it  was  by  corruption,  and  filled  with  un- 
popular elements,  it  counted  several  popu- 
Ur  constituencies;  and  indirectiy  it  was 
made  responsible — ^whenever  a  general 
election  took  place — to  the  judgment  of 
the  entire  nation.  And  how  powerful 
that  oinnion  could  be,  was,  even  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  exemplified  in  some 
memorable  instances :  as  the  fate  of  the 
Coalition  in  If  84,  and  the  crusade  agabst 
the  French  Revolution.  In  fiMst,  the  House 
of  Commons  of  this  age,  though  no  image 
of  the  national  interests,  and  often  guilty 
of  violating  its  tnist»  had  the  vital  germs 


either  yldd  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
or  expose  itself  to  the  hazard  of  a  more  sud- 
den conversion.  Statesmen  of  all  parties 
would  condemn  such  a  measure,  except  in 
cases  of  grave  and  perilous  necessity ;  but 
should  the  emergency  be  such  as  to  demand 
it,  it  can  not  be  pronounced  unconstitutional.'^ 

Mr.  May's  account  of  the  House  of 
Commons  since  1760,  of  its  constitutional 
position  in  the  State,  of  its  organic  change 
m  1832,1  and  of  the  silent  but  mighty 
revolution  which  it  has  passed  through 
within  this  century,  will  repay  a  oareftd 
perusal.  When  George  HI.  ascended  the 
throne  that  House  had  been  for  two  gene- 
rations the  acknowledged  principal  agent  in 
government ;  it  was  the  main  source  and 
origin  of  lendation ;  through  its  control 
upon  the  public  purse,  and  over  tiie  aiina- 
ments  of  the  State,  it  could  always  check 
the  action  of  the  executive;  and  in  the  wea- 
pons of  impeackment  and  censure  it  held 
a  security  lor  the  reqK>nsibility  of  minis- 
ters. But  while  its  autiiority  had  been 
assured,  its  character  had  b^n  much  al- 
tered; and  it  had  d^enerated  from  its 
true  type  as  the  representative  of  the  na- 
tional interests.  It  had  fallen  under  the 
influence  of  oligarchies  of  all  kinds,  aristo- 
eratic  and  municipal ;  it  was  also,  as  the 
event  showed,  peculiarly  liable   to  the 

Kwer  of  the  Crown ;  and  while  it  had 
come  all-powerful,  it  had  very  littie 
sympathy  with  the  people,  and  was  under 
little  responsibility  to  them.  Instead,  to 
use  the  language  of  Burke,  ^  of  bein^  a 
check  for  the  popular  interests,  it  had  be- 
come a  check  on  the  people ;"  instead  of 
proving  a  national  representation,  it  had 
peoome  the  mighty  ana  scarce  responsible 
instrument  of  interests  more  or  less  oli- 
garchic, well-nigh  free  from  tiie  opinion  of 
an  age  in  which  opinion  was  as  yet  feeble. 
That  such  an  assemblv  should  sanction 
oorruption,  that  it  should  be  penetrated 
with  corrupt  influences,  and  that  it  should 
have  been  weak  to  resist  an  executive 
skillfully  and  recklessly  guided,  can  sur- 
prise no  one  who  remembers  its  constitu- 
tion. The  elections  were  a  scene  of  profli- 
gate bribery ;  and  the  number  of^  elec- 
tors was  so  small,  that  it  is  said  that  in 
Scotland  a  thousand  votes,  and  in  England 
six  thousand  only,  returned  a  dear  and 
positive  majority.  In  the  nomination  and 
rotten  boroughs  there  was  not  the  sem- 
blance of  popular  election ;  and  even  in 
many  of  the  largest  boroughs  the  influence 
of  the  great  corporations  was  all-powerful 
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of  a  constitational  aasemUy,  and  never 
sank  to  a  register  of  gov^nment. 

The  relations  of  a  House  of  Commons 
snch  aff  this  with  the  Grown,  the  peerage, 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation,  were  sach  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  it.  Its 
action  was  nsnally  in  support  of  power, 
however  harshl jr  and  ansompulonslj  used, 
though  this  action  was  often  crossed  and 
impeded  b;^  the  protests  of  a  well-organiz- 
ed opposition.  The  legislative  measures 
of  wmch  it  was  the  author  were  for  the 
most  part  in  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  or 
of  narrow  oligarchic  classes;  though  here, 
too,  we  can  trace  occasionally  the  presence 
of  an  antagonist  policy.  As  regards, 
however,  the  real  Mople,  its  attitude  was 
almost  alwavB  indifferent,  or  marked  with 
a  hostile  jealousy  which  betrayed  how  its 
true  character  had  been  altered.  But  few 
popular  measures  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  reien  of  George 
in.,  and  it  must  be  charged  with  many 
that  were  unpopular,  and,  moreover,  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannical.  The  long  and 
scandalous  persecution  of  Wilkes,  the 
affidr  of  the  Middlesex  election,  the  jeal- 
ousy felt  at  the  publication  of  the  reports, 
the  monstrous  claims  of  breach  of  privi- 
lege, the  steady  opposition  to  reform  of 
Parliament,  the  oislike  shown  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro,  the  frequent 
protests  against  religious  liberty,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  penal  (MSde,and  the  coercive 
acts  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh — ^all  these 
things,  which  occurred  in  this  reign, 
stamp  the  character  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  our  grandfathers. 

The  history  of  the  last  fifty  years  re- 
cords how  a  House  of  Commons  such  as 
this  has  been  restored  to  its  true  type, 
and  made  a  real  representative  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Reform  Act  was  the  positive 
law  which  changed  the  constitution  of  the 
House,  and  based  it  upon  the  middle 
classes — still  powerfully  influenced  from 
above  and  below — not  on  the  narrow 
foundation  of  an  oligarchy.  But  the 
Keform  Act  was  only  one  of  the  means 
which  have  metamorphosed  the  House  of 
Commons  and  have  placed  it  in  its  natural 
position.  Another,  and  by  far  the  most 
potent,  has  been  the  vast  and  rapid  expan- 
sion of  popular  ideas,  education,  and  pro- 
gress, which  has  been  witnessed  within 
this  countrv,  and  which  has  brought  the 
power  of  the  constituencies  to  bear  most 
regularly  upon  their  representatives.  Mr. 
May  thus  notices  this  great  revolution  ; 


"  A  permanent  chauffe  in  the  condition  of 
the  p^ple  was  graduafiy  increasing  their  in- 
fluence m  public  affairs.  iSducation  was  be- 
ing rapidly  extended,  and  all  classes  were 
growing  more  enlightened.  ....  The 
revolutionary  spirit  of  France,  itself  again  the 
result  of  deeper  causes,  had  spread  with  epi- 
demic subtlety  in  the  civilized  world.  Ancient 
monarchies  had  been  overthrown  and  kings 
discrowned  as  in  a  drama.  The  traditional 
reverence  of  the  people  for  authority  had  been 
shaken ;  their  idols  had  been  cast  down.  In 
every  country — ^whatever  its  fonn  of  govern- 
ment— democracy  was  gaining  strength  in  so- 
ciety, in  the  press,  and  in  Sxe  sentiments  of 
the  people.  In  England,  harmonizing  with 
free  mstitutions,  it  gave  strength  to  the  pop- 
ular cause,  and  ultimately  secured  the  triumph 
ofUberty." 

A  subordinate  but  a  powerful  means 
has  been  the  publication  of  the  debates 
and  ail  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  makes  it  directly  sub- 
ject to  opinion. 

"  The  entire  people  are  now  present,  as  it 
were,  and  assist  m  the  deliberations  of  Parlia- 
ment. An  orator  addresses  not  only  the  as- 
sembly of  which  he  is  a  member,  but  through 
them  the  civilized  world.  Publicity  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  instruments 
of  parliamentary  govemment.  The  people 
are  taken  into  counsel  by  Parliament,  and 
concur  in  approving  or  condemning  the  laws 
which  are  tJiere  proposed ;  and  thus  the  doc- 
trine of  Hooker  is  verified  to  the  very  letter : 
^  Laws  they  are  not  which  public  appreciation 
hath  not  made  so.'  While  publicity  secures 
the  ready  acceptance  of  good  laws  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  passing  of  bad  laws  of  which  the  peo- 
ple disapprove  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 
minister.  Long  before  a  measure  can  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  it  has  been  approved  or 
condemned  by  the  public  voice ;  and  living 
and  acting  in  public.  Parliament  under  a  free 
representation  nas  become  as  sensitive  to  pub- 
lic opinion  as  a  barometer  to  atmospheric 
pressure.'' 

These  three  great  facts — ^parliamentary 
reform,  the  vast  expansion  of  popular  ideas, 
and  the  publicity  given  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  Parliament — ^have  made  the  House 
of  Commons  of  this  day  a  real  image  of 
national  interests.  Of  its  legislation  we 
shall  speak  hereafter ;  but  we  quote  Mr. 
May's  correct  description  of  its  general 
attitude  toward  the  people : 

''The  settlement  of  1883  has  secured  the 
great  object  of  representation — ^good  goyem- 
ment.  Wise  and  beneficent  measures  have 
been  passed :  enlightened  public  opinion  has 
been  satisfied.    The  representation  is  theoreti- 
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cally  incomplete,  but  Parliament  has  been 
broaght  into  liannony  with  the  interests  and 
sympathies  of  the  people.  It  has  nearly 
approached  Mr.  Barkers  standard,  according 
to  whom  *  the  rirtue,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a 
House  of  Commons  consist  in  its  being  the  ex- 
press image  of  the  feelings  of  a  nation.' " 

The  conseqaeDces  of  this  remarkable 
change  have  been  to  strengthen  the  House 
of  cSmmonB  b^  resting  It  on  a  broader 
basis,  to  make  its  sway  both  milder  and 
greater,  and  yet  not  to  weaken  the  exe- 
cutive, because  the  executive  is  now 
drawn  by  a  gentle  but  irresistible  pres- 
sure to  act  in  harmony  with  the  will  of 
the  nation.  In  fact,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons now  rules;  but  it  rules  on  the 
whole  with' moderation  and  reason;  and 
while  all  persons  in  the  State  obey  it,  it 
claims  a  willing  and  kindly  obedience. 
This  doubtless  approaches  the  true  ideal ; 
and  yet  it  must  oe  ever  borne  in  mind,  as 
Mr.  May  shows  with  truth,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  can  only  retun  its 
present  popular  and  commanding  status 
oy  keeping  in  its  true  relation,  as  the 
representative  of  national  interests.  Ac- 
cordingly, aa  education  and  progress  still 
further  penetrate  among  the  masses,  they 
should  gradually  receive  the  franchise ;  and 
though  at  present  parliamentary  reform 
is  not  sought  by  any  class  in  the  nation, 
our  statesmen  should  recollect  that  it  must 
come,  and  should  take  care  that  the  pop- 
ular estate  shall  always  be  in  harmony 
with  its  purpose.  Nor  should  we  forget 
that  the  present  House  of  Commons  is 
not  altogether  free  from  corruption  :  the 
taint  of  bribery  clings  to  some  constituen- 
cies; and  while  the  representatives  are 
pure,  there  is  much  impuiity  among  the 
electors.  This  is  an  evil  to  be  carefully 
watched;  and  another,  perhaps,  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  a  supply  m  the  actual 
House  of  Commons  of  young  men  fit  to 
be  trained  in  politics.  Let  us  hope,  how- 
ever, with  Mr.  May,  that  this  one  excel- 
lence of  the  unreformed  Parliament,  which 
is  apparently  wanting  to  us  now,  will  be 
found  again  in  the  reformed  House  of 
Commons. 

From  England  we  pass  to  a  brief  re- 
view of  the  constitutional  history  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Of  the  former 
country  there  is  little  to  be  said ;  the  re- 
form of  the  Scotch  constituencies  by  the 
g^eat  change  of  1832,  and  the  extension  of 
tiial  by  jury  in  Scotland,  being  the  points 
most  worthy  of  special  notice.    But  the 


revolution  in  the  system  of  goveniment 
which  has  taken  place  since  1760  in  Ire- 
land deserves  peculiar  attention  from  the 
student,  and  we  can  highly  commend  the 
chapter  of  Mr.  May  upon  the  subject. 
The  constitution  of  Ireland  before  the 
Union  was  that  of  a  corrupt  and  selfish 
oligarchy,  dependent  on  England  for  pro- 
tection, and  treated  by  England  as  depend- 
ent, yet  divided  from  a  subject  nation  by 
the  double  barrier  of  race  and  religion. 
Every  institution  of  the  country  was 
framed  to  sustain  the  subjection  of  the 
oligarchy  to  the  empire,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assure  their  ascendency  over  their 
Roman  Catholic  and  Celtic  fellow-countnr- 
men.  The  Iridi  Parliament  was  merely 
the  satellite  of  the  powerful  assembly  that 
sat  at  Westminster ;  it  could  not  originate 
a  single  measure;  it  lasted  during  the 
reign  of  the  sovereign ;  and  it  was  openly 
bought  and  sold  by  the  Castle.  The  Irish 
judicature  was  subject  to  the  King's  Bench 
and  the  other  superior  courts  in  England ; 
and  the  government  of  Ireland  was  in 
fact  carried  on  by  a  clique  of  o£Scials  in 
London  and  Dublin,  among  whom  the 
Irish  archbishops  were  prominent.  More 
over,  as  has  repeatedly  happened,  com- 
mercial dependence  was  added  to  political ; 
the  trade  of  Ireland  was  sacrificed  to  the 
selfishness  and  narrow  jealousies  of  the 
mercantile  system,  and  Ireland  was  pre- 
vented from  exchanging  her  produce  with 
our  colonial  empire,  and,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,'  witn  Great  Britain.  Mean- 
while the  mass  of  the  nation  groaned  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  Protestant  ascendency, 
expressed  in  the  dominant  Episcopalian 
Church  and  in  a  State  that  excluded  them 
from  her  pale ;  and  though  the  Protestant 
dissenters  of  the  North  were  in  a  very 
much  better  condition,  they,  too,  were  ex- 
posed to  some  of  the  grievancesof  a  penal 
code  which,  aimed  at  UathoUcism,  afiected 
them  with  oblique  severity. 

Mr.  May  narrates  concisely  and  well 
how  this  monstrous  system  of  misgovern- 
ment  received  first  a  severe  blow  at  the 
crisis  of  the  American  war,  and  gave  place 
to  the  delusive  constitution  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Irish  Independence. 
The  revolution  of  1782  for  a  moment  gave 
a  factitious  importance  to  the  oligarchic 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  probably  ao« 
oomplished  this  much  good,  that  it  made 
them  turn  to  the  Roman  Catholic  nation 
for  support  against  a  common  enemy ;  but 
it  proved  in  t£e  end  completely  abortive. 
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The  Irish  Parliament,  when  nominally 
free,  was  really  little  less  dependent  than  be- 
fore ;  instead  of  being  openly  purchased  it 
was  bought  secretly  and  at  a  higher  price ; 
and  that  was  all  the  substantial  difference. 
Ko  great  reforms  or  remedial  measures 
are  associated  with  its  ignoble  existence ; 
it  remained  to  the  last  what  it  always  had 
been,  the  assembly  of  a  dominant  caste ; 
and  the  only  improvement  it  received  in 
1782  was  the  growth  of  a  brilliant  opposi- 
tion within  it  who  became  useful  to  the 
British  Senate.  So,  too,  the  judicial  and 
commercial  independence  which  Ireland 
acquired  in  1782  wasiof  no  real  advantage 
to  the  country ;  the  judges  appointed  by 
the  minister  of  the  day  were  only  too  ready 
to  do  what  he  pleased  in  a  nation  where 
opinion  was  impotent;  and  commerce 
could  find  no  place  among  a  people  re- 
duced to  extreme  penury.  As  for  tne  real 
nation — the  Roman  Catholic  Celts — the 
revolution  of  1782  did  nothing  whatever 
for  their  cause  except  animate  the  spirit 
of  Grattan ;  they  remained  as  before  un- 
der the  double  yoke  of  the  Established 
Church  and  the  I'rotestant  squirearchy; 
and  though  they  obtained  the  franchise  in 
1793,  it  was  only  to  become  the  tools  of 
their  masters.  Nor  was  the  change  of 
much  avail  to  get  rid  of  the  disabilities  of 
the  Irish  Dissenters. 

In  1800,  as  every  one  knows,  the  Union 
was  the  occasion  of  bringing  this  unhappy 
country  into  the  bosom  of  the  empire,  for 
many  years  the  first  great  remedy  for  cur- 
ing the  manifold  evils  of  Ireland — ^the  get- 
ting rid  of  Protestant  ascendency  and 
placing  her  sects  on  a  more  equal  footing — 
was  retarded  by  the  bigotry  of  George 
m.;  but  at  last  the  grant  of  Catholic 
emancipation  laid  the  basis  of  a  real  im- 
provement. Since  then  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation has  been  reformed;  the  corpo- 
rate strongholds  of  Protestant  ascendency 
have  been  replaced  by  new  corporations  ; 
the  disqualifications  of  all  dissenters  from 
the  establishment  have  been  either  re- 
moved or  reduced ;  the  greatest  possible 
anxiety  has  been  shown  by  govern- 
ment to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  past ; 
and  measures  of  the  most  liberal  kind  have 
aimed  at  Ireland's  economic  emancipation. 
And  if  the  historian  must  still  adnut  that 
several  traces  of  the  past  survive ;  that  the 
mischief  caused  by  the  long  domination  of 
race  and  sect  has  not  disappeared;  and 
if,  moreover,  no  thinker  can  aoubt  that  the 
question  of  the  Church  Establishment  in 


Ireland  must  sooner  or  later  call  for  legis- 
lation— we  may  proudly  point  to  the  last 
sixty  years  as  a  period  during  which  the 
advance  of  Ireland  in  every  element  of 
prosperity  has  been  most  remarkable  and 
gratifying.  We  quote  Mr.  May's  correct 
summary : 

"In  the  midst  of  all  discouragements,  in 
spite  of  clamors  and  misrepresentation,  in 
defiance  of  hostile  factions,  the  executive  and 
the  Legislature  have  nobly  striven  to  effect  the 
political  and  social  regeneration  of  Ireland. 
The  great  English  parties  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  carrying  out  this  policy.  Remedial 
legislation  for  Ireland,  and  the  administration 
other  affairs,  have,  at  some  periods,  engrossed 
more  attention  than  the  whole  British  empire. 
Ancient  feuds  have  yet  to  be  extinguished,  and 
religious  divisions  healed;  but  nothing  has 
been  wanting  that  the  wisdom  and  beneficence 
of  the  State  could  devise  for  insuring  freedom, 
equal  justice,  and  the  privileges  of  the  consti- 
tution, to  every  class  of  the  Irish  people.  Good 
laws  have  been  well  administered ;  franchises 
have  been  reconiized  as  rights,  not  admitted 
as  pretences.  Equality  has  been  not  a  legal 
thing  but  an  unquestioned  fact." 

From  Scotland  and  Ireland  we  pass  nat- 
urally to  glance  at  the  constitutional  history 
of  the  colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  em- 
pire. This  history  smce  the  accession  of 
George  m.  has  been  checkered  with  many 
vicissitudes,  and  it  has  been  marked  by  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  relations  of  the 
colonies  with  the  mother-country.  Mr. 
May's  sketch  is  brief  but  able,  and  on  the 
whole  we  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
He  observes  correctly  that  by  the  colonies 
we  mean  three  distinct  organizations: 
those  of  colonies  in  the  iftrict  sense,  of 
military  garrisons  such  as  Gibraltar,  and 
of  real  conquests  such  as  India.  All  these 
classes  in  former  times  were  ruled  very 
much  on  the  same  model;  that  is,  bv 
governors  from  the  mother-country,  with 
the  ima^e  of  a  constitutional  government, 
where  the  elements  of  such  a  system  ex- 
isted ;  and,  in  the  case  of  colonies  for 
trade,  with  a  strict  commercial  depend- 
ence on  England.  For  instance,  Jamaica 
and  North-America  were  ruled  from  Eng- 
land by  a  viceroy  and  a  provisional  assem- 
bly of  the  same  type ;  and  the  commerce 
of  both  was  bounoi  in  the  fetters  of  the 
old  selfish  mercantile  system.  Even  the 
trade  of  India  was  subject  to  a  monopoly; 
and  though  here  in  the  military  colo- 
nies the  government  more  resembled  a 
despotism,  there  was  here  and  there  some 
shade  of  constitutionalism.    The  lapse  of 
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time,  the  growth  of  free  trade,  and  above 
all  the  great  progress  made  in  the  real 
colonies  of  the  empire,  have  altogether 
altered  this  nniformity;  and  now  those 
countries  that  are  colonies  proper,  such 
as  Australia,  Canada,  and  New-Zealand, 
are  nations  dependent  in  name  only, 
emancipated  in  iact  from  the  mother- 
country,  with  broad  diversities  of  institu- 
tions, and  bound  to  England  by  the  ties 
alone  of  a  common  race  and  a  common 
allegiance.  As  for  the  military  earrisons, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  have 
been  little  changed  in  government,  though 
their  relative  value  may  have  altered 
greatly;  and  India,  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, has  lapsed  into  a  subject  empire, 
directly  governed  by  the  Crown  and  I'ar- 
liament,  but  with  her  trade  completely 
emancipated. 

This  being  the  state  of  our  colonial  em- 
pire, Mr.  May  glances  at  the  important 
question — now  deeply  stirring  the  public 
mind — ^how  far  it  is  our  interest  that  it 
should  continue.  As  regarda  colonies  in 
the  proper  sense,  he  evidently  thinks  that 
the  time  must  come  when  their  nominal 
allegiance  will  be  abjured,  and  when  they 
will  become  independent,  but  bound  to 
us  by  the  endearing  recollection  of  their 
common  nationality  with  England.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  thal^  this  will  be  the 
case,  and  can  only  hope  that  when  the 
severance  takes  place  it  will  be  with  mu- 
tual assent  and  TOod-will,  and  without 
such  elements  of  oittemess  and  strife  as 
have  long  vexed  our  relations  with  Amer- 
ica. As  regards  the  purely  military  de- 
pendencies, their  value  may  become  re- 
duced, and  in  some  instances  may  sink  to 
nothing ;  and  in  these  cases  thev  should 
be  given  up ;  but  we  do  not  gather  from 
Mr.  May  that  in  his  opinion  that  time  has 
arrived,  and  this  certwnly  is  our  judg^ 
ment.  As  regards  India  we  quote  the 
remarks  of  ]it&.  May  upon  a  subject  of 

{>erhapB  unequaled  interest  to  those  who 
ove  to  dwell  on  the  moral  destiny,  of 
England  as  a  colonizing  empire.  That 
India  can  ever  become  self-js^oveming  ap- 
pears to  us  an  absolute  impossibitity; 
that  our  rule  over  it  should  be  abandoned 
we  thmk  would  be  a  dereliction  of  our 
duty  as  a  Christian  and  a  civili^ng  na>^ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  serious  loss  to  our  in- 
fluence ;  and  that  it  may  be  well  governed 
by  the  system  now  upon  its  trial  must  be 
the  hope  of  all  thoughtful  Englishmen. 


Mr.  May  is  obviously  sanguine  on  the 
subject. 

^^  The  transfer  of  India  to  the  Crown  was 
followed  by  a  vigorous  administration  of  its 
vast  dominions.  Its  army  was  amalgamated 
with  that  of  Enj^land ;  the  constitutioQ  of  the 
council  of  India  was  placed  upon  a  wider 
basis ;  the  courts  of  judicature  were  remod- 
eled, the  civil  service  enlarged,  and  the  ex- 
hausted revenues  of  the  country  regenerated. 
To  an  empire  of  subjugated  states  and  Asiatic 
races  self-government  was  plainly  impossible. 
But  it  has  already  profited  by  European  civ- 
ilization and  statesmanship;  and  while  ne- 
cessarily denied  freedom,  its  rulers  are  guided 
by  the  principles  upon  which  free  states  are 
governed,  and  its  interests  are  protected  by  a 
&ee  English  Parliament,  a  vigilant  press,  and 
an  enlightened  and  humane  people.^* 

Such  have  been  the  changes  in  our 
great  institutions  and  in  the  several  parts 
of  our  empire  for  the  period  since  1760. 
What  have  been  the  broad  tod  general 
results  in  the  progress  of  moral  and  sodal 
improvement,  and  in  the  march  of  human 
civilization  ?  It  is  here  that  the  industry 
of  Mr.  May  is  not  sustained  by  philo- 
sophic power ;  and  he  &ils  to  give  us  a 
vivid  review  of  the  action  of  the  empire 
as  a  whole  since  George  III.  became  its 
governor.  I^ooking  at  these  changes  from 
a  general  point  of  view,  we  may  say  that 
they  tend  to  substitute  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  and  moral  force  for  that 
of  mere  law  in  the  conduct  of  the  State, 
to  break  down  a  variety  of  distinctions 
which  separated  difierent  classes  in  the 
people,  and  to  give  freedom  to  individual 
action  among  the  component  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  monarchy,  the  Houses  ot 
Parliament,  the  Church,  and  the  nuiner- 
ous  depositaries  of  power  and  authority, 
are  less  fenced  round  by  positive  right 
than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
their  influence  more  directly  rests  upon 
the  general  will  of  the  nation.  So,  too, 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  station^  which, 
feeble  as  they  were  in  England  m  1700, 
compared  with  what  they  were  in  other 
countries,  were  nevertheless  of  great 
force,  have  yielded  to  a  considerable  ex* 
tent ;  the  lines  which  divided  the  ranks  of 
the  people  have  become  gradually  wei^k- 
er  and  weaker,  and  the  whole  common* 
wealth  has  been  fused  together  in  a 
much  grander  and  closer  unity.  And,  at 
the  same  time,  each  division  of  the  em* 
pire  possesses  greater  flreedom  of  devel* 
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opment  and  of  united  aciioii  than  before ; 
the  colonies  enjoy  a  complete  emancipa- 
tion from  the  fetters  of  the  mercantile 
system;  and  free  trade — the  great  tri- 
nmph  of  the  age — inevitably  tends  to  as- 
sure all  the  countries  dependent  upon 
the  British  Crown  the  largest  liberty  of 
self-expansion.  Nor  would  it  be  dimcult 
to  show  that  this  freedom  has  extended 
from  the  mass  to  the  individual;  in  every 
department  of  social  life,  in  every  profes- 
sion and  sphere  of  action,  its  presence  can 
not  for  an  instant  be  doubted. 

And  while  these  have  been  the  tend- 
encies of  the  age,  have  they  weakened 
the  forc6  of  our  ^reat  institutions  ?  have 
they  interfered  with  their  proper  uses? 
have  they  changed  essentially  the  charac- 
ter of  the  constitution  ?  or  have  they  im- 
paired the  national  qualities  which  justly 
are  the  boast  of  Englishmen,  or  marred 
the  progress  of  their  happiness  and  civiliz- 
ation? To  these  questions  no  honest 
observer  can  hesitate  as  to  what  should 
be  his  answer.  The  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  never  greater,  and  the  author- 
ity of  government  never  more  respected 
than  each  has  proved  in  the  present  age ; 
and  ^^  the  divinity  which  heages  round  a 
king"  was  never  more  a  popular  faith 
than  it  is  in  the  reign  of  good  Queen 
Victoria.  So,  too,  the  Church  has  gained 
strength  since  she  lost  her  old  sectarian 
domination ;  and  while  her  Nonconformist 
rivals  have  advanced  in  at  least  an  equal 
degree,  the  influence  of  all,  we  believe, 
has  increased  in  extending  and  popularize 
ing  our  common  Christianity.  As  to  the 
constitution,  it  remains  what  it  was — ^the 

fovemment  of  the  three  estates,  sustained 
y  innumerable  minor  institutions;  it 
shows  no  symptom  of  organic  change; 
it  is  strong  enough  to  deff  despotism,  or 
democracy  on  the  other  side ;  and,  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  before  1832,  it 
nas  acquired  an  enormous  accession  of 
power  in  the  resettlement  of  the  national 
representation.  With  respect  to  our  na- 
tional character  we  may  say,  to  use  the 
words  of  Lord  Macaulay,  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  years,  ^^  it  has  softened 
in  proportion  to  its  ripeness  ;"  it  has  lost 
nothing  of  its  enerffy  and  stability,  but  it 
has  gamed  a  great  deal  of  refinement  and 
genueness ;  and  in  all  classes  of  society, 
without  exception,  it  exhibits  the  marks 
of  this  improvement.  And  as  regards  the 
progress  of  civilization,  we  have  but  to 
compare  the  literature   of  the   age   of 


George  HI.  with  that  of  Victoria  to  judge 
at  once  of  its  happy  advance;  an  advance, 
moreover,  evidenced  by  tests  of  economic 
and  social  science  as  to  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt  or  question. 

While  these  have  been  the  general  re- 
sults which  our  history  discloses  within 
the  century,  we  may  next  glance  at  some 
special  consequences  which  have  been  wit- 
nessed within  this  period.  In  the  first 
place  the  improvement  of  society  has  been 
unmistokably  promoted  by  wise,  zealous, 
and  active  legislation.  The  liberty  of  the 
subject  has  been  extended  by  the  abolition 
of  arrest  for  debt  in  many  cases  in  which  it 
existed,  and  by  the  facilities  for  finding  bail ; 
and  the  reform  of  our  prisons  in  every  de- 
partment has  relieved  civil  confinement 
from  pruelty.  The  liberty  of  opinion  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  many  relaxations  of 
the  law  of  Ubel,  and  by  the  gigantic  power 
of  the  press,  which  is  now  one  of  our  great- 
est institutions.  The  criminal  law  has  been 
shorn  of  its  barbarities ;  the  spectacle  is 
no  longer  seen  of  hundreds  of  culprits 
hangea  at  each  assizes;  and  though  it 
may  perhaps  be  contended  that  our  crimi- 
nal law  is  now  too  mild,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  crime  has  increased  compared 
with  what  it  was  in  the  last  generation. 
At  the  same  time  our  municipal  law, 
which  in  the  days  of  George  IIL  was 
practically  inaccessible  to  the  poor  in  con- 
sequence of  its  enormous  expense,  has 
been  amply  and  admirably  reformed,  and 
now  at  last  aspires  to  the  ideal  of  cheap 
and  expeditious  justice.  Legislation, 
moreover,  has  been  most  active  in  min- 
istering directly  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people;  the  fidl  of  protection  and  the 
development  of  free  trade  have  perhaps 
doubled  the  value  of  wages ;  our  fiscal 
laws  have  all  tended  to  relieve  industry 
and  the  poorer  classes;  our  method  of 
taxation  is  a  specimen  of  unselfishness  on 
the  part  of  the  opulent  classes  which,  per- 
haps, is  unexampled  in  history ;  and  sani- 
tary measures  of  a  searching  kind  have 
attracted  the  generous  anxiety  of  the 
State  to  improve  the  material  condition  of 
the  masses.  Thus  not  only  in  our  great 
institutions,  but  down  through  every 
class  of  the  nation,  a  great  socid  and  ma- 
terial improvement  has  been  wrought  by 
direct  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  religious  progress 
of  the  empire  we  shall  (juote  the  following 
from  Mr.  May,  in  testimony  of  Noncon* 
formist  activity : 
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"  The  later  history  of  Dissent,  of  its  rapid 
jfTowth  and  development,  its  marvelous  activ- 
ity and  resources,  is  to  be  read  in  its  statistics. 
The  Church,  in  extending  her  ministrations, 
had  been  aided  by  the  State,  and  by  the  liber- 
ality of  her  wealthy  flocks.  Dissent  received 
no  succor  or  encouragement  from  the  State, 
and  its  disciples  were  generally  drawn  from 
the  less  opulent  classes  of  society.  Tet  what 
has  it  done  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
people  f  In  1801  the  Wesleyans  had  825 
chapels  or  places  of  worship ;  in  1851  they 
had  the  extraordinary  number  of  11,007,  with 
sittings  for  2,194,298  persons  1  The  original 
connection  done  numbered  1034  ministers, 
and  upward  of  18,000  lay  or  local  preachers. 


In  1801  the  Independents  had  914  chapels; 
in  1851  they  had  8244,  with  sittings  for 
1,067,760  members.  In  1801  the  Baptists  had 
652  places  of  worship ;  in  1851  they  had  2789, 
with  sittings  for  752,346.  And  numerous 
other  religious  denominations  swelled  the 
ranks  of  Protestant  Dissent.^* 

In  our  view,  therefore,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  May  that  the  history  of  the  last  cen- 
tury is  ther  history  of  advancement  mtxA 
progress.  Our  national  li/e  is  freef  and 
happier ;  and  the  organic  structures  which 
sustain  its  being  are  more  vigorous  and 
stronger  than  ever. 


From   th«   Leliare    Hour. 


THE   MYSTERIOUS.   MARRIAGE. 


A  DANISH  TALE,  BY  H.  STEFfENS. 


The  north-western  part  of  the  isle  of 
Zealand  has  a  very  bleak  and  lonely  ap- 
pearance. No  plant  can  ^row  in  the 
quicksand.  Movable  sand-hills,  the  Dlay 
of  the  winds  constantly  shifting  their 
places,  arise  and  disappear,  to  arise  asain 
at  some  distance.  When  traveung 
through  the  island,  I  spent  an  hoar  here, 
which  impressed  me  with  the  idea  of 
loneliness  and  desolation.  While  I  slow- 
ly rode  alone  on  horseback,  a  storm  arose 
in  the  north  from  the  sea-shore.  The 
river  rose  up,  the  clouds  were  driven 
along  in  the  firmament,  the  sky  grew  dark- 
er and  darker,  the  sand  began  to  move  in 
larger  and  larger  masses  under  the  hoofs 
of  my  horse,  it  was  whirled  about  by  the 
wind  and  filled  the  air.  The  horse  sank 
deep  into  the  loose  sand.  Sky  and  earth 
and  sea  were  mixed  up  with  each  other, 
and  every  thing  was  wrapped  in  clouds  of 
dust  and  sand,  so  that  1  lonndit  utterly 
impossible  to  see  my  way  or  to  know 
in  which  direction  to  go.  There  was  no 
trace  of  life  or  vegetation — the  storm 
howled  through  the  ur — thunder  rolling 
at  a  distance — and  the  flashes  of  lightning 
conld  scarcely  penetrate  the  thick  clouds 
of  dust  around  me.  The  danger  was  ap 
parent,  when  a  sadden  violent  ram 
Drought  the  sand  to  rest,  and  rendered 


it  possible  for  me,  wet  to  the  skin,  to 
find  my  way  to  the  next  little  town. 

In  this  dreary  neighborhood  there  was, 
a  hundred  years  a^o,  a  village  at  a  dia- 
tance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  sea-shore. 
The  quicksands  have  buried  the  village; 
the  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  sailors 
or  fishermen,  have  erected  their  cottages 
closer  to  the  shore.  Only  the  church, 
built  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  is  still  in  the 
same  place,  surrounded  by  the  dreary 
movable  wilderness.  It  is  in  this  church 
that  the  event  took  place  which  I  am  go* 
insto  relate. 

The  venerable  old  country  parson  sat 
in  his  lonely  room,  being  absorbed  in 
pious  contemplation.  It  was  about  mid- 
night. The  house  was  at  the  end  of  the 
vifiage;  its  door  was  not  locked,  the 
patriarchal  simplicity  of  the  inhabitants 
oeing  so  great  that  lock  and  key  were 
almost  unknown  to  thenu  The  parson's 
lamp  shone  dimly,  while  the  snllen 
silence  of  the  house  was  only  disturbed 
by  the  rushing  of  the  waves.  He 
heard  that  the  door  was  opened,  and 
heard  manlv  steps  approaching  on  the 
sturoase;  he  expected  that  he  should 
be  summoned  to  give  spiritual  com* 
fort  to  a  dying  man  in  his  agonies. 
Two   unknown  men,  wrapped  in  white 
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cloaks,  stepped  into  the  room.  One  of 
them  said,  while  approaching  in  a  civil 
manner :  ^'  Sir,  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  follow  us;  70U  must  officiate  at  a 
marriage.  Bride  and  bridegroom  are 
waiting  in  the  distant  church.  This  sum," 
said  he,  pointing  to  a  filled  purse,  ^^  will 
sufficiently  make  up  for  your  trouble  and 
for  your  being  startled  by  the  unexpected 
summons."  The  old  man  stared  at  the 
foreigners,  whose  appearance  seemed  to 
him  strange  and  fearml — nay,  even  ghost- 
like. The  man  repeated  his  demand  in  a 
pressing  and  commanding  manner.  After 
having  recovered  from  his  astonishment, 
the  (uergyman  began  mildly  to  remon- 
strate that  his  office  did  not  allow  him  to 
dispense  with  the  due  formalities,  or  to 
perform  the  sacred  duty  without  knowing 
the  bridal  couple.  Then  the  second  of  the 
strangers  stepped  forth  in  a  threatening 
attitude.  *^Sir,"  said  he,  *^you  can 
choose.  You  follow  us,  and  take  the 
oifered  sum  of  money,  or  you  remain : 
but  then  you  are  a  dead  man."  He 
raised  a  pistol  to  his  forehead,  and  waited 
for  the  answer.    The  old  parson  grew 

Eale,  rose  up  in  fear  and  silence,  dressed 
imself,  and  said:  *^I  am  ready."  The 
strangers  had  spoken  Danish,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  as 
to  their  being  foreigners. 

So  they  crossed  the  village  in  the  si- 
lence of  a  dark  autumnul  mght  When 
leaving  it,  the  clergyman  perceived  with 
horror  that  his  church  was  brilliantly  lit 
up.  And  forth  in  silence  marched  his 
companions  over  the  lonely,  sandy  plain, 
while  he,  absorbed  in  his  reflections,  with 
difficulty  followed  them.  When  arrived 
at  the  church  door  they  bound  up  his 
eyes;  he  heard  a  well-known  side-door 
opening  with  a  creaking  noise,  and  was 
pushed  forward  into  a  dense  crowd.  All 
around  through  the  whole  church  he  heard 
a  whispering  murmur;  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, discourses  m  an  unknown  language, 
which  he  took  for  Russian.  While  thus 
standing  in  utter  perplexity,  .with  closed 
eyes,  and  pressed  rrom  all  sides,  his  hand 
was  taken  hold  of,  and  he  was  forcibly 
pulled  through  the  crowd.  At  last  the 
people  gave  way,  the  tie  was  taken  of^ 
and  he  found  himself  standing  before  the 
altar.  It  was  adorned  by  a  long  row  of  wax 
candles,  in  magnificent  silver  candle-sticks ; 
the  whole  church  was  so  weU  lit  up  by  a 
great  many  candles  that  the  most  aistant 
matters  could  be  distinctly  recognized.  I 


The  sullen  silence  of  the  great  multitude 
filled  now  his  soul  with  horror,  as  shortly 
before  had  done  their  murmurs.  Side- 
ways and  pews  were  occupied  by  the 
crowd,  but  the  middle  passage  was  clear, 
and  the  minister  saw  deep  below  himself 
a  fresh  dug  grave.  The  stone,  that  be* 
fore  had  served  to  cover  it,  stood  leaning 
against  a  pew.  The  minister  saw  nothing 
but  men,  except  one  woman,  whom  he 
could  dimly  recognize  in  a  distant  view. 
The  stillness  lasted  some  minutes.  No 
one  stirred. 

At  last  a  man  arose,  whose  magnificent 
garments  distinguished  him  from  the  rest, 
and  manifested  his  high  rank.  He  stepped 
resolutely  through  the  empty  passive,  his 
steps  resounding  through  the  church, 
while  stared  at  by  the  multitude.  The 
man  was  of  middle-size,  broad-shouldered, 
his  gait  proud,  his  countenance  of  a 
brownish-yellow  color,  his  hair  black,  his 
features  hard  and  severe,  the  lips  spite- 
fully closed,  a  bold  aquiline  nose  increas- 
ing his  commanding  appearance;  his 
little  black  eyes  burning  with  a  wild  fire, 
overshaded  by  a  long  dark  bushy  eyebrow. 
He  wore  a  green  coat,  trimmed  with 
broad  gold-lace,  and  a  star  shone  on  his 
breast.  The  bride,  who  kneeled  at  his 
side,  was  dressed  carefully  and  magnifi- 
cently*.  An  azure  robe  nchly  trimmed 
with  silver  surrounded  her  slender  figure. 
A  diadem  glittering  with  jewels  adorn- 
ed her  fiiir  hair.  Her  features  were 
graceful  and  handsome,  although  dis- 
torted by  anxiety.  Her  pale  li{)s  had  a 
deathlike  appearance,  her  eyes  were  dim 
with  tears. 

The  clergyman,  paralyzed  with  terror, 
remained  for  some  time  dumb  in  his  posi- 
tion, when  a  savage  glance  of  the  bride- 
groom reminded  him  of  the  ceremony.  A 
new  perplexity  for  him  was  his  doubt 
whether  the  bridal  couple  would  under* 
stand  his  language.  He  composed  himself, 
and  asked  the  bridegroom  what  were 
their  names. 

*'  Neander,  Feodora,"  answered  he,  in 
a  coarse  voice. 

The  clergyman  began  now  to  read  the 
formula  of  marriage.  His  voice  trembled. 
He  was  often  obliged  to  repeat  his  words, 
but  no  one  seemed  to  perceive  his  per- 
plexity, whereby  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
supposition  that  no  one  in  his  congregation 
erfectly  understood  his  language,  when 
e  now  proceeded  to  ask : 

"  Neander,  will  you  recognize  Feodora, 
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who  kneels  beside  yon,  for  yonr  lawful 
wife  ?" 

He  thpugbt  that,  from  ignorance  of  the 
language,  the  bridegroom  might  not  an- 
swer the  question ;  but  the  answer,  "  yes," 
was  riven  in  a  loud,  shrill,  yelling  sound, 
which  resounded  through  the  whole 
church.  Deep  sighs  coming  forth  every 
where  from  the  surrounding  congregation 
accompanied  this  terrible  ^^yes,"  and  a 
convulsion,  like  the  flash  of  distant  light- 
ning, agitated  for  a  moment  the  pale  fea- 
tures of  the  bride.  Directing  his  words 
to  the  bride,  he  said  then : 

"Feodora,  will  you  recognize  Neander, 
who  kneels  beside  you,  for  your  lawful 
husband  ?" 

She  answered  by  a  perceptible  "  yes.*' 
The  half-eyeless  bride  awoke,  as  it  were, 
from  a  deep  dream,  her  pale  lips  shivered, 
her  eyes  flashed  with  a  momentary  fire, 
her  breast  waved  up  and  down,  a  violent 
shower  of  tears  extinguished  again  the 
light  of  her  eyes,  and  her  "yes"  was 
heard  like  the  anxious  moan  of  a  dying 
person,  and  found  a  willing  echo  in  the 
multitude,  expressed  in  involuntary  sounds 
of  sympathy,  that  came  forth  from  all 
parts  of  the  church.  Some  minutes  pass^ 
ed  in  dreadful  silence.  Then,  seeing  the 
pale  bride  kneeling  in  her  place  again, 
the  minister  finished  the  service.  His 
companions  came  forth  a^in,  tied  his  eyes 
up,  pulled  him  with  some  diffioulty^through 
the  crowd,  pushed  him  out  of  the  church 
door,  which  was  bolted  inside,  and  left 
him  in  the  open  air. 

Standing  there  in  the  dark  lonely  night, 
he  was  for  a  moment  uncertain  whether 
the  horrible  event,  with  all  its  dreadful 
particulars,  had  not  been  only  an  anxious 
dream.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had  torn 
the  tie  from  his  eyes,  saw  the  church 
brightly  lit  up,  and  heard  the  murmur 
of  the  multitude,  he  could  not  help  being 
convinced  of  the  dreadful  reality.  In 
order  to  learn  the  issue,  he  concealed 
himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
church.  The  murmur  increased ;  a  vio- 
lent altercation  followed ;  he  thought  he 
heard  the  rough  voice  of  the  bridegroom 
imposing  silence  in  a  commanding  man- 
ner ;  then  a  long  pause ;  a  shot  was  fired, 
the  cry  of  a  woman's  voice  was  heard ; 
another  long  pause  followed ;  a  noise  like 
shuffling  and  digging  ensued,  that  lasted 
almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  lights 
were  extinguished,  the  murmur  rose  anew, 
and  the  whole  crowd  inished  out  of  the 


church  and  hastened  with  a  humming 
noise  to  the  sea-shore. 

The  parson  returned  to  his  village,  and, 
full  of  norror,  told  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors the  wonderful  and  incredible  things 
he  had  witnessed ;  but  the  simple  fisher- 
men could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  believe 
in  it.  They  thought  that  an  unhappy 
accident  had  disturbed  the  imagination  of 
their  beloved  teacher,  and  a  few  only, 
who  were  either  curious  or  good-natured 
enough,  could  be  induced  to  take  a  crow- 
bar, a  spade,  and  a  shovel,  and  to  follow 
him  to  the  church. 

Morning  had  dawned  meanwhile;  the 
sun  rose,  and  while  the  parson  with  his 
companions  went  up  the  nill,  they  saw  a 
man-of-war  under  all  sail  leaving  the 
shore  and  steering  in  a  northern  direction. 
Such  an  uncommon  sight  in  this  lonely 
neighborhood  startled  them;  but  soon 
the^  got  still  more  disposed  to  waive 
their  objections  against  the  old  man's 
credibility.  They  entered  the  church,  full 
of  curiosity.  The  parson  showed  the 
fresh  grave  to  them ;  the  tombstone  was 
removed,  and  a  new,  richly-adorned  coffin 
was  discovered.  The  lid  was  taken  ofi^, 
and  the  parson  saw  his  dreadful  forebod- 
ing confirmed.  The  murdered  bride  was 
in  the  coffin;  a  bullet  had  pierced  her 
breast.  The  features  of  de^  sorrow  had 
disappeared  from  her  countenance,  hea- 
venly peace  glorified  her  face,  and  she 
looked  like  an  angeL  The  old  man 
threw  himself  upon  the  coffin,  and  wept 
over  the  fate  of  the  murdered  ^rl,  while 
his  companions  were  startled  with  aston- 
ishment and  horror. 

The  clergyman  sent  a  circumstantial 
written  account  of  the  event  to  his  supe- 
rior, the  Bishop  of  Zealand,  and  prevailed 
upon  his  frienas,  until  further  notice,  not 
to  divulge  what  they  had  learned.  A  man 
of  high  authority  in  Copenhagen  arrived 
soon  afterwards  m  the  village ;  he  inquir- 
ed for  all  particulars,  caused  the  grave 
to  be  shown  to  himself,  expressed  satis* 
faction  with*  the  preserved  secrecy,  and 
ordered,  under  a  severe  penalty,  that  no 
one  should  speak  of  the  matter. 

After  the  decease  of  the  parson,  a 
detailed  written  account  of  the  event  was 
found  inclosed  in  the  parish  register. 
Some  think  that  the  event  had  some  mys- 
terious connection  with  the  sudden  and 
violent  alterations  in  the  Russian  succes- 
sion, after  the  death  of  Peter  I.  and  the 
Empress  Catherine.    To  explain  the  deep 
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myfitery  of  this  horrible  deed  will,  how- 
ever, under  all  circumBtanoee,  be  diffiodt, 
if  not  altogether  impossible. 

How  far  there  mar  have  been  a  histor- 
ical foundation  for  tne  foregoing  strange 
tale,  we  do  not  know.  Many  wild  legends 
abound  in  the  northern  lands  of  Soieuidi- 


navia,  though  few  of  them  have  been  re- 

{roduced  with  the  artistio  effect  of  the 
>anish  author  Steffens.  This  tale  has 
been  immensely  popular,  not  only  in 
Denmark,  but  throughout  Glermany,  and 
Schiller  has  given  it  to  his  countrymen  in 
stanzas  of  ter^e  verse. 


Vrom   the    London    Quarterly. 


LYELL      ON      THE      ANTIQUITY      OF      MAN. 

[Conclnded  from  page  18.] 


Thbrb  are  many  facts  of  past  and  pres- 
ent times  that  speak  of  more  vigorous 
action  than  that  admitted  by  Iiyell's 
averages.  Though  geologists  have  the 
advantage  of  their  opponents  in  their 
study  and  selection  of  facts,  we  must 
point  out  a  few  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  With  regard  to  the  greater 
violence  of  water  action  in  past  times, 
Humboldt  tells  us  of  the  traces  of  such 
action  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  one 
hundred  and  sixty  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
river ;  and  he  adds :  ^^  Their  existence 
proves,  what  indeed  we  learn  from  all  the 
river  beds  of  Europe,  that  those  streams 
which  still  excite  our  admiration  by  their 
magnitude,  are  but  inconsiderable  remidns 
of  uie  immense  masses  of  water  belonging 
to  a  former  age."  And  Atkinson  in  his 
work  on  Siberia  points  out  how  far  above 
the  European  average  is  the  flood  action 
of  the  Asiatic  rivers.  He  says  that  all 
the  rivers  round  the  Irtisch  have  cut  out 
wide  and  deep  channels  in  the  great 
plains,  ten,  twelve,  and  even  fifteen  versts 
wide,  and  that  in  this  great  channel  the 
actual  river  course  lies.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ob ;  but  when  the 
Ob  is  in  flood  in  June,  from  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  the  whole  valley,  twelve 
versts  broad,  is  covered  with  water.    A 


*  The  Geohffieal  Svideneea  of  th$  Antiquity  of 
Man,  toith  jR$mark4  on  TT^ortM  of  the  Origin  of 
Bjoeciet  6^  VariaHon,  By  Sir  Cbablbb  Ltill. 
lUiwtrateabywood-oiiti.  London:  Hamy.  1868. 


paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Association  bears  the  same  testimony  to 
the  Indian  rivers.  And,  as  we  are  now 
taught  that  the  excess  of  rain  in  Western 
Europe  has  an  intimate  connection  with 
the  course  of  cyclones  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  tropical  parts  of  tiie  Atlan- 
tic, we  must  refer  tne  water  action  of 
ancient  Europe  to  atmospheric  influences, 
of  which  we  can  not  determine  the  force. 
For  aught  we  know,  the  Somme  might 
have  had  its  annual  tremendous  floods, 
eroding  here,  depositing  there,  on  a  scale 
&r  beyond  that  of  the  present. 

So  of  the  growth  of  peat.  M.  Boucher 
de  Perthes  demands  tens  of  thousands 
of  years  for  the  formation  of  a  bed 
thirty  feet  thick ;  but  Lyell  himself  tells 
us  that 

"  the  overthrow  of  a  forest  by  a  stonji,  about 
the  middle  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  gave 
rise  to  a  peat  moss  near  Lochbroom  in  Ross- 
shire,  where,  in  less  than  half  a  century  after 
the  fall  of  the  trees,  the  inhabitants  dug 
peat.^* — Principles  (^  Gwlogy,  book  ilL,  chap. 
18. 

Again,  as  to  the  rate  of  delta  deposi- 
tion, let  us  notice  the  known  age  ox  the 
delta  of  the  Kander.  This  little  stream 
first  emptied  itself  into  the  lake  of  Thun 
in  1713,  and  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  it  had  formed  a  delta  a  mile  along 
the  shore,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the 
lake.  Of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  also,  Lyell 
states  his  opinion  that  the  delta  of  the 
Rhone  has  aeposited  during  tiielast  eiffht 
centuries  ^^a  great  series  of  strata,  prdi^a- 
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blj  from  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred 
feet  thick,  and  nearly  two  miles  in  length.'* 
These  are  mach  more  rapid  rates  tiian 
those  calculated  by  MM.  Morlot,  Troyon, 
etc.,  from  the  delta  of  the  Tiniere,  and 
the  deposits  in  the  lake  of  Neufcfaatel. 
But  geologists  will  reply  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  make  one  river  or  lake  a  rule  for 
another,  when  the  rate  of  denosition  may 
be  very  different.  Just  so :  but  it  is  this 
which  makes  averages  so  imperfect  and 
untrustworthy  when  struck  betweep  dis- 
tant places  or,  let  us  add,  distant  times. 
The  modem  lake  of  Neufchatel  is  not  the 
lake  of  Geneva;  but  neither  is  it  the 
ancient  lake  of  Neufchatel.  Every  thing 
that  influences  lake  deposition  might  have 
been  different :  the  area  of  drainage,  the 
filling  up  or  emptying  of  higher  oasins, 
the  greater  extremes  of  summer  and  win- 
ter temperature  in  wasting  the  mountains 
and  flooding  the  valleys — all  these  might 
have  aided  to  make  the  ancient  rate  of 
delta  deposition  very  different  from  that 
of  modem  times. 

Again,  as  to  erosion,  Lyell  himself  gives 
us  an  instance  of  the  prodigious  rate  at 
which  this  has  proceeded  in  the  yellow 
loam  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  in 
which  a  ravine,  seven  miles  lone  and  in 
some  parts  sixty  feet  deep,  has  oeen  ex- 
cavated since  1812,  partly  owing  to  the 
clearing  of  forests,  and  partly  to  the  ef- 
fects of  an  earthquake.  But  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  the 
river  Simeto,  which,  in  the  course  of  about 
two  centuries,  has  cut  through  a  cur- 
rent of  hard  blue  lava  at  the  foot  of  Etna, 
and  worn  itself  ^*a  passage  from  fifty 
to  several  hundred  leet  wide,  and  in 
some  parts  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  dteep." 
We  mentally  compare  the  hard  blue  lava 
of  Etna  with  the  soft  chalk  of  Picardy, 
and  ask  ourselves  why  it  should  have 
required  tens  of  thousands  of  years  to  cut 
down  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  Two 
other  observers,  Scrope  in  his  JSktinct 
Volcanoes  of  Central  France^  and  Piazzi 
Smith  in  his  Teneriffe^  supply  us  with  evi- 
dence of  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  water  will 
out  into  soft  rocks,  or  break  up  hard 
ones. 

Lastly,  as  to  looal  elevations  or  con- 
vulsions of  any  kind :  We  must  remem- 
ber that  elevation  is  a  fiust  exceedingly 
difllcult  to  test  except  on  the  coast,  or  in 
marked  instances  mland.  Sweden  is 
known  to  be  slowly  rising,  and  Oreen* 


land  to  be  sinking ;  two  facts  which  are 
largely  auoted  by  the  advocates  of 
gradual  changes.  For  ample  illustration 
of  more  sudden  movements,  we  can  not 
do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  chap- 
ters of  the  second  book  of  Lyeirs  own 
JPrinciples  of  Geology/,  He  gives  some 
additional  facts  in  the  present  volume,  as 
that,  for  instance,  of  a  sudden  rise  of 
land  in  New-Zealand  in  1855,  varying 
from  one  to  nine  feet  on  a  line  of  twenty- 
three  miles.  Also,  the  extraordinary  con- 
vulsions that  have  taken  place  in  the 
Danish  island  of  M5en,  where  some  of 
the  cretaceous  and  drift  strata  have  been 
thrown  into  the  wildest  confusion,  whilst 
neighboring  beds  have  remained  horizon- 
tal and  undisturbed. 

Such  facts  as  these  do  not  militate 
against  the  conclusion  that  large  tracts  of 
the  earth's  surface  have  been  exposed  to 
gentle  and  uniform  movements  acting 
Uirough  lon^  intervals  of  time.  It  was 
unphilosophical  to  suppose  that,  because 
we  had  proofs  of  occasional  convulsions, 
every  thine  must  be  explained  by  catas- 
trophes and  cataclysms :  but  it  is  equally 
unphilosophical  to  maintain  that,  because 
we  have  evidence  of  gentle  and  gradual 
movements,  nothing  but  gentle  and  grad- 
ual movements  must  be  taken  into  flo- 
count.  It  is  also  most  unphilosophical  to 
assume  that  the  effects  of  slow  acting 
causes  must  themselves  aways  be  slow. 
For  tens  of  thousands  of  years  subter- 
ranean forces  may  be  gently  straining  the 
submarine  crust  of  the  eaxtti ;  but,  when 
once  the  strain  produces  a  fissure,  sudden 
and  violent  convulsions  may  be  the  result* 
For  tens  of  thousands  of  years  the  e^ui* 
noctial  current  may  have  been  eating 
through  that  belt  of  land,  which  (as  some 
men  of  science  suppose^  the  Antilles  once 
formed  across  the  Oulf  of  Mexico ;  but 
when  once  it  was  broken  through,  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
with  all  its  modifying  effect  on  the 
climate  of  Europe,  may  have  very  rapidly 
ensued. 

Not  only  do  we  know  that  the  rate  of 
change  ma^  have  been  greater,  but  we 
know  that  m  some  respects  it  must  have 
been  greater,  in  former  times.  All  life  is 
conservative ;  but  human  and  civilized  life 
stands  in  preeminent  opposition  to  the  de- 
stroying agencies  of  nature.  Man  terraces 
and  cultivates  the  mountain  side,  cuts  wa- 
ter-oonrses,  embanks  rivers :  and  apart  from 
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him  all  erosion  and  deposition  become 
more  irr^ular  and  extensive.  The 
mountain  streams  suppfj  mpre  materials, 
the  river  oonrses  are  more  often  choked 
and  overflowed ;  this  alone  would  forbid 
us  to  make  the  present  rate  of  erosion 
and  deposition  a  measure  for  the  past. 
£ven  on  the  geologists'  own  showing* 

Jast  ages  supply  us  with  inferential  evi- 
ence  of  quickened  action  in  some  ele- 
ments of  change — ^in  that  of  elevation  for 
instance.  I^  as  thej  say,  the  largest  part 
of  England  and  the  north  of  Europe  was 
submerged  during  the  glacial  period,  and 
covered  with  loose  gravels  and  clay,  what 
must  have  been  the  inevitable  effect  as  it 
gradually  rose  from  the  sea  ?  The  surf  of 
the  Atlantic  and  German  oceans  even  now 
eats  into  every  earthy  cliff  that  comes 
within  range  of  the  tide.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  part  of  that  soft  surface  could 
have  escaped  denudation  if  the  rate  of 
elevation  had  only  been  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  a  century ;  and  whatever  had  been 
the  rate,  the  erosion  must  have  been 
enormous ;  far  beyond  any  thing  we  wit- 
ness at  present. 

Suppose  that  all  these  considerations 
were  supported  by  historical  evidence ; 
suppose  that  some  ancient  record  told  us 
of  various  strange  elements  in  action,  of 
an  atmosphere  under  different  conditions, 
of  a  general  quickeniug  of  physical  forces, 
in  short,  of  a  state  of  things  m  which  the 
present  balance  of  stabihty  and  change 
had  not  been  fully  established ;  should  we 
not  say  that  there  were  man^  facts  which 
agreed  well  with  the  ancient  record? 
Here  we  pass  from  geological  to  theo- 
logical ground.  What  are  we  to  xmder- 
stand  by  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis? 
Hugh  Miller  did  a  great  wrong  both  to 
science  and  theology  when  he  propounded 
his  notion  that  it  was  a  vague  vision  of  six 
great  geological  eras.  It  was  a  pity  to 
propose  a  compromise  between  the  two, 
which  was  only  a  compromise  so  far  as  it 
was  neither  sound  geology  nor  sound  di- 
vinity. For  there  are  no  six  great  geolog- 
ical periods;  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that 
there  are.  Had  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis spoken  of  ten  days,  it  would  have 
been  quite  as  easy  to  find  them.  Also, 
there  is  no  sort  of  resemblance  between 
the  Azoic  period  and  the  work  of  the  first 
day ;  none  between  the  Silurian  and  Old 
Red  Sandstone  periods,  and  the  work  of 
the  second  day  ;  none  whatever  between 
the  Permian  and  Triassic  periods,  and  the 
VOL.  LX^NO.  a 


work  of  the  fourth  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  theory  has  sen'^ed  to  withdraw 
our  attention  from  the  fact  of  a  direct  in- 
terference of  the  Almighty  One  six  or 
seven  thousand  years  ago,  and  to  thrust 
him  back  into  the  dimness  and  vastness  of 
ages  where  the  person  of  the  Creator  is 
hidden  by  the  action  of  the  laws  of  crea- 
tion. It  would  have  been  better  for  the- 
ologians, and  not  more  difficult  for  geolo- 
gists, to  abide  by  the  simple  meaning  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  to  believe 
that,  a  few  thousand  years  ago,  the  Creator 
looked  on  a  world  struggling  with  dark- 
ness and  chaos,  and  spoke  the  words 
which  quickened  all  the  powers  of  nature 
to  work  out  ultimate  order  and  beauty. 
On  the  first  day  some  occult  po^^erful 
principle  (which  in  our  translation  we  call 
"  light'*)  was  separated  from  that  which 
had  kept  it  in  abeyance,  and  was  called 
into  active  agency.  On  the  second  day 
atmospheric  influences  were  regulated ;  on 
the  third,  elevation  and  subsidence  did 
their  work,  and  the  newly-raised  land  was 
saved  from  impending  waste  and  destruc- 
tion by  being  clothed  at  once  with  vege- 
tation. On  the  fourth  day  cosmical  influ- 
ences were  brought  to  bear  on  the  new 
order  of  things;  and  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  life  was  spread  over  the  earth  by 
the  introduction  of  a  vast  number  of  new 
species.  Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  all 
the  more  modem  changes  of  the  earth's 
surface  were  accomplished  in  six  days^? 
Mojpt  certainly  not.  We  simply  suppose 
that  physical  agencies  were  called  into 
more  vigorous  action  to  prepare  the  world 
for  its  new  forms  of  life.  But  when  once 
called  into  action,  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  they  would  suddenly  collapse  and 
subside.  On  the  contrary  it  seems  more 
in  accordance  with  all  our  experience  to 
conclude  that  the  awakened  forces  would 
go  on  for  some  time  at  a  quickened  rate, 
and  only  gradually  expend  themselves. 
This  seems  more  probable  in  connection 
with  the  great  catastrophe  which  took 
place  two  thousand  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  order  of  things. 
"Never  again  ^hall  a  flood  destroy  uie 
earth,"  said  the  Lord  and  Master  of  it,  as 
if  from  that  time  he  set  aside  the  machin- 
ery which  had  wrought  out  his  purpose. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
atmospheric  and  subterranean  forces  which 
were  called  into  more  vigorous  action  in 
the  six  days,  were  kept  at  their  work,  so 
to  speak,  and  held  in  preparation  for  that 
U 
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great  diluvial  catastrophe  which  Omnis- 
cience beheld  impending  over  the  sins  of 
mankind.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  very 
unwilling  geologists  are  to  allude  to  the 
deluge.  Formerly,  all  water-action  was 
ascribed  to  it;  now,  no  water-action  is 
ascribed  to  it ;  it  has  been  robbed  of  its 
universal  renown,  and  pushed  in  disgrace 
into  a  comer  of  Asia  Minor  as  a  mere 
local  flood.  Without  entering  into  the 
question  of  its  extent,  we  must  observe 
that  the  subsidence  of  land  and  the  tor- 
rents of  rain  which  could  overwhelm  so 
large  a  tract  in  Asia  would  imply  a  com- 
plete upset  of  atmospheric  equilibrium, 
and  would  subject  other  parts  of  the  globe 
to  great  droughts  and  floods,  and  to  in- 
creased erosion  and  deposition  as  the  re- 
sults of  such  a  disturbance. 

Until,  therefore.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  can 
prove  that  the  rate  of  change  has  been  the 
same  in  past  as  in  present  times — a  point 
that  never  can  be  proved — we  shall  claim 
the  right  to  say  it  might  have  been  other- 
wise. As  geologists  we  find  many  facts 
to  support  such  a  possibility ;  and  as  theo- 
logians we  have  the  record  of  the  six 
days'  work  and  of  the  deluge,  connected 
by  an  unknown  interval  of  two  thousand 
years,  to  sanction  our  belief. 

These  remarks  are  still  more  applicable 
to  the  changes  which  have  passed  over 
organic  life.  Lyell  looks  on  ail  the  extinct 
ammals,  and,  from  the  time  it  now  takes 
to  destroy  a  species,  argues  that  an  im- 
mense time  must  have  elapsed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  extinction.  But  this  is  not  fair. 
Animate  and  inanimate  nature  have  long 
established  an  equilibrium  between  con- 
servative and  destructive  forces ;  but  it 
was  not  always  so.  Geology  itself  reveals 
past  periods  of  vast'destruction,  the  causes 
of  wnich  we  can  not  even  conjecture. 
There  is  nothing  going  on  at  present  in 
the  domains  of  the  elephant  and  the  rein- 
deer which  could  accumulate  the  masses 
of  elephants'  bones  and  tusks  that  are 
found  m  the  frozen  olifls  of  Siberia ;  or  the 
hundreds  of  antlers  of  reindeer  that  were 
taken  out  of  only  one  of  the  Gower  caves. 
These  relics  attest  the  power  of  past  de- 
stroying agencies,  and  the  vast  agcpregate 
of  life  destroyed.  We  have  noticed  before 
that  a  change  in  the  Gulf  Stream  might 
produce  a  rapid  alteration  in  tlie  climate 
of  Europe;  audit  is  to  such  alterations, 
rather  than  to  mere  lapse  of  time,  that  we 
should  refer  the  extinction  of  the  larger 
herbivonu    We  oan  scarcely  estimate  the 


rapid  destruction  which  would  ensue  if 

f>erennial  vegetation  gave  place  to  the 
eafless  trees  and  barren  soil  of  a  northern 
winter. 

We  have  spoken  of  life  as  having  been 
largely  developed  six  or  seven  thousand 
years  ago  by  the  introduction  of  a  vast 
number  of  new  species.  This  'introduces 
the  third  part  ox  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  ar- 
gument. He  says  no  more  about  proofs 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  bqt 
proceeds  to  show  that  many  plants  and 
animals,  and  multitudes  of  shells,  which 
are  cotemporaries  of  man,  have  been  in 
existence  for  ages.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
fesses that  no  trace  of  mankind  has  ever 
been  found  in  the  deposits  of  that  era  of 
cold,  and  wreck,  and  waste,  of  submerged 
lands  and  icv  seas  which  we  call  the 
glacial  'perioa — an  era  to  which  he  ven- 
tures to  give  an  age  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  years !  Yet,  after  hav- 
ing admitted  this,  he  endeavors  to  sug- 
gest inferentially  that  the  human  race 
may  be  connected  with  the  glacial  period. 
Taken  bv  themselves,  those  seven  chap- 
ters in  which  he  opens  to  us  nature's  re- 
cord of  that  dreary  winter  of  f^es  are 
extremely  interesting;  but  as  anording 
any  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  hu- 
man race  they  are  delusive,  not  to  say 
dishonest.  Chapter  after  chapter  is  head- 
ed "chronological  relation"  of  the  human 
period  and  the  glacial  period,  as  if  to 
suggest  an  ascertained  connection  be- 
tween the  two;  yet  when  we  read  the 
chapters,  and  sift  the  facts,  we  find  that 
the  suggestion  is  all  that  Lyell  can  pro- 
duce. He  sums  up  his  account  of  the  pre- 
flacial  fauna  ana  flora  of  the  "forest 
ed  "  in  the  Norfolk  clif&  by  telling  us 
that  we 

"  need  not  despair  of  one  day  meeting  with 
the  signs  of  man^s  existence  in  the  forest  bed,^* 
....  thou^  **  for  the  nresent  we  must 
be  content  to  wait  and  consider  that  we  have 
made  no  investigations  which  entitle  ua  to 
wonder  that  t&e  bones  or  stone  weapons  of 
that  era  have  &iled  to  come  to  light." — 
Page  228. 

Then  he  tells  us  in  the  next  chapter  that 
we  must 

"  now  inquire  whether  the  peopling  of  Europe 
by  the  human  race,  and  by  the  mammoth  and 
other  mammalia  now  extinct,  was  brought 
about  during  the  concluding  phase  of  the 
glacial  epoch."— Page  »89. 
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Here  is  a  very  insidions  saggeetion: 
man  and  the  mammoth  are  assumed  to 
have  been  always  coeval,  because  they 
were  so  in  later  times,  that  we  may  slide 
into  the  conclusion,  that  when  in  &r  older 
deposits  (such  as  the  forest  bed)  we  meet 
with  the  mammoth,  we  may  infer  the 
existence  of  man.  Then  we  have  a 
sketch  of  the  glacial  period  in  Sweden, 
which    is    connected   with   the    human 

gsriod  by  a  singular  course  of  logic.  Sir 
harles  Lyell  *'*'  can  not  doubt"  that  cer- 
tain ice-erratics  lying  on  marl,  with  re- 
cent shells,  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Golf  of  Bothnia,  were  brought  into  their 

Cent  position  during  the  recent  period, 
use  they  are  at  only  a  moderate  height 
above  the  sea  in  a  country  which  is  now 
in  process  of  elevation,  and  because  oscil- 
lations of  level  are  proved  to  have  taken 
Elace  forty«five  miles  off,  by  a  human  hut 
aving  been  found  buried  in  strata  sixty 
feet  deep.    Think  of  that  I    We  can  not 

Suite  understand  how  the  elevation  of 
lese  erratics  is  any  gpause  of  the  time 
when  they  were  originally  dropped  on 
the  sea-bed ;  and  the  oscillations  of  the 
buried  hut  forty-five  miles  off  is,  to  say 
the  least,  slightly  inconclusive.  It  is, 
however,  all  that  L^ell  has  to  offer  in 
proof  of  the  connection  between  the  gla- 
cial and  human  periods  in  Scandinavia. 
Then  we  have  a  sketch  of 

**the  state  of  Scotlfi^nd  after  its  emergence 
fix>m  the  glacial  Bea,  when  we  can  not  fail  to 
be  approaching  the  time  when  man  coexisted 
with  the  mammoth  and  other  mammalia  now 
extmct."— Page  348. 

What  proof  ia  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port thq  idea  that  we  are  now  approach- 
mg  the  human  period?  Simply  the  re- 
mark, that 

"the  occurrence  of  the  mammoth  and  rein- 
deer in  the  Scotch  bowlder-clay,  as  both  these 
quadrupeds  are  known  to  have  been  ootem- 
porary  with  man,  favors  the  idea  which  I 
have  already  expressed,  that  the  close  of  the 
glacial  period  in  the  Grampians  may  have 
coincided  in  time  with  the  existence  of  man 
in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  the  climate 
was  less  severe,  as,  for  example,  in  the  basins 
of  the  Thames,  Somme,  and  Seine,  in  which 
the  bones  of  many  extinct  mammalia  are  as- 
sociated with  flint  implements  of  the  antique 
type,"— Page  252. 

Then  follows  a  very  interesting  de- 
soription  and  theory  of  the  parallel  roads 


of  Glen  Roy,  which  is  concluded  by  the 
observation : 

"They  may  perhaps  hav9  been  nearly  as 
late  as  that  portion  of  the  post-pliocene  period 
in  which  man  coexisted  m  Europe  with  the 
mammoth.^' — Page  264. 

Then  follows  a  long  account  of  the 
changes  which  have  passed  over  the  Brit- 
ish iides,  and  of  their  probable  union  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  continent— > 
changes  that  must  have  influenced  the 
migrations  of  animals,  and  which  there- 
fore point  to  this  ancient  epoch  as  the 
time  when  the  mammoth  and  his  co-, 
temporary  man  must  have  immi^ated  t6 
En^fland.  Finally,  there  is  a  iong  de- 
scription of  the  various  stages  of  the 
Swiss  glacial  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  is  a  brief  mention  of  some  terraces 
of  stratified  alluvium  which  lie  above  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  and, 

^*  by  their  position,  can  be  shown  to  be  poste- 
rior in  date  to  the  upper  bowlder-clay,  and 
therefore  belong  to  the  period  of  the  last  re- 
treat of  the  ^reat  glaciers.  In  the  deposits  of 
this  period  the  remains  of  the  mammoth  hare 
been  discovered,  as  at  Merges,  for  example,  on 
the  lake  of  Geneva." — Page  821. 

The  delta  of  the  Tiniere,  mentioned  be- 
fore as  containing  monuments  of  the  iron, 
bronze,  and  stone  ages,  was  in  process  of 
formation  when  one  of  these  terraces  of 
stratified  alluvium  was  forming.  Let  us 
note  the  slippery  nature  of  this  kind  of 
evidence.  These  terraces  are  admitted 
to  be  more  modem  than  the  bowlder-clay, 
therefore  they  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  last  retreat  of  the  great 
glaciers ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  formed 
after  the  glaciers  began  to  retreat,  though 
how  long  after  there  is  nothing  to  tell  us. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  connection  in  time  be- 
tween one  event  and  the  other,  though 
such  a  connection  is  suggested,  when 
these  deposits  are  referred  to  ^  the  period 
oT  retreat."  Observe,  it  was  after  the 
gbiciers  retreated  that  remains  of  the 
mammoth  were  deposited  in  one  place, 
and  those  of  man  in  another ;  yet,  m  the 
very  next  page,  Lyell  slides  into  the  sug- 
gestion, that  *^the  final  retreat  of  the 
Swiss  and  Italian  glaciers  may  have  taken 
place  when  {when/)  man  and  the  extinct 
mammalia  were  colonizing  the  north-west 
of  Europe."  And  then  ne  concludes  by 
saying : 
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**  It  mast  be  confessed,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  these  attempts  to  com> 
pare  the  chronologictS  relations  of  the  periods 
of  apheaval  and  subsidence  of  areas  so  widely 
separated  as  are  tne  mountains  of  Scandinavia, 
the  British  Isles,  and  the  Alps,  or  the  times  of 
the  advance  and  retreat  of  glaciers  in  those 
several  regions,  and  the  greater  or  less  inten- 
sity of  cold,  must  be  looked  upon  as  very  con- 
jectural."~Page  828. 

His  argument  is  worse  than  coDJectiiral, 
it  ia  unfair.  Throughout  these  seven 
chapters  the  entire  connection  of  the 
era  of  the  mammoth  and  the  era  of 
man  is  most  improperly  taken  for 
granted;  and  though,  perhaps,  the  end 
of  one  did  but  touch  the  beginning  of  the 
other,  they  are  assumed  to  be  identical 
throughout.  Even  were  they  identical,  it 
would  be  equally  unfair  in  a  man  of  science 
to  give  his  unscientific  readers  the  impres- 
sion of  a  real  connection  in  time  between 
their  era  and  the  glacial  era,  by  speaking 
of  one  period  as  approaching  another, 
•simply  because  the  one  is  known  to  pre- 
cede, and  the  other  to  follow.  Lyell,  too, 
of  all  men,  who  does  not  scruple  to  talk 
of  millions  of  years  in  the  lapse  that  may 
have  taken  place  between  successive  de- 
posits! However  ingeniously  we  may 
conjecture,  however  plausibly  we  may  sug- 
gest, we  know  that,  according  to  present 
ucts,  there  is  between  man  and  the  glacial 
era  an  unbridled  ^^nlf  of  separation. 

Tet  one  thmg  is  most  certain :  many 
existing  species  of  plants  and  animals  are 
exceedmgly  old,  many  existing  species  of 
shells  are  old  beyond  all  computation. 
We  can  trace  recent  shells  past  the  gla- 
cial period,  up  through  Pliooene  and 
Miocene  to  Eocene  deposits,  and  find  four 
per  cent,  of  them  even  tJiere.  Let  no 
honest  blunderer  suggest  that  all  these 
formations  might  be  included  in  a  period 
of  seven  thousand  years;  he  mieht  as 
well  try  to  concentrate  noon-tide  sunbeams 
into  the  wick  of  a  tallow  candle.  They 
are  incalculably  older  than  this,  yet  they 
contain  certain  species  of  recent .  sheik 
mixed  with  many  others  which  have  long 
passed  away.  We  must  therefore  ac- 
knowledge tiiat  there  is  no  exact  line  of 
demarkation  between  existing  and  extinct 
species :  but  is  it  necessary  to  the  ortho- 
dox interpretation  of  Scripture  to  suppose 
that  there  must  be  such  a  line  ?  Say  that 
the  earth  was  growing  depopulated  in  its 
period  of  disturbance  and  cold,  while 
lower  types  of  life  still  flourished  in  the 


seas — was  the  Creator  to  wait  untU  every 
species  had  died  out,  or  was  he  to  turn 
destroyer  and  wantonly  annihilate  them  t 
Yet  what  other  course  remained  but  to 
introduce  the  new  forms  amidst  the  lin- 
gering old  ones  ?    But  we  are  reminded 
that  the  Bible  expressly  says    that  all 
things  were  created  in  six  days.    Let  us 
not  try  to  evade  this  difficultv  by  saying, 
as  some  people  do,  ^'  the  Bible  was  given 
to  teach  us  spiritual  not  scientific  truth ;'' 
for,  if  the  Bible  was  meant  to  teach  us 
the  highest  sort  of  truth,  we  can  not  sup- 
pose It  was  meaqt  to  teach  us  error  of 
any  kind.    Tet  it  must  happen  sometimes 
that  a  brief  notice,  whicn  gives  a  true 
general  impression,  makes  no  allusion  to 
exceptional  details.     We  conclude  that 
the  Almighty  meant  to  reveal  to  us  that 
not  very,    very  long  ago  he  reaixanged 
and  settled  the  world,  and  covered  it  with 
new  Ufe,  preparatory  to  the  introduction 
of  man.    If  there  were  in  existence  linger- 
ing forms  of  older  life-— a  few  on  the  land, 
many  more  in  the  sea — ^we  can  scarcely 
suppose   that  such    a  fact  would    have 
been  revealed  to  Moses.    He  received  a 
history  of  the  new  order  of  things,  whilst 
the  remnants  of  a  past  order  of  things  had 
no  place  in  the  record.    In  such  a  case  the 
apparent  incorrectness  is  not  that  of  a 
false  assertion,  but  that  of  a  general  state- 
ment which  takes  no  cognizance  of  excep* 
tions.    We  must  remember  that  the  num- 
ber of  still  existing  land  animals   and 
plants  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
earlier  times  is  comparatively  small,  while 
the  extinct  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopo- 
tamus, bear,  lion,  hyena,  stag,  etc. — ^the 
lingering  remnant  of  an  ancient  fiiuna 
which  actually  came  in  contact  with  man 
— seem    to  have    died    out    rapidly,  as 
though  their  existence  were  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  new  order  of  things. 

There  may  be  a  real  and  broad  differ- 
ence where  there  is  no  precise  line  of 
demarkation.    We  ought  to  be  told  what 

Sroportion  of  our  one  thousand  six  hun- 
red  and  fiAy  species  of  living  mammalia 
has  ever  been  found  fossil ;  but  this  inform- 
ation is  not  supplied  by  Lyell,  nor  by 
Jukes,  nor  Ansted,  nor  Phillips,  nor  Hugn 
Miller.  Lyell  admits  that  ^Hhe  Miocene 
and  older  Irliocene  deposits  often  contain 
the  remains  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and 
fish,  exclusively  of  extinct  species  ;'*  and 
Agassiz  tells  us  that  (with  one  exception) 
he  has  never  found  any  recent  forms 
among  fossU  fish.    These  are  broad  difier 
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ences.  If  we  admit  that  among  the  mol- 
luBca  a  large  percentage  of  existing  forms 
have  come  down  from  earlier  times,  there 
IB  strong  evidence  to  be  found  in  other 
departments  of  organic  nature  in  support 
of  the  opinion  that  a  large  introduction  of 
new  species  has  been  a  very  recent  event 
in  the  world's  history. 

Nor  is  there  in  the  province  of  inorganic 
nature  a  line  of  demarkation  between  a 
time  of  disorder  and  restored  order ;  and 
for  this  simple  reason,  that  disorder  is 
nothing  but  the  elements  of  order  thrown 
out  of  balance.  When  we  study  lake,  es- 
tuary, or*deep-sea  deposits,  that  is  to  say, 
still-water  deposits,  it  must  be  impossible 
to  decide  whether  they  have  been  swept 
down  from  high  lands  in  one  thousand 
years  of  great  havoc  and  waste,  or  in  ten 
thousand  years  of  ordinary  erosion.  But 
there  is  one  line  of  calculation  which  we 
have  never  seen  investigated,  namely,  the 
relative  rate  of  action  between  the  conser- 
vative powers  of  life  and  the  destroying 
agencies  of  nature.  For  example,  if  nine 
tenths  of  northern  Europe  rose  slowly  out 
of  a  glacial  sea,  is  the  rate  of  vegetable 
migration  rapid  enough  to  secure  the  mud- 
dy surface  from  the  waste  of  atmospheric 
influences  ?  If  such  a  tract  rose  m  the 
tropics,  is  vegetation  rapid  enough  to  cover 
and  claim  it  oefore  it  is  baked  into  an  arid 
and  hopeless  desert  ?  If  the  corid  islands 
of  the  I^acific  were  submerged  to  a  depth 
that  destroyed  their  living  barriers,  and 
then  raised  again,  is  the  migration  of  coral 
insects  so  far  possible  and  so  speedy  that 
they  would  reinvest  the  ancient  reefs  be- 
fore the  thundering  surf  swept  the  defense- 
less islands  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean  ? 
At  this  present  hour  we  see  animal  and 
vegetable  life — still  more,  intelligent  life — 
holding  possession  of  the  world  against  at- 
tacking and  destroying  agencies ;  and  by 
rightly  estiouitingthe  struggle  with  which 
even  now  they  keep  their  supremacy,  we 
might  possibly  learn  how  far  they  were 
capable  of  originally  seizing  it.  Even  if 
the  two  powers  were  accurately  balanced, 
destroying  agencies  would  always  have 
this  advantage,  that  inorganic  nature  only 
changes,  whue  organic  life  dies.  Yegeta* 
tion  may  clothe  a  wasted  world  with 
beauty,  jet  in  the  lapse  of  ages  waste  may 
recover  its  domain  again ;  but  let  the  havoc 
once  go  BO  far  as  wholly  to  destroy  life, 
and  no  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  can 
bring  it  back.  It  seems,  then,  as  if  in  the 
nature  of  things  life  struggling  against 


extinction  must  have  an.  appeal  to  the 
Lord  of  life ;  and  the  very  struggle  that 
goes  on  even  now,  of  storm,  and  flood,  and 
n-ost,  and  sea,  with  the  powers  of  life  that 
are  holding  the  mastery,  is  a  strong  sug- 
gestion that  that  mastery  was  not  gained 
without  some  external  aid. 

If  we  reject  the  scriptural  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  present  order  of  things, 
we  have  to  face  new  difficulties  in  uie 
search  for  some  other  origin.    The  physi- 
cal changes  that    have  evidently  taken 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world  tend  to 
destroy  life ;  and  the  question  will  arise — 
how  is  the  waste  to  be  supplied  ?    In  other 
words,  how  do  new  species  begin  ?    Either 
the  Creator  must  interfere  to  fill  up  the 
vabancies,  or  we  must  suppose  that  there 
is  in  organic  life  some  occult  power  to 
adapt  itself  to  changes,  and  so  to  multiply 
its  forms  as  to  escape  all  danger  of  mu- 
mate  extinction.    This  is  the  theory  of 
the  transmutation  of  species  which  in  its 
latest  development  has  been  advocated  by 
Mr.  Darwin.    There  is  no  question  that 
it  explains  many  facts  which  can  not  other- 
wise be  explained  if  we  set  aside  the  direct 
interference  of  the  Creator.    We  come  to 
this,    (not  necessarily,  for  as   yet  most 
scientific  men  reject  it,)  but  we  come  to  it 
easily  and  naturally  when  once  we  admit 
that  we  have  no  record  of  any  other  origin 
of  existing    forms.    The   latter  part  of 
Lyeirs  book  completely  indorses  Darwin's 
theory,  both  in  its  strong  and  weak  points ; 
so  much  so,  that  it  may  be  considered  a 
mere    repetition  of  his    arguments  less 
clearly  and  fully  stated  ;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  further  facts  illustrative  of 
the  difficulty  of  distinguishing   species, 
and  an  ingenious  analogy  Hike  most  other 
analogies  more  plausible  tnan  logical)  be- 
tween the  origin  and  variety  of  language 
and  the  origin  and  variety  of  species. 
Into  this  wide  subject  we  shall  not  enter, 
except  to  notice  the  concluding  chapter, 
in  which  Lyell  hardilv  presses  on  to  the 
conclusion  of  Darwin's  premises,  and  al- 
lows and  insinuates,  if  he  does  not  ac- 
tually say,  that  man  is  the  last  product 
of  the  process  of  transmutation — the  de- 
scendant by  natural  selection  of  the  an- 
thropoid Primates,  now  represented  by 
the  orang-outang,  gorilla,  and  chimpan- 
zee. 

"  The  opponents  of  the  theory  of  transmu- 
tation sometimes  argue,  that  if  there  had  been 
a  passage  by  variation  from  the  lower  Pri- 
mates to  man,  the  geologist  ought  ere  this  to 
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have  detected  same  fossfl  remains  of  the  in- 
tennediate  links  of  the  chain.  ....  At 
some  ^ture  day,  when  many  hundred  species 
of  extinct  qoadjrumana  may  have  been  brought 
to  light,  the  naturalist  may  speculate  with  ad- 
vantage on  this  subject ;  at  present  we  must 
be  content  to  wait  patiently,  and  not  allow 
our  judgment  respecting  transmutation  to  be 
influenced  by  the  want  of  evidence,  which  it 
would  be  contrary  to  analogy  to  look  for  in 
post-pliocene  deposits  in  any  districts  which 
as  yet  we  have  carefully  examined." — Ft». 
498,  490. 

Here  let  us  pause.  Lyell  says  truly 
that  the  Almighty  is  as  much  the  de- 
signer and  maker  of  man,  if  be  framed 
the  atom  and  put  within  it  powers  to 
work  out  this  wonderful  result,  as  if 
he  framed  man  directly  out  of  the  dust. 
But  if  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and 
all  confirmatory  allusions  to  it  were  blot- 
ted out,  the  religious  mind  would  still 
shrink  from  a  system  which,  while  it 
makes  God  an  original  designer,  makes 
him  nothing  more.  It  is  hard  to  believe, 
it  is  almost  beyond  belief,  that  the  being 
who  had  reigned  supremely  passive 
through  millions  of  ages,  whilst  the 
created  atom  of  inorganic  matter  was 
transmuted  into  cellular  tissues,  and  so 
onward  and  onward  till  finally  the  mon- 
key was  transmuted  into  man — ^that  he 
who  had  stood  thus  aloof,  should  sud* 
denly  and  unaccountably  descend  to  be 
to  his  highest  animal  a  protector  and 
friend.  N^ay,  nay,  the  Bibfe  story  of  the 
origin  of  things  rests  its  validity  on  its 
harmony  with  the  whole  of  Scripture. 
From  the  last  chapter  of  Revelation  back 
to  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  lesson 
of  that  sacred  book  is  man's  continual 
dependence,  earth's  continual  subjection, 
on  him  and  to  him  who  is  equally  Crea- 
tor, Sustainer,  and  Lord  of  all. 

And  if  we  turn  from  the  Bible,  and 


look  around  the  domain  of  observation 
and  experience,  we  see  enough  to  make 
us  guess  (though  we  can  never  know) 
that  amidst  the  balanced  powers  of  the 
universe,  it  is  a  fundamental  law  that 
the  higher  shall  achieve  success  over  the 
lower  only  by  dependence  on  somethinp; 
higher  than  itself.  In  the  struggle  of  liro 
against  the  destroying  agencies  of  nature, 
we  conjecture  it  to  be  so ;  in  the  struggle 
of  man  with  his  animal  propensities, 
we  feel  it  to  be  so ;  in  the  struggle  of  all 
good  and  evil  powers,  we  believe  it  to 
be  BO.  Why  should  we  shrink  from  the 
idea  of  the  Almighty's  sustaining  power  ? 
Applied  to  him,  mterferenoe  is  perhaps  a 
wrong  word.  It  gives  the  idea  of  a  man's 
putting  up  his  finger  and  forcibly  alter* 
mg  the  hands  of  a  clock,  when  the  right 
idea  would  rather  be  that  of  a  sponta* 
neous  action  of  the  great  pendulum.  We 
are  very  far  from  the  solution  of  nature's 
problems;  but,  as  we  go  deeper  and 
deeper,  we*  find  distant  facts  pointing 
backward  to  common  principles,  and  sep- 
arate principles  frivincr  hints  of  a  common 
onsin:  nntif  ma^y,  once  supposed  to  be 
widely  distinct,  are  recognized  as  varie^ 
ties  or  correlatives  of  each  other.  All 
this  suggests  further  simplification,  in  ao- 
cordance  with  that  philosophy  which  re- 
gards the  sustaining  will  of  the  Almighty 
as  the  one  motive  power  of  the  universe. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Creator  in  the  work  of  the 
six  days,  we  dare  not  say,  because  we 
can  not  understand,  in  what  harmonious 
union  of  the  great  mainspring  and  the 
material  machinery  that  vast  work  might 
have  been  accomplished.  But  we  can 
conceive,  at  least,  that  it  may  have  in* 
volved  no  violence  to  the  preSxisting 
laws  of  nature.  An  omnipotent  being 
only  needs  omniscience  to  insure  the  or- 
derly fulfillment  of  his  own  will. 


•B&iRO  UP  ToDB  Chzldbbn  Well.— It  ia  the  daty 
of  all  petrents  to  instnict  and  educate  their  child- 
ren— example  is  better  than  precept.  It  18  a  poor 
thing  to  bid  a  chUd  act  thujt,  or  thus,  while  our 
own  daily  Urea  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
leeaons  we  seek  to  enforce.  The  mind  of  childhood, 
which  is  peculiarly  inqutsitivo,  naturally  asks:  "If 
virtue,  if  godliness,  be  the  best  and  happiest  conne, 
as  my  parents  tell  me  it  ia,  why  do  they  not  them- 


I  selves  practice  what  they  teach  ?**  It  ia  impossible 
for  the  conduct  of  parents  to  be  too  correct,  too 
guarded,  on  all  oocasionB,  and  particularly  before 
Uieir  children ;  but  it  should  not  end  here ;  it  mosl 
be  good  and  holy  throughout,  for  voung  minds  are 
quick  to  detect  deceit^  and  young  bands  ever  apt  to 
rend  the  vail  from  off  the  face  of  hypocrisy.  Good 
example  Is  the  greatest  and  the  best  means  for  the 
primary  eduoatlon  of  the  hUknt  ml&d. 
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SPANISH   PROTESTANTS   IN    THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY. 


Thb  history  of  the  translator  of  the 
Bible  into  Castilian  is  worth  redeeming 
from  the  archives  of  forgotten  persecutions. 
He  was  Francisco  Enzinas,  bom  in  the 
andent  oity  of  Burgos,  in  the  year  1515. 
.  Two  brothers  had  been  bom  before  him, 
and  reared  to  manhood  in  the  colleges  of 
their  native  town.  A  strange  old  place 
was  Burgos ;  even  then  renowned  for  an* 
tiquity ;  defended  bv  a  strong  castle  loom- 
ing over  the  river  Arlanzon,  which  swept 
past  the  crescentdiaped  city  of  dark  and 
winding  streets.  Its  cathedral  was  of 
nasi  extent,  aud  contained  the  tomb  of 
that  national  hero,  the  Cid.  Churches 
met  one  at  every  corner  and  in  every 
pktzcu  The  young  Enzinas  were  brought 
up  in  the  densest  ecclesiastical  atmos- 
phere. 

Thence  they  were  removed  by  their 
worldly-wise  father,  who  thought  to  com- 
plete their  education,  and  render  them 
more  eligible  for  hiffh  posts  in  the  Span- 
ish church,  by  sending  them  to  a  for- 
eign university.  Twenty-four  universities 
adorned  Spain,  and  one  of  these,  that  of 
Salamanca,  boasted  twenty-seven  colleges ; 
but  the  old  citizen  wished  his  sons  to  see 
other  lands  besides  their  own,  and  sent 
them  to  take  their  degrees  at  Louvain,  in 
Flanders.  True  it  is,  that  all  the  Low 
Countries  owned  the  same  lord  paramount 
as  the  Peninsula,  in  the  person  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  Y. ;  but  nothing  could  be 
more  diverse  than  the  habits,  manners, 
and  political  constitution  of  both  nations. 
Though  fellow-subjects,  the  Fleming  and 
the  Spaniard  had  about  as  much  in  com- 
mon as  the  Englishman  and  the  Ionian 
Islander. 

Louvam  was  a  flourishing  university  in 
that  age.  John  lY.,  Duke  of  Brabant, 
had  founded  it  in  1426,  endowing  it  with 
large  privileges.  A  bull  from  Pope  Sixtus 
lY.  had  comerred  on  it  the  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  aU  tivings  in  the  Ketherlands, 
which  right  it  enjoyed  down  to  the  earth- 
quake of  the  French  Revolution.  Tlie 
town  in  which  the  university  stood  was 


the  capital  of  Austrian  Brabant,  and  was 
enriched  also  with  much  trade  and  many 
manufactures.  All  is  dead  now ;  the  old 
fortifications  lie  smothered  in  pretty  gar- 
dens. 

The  brothers  Enzinas — Jayme,  Juan,  and 
Francisco — ^found  at  Louvain  a  freedom  of 
thought  among  their  fellow-students  which 
surprised  them  at  first.  Tbey  heard  the 
faith  in  which  they  had  been  educated, 
and  which  it  had  never  occurred  to  them 
to  doubt,  canvassed  and  sifted  on  every 
side.  They  met  a  celebrated  scholar, 
named  Cassander,  a  time-server  like  Eras- 
mus, whose  endeavor  was  to  bridge  over 
the  vast  gulf  separating  the  Reformation 
and  the  Church  of  Rome.  His  influence 
helped  them  to  a  certain  point  of  enlight- 
enment, and  then  would  have  retarded 
their  progress ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Soon 
there  were  no  more  zealous  Lutherans  in 
the  university  than  the  three  young  Span- 
iards. 

Jayme  Enzinas  was  intended  for  the 
sacerdotal  profession  by  his  father.  He 
went  to  Paris,  and  entered  the  renowned 
university  of  that  capital.  But  even  his 
thirst  for  secular  knowledge  fared  poorly 
here.  The  absurd  verbal  controversies  and 
subtilties  of  the  school-men  could  not  satis- 
fy him.  And  he  saw  the  sect  with  which 
he  was  linked  in  heart  suflering  untold 
cruelties  at  the  order  of  a  dissipated  court. 
Tlie  ferocity  underlying  the  light  nature 
of  the  Frenchman^  which  two  centuries 
later  found  such  fearful  expression  in  the 
atrocities  of  the  Revolution,  was  evinced 
during  the  gay  reign  of  Francis  I.  by 
some  of  the  most  savage  martyrdoms  on 
record.  Jayme's  hour  for  the  like  endur- 
ance was  not  yet  come ;  but  he  set  about 
earning  the  distinction  as  quickly  as  might 
be.  He  returned  to  Louvain,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  composition  of  a  catechism 
of  the  reformed  faith  in  his  native  tongue. 

He  went  to  Antwerp,  celebrated  for 
printing-presses,  to  superintend  its  publi- 
cation. We  hear  of  the  catechism  that  it 
was  very  simple,  to  suit  the  humblest 
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capacity ;  and  small  in  size,  that  it  might 
be  easily  bidden ;  a  thing  to  be  desired  at 
a  perioa  when  most  books  were  of  ungain- 
ly dimensions.  But  no  museum  or  library, 
BO  far  as  we  know,  contains  a  copy  of 
this  silent  messenger  from  the  heart  of  the 
Spanish  martyr  to  his  fellow-countrymen ; 
earthly  fame  the  little  treatise  had  none : 
nevertheless  it  has  not  lost  its  reward. 

Jayme's  father,  thinking  perhaps  to 
rivet  his  adhesion  to  the  Church,  which 
he  had  heard  was  wavering,  ordered  him 
to  visit  Home.  The  young  man  went, 
with  many  misgivings  and  much  unwill- 
ingness ;  his  sojourn  was  extended  to 
several  years,  for  the  old  citizen  of  Burgos 
would  not  give  him  leave  to  depart ;  and 
he  was  one  who  could  not  hide  his  light 
under  a  bushel :  ho  must  speak  the  truth 
that  was  in  him.  His  aearest  friend, 
J  nan  Diaz,  was  converted  by  his  conver- 
sation and  example;  many  a  day  and 
night  did  they  jomtly  spena  over  the  for- 
bidden Scriptures,  in  the  original  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  Jayme's  brothers  frequently 
wrote,  begging  him  to  move  to  safer 
quarters  in  Germany ;  he  was  preparing 
to  do  so  at  last,  despairing  of  the  parental 
permission,  when  ne  was  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  A  Spaniard  had  de- 
nounced him  to  the  Roman  Inquisition  as 
a  heretic.  And  so,  a  day  was  appointed 
for  his  examination,  and  most  of  the  car- 
dinals and  bishops  in  Rome  attended,  to 
hear  what  a  man  so  learned  had  to  say. 
He  boldly  confessed  his  principles,  "  and 
defended  them  with  such  spirit,"  writes 
Dr.  McCrie,  **  that  his  judges,  irritated  at 
his  boldness,  condemned  him  instantly  to 
the  flames.  The  sentence  was  loudly 
called  for  by  such  of  his  countrymen  as 
were  present."  Afterwards  they  tried  to 
get  him  to  recant,  and  promised  him  life 
and  liberty  if  he  would  appear  publicly 
as  a  penitent,  robed  with  the  sanbenito ; 
but  he  refused.  Holding  firm  faith^and  a 
good  conscience,  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake,  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1546. 

A  word  as  to  the  &te  of  his  dear  com- 
panion, Juan  Diaz,*  who  also  suffered 
martyrdom,  but  in  a  manner  strange  to 
even  the  annals  of  intolerance.  His  own 
brother,  Alfonzo,  learning  his  Lutheranism, 
was  infuriated  so  as  to  devise  his  murder. 


*  For  A  more  detailed  aoootmt  of  Joan  Diaz,  and 
tbe  tragedy  of  which  he  was  the  victim,  see  The 


He  came  to  the  unsuspecting  Juan,  at 
Neuburg,  concealing  his  wrath  under  pro- 
testations of  warm  affection,  while  a  hired 
assassin  waited  without ;  and  one  night, 
when  Juan  retired  to  rest,  Alfonzo  guard- 
ed the  door  until  the  foul  deed  was  ac- 
complished by  his  hireling  murderer, 
whom  he  had  brought  from  Kome  for  the 
purpose.  One  blow  of  an  axe  had  wiped 
from  the  family  the  dire  disgrace  of  an 
apostate  member ;  and  for  this  manifesta- 
tion of  eeal  Alfonzo  Diaz  was  abundantly 
commended  at  his  ecclesiastical  head-quar- 
ters. 

Meanwhile  Francisco  Enzinas  was  at 
Louvain,  still  studying.  His  father's 
cherished  design  for  him  was  the  life  of 
a  soldier ;  but  the  young  man's  leanings 
to  literature  were  too  strong.  He  writes 
to  his  friend  the  Polish  nobleman,  Alasco, 
who  had  sent  him  a  gift  of  a  richly-mount- 
ed sword :  "  All  the  world  will,  I  know, 
be  in  arms  against  me  on  account  of  the 
resolution  which  I  have  formed  to  devote 
myself  to  the  pursuits  of  learning.  But  I 
can  not  suffer  myself,  from  respect  to  the 
favor  of  men,  to  hold  the  truth  in  unright- 
eousness, or  to  treat  unbecomingly  those 
E'fts  which  God,  in  his  free  mercy,  has 
«n  pleased  to  confer  upon  me,  unworthy 
as  I  am." 

Alasco  was  not  likely  to  censure  his 
choice :  he  had  himself  lefl  country  and 
friends  for  the  gospel's  sake.  Immediate- 
ly after  this  penoa  of  intimacy  with  Enzi- 
nas, he  came  to  London,  and  was  pastor 
of  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church  there,  during 
the  brief  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  was 
something  for  an  uncle  of  the  king  of  Po* 
land  to  become  a  simple,  exiled  pastor 
because  of  the  truth  ;  ne  has  been  styled 
the  Polish  Reformer ;  but  in  the  province 
of  East-Friesland  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  more  abundant  success. 

He  was  intimate  with  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Reformation ;  therefore  to 
him  Enzinas  applied  for  introductions  to 
Melanctbon  and  Luthen  The  young 
Spaniard's  thought  was  to  locate  himself 
at  Wittenberg  for  a  while,  in  the  univer- 
sity, which  was  the  heart  of  the  new  relig- 
ions movement.  But  action,  not  specu- 
lative  ease,  is  the  Christian's  calling.  He 
soon  went  away  from  Wittenberg  and 
the  cordial  friends  he  had  found  there,  to 
Mayence,  where  he  could  best  complete 
his  great  design  of  translating  the  rf ew 
Testament  into  the  Castilian  language. 

Wben  finished,  he  sent  a  eoipj  of  his 
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performance  to  his  old  fnends  at  Loavain ; 
many  of  whom,  being  Spaniards,  could 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  Their 
opinion  was,  that  it  would  be  an  honor 
and  a  benefit  to  their  native  country.  It 
was  accordingly  printed  at  Antwerp,  in 
1543,  i#ith  this  title :  "  The  New  Testa- 
ment :  that  is,  the  New  Covenant  of  our 
only  Redeemer  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
translated  from  Greek  into  Castilian.'^ 
An  unexceptionable  title-page,  might  one 
think ;  but  not  so  thought  the  monks,  to 
whom  the  volume  must  be  submitted  be- 
fore publication.  A  certain  learned  divine 
detected  heresy  in  ^'  the  New  Covenant," 
and  the  obnoxious  phrase  was  expunged. 
Still  worse  heresy  lurked  in  the  adjective 
"  our  only  Redeemer ;"  and  the  word — a 
truly  weighty  one — was  struck  out.  But 
this  was  not  the  end  of  sacerdotal  censure. 
Charles  Y.  beinff  presented  with  a  copy, 
and  permisraon  being  craved  for  its  circu- 
lation, banded  it  over  -his  shoulder  to  his 
confessor,  Pedro  de  Soto,  that  he  mi^ht 
examine  whether  it  contained  any  thmg 
contrary  to  the  fiiith.  Francisco  Enzinas 
waited  many  days,  and  at  last  went  to  the 
imperial  confessor  to  hear  the  fate  of  his 
book,  by  whom  he  was  arrested  and  cast 
into  prison  as  a  renegade.  The  charges 
against  him,  beside  that  heaviest  one  of 
translating  the  Scriptures,  were,  that  he 
irisited  Melancthon,  and  had  translated  a 
treatise  by  Luther.  Fifteen  months  he 
lingered  in  prison,  while  a  fieree  persecu- 
tion raged  outside;  the  dungeon  was  his 
ark  of  safety,  though  he  niew  it  not. 
And  one  morning  he  found  the  doors  un- 
locked ;  through  some  astonishing  inter- 
position of  Providence,  the  instrumental- 
Uy  of  which  he  never  discovered,  he  was 
able  to  walk  out  of  his  prison,  and  escape 
unnoticed  through  the  town  of  Brussels. 
Well  might  Melancthon  write  to  a  friend 
soon  afterwards :  "  Our  Spanish  fiiend 
Francisco  has  returned  to  Wittenberg, 
being  set  free  by  a  divine  interposition, 
without  the  help  of  any  man,  so  far  as  he 
knows,  at  least.'' 

But  now  was  Enzinas  a  thorouffh  exile, 
without  home  or  family  on  earth :  for  when 
he  was  in  prison  his  father  and  uncles  had 
paid  him  a  visits  and  brought  him  re- 
proaches instead  of  sympathy.  He  was  a 
disgrace  to  his  relativee,  a  dishonor  to  his 
country.  How  must  he  have  felt  that 
Heaven  was  indeed  his  fatherland,  and  all 
Christian  people  his  closest  kin,  through 
the  Elder  Brother,  Christ ! 


He  was  deterred  from  proceeding  to 
Italy  by  the  tidings  of  his  brother's  mar*  . 
tyraom.  But  there  was  a  certain  island 
in  the  west  to  which  the  weary  reformer 
looked  as  a  haven  of  repose,  then  governed 
by  the  marvelous  boy-king,  Edward  VI. 
Melancthon  gave  Enzinas  recommendatory 
letters  to  the  learned  young  monarch,  and 
to  his  primate  Cranmer,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  appointment  of  Francisco 
to  a  chair  at  Oxford.  Forewarning  of  the 
Marian  persecution  drove  him  back  to  ihe 
continent,  where  he  resided  at  various 
universities,  and  occupied  himself  with 
Spanish  translations.  Though  a  perpetual 
exile  from  his  dear  native  land,  his  exer- 
tions to  spread  the  truth  thither  ceased 
only  with  his  life.  At  B&le  his  death  ill- 
ness came  on,  1570. 

His  translation  of  the  Testament  had 
created  quite  a  sensation  in  Spain.  The 
people  read  it  with  an  avidity  which  terri* 
ned  the  inquisitors,  and  put  them  upon 
the  severest  measures  of  repression.  It 
was  one  of  the  sparks  of  heavenly  light 
which  was  zealously  trampled  out  by  the 
iron  hoof  of  a  persecution  more  perfect 
than  the  world  baa  elsewhere  Imown,  but 
not  until  it  had  shone  upon  the  path  of 
eternal  life  for  many  and  many  a  soul  long 
since  in  the  heavens. 

The  third  Enzinas  brother,  Juan,  was 
less  active  in  the  Reformation  cause  than 
the  two  we  have  mentioned,  though  he  also 
was  a  thorough  Protestant,  and  an  exile 
for  conscience  sake.  His  name  has  sur- 
vived, more  in  connection  with  science 
than  theology ;  he  wrote  learned  books  on 
medicine  and  astronomy,  which  doubtless 
would  now  provoke  a  smile  from  the  veri- 
est tyro  in  our  colleges;  he  displayed 
much  mechanical  skill  about  such  scientific 
instruments  as  the  age  knew  of.  Melanc- 
thon mentions  an  orrery  of  his  construc- 
tion, made  before  that  special  name  had 
been  invented.  He  filled  a  professor's 
chair  at  the  University  of  Marburg  worth- 
ily, and  was  known  in  the  learned  world 
chiefly  by  the  Greek  rendering  of  hia 
name — ^Dryander,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  cotemporary  men  of  letters. 

Thus  Spain  drove  forth  her  worthiest 
sons.  These  Enzinas  brothers  are  but 
samples  of  the  men  who  might  have  en- 
nobled and  regenerated  their  native  land, 
under  God,  had  they  but  gotten  the  chance. 
Spain  preferr^  the  miserable  triumph  of 
intolerance,  and  she  enjoyed  it  to  the  fuU. 
A  unity  of  darkness  settled  thick  upon 
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the  land,  for  the  sun  of  empire  went  down 
while  it  WB8  yet  noon.  But  the  nations 
who  received  the  Bible  which  she  rejected, 
and  still  nationally  rejects,  have  risen  into 
grander  place  and  mightier  opulence  cen- 


tQTT  by  century ;  have  reaped  the  richest 
fi*nit8  of  all  her  discoveries  and  conquests ; 
have  seized  the  scepter  of  the  world,  which 
she  laid  aside  for  the  breviary  and  the 
scourge. 


From    ColbttTD^   New  Monthly. 
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"  Recollections  of  an  old  Hussar  offi- 
cer from  1802  to  1815."  Such  is  the  sub- 
title of  the  work  we  have  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  it  requires  no  fhrther  com- 
ment. The  hero,  descended  from  a  noble 
Pomeranian  family,  was  bom  in  a  small 
country  town,  in  the  year  1796,  when  his 
&ther  was  captain  in  Blucher's  hussars. 
So  soon  as  he  came  into  the  world  his 
£Either  wrapped  him  in  his  cloak,  and 
proudly  displayed  him  to  his  squadron  on 
the  exercising  ground.  His  christening 
was  equally  remarkable :  the  whole  regi- 
ment attended  church,  and  the  oldest  ser- 
geant carried  the  infant  on  his  father's 
best  shabracque ;  and  his  youthful  educsi^ 
tion  was  more  than  Spartan.  Up  to  the 
age  of  six  he  never  wore  shoes  or  cap, 
and  he  was  constantly  riding  about  vrith 
an  Hungarian  sergeant,  who  nad  an  enor- 
mous long  white  moustache,  by  which  the 
child  held  on.  In  1702  his  father  took 
the  field  against  the  French,  and  little 
Fritz  never  saw  him  again,  as  he  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  in  the  following  year. 
Little  Fritz  and  his  sister  were  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  their  grandfather,  who  had 
retired  to  the  ancestral  chateau  in  Fome- 
rania.  He  was  a  curiosity  in  his  way; 
once  on  a  time  he  must  have  been  emi- 
nently handsome,  but  was  now  disfigured 
by  wounds.  His  left  eye  was  covered 
by  a  black  patch,  a  broad  bluish-red  scar 
ran  across  his  forehead,  nose,  and  mouth, 
doMm  to  the  chin,  and  formed  so  deep  a 
fiirrow  that  a  finger  might  almost  be  laid 
in  it.  A  shot- wound  in  the  hip  made  him 
limp,  but  for  all  that  he  was  powerful  and 
active,  though  he  was  seventy-five  years 

. % 
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of  age.  Among  his  peculiarities  he  car- 
ried  a  small  silver  bugle,  on  which  he  gave 
all  his  orders  through  cavalry  sisals ;  and 
when  he  went  to  bed,  it  was  his  rule  to 
play  the  first  verse  of  a  hymn  in  lieu  of 
praying.  He  was  charitable  to  an  excess, 
and  his  chatAau  was  a  house  of  call  for  all 
vagabonds  and  beggars,  who  were  never 
turned  empty  away.  His  great  panacea 
for  rogues  was  a  dose  of  stick,  as  the  fol* 
lowing  example  will  prove: 

"  A  notorious  band  of  thieves  once  collected 
in  the  yard,  under  various  disguises,  in  order 
to  break  into  the  house  during  the  night.  I 
do  not  know  what  lucky  accident  revealed 
this  scheme.  Grandpapa  was  delighted  that 
his  rustic  quietude  was  about  to  be  broken  in 
upon  by  a  little  military  adventure,  and  lay  in 
ambush  with  his  most  trustworthy  men  to 
catch  the  robbers  in  the  act,  instead  of  shut- 
ting them  up  in  the  bakehouse,  as  he  could 
have  done.  At  my  earnest  request,  I,  a  lad  often 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  was  allowed  to  join 
the  party.  The  well-armed  robbers  offered  an 
obstinate  resistance^  in  which  shots  were  fired, 
but  were  overcome  and  bound.  The  next  mom* 
ing  grandpapa  had  all  the  fellows  brought 
out  into  the  yard,  had  them  laid  on  a  bench, 
one  after  the  other,  and  fifty  lashes  dealt  to 
each  in  the  presence  of  all  the  villa^rs.  When 
the  chastisement  was  ended,  the  fellows  were 
stripped  of  their  weapons,  and  then  each  re- 
ceived a  good  breakfast  and  a  florin,  as  eia(»- 
ctf m,  ffrandpapa  remarking :  *  I  thrashed  you 
for  trymg  to  rob  me ;  so  now  be  ofi^  and  do 
not  let  me  see  your  faces  Agom,  or  you  ndU 
have  a  double  dose.*    The  fellows  bolted  at 


once. 


It 


Fritz  remained  on  this  estate,  becoming 
a  good  shot  and  rider,  and  pioldng  up  a 
small  stock  of  learning  at  the  village 
school,  until  his  sixteenth  year,  when 
grandpapa  applied  to  his  old  mend,  Lieu-^ 
tenant-Genem  Blnoher,  to  take  the  lad 
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into  hia  regiment  as  Jonker.  He  oonsent- 
ed,  and  in  the  year  1802  Fritz  prepared 
to  set  out.  Before  leaving  the  chateau, 
grandpapa  gave  a  grand  banquet  in  his 
honor,  at  which  the  following  striking 
ceremony  took  place.  In  the  presence  of 
all  the  guests  grandpapa  gave  young  Fritz 
a  tremendous  box  on  the  ear,  saying: 
^^That  is  the  bat  blow,  lad,  you  must  al- 
low to  pass  unpunished  in  life.  Hence- 
forth, if  any  one  insults  you,  or  even 
makes  an  ugly  face  at  you,  challenge  him 
with  sabers,  and  fight  him  so  long  as  a 
drop  of  blood  is  left  in  your  veins." 
Grandpapa's  valedictory  remarks  were 
also  eminently  practical.  As  the  youth 
rode  away  from  the  door,  he  said :  '*  Boy, 
behave  yourself  properly,  live  jollily,  re- 
membering that  you  are  of  good  family, 
but  do  not  run  into  debt  more  than  you 
can  pay.  Do  not  get  drunk  too  often ; 
and,  before  all,  observe  strictly  the  regi- 
mental regulations  and  subordination. 
And  with  that  I  commend  you  to  God,  boy." 
On  the  road  Fritz  picked  a  squabble 
with  a  student,  and  fleshed  his  saber, 
and  at  length  reached  the  garrison  town. 
This  is  the  description  of  what  awaited 
him: 

« 

'^  Service  in  those  days  was  harsh  and  strict, 
and  nothing  was  known  of  that  luxury  and 
e£femiuacy  which  unfortunately  are  so  wide- 
spread in  our  army  at  present.  We  Junkers 
were  very  sharply  looked  after,  had  to  work 
hard,  and  nothing  was  overlooked.  In  sum- 
mer at  half-past  four,  in  winter  at  half-past 
five,  the  bugler  blew  the  reveille,  and  we  nad 
to  leap  in  a  hurry  from  our  hard  beds;  a 
draught  of  water  and  a  crust  of  ammunition- 
bread  formed  our  breakfast,  and  off  we  ran  to 
the  stables,  for  any  one  who  arrived  but  a 
minute  too  late  was  confined  for  twenty-four 
hours  to  the  guard-room.  The  stable  go  lasted 
two  good  hours,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  building  for  a  moment.  For  the 
first  four  months,  in  spite  of  my  rank  as 
Junker,  I  was  compelled  to  do  all  the  duties  of 
a  private  hussar.  I  cleaned  stirrups  and 
leathers  with  a  zeal  which  often  brought  the 

Serspiration  out  of  me,  and  rubbed  down  my 
ttle  Ukraine  stallion  so  carefully,  that  even 
my  fault-finding  captain  could  not  detect  a 
grain  of  dust  upon  it  The  most  unpleasant 
work  was  cleamng  my  saddle,  and  I  remember 
getting  three  days^  guard-room  because  one  of 
my  buckles  was  not  properly  furbished," 

After  eight  months  of  this  work,  Fritz 
was  promoted  corporal,  and  had  a  man  to 
dean  his  horse  and  traps.  And  in  the 
autumn  of  1804  Bluoher  arrived  at  Miin- 
Bter,  where  the  regiment  was  quartered.  I 


The  following  is  the  description  the 
author  gives  of  old  Father  Forwards  in 
those  days : 

"  His  great  good-temper,  modest  simplicity 
and  naturalness,  as  well  as  the  hearty  mother* 
wit  he  always  displayed,  rendered  General  von 
Blucher  ere  long  the  favorite  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  in  spite  of  the  great  dislike  they 
entertained  for  the  Prussians.  I  saw  him 
helping  a  peasant  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
in  reloading  his  wood-cart  which  had  been 
upset.  He  also  managed  the  cold,  reserved 
nobility  admirably.  He  pretended  not  to 
notice  this  coldness,  was  jolly,  unsuspicious, 
and  polite  to  the  gentlemen,  whom  he  fre- 
quently invited  to  dinner,  and  managed  to 
gain  them  over  by  brimming  beakers  of  Rhe- 
nish. On  such  occasions  the  old  hussar  gen- 
eral was  most  open-hearted,  but  at  the  same 
time  cimning  to  such  an  extent  as  is  rarely 
found  combined  with  better  qualities.  When 
he  liked  he  could,  under  the  mask  of  the  great- 
est coolness,  carry  on  the  finest  diplomatic 
intrigues,  which  a  Talleyrand  might  have  en- 
vied him.  He  had,  too — especially  over  a 
glass  of  wine  — ^tlie  gift  of  speech,  and  often 
proposed  witty,  quickly  improvised  toasts, 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  an  hussar  general. 
When  he  pleased  he  could  be  most  amiable  to 
high  bom  ladies,  and  display  a  winning,  chiv- 
abous  gallantly.  Still  he  did  not  feel  alto- 
gether comfortable  in  respectable  society: 
actresses,  and  females  of  the  same  stamp,  who 
could  stand  tobacco  smoke,  punch  bowls,  and 
equivocal  jokes,  were  the  most  agreeable  com- 
pany for  the  general.*" 

Soon  after  Fritz  received  his  cornet's 
commission  he  had  a  duel  on  horseback, 
in  a  frontier  village,  with  a  French 
dragoon,  and  Blucher,  to  save  his  life, 
which  the  Frenchman's  comrades  swore 
to  take,  sent  him  off  to  Warsaw,  to  un- 
dertake the  transport  of  a  string  of 
Polish  horses.  The  next  year  he  obtained 
his  lieutenancy,  and  almost  simultaneous- 
ly the  hussars  received  orders  to  march 
against  the  French.  Prior  to  marching, 
Blucher,  who  seemed  ten  years  younger, 
inspected  the  regiment,  and  said,  in  his 
deep  bass  voice :  ^'  Well,  hussars,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  yon  so,  and  when  it  really 
comes  to  cutting  into  those  accursed  jpar^ 
VQiLS,  vou  will  do  your  confounded  duty 
properly,  I  am  sore.''  In  conclusion,  he 
said  to  a  favorite  old  sergeant  that,  so 
soon  as  they  entered  Paris,  they  would 
crack  a  bottle  of  champagne  together. 
Curiously  enough,  this  promise  was 
fulfilled  in  1814.  The  Prussian  army, 
however,  was  in  a  bad  state  to  take  the 
field ;  the  baggage-train  was  enormous, 
but  the  commissariat  and  train  were  most 
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defective.  Old  Blucher  tried  in  vain  to 
Btop  this ;  he  thought  nothing  of  taking 
the  horses  out  of  a  field-officer's  fourgon 
and  attaching  them  to  the  heavy  guns ; 
but  his  example  was  not  generally  follow- 
ed. The  battle  of  Auerstftdt  soon  proved 
how  superior  the  French  were  to 'the 
Prussians.    Space  will  not  permit  us  to 

five  any  detailed  account  of  it ;  we  will, 
owever,  find    room    for    one    passage, 
descriptive  of  the  scene  after  the  battle  : 

"  The  early  gathering  gloom  of  an  October 
day  rendered  it  difficuft  for  me  to  find  my 
battalion  a^ain,  amid  the  general  confusion 
and  dispersion  of  corps.  An  unbounded  dis- 
order reigned  in  our  army,  and  scenes  occur- 
red such  as  I  should  not  have  considered  pos- 
sible four  and  twenty  hours  before.  The  con- 
fusion was  worst  among  the  infantry,  which 
contained  many  lately-enlisted  foreigners,  and 
tlie  officers  did  not  know  their  men  thorough- 
ly. Most  of  the  Poles,  who  served  in  South 
Prussian  regiments,  ran  off  to  join  the  French, 
by  whom  they  were  received  witii  shouts. 
Even  some  Prussian  officers  of  Polish  origin 
dishonored  themselves  by  deserting.  Crowds 
of  soldiers  threw  away  their  arms  and  car- 
touche-boxes, tore  the  military  insignia  from 
their  hats,  plundered  the  baggage-train  and 
military  chest  with  coarse  laughter  and  yells, 
and  went  off  shouting  *  It  was  all  over  with 
Prussia  now,  and  they  were  released  from 
th^ir  oath  of  allegiance.'  The  entreaties,  warn- 
ings, and  orders  of  the  officers  remained 
utterly  ineffectual  with  these  fellows,  many  of 
whom  were  intoxicated,  and  on  this  night 
many  officers  were  most  brutally  ill-treated, 
even  killed  by  their  own  men.^^ 

On  rejoining  the  hussars  our  lieutenant 
found  himself  under  the  command  in  chief 
of  General  Count  Kalkreuth,  personally 
a  brave  and  honorable  man,  but  who  was 
now  so  discouraj^ed  that  he  had  no  thought 
but  of  capitulation  to  the  French.  This 
Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia  and  Blucher 
most  strenuouslv  opposed.  The  former 
was  so  furious  that  he  shouted,  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  all  the  troops :  ^^  Cowards, 
even  if  they  are  generals,  may  surrender, 
but  brave  soldiers  will  cut  their  way 
throufrh  with  me."  Fortunately  the 
negotiations  were  carried  on  in  the  person, 
of  Blucher,  and  the  following  was  the 
result : 

*^  Count  Kalkreuth  rode  with  Blucher,  who 
appointed  me  his  orderly,  to  meet  Marshal 
Doult,  and  it  was  agreed  tluit  hostilities  should 
not  begin  on  either  side  until  the  conference 
was  ended.  Marshal  Soult  behaved  most 
coarsely  and  arrogantly,  displayed  very  brutal 
manners,  which  indicated  a  neglected  educa- 


tion, and  soon  so  intimidated  poor  old  Ealr- 
kreuth,  that  he  once  again  saw  we  only  chance 
of  escape  in  a  cowardly  capitulation.  During 
the  whole  interview  our  Blucher  stooiL  pur- 
posely returning  with  equal  insolence  tue  in- 
solence of  the  French  generals.  He  took  but 
little  part  in  the  conversation,  which  was 
carried  on  in  French,  a  language  he  did  not 
understand,  but  every  now  and  then  he  vented 
a  heavy  German  oath.  At  length  Count 
Kalkreuth  dared  to  make  a  proposition  of 
surrender  to  him,  and  had  the  weakness  to 
allege  as  his  principal  reason,  the  safety  of 
Prince  Augustus,  and  of  the  Guards  attached 
to  our  corps.  With  a  glance  of  the  most  fii- 
rious  contempt,  Blucher  looked  at  the  count, 
and  then  said  aloud :  *  His  royal  highness 
the  Prince  Augustus  has  far  too  great  a 
soldier^s  heart  to  consent  to  such  a  cowardly 
capitulation.  The  Guards  of  his  majesty  are 
fine  fellows,  but  are  worth  no  more  here  than 
any  other  soldier,  and  the  deuce  take  me  if  I 
accept  such  a  capitulation  for  my  person.* 
Count  Kalkreuth  turned  away  abashed,  and 
continued  his  negotiations  with  Marshal  Soult. 
As  Blucher  frequently  heard  the  word  capitu- 
lation used,  he  at  last  lost  patience,  walked 
up  to  Soult,  and  said  in  Gkrman,  which  was 
understood  by  some  of  the  French  officers : 
'I  trust  that  these  gentlemen  will  not  ask 
any  thing  wrong  of  me,  an  old  soldier  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  sixty  with  honor.  As 
an  honest  soldier,  I  will  let  myself  be  cut  to 
pieces  at  any  moment,  if  it  can  not  be  others 
wise,  but  I  will  never  capitulate  in  a  cowardly 
way.*  And  saying  this  he  struck  his  saber-hilt 
tiU  it  rattled  agam." 

But  Kalkreuth  was  not  the  onlyg^eneral 
who  desponded  at  this  fearful  period  of 
Prussian  history ;  fort  upon  fort  was  sur- 
rendered, and  Prince  von  Hohenlohe^s 
entire  corps  laid  down  its  arms.  Blucher 
alone  kept  the  field  with  a  division  which 
was  daily  reduced  by  desertion.  lie  re- 
solved to  maroh  into  Mecklenburg,  in 
order  to  draw  large  bodies  of  French 
troops  in  pursuit,  and  thus  foil  Napoleon's 
operations  behind  the  Oder.  In  tnis  way, 
too,  the  disbanded  Prussian  army  would 
have  time  to  reassemble.  In  fact,  three 
powerful  French  divisions,  commanded 
Dy  Marat,  Soult,  and  Bemadotte,  pursued 
Bladher,  who,  after  a  brave  ^defense,  waa 
run  to  earth  at  Ltlbeok,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  capitulate.  At  the  foot  of 
the  treaty  Blucher  wrote,  ^  I  only  capitu* 
late  because  I  have  no  bread  or  ammuni- 
tion left  ;^'  and  when  the  French  were  not 
inclined  to  suffer  this,  he  threatened  to 
withdraw  the  capitulation  and  fight  till 
his  last  man  fell.  During  the  attack  on 
the  city  our  lieutenant  was  severely 
wounded,  but  a  tanner  took  compaasiaii 
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on  him,  and  concealed  him  in  his  honee 
from  the  French.  When  he  was  enfficient- 
ly  recovered  to  move,  he  obtained  a 
passport  as  a  cattle-dealer,  and  started 
for  East  Prussia,  where  he  btended  to 
join  the  army  again.  On  the  journey  he 
stopped  for  a  week  at  Berlin,  and  was 
disgnsted  at  the  cringing  wav  in  which 
the  French  were  treated,  and  the  arro- 
gance they  displayed.  He  found  it  very 
hard  work  to  get  through  the  French 
lines,  and  on  one  freezine^  January  night 
was  obliged  to  hide  with  nis  guide  under 
a  bridge  for  six  hours,  which  costliim  the 
lobe  of  his  ear.  He  was  attached  to  the 
staff  of  General  PEstocq,  and  had  an 
cpportnnity  of  witnessing  the  battle  of 
Eylau,  in  which  the  Russians  fought  with 
unexampled  bravery.  On  riding  back  to 
quarters  after  the  battle,  he  was  witness 
of  a  very  painful  scene.  He  came  across 
a  wounded  Prussian  officer,  in  whom  he 
recognized  a  friend  of  his  childhood.  The 
latter,  who  felt  he  was  about  to  die,  im- 
plored that  an  end  should  be  put  to  his 
sufferings,  and  after  a  long  hesitation,  our 
hussar  ordered  one  of  his  escort — a  Pole 
— to  blow  the  poor  sufferer*s  brains  out, 
which  the  trooper  did  with  the  utmost 
coolness.  About  this  time  our  author 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Russians,  and  the 
following  anecdote  relating  to  them  will 
prove  amusing: 

*'  The  execrable  commissariat  was  the  rea- 
son why  the  Russian  troops  behaved  very 
badly  in  their  quarters,  and  the  presence  of 
the  enemy  was  often  thought  preferable  to 
theirs.  The  poor  soldiers  would  not  starve, 
and  hence  stole  provisions,  and,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  many  other  things  stuck  to  their 
fingers  on  such  occasions.  The  CossackB 
especially  displayed  a  real  artistic  feeling  in 
stealing,  and  even  the  severest  punishments, 
which  they  regularly  received  on  the  detec- 
tion of  their  crime,  were  of  no  avail.  In 
corporal  punishment  these  Cossacks  often 
showed  an  indifference  to  pain  which  was 
really  astounding.  I  can  remember  the  case 
of  an  old  Cossack,  whose  white  beard  hung 
down  to  his  waist :  be  had  stolen  a  table- 
spoon at  a  house,  but  was  detected  and  de- 
nounced. The  colonel  of  the  detachment 
ordered  him  to  receive  seventy-five  bio  ws  with 
the  Cossack  khantju.  The  punishment  ap- 
peared to  me  severe,  and  I  was  about  to  beg 
the  delinquent  off,  when  I  saw  him  take  a 

enll  at  his  spirit-flask,  quickly  dismount,  lay 
imself  across  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  call  up 
the  executioners.  The  two  fellows  struck 
till  all  cracked  again,  and  I  thought  that  the 
poor  devil  would  be  thoroughly  tanned,  but 
he  did  not  move  a  feature  or  make  the  slight- 


est complaint.  When  the  quota  had  been  ad- 
ministered  he  jumped  up,  rubbed  his  back  a 
little,  then  walked  humbly  up  to  the  colonel, 
tried  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  asked,  in  a  flatter- 
ing tone  :  *  But,  little  father,  I  suppose  I  may 
now  keep  the  shining  thing,  as  I  have  receiv- 
ed my  right  number  of  lashes  ?*  It  was  only 
when  the  colonel  replied  in  the  negative  that 
the  Cossack  really  looked  sad ;  but  he  soon  re- 
covered his  spirits  and  trotted  away,  laughing 
and  talking  with  his  comrades  as  iSf  nothing 
had  occurred." 

After  the  battle  of  Friedland  the  Rus- 
sians   effected    an    armistice    with    the 
French,  an  example  the  Prussians  were 
compelled  to  follow.    The  treaty  of  Tilsit 
was  the  final  blow,  and  the  onoe  haughty 
Prussian  army  was  reduced  by  it  to  a 
normal  strength  of  forty  thousand  men. 
Our  hussar  asked  for  and  obtained  his 
discharge,  although  Blucher  wished  to  re- 
Uun  him,  and  he  proceeded  to  visit  some 
relatives  in  the  Ukraine,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  commission  in  the  Russian 
army.    Foiled  in  this,  he    returned  to 
EOnigsberg  at  the  dose  of  1808,  and 
early  in  Sxe  following  year  joined  tho 
brave  and  unhappy  Yon  Schill  in  his  up- 
rising against  the  French  usurper.    He 
rives  us  very  interesting  anecdotes  about 
his  leader,  and  darkly  hints  that  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  his  rash  expedition 
under  the  impression  that  his  king  sanc- 
tioned it.    Lucidly  for  our  author,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  and  a  farmer  save 
him  a  hiding-place.    While  lying  here 
be  read  in  an  Austrian  paper  that  the 
brave  Duke  William  of  Brunswick-Oels 
was  collecting  a  corps  in  Bohemia  to  (ight 
the  French,  and  he  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way  to  head-quarters.    On  his 
road  the  hussar  had  to  swim  the  Elbe  to 
escape  the  Westphalian  gendarmes,  but 
he  managed  to  join  the  duke  after  endur- 
ing ffreat  privations.    The  corps  was  to 
consist  of  two  battalions  of  light  infantry, 
a  regiment  of  hussars,  and  a  horse  bat- 
tery.     With  these  troops  the  duke  in- 
tended to  enter    North   Germany,  and 
draw  the  nation  to  his  side,  while  the 
Attstrians  held  Napoleon  in  check  on  the 
Danube.    But  the  plan  failed  through  the 
jealousy  which  even    in  those  days  of 
danger   existed    between    Austria    and 
Prussia,  and  after  the  battle  of  Wagram 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  found  himself  in 
a  very  awkward  position ;  still  he  resolved 
to    enter    Saxony,    and    fight    his    way 
through  to  Westphalia.    It  was  a  mad 
exploit  to  try,  at  the  head  of  some  six 
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thousand  men,  to  defy  Napoleon  and  all 
his  German  allies,  and  the  duke^s  position 
was  rendered  worse  when  the  Aostrians 
signed  an  armistice  with  Napoleon,  and 
be  was  lefl  with  only  eighteen  hundred 
men.  The  duke  was  urged  to  share  in 
the  armistice,  but  declined,  and  he  actu- 
ally fought  his  way  through  North  Grer- 
many  till  he  reached  Oldenburg,  and  put 
bis  troops  aboard  vessels  which  conveyed 
them  to  Heligoland,  under  the  fire  of 
Danish  batteries.  Some  of  the  vessels 
were  stranded,  and  the  soldiers  aboard 
were,  by  Napoleon's  special  order,  sent 
to  the  I>rest  galleys.  From  Heligoland 
the  troops  were  conveyed  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  attached  to  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man Legion.  Here  our  author  was  placed 
on  half-pay,  for  it  was  found  on  reorganiz- 
ing the  Black  Hussars  that  there  were  many 
supernumerary  officers,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  latest  who  had  joined.  To  support 
himself  he  was  compelled  to  draw  money 
from  home,  which  reached  him  in  a  very 
roundabout  way.  Bills  were  bought  at 
Wismar  on  Gothenburg,  which  were 
again  exchanged  for  others  on  London,  as 
a  considerable  trade  went  on  at  that  time 
between  England  and  Sweden.  After 
knocking  about  for  some  time  at  Guern- 
sey, our  hussar,  tired  of  doing  nothing, 
proceeded  to  London,  and  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  to  get  him 
placed  on  active  service. 

**  The  duke  himself  would  have  willingly 
conmianded  a  corps  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
thus  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war. 
He  set  all  his  influences  in  London  at  work 
to  obtain  this,  but  did  not  succeed.  His 
most  decided  opponent  was  Wellington  him- 
self. The  latter  nad  always  declined  to  have 
a  German  general  under  his  orders,  and  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  above  all,  and  through  his 
omnipotent  influence  he  always  contrived  to 
carry  his  point.  I  must  honestly  confess  that 
Wellington  was  quite  right.  The  duke,  in 
spite  of  all  his  excellent  military  qualities, 
was  ever  a  very  difficult  subordinate  to  man- 
age :  he  could  not  get  on  with  old  Blucher, 
and  he  would,  in  alTprobability,  have  had  a 
deadly  quarrel  with  Wellington  within  a  week. 
These  two  temperaments  differed  greatly, 
and  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  unite  fire 
and  water  as  them.  Nor  would  the  duke 
have  agreed  with  the  other  English  generala, 
and  had  he  been  intrusted  with  a  division  in 
Wellington's  army,  it  would  have  led  to  every 
sort  of  annoyance,  and  soon  have  placed  him 
in  an  untenable  position.  Still  the  English 
ministry  committed  a  great  mistake  in  not 
employmg  the  duke  on  active  service.    He  1 


ought  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  his  own  Black  Bsnd  and  the  German 
Legion,  and  ordered  to  operate  with  s6me  tea 
thousand  men  on  a  distinct  field.^^ 

Our  hussar,  however,  obtained  a  pas* 
sage  to  Spain  to  try  what  he  could  do, 
and  he  hid  numerous  letters  of  introduc- 
tion. He  went  aboard  ship  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  dilates  upon  the  horrible 
scenes  he  witnessed  at  that  port,  and 
the  fights  which  constantly  took  place 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  Jack  Tars. 
He  landed  in  the  Peninsula  on  Junel,  1810, 
and  joined  the  mess  of  the  artillery  of 
the  Anglo-German  Legion  during  the  ibrtr 
night  he  spent  in  Lisbon.  This  legion  was 
first  organised  in  1804  from  the  fragments 
of  the  Hanoverian  army,  when  it  was  dia^ 
solved  in  consequence  of  the  Convention 
of  Lanenburg.  The  officers  were  all 
Hanoverians,  and  the  troops  in  course  of 
time  represented  nearly  every  German 
state,  as  they  were  recruited  from  prison- 
ers taken  from  the  French.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  legion  has  been  very  variously 
described.  At  the  tipie  of  its  greatest 
strength  it  consisted  of  two  dragoon  and 
three  hussar  regiments,  eight  battalions 
line  infiEmtry,two  battalions  light  in&ntry, 
four  batteries  of  field  and  two  of  horse 
artillery,  with  a  small  engineer  corps. 

ThoEO  troops,  however,  were  never 
combined,  but  served  in  the  most  dififer- 
ent  scenes.  A  portion  of  the  legion  was 
employed  in  1805  for  a  landing  in  Ger- 
many, another  in  1807  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen,  and  some  corps 
operated  in  Sweden  for  awhile.  In  1808 
four  infantry  battalions,  three  batteries, 
the  Third  Hussars,  and  the  light  brigade 
were  sent  to  the  Peninsula.  A  portion 
of  these  were  under  Moore,  and,  after  the 
retreat  from  Corunna,  several  of  the 
transports  were  wrecked,  and  hundreds 
of  German  soldiers  found  their  death  in 
the  sea.  The  Second  Hussars  and  the 
light  brigade  were  also  employed  in  the 
senseless  expedition  to  Walcheren,  where 
they  distinguished  themselves,  but  suf- 
fered a  terrible  loss  through  sickness. 
Four  infantry  battalions  and  a  battery 
were  sent  in  1809  to  Sicily,  where  they 
remained  for  several  years,  and  greatly 
distinguished  themselves.  The  legion 
was  also  engaged  in  the  campaign  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  fought  most  bravely 
at  Waterloo.  When  our  author  lauded  in 
the  Peninsula,  the  legion  was  represented 
by  an  hussar  regiment|  four  battalions 
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line  infantiy,  and  tbree  field  batteries,  all 
which  troops  were  attached  to  Welling- 
ton's army. 

The  hussar  joined  head-quarters  at 
Celerico,  and  his  first  care  was  to  present 
a  letter  of  introduction  which  he  had  to 
Wellington,  from  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  who  took  every  opportunity 
of  aiding  Germans  in  England  by  word 
and  deed : 

^*  To  present  this  letter  I  required  an  audi- 
ence, and  this  was  no  ea^  matter  for  a  young 
subaltern  like  myself,  for  the  noble  lord  shut 
himself  up,  observed  a  more  than  princely 
etiquette,  and  was  not  accessible  unless  some 
pressing  matter  connected  with  the  service  oc- 
curred. He  associated  chiefly  with  his  staff, 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  youne  men  be- 
longmg  to  the  most  aristocratic  Engush  £uai- 
lies.  His  personal  appearance  produced  a 
peculiar  efiect  upon  me;  had  I  not  known 
that  the  man  whose  presence  I  now  entered 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  land 
forces,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
East-Indies,  and  had  already  gained  a  name 
in  the  Peninsula,  the  idea  wo^d  never  have 
occurred  to  me  that  he  was  a  soldier,  so  little 
military  was  there  in  bis  appearance.  The 
nobleman,  accustomed  to  command,  could  be 
at  once  reco^ized  in  him,  and  I  might  have 
taken  him  mr  a  minister,  a  diplomatist,  or  a 
rich  landed  gentleman ;  but  never  for  a  sol- 
dier. His  dress,  too,  was  rather  that  of  a 
civilian,  and  consisted  of  white  trousers,  waist- 
coat, and  neckcloth,  stiffly  starched  shirt,  and 
a  light-blue  frock  coat.  On  the  beardless, 
finely-chiseled  face,  there  was  an  unmistaka- 
ble expression  of  unbending  strength  of  will, 
^at  calmness  and  certainty,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  powerful  self-esteem,  and,  indeed, 
Lord  Wellington  always  seemed  to  me  the 
true  representative  of  the  English  aristocracy." 

The  hussar  was  courteously  n*eeted  by 
Wellington,  who  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  could  only  offer  him  a  commisBion 
in  the  Portuguese  army.  This  being  re- 
spectfully declined,  he  attached  him  as 
volunteer  to  Crawford's  staff,  allowing 
him  to  draw  rations  but  no  pay.  After 
a  short  interview  came  an  invitation  to 
dinner  for  the  same  da^,  and  our  lieuten- 
ant found  himself  dismissed : 

'^His  lordship^s  table,  at  which  his  numer- 
ous adjutants  and  several  field  officers  repiex 
sented  the  guests,  counted  about  twenty  per- 
sons. The  service  and  plate  displayed  noble 
wealth.  The  servants  waited  in  full  livery, 
and  most  of  the  fare  seemed  to  have  come 
from  England;  in  short,  it  was  difficult  to 
credit  that  I  was  at  the  table  of  a  p;eneral  who 
was  opposed  to  a  powerful  army  m  the  heart 


of  a  most  desolated  country.  The  etiquette  at 
table  was  so  strict,  that  it  could  not  well  be 
stricter  at  a  prince's  table.  Most  of  the  offi- 
cers conversed  together  in  a  low  voice,  and  all 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  his  lordship^  who 
was  very  chary  of  words,  to  be  in  readmess  to 
answer  his  questions.  Business  obliged  Wel- 
lington to  leave  the  table  at  a  very  early  hour, 
but  at  his  request  the  guests  remained ;  and 
when  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  decan- 
ters began  circulating,  all  displayed  that  noisy 
merriment,  which  Englishmen,  in  spite  of  their 
formality  and  stiffness,  are  wont  to  indulge  in 
when  wine  has  warmed  their  blood.'* 

The  story  of  the  Peninsular  War  has 
been  so  often  told  that  we  need  not  dwell 
on  it  here ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  our 
author  was  severely  wounded,  and  was 
carried  from  the  field  in  an  ambulance 
cart.  As  it  jolted  along  Wellington  rode 
past,  and  stopped  to  express  a  few  words 
of  thanks  for  his  past  gallant  conduct,  and 
our  author  was  nighly  delighted  at  such 
sympathy  from  the  ^eneral^  cold  and  re- 
served commander-in-ohief.  After  the 
bullet  had  been  extracted  he  was  sent  by 
easy  stages  to  Lisbon,  and,  on  final  re- 
covery, joined  his  regiment  of  Black 
Brunswickers,  who  were  garrisoned  in 
Ireland.  As  he  found,  however,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  regiment 
being  employea  on  active  service,  he  re- 
solved to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to 
Russia.  He  went  first  to  Gothenburg, 
and  thence  to  St.  Petersburg;  but  as  the 
head-quarters  and  the  emperor  were  at 
Wilna,  he  proceeded  without  further  de- 
lay to  that  city,  where  he  was  soon  at- 
tached to  the  staff  of  General  Barclay  de 
Tolly.  He  found  a  very  unpleasant  feel- 
ing existing  in  the  army  between  the 
German  and  Russian  generals,  and  as  a 
specimen  of  the  latter,  we  will  quote  his 
pen-and-ink  photograph  of  Greneral  Ar- 
aktjeyeff,  commander-in-chief  of  the  ar- 
tillery : 

"  I  have  known  very  few  men  for  whom  I 
felt  such  internal  disgust  at  the  first  glance, 
as  for  this  count.  All  those  bad  qualities 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Sclavonic 
character,  were  combined  in  him,  but  he  did 
not  possess  a  single  good  quality  of  the  race. 
He  was  cringin^^ly  fiattering  to  all  high-stand- 
ing persons  of  influence,  and,  to  make  up  for 
it,  harsh,  brutal,  and  cruel  to  his  inferiors.  I 
was  once  eye-witness  how  he  treated  a  Rus- 
sian veteran,  covered  with  orders,  who  did 
not  notice  his  approach,  and  neglected  to  sa- 
lute him.  He  struck  him  over  the  head  with 
a  large  stick  so  violently  that  the  poor  man 
sank  to  the  groond  senseless,  and  lay  in  a  pool 
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of  blood,  ^^thout  deigning  a  fiirther  glance 
at  the  victim  of  liis  brutality,  he  quietly  con- 
tinued his  ^alk.  At  the  same  time  this  man 
was  so  wretchedly  timid  that  his  cowardice 
became  proyerbial  with  the  army.  He  could 
not  endure  firing,  and  when  an  action  began 
he  would  ride  away  at  full  speed ;  and  yet  he 
was  commandant  of  the  artillery  I  It  was  al- 
ways a  riddle  to  me,  that  so  gentle  a  monarch 
as  the  Emperor  Alexander  should  tolerate 
such  a  ruffian  in  his  vicinity,  and  even  allow 
him  considerable  influence.  But  there  was  no 
lack  of  such  contradictions  in  the  Russian 
army  of  that  day,  and  any  foreigner  who 
wished  to  serve  in  it  was  compelled  to  put 
up  with  much  that  was  unpleasant  and  even 
hurtful  to  his  feelings." 

Oar  author  states  that  at  the  period 
when  hostilities  began  with  France,  Bar- 
clay bad  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  men  under  his  orders,  while 
the  second  western  army,  under  Bagra- 
tion,  did  not  amount  to  beyond  thirty-five 
thousand,  and  the  army  of  reserve  was 
about  the  same  strength.  Thus,  then,  the 
Russians  had  not  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand 
were  Cossacks,  to  oppose  to  Napoleon^s 
army  of  at  least  four  hundred  thousand. 

On  the  approach  of  the  French  the 
Russians  evacuated  Wilna,  and  orders 
were  given  that  the  stores  of  provisions 
should  be  burnt,  to  prevent  them  fiiUing 
into  the  hands  of  tne  enemy.  But  the 
Jews  bought  most  of  the  stores  from  the 
commissariat,  and  bags  of  sawdust  were 
burnt  for  flour.  The  Polish  Jews,  who 
cheated  both  sides  equally,  made  enormous 
fortunes  during  the  campaign.  On  the 
march  to  Drissa  the  army  sufiered  severe- 
ly by  the  desertion  of  the  Poles,  who  had 
been  forced  under  arms,  and  the  loss, 
during  the  first  month,  our  author  esti- 
mates at  no  less  than  six  thousand  men. 
Ere  long  the  Emperor  Alexander  became 
so  sick  of  the  squabbling  among  the 
eenerals,  that  he  ran  away  from  the  army, 
leaving  the  command  to  Barclay.  At 
first  it  was  proi>osed  to  make  a  stand  in 
the  lines  of  Drissa,  but  the  commander- 
in-chief  thought  it  wiser  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  second  army,  and  this  was 
carried  out  just  before  Smolenzk.  The 
united  armies  bad  a  strength  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  line  troops,  and 
about  six  thousand  Cossacks  and  irregu- 
lars. Against  these  Napoleon  had  at 
least  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand, 
and  Barclay  had  no  resource  but  to  con- 
tinue bb  retreat.    This  aroused  such  dis- 


satisfaction among  the  Russians,  that 
Alexander  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
public  voice,  and  deposed  Barclay  from 
the  command  in  chief,  which  was  given 
to  Prince  Kutusofi^  a  man  of  sixty-nine 
years  of  age.  The  battle  of  the  Borodino 
soon  ensued,  in  which  our  author  had  for 
the  first  time  the  unhappiness  of  fighting 
aj^inst  his  own  countrymen.  The  Rus- 
suins,  he  states,  displayed  extraordinary 
tenacity  in  the  combat,  and  he  saw  wound- 
ed men  rush  empty-handed  on  the  foe,  to 
tear  their  weapons  from  them  and  kill 
them.  Even  those  who  lay  on  the  ground 
wrestled  in  the  last  death-pangs,  and 
sought  to  murder  each  other  with  their 
fists.  The  terrible  battle  lasted  twelve 
hours,  and  the  Russian  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  forty  thousand,  while  that 
of  the  French  was  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand.  This  will  serve  to  show  the 
bitterness  displayed  on  both  sides.  In 
spite  of  Prince  KutusofiTs  unfounded 
bulletin  of  victory,  the  battle  of  Borodino 
will  ever  remain  an  honor  to  the  Russian 
army.  Barclay  de  Tolly  displayed  the 
most  extraordinary  bravery,  and  nad  four 
horses  shot  under  him;  but  this  much 
maligned  man  was  forced  to  resign  his 
command,  and  was  maltreated  bv  the 
populace  at  Kaluga,  while  Kutusofi^  who 
nad  done  nothing,  had  honors  heaped 
upon  him,  and  received  a  present  of  one 
hundred  thousand  silver  roubles  from  his 
blinded  monarch.  Our  author,  who  was 
again  severely  wounded,  was  conveyed  in 
a  cart  to  Moscow : 

"  Here  I  found  the  population  in  the  great- 
est excitement,  and  the  long  streets  and  wide 
squares  of  the  enormous  ci^  were  filled  with 
a  restlessly  heaving  mass.  The  most  varying 
reports  were  spread,  but  no  one  could  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood.  It  was  officially 
announced  that  our  armv  had  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory  at  the  Borodmo,  but  the  thousands 
of  woimded  and  stragglers,  who  gradually 
arrived,  as  well  as  the  news  that  the  army  was 
retreating,  contradicted  the  victory.  .  .  . 
The  sight  offered  me  outside  the  gates  of 
Moscow  I  shall  never  forget.  As  if  a  national 
migration  were  taking  place,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons  were  leaving  the  doomed 
city,  heavily  laden  with  their  traps.  Horses 
and  conveyances  were  not  to  be  procured  for 
money,  and  even  well-dressed  men  pushed 
tracks  before  them,  and  walked  along  with 
heavy  bundles  like  Jew  peddlers.  Scenes  of 
despair,  of  misery,  of  the  deepest  horror, 
occurred  every  where,  and  yells,  groans,  and 
execrations  of  the  foe,  whose  thint  for  con- 
quest entailed  the  ruin  of  Moscow,  filled  the 
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sir.  At  the  same  time  there  wbb  any  qnantitf 
of  qanrreling ,  for  nearly  eveiy  minute  the  road 
was  blocked,  and  the  enormous  procession 
could  only  move  at  a  snail^s  pace.  Orderlies 
and  adiutants,  who  had  important  dispatches 
to  dehver,  dashed  through,  and  with  the 
recklessness  of  noble  Russians  layished  blows 
of  their  whips,  which  entailed  fresh  cursing 
and  objurgations;  in  short,  it  was  such  a 
scene  as  I  could  not  hare  supposed  possible." 

Oar  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  burn^ 
ing  of  Moscow  did  not  have  such  influence 
on  the  progress  of  the  war  as  has  gener- 
ally been  supposed.  Even  had  the  oity 
been  spared,  Napoleon  could  not  have 
remained  there  for  the  winter  with  his 
army,  as  provisions  would  have  run  short. 
The  Cossacks,  of  whom  twelve  thousand 
arrived  from  the  banks  of  the  Don  at  this 
time,  would  have  cut  off  his  transports. 
The  real  destruction  of  the  French  army, 
according  to  our  author,  was  the  purpose- 
less delay  of  four  weeks  at  Moscow,  in- 
stead of  at  once  retreating  or  advancing 
into  Little  Russia.  After  the  retreat  of 
the  French,  Moscow  offered  a  terrible  ap- 
pearance, and  the  returning  citizens  were 
furious  at  the  attempt  Napoleon  made  to 
blow  up  their  sacred  Kremlin,  in  which 
he,  fortunately,  only  partially  succeeded. 
With  the  wanton  desecration  of  the 
churches  by  the  French,  the  wa»  assumed 
a  fearfully  barbarous  character  on  the 
side  of  the  outraged  nation,  and  their 
savageness  surpassed  even  any  thing  the 
hussar  had  witnessed  in  Spain  : 

^The  most  furious  were  the  women,  al- 
though, as  a  rule,  the  &ir  sex  in  Russia  are 
gpenerally  gentle,  good-tempered,  and  submis- 
sive. I  saw  a  well-dressed  and  rather  good- 
looking  female  tear  the  heart  out  of  the  body 
of  a  still  quivering  grenadier,  and  display  it 
to  the  mob  with  a  yell  of  triumph.  I  could 
mention  a  number  of  similar  instances.  Thus, 
we  frequently  found  the  bodies  of  Frenchmen 
hung  up  by  the  feet  from  trees,  so  that  the 
poor  wretches  must  have  died  in  agony; 
others  were  laid  between  boards  and  sawn  in 
two,  or  fastened  to  horses  and  dragged  to 
death  across  country.  And  yet,  I  repeat,  the 
old  Russian  race  is  generally  good-tempered 
and  kind,  and  the  utmost  frenzy  alone  could 
induce  such  barbarity  J' 

WhUe  the  French  lay  down  and  died 
by  the  roadside  on  the  retreat,  the  Rus- 
sians were  also  very  badly  off ;  owing  to 
the  cheating  of  the  commissariat  the 
troops  were  shamefully  rationed,  and  the 
army  on  the  march  to  Wilna  melted  away 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  The 
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French  were  utterly  demoralised,  and  our 
author  states  that  one  dav  he,  with  but 
six  Cossacks,  took  fifty  voltigeurs  prison- 
ers. Although  these  men  were  armed, 
they  did  not  dare  offer  any  resistance. 
Of  the  many  horrible  scenes  connected 
with  the  retreat  the  most  horrible  is, 
perhaps,  the  following : 

"  On  December  5,  under  such  intense  cold 
that  I  could  not  sit  tny  horse,  but  was  forced 
to  run  by  its  side,  I  noticed  a  deserted  peas- 
ant sledge  in  a  wide  plain  of  snow.  The 
Cossacks  I  had  with  me  curiously  raised  the 
canvas  covering,  and  I  went  up  to  it.  *  The 
sight  I  witnessed  was  fearfuL  A  dead  officer, 
both  of  whose  feet  had  been  shot  off,  was 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  corpses  of  two  little 
girls,  who  must  have  been  fiY>zen  or  starved  to 
death,  for  they  held  some  strips  of  raw  horse- 
flesh in  their  rigid  hands,  which  Ihe  flrost  had 
rendered  hard  as  stone.  Crouching  in  one 
comer  was  a  lady,  wrapped  up  in  costly 
velvets  and  dirty  horse-cloths,  almost  a  skele- 
ton throi^h  hunger  and  cold,  but  yet  display- 
ing regular  features,  and  large  black  eyes, 
fix>m  which  all  animation,  however,  had  dis- 
appeared. In  a  faint  voice  she  implored  food 
for  a  babe,  which  she  held  tightly  pressed  to 
her  bosom  with  both  hands,  in  order  to  warm 
it.  VThen  she  showed  it  to  us,  in  order  the 
more  to  excite  our  compassion,  this  babe  was 
also  a  corpse.  The  despair  of  excessive  sorrow 
at  this  moment  seized  on  the  unhappy  mother, 
she  uttered  a  heart-rending  cry,  and  then,  with 
a  strength  and  rapidity  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  so  utterly  exhausted  a  woman,  she  tore 
a  pistol  from  the  belt  of  a  Cossack  and  blew 
her  brains  out.  As  I  learned  afterwards  from 
papers  found  in  the  sledge,  it  was  the  family 
of  a  French  colonel  of  artillery,  which  had 
thus  miserably  perished.  Only  too  many  such 
cases  occurred." 

At  Wilna  our  hussar  had  the  pleasure 
of  giving  a  hearty  thrashing  to  a  rich 
Jew,  who  kicked  an  old  French  officer, 
who  was  unable  to  retaliate,  because  he 
had  lost  both  hands.  The  fellow  had  the 
impudence  to  complain  to  General  Milora- 
dovitch,  but  when  the  latter  heard  the 
facts  he  told  his  Cossacks  to  give  the  Jew 
another  thrashing.  At  Wilna  the  los8e§ 
of  the  Russian  army  during  the  winter  of 
1812  were  reckoned.  Eutusoff  had  left 
the  camp  of  Yarulino  with  exactly  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  and  after 
a  seven  weeks'  march  he  had  scarce  fifty 
thousand  left.  And  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  did  not  fight  a  single  en- 
gagement during  the  period.  Cold  and 
the  peculation  of  the  commissariat  had 
done  the  work.  On  hearing  of  York^s 
capitulation  at  Tanroggen,  our  author  re* 
la 
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solved  to  leave  the  Rnflsian  service,  and 
as  a  reward  for  past  exertions  the  govern* 
ment  gave  him  the  order  of  St.  George, 
fourth  olass,  which  was  greatly  esteemed, 
as  it  could  only  be  obtained  through 
bravery  in  the  field.  On  reaching  K5- 
nigsberg,  however,  the  hussar  discovered 
that  York's  step  was  regarded  as  prema- 
ture, and  it  was  not  known  whether  he 
might  not  be  tried  by  court-martial  for  it, 
and  in  all  probability  shot.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
*'  Old  Bear,"  as  he  was  popularly  termed, 
should  give  our  author  a  very  unceremoni- 
ous rec^tion,  until  he  reminded  him  how 
they  haa  fought  together  side  by  side  in 
Mecklenburg.  The  result  of  the  interview 
was  that.  York  requested  the  hussar  to 
undertake  the  training  of  the  Landwehr 
cavalry  of  East  Prussia.  It  was  a  sad 
disappointment  to  remain  in  country  quar- 
ters and  see  his  comrades  go  off  to  the 
wars,  but  the  Fatherland  required  his  ser- 
vices at  home,  and  he  could  do  nothing 
but  obey.  Indeed,  sacrifices  were  the 
rule  at  this  season  in  Eastern  Prussia : 

'*  The  landlords  and  &rmerB  gave  us  all  the 
horses  for  nothing,  or,  if  they  were  very  poor, 
at  small  prices,  and  yoked  oxen  to  their 
plows.  I  remember  a  far  from  wealthy  far- 
mer who  gave  us  a  young  horse,  but  would 
not  at  any  price  part  with  a  mare  he  had,  be- 
cause she  annually  dropped  a  valuable  foal.  I 
had  gone  away  about  an  hour  from  him  when 
he  came  after  me,  and  said  in  his  honest  East- 
Prussian  dialect :  *  I  have  thought  it  over,  cap- 
tain ;  a  man  must  now  give  all  he  has  for  our 
king,  and  so  you  can  take  the  gray  mare,  and 
pay  me  enough  to  buy  me  an  old  horse  to  drag 
my  cart,  for  I  have  not  a  crown  piece  in  the 
house.' " 

A  few  months  later  the  writer  heard 
from  his  old  commandant,  Blucher,  that 
he  had  a  vacancy  to  offer  him  in  his  corps, 
and  he  could  not  resist  this  temptation. 
On  reaching  head-quarters.  Marshal  For- 
wards, as  he  was  now  universallv  called, 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  have  altered  in 
the  least ;  ne  was  jolly  as  ever,  though  he 
had  serious  causes  of  vexation.  The  Rus- 
sian generals  Sacken  and  Langeron  felt 
their  pride  insulted  at  being  under  a  Prus- 
sian commander,  and  renised  to  obey. 
Here  Blucher's  mother-wit  came  into  play, 
and  he  rendered  himself  such  a  favorite 
with  the  Cossacks  that  they  declared  he 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  and 
was  removed  to  Prussia  bv  some  accident. 
The  appointment  Blucher  had  to  offer  oar 


]  author  was  that  of  orderly  officer  to  Gen* 
eral  Sacken,  and  he  trusted  to  his  discre- 
tion to  remove  some  of  the  existing  dif- 
ferences. It  is  amusing  to  read  his  ac- 
count of  the  abuse  Blucher  lavished  on  the 
Russian  generals,  especially  on  Langeron, 
whom  he  -detested  the  more  because  he 
was  of  French  extraction.  The  battle  of 
the  Katzbach,  however,  reconciled  Blucher 
and  Sacken,  and  they  learned  to  estimate 
each  other's  sterling  qualities.  During 
the  battle  of  Wartenburg — York's  most 
brilliant  victory,  our  author  was  sent  with 
dispatches  to  Blucher : 

"  He  was  evidently  in  a  good  temper,  and 
had  a  jest  for  each  company  as  it  marched  past 
Thus  I  heard  him  shout  to  some  poor  Land- 
wehr troops,  who  had  taken  off  their  worn-out 
boots  and  were  wading  through  the  mud  bare- 
footed :  *  Well,  boys,  you  are  clever  fellows ; 
you  would  sooner  go  barefoot  than  have  your 
boots  full  of  mud.'  A  Landwehrman  replied 
ill-temperedly  :  *  Yes,  excellency,  it  is  wretched 
work  with  the  boots,  they  will  not  hold  to- 

f  ether.'  *  Ah,  you  stupid  devil,  why  are  the 
'renchmen  standing  over  there,  except  for  you 
to  take  their  boots  off  them  ?  It's  famous  walk- 
ing on  Paris  soles,  and  the  fellows  will  soon 
have  to  hurry  back  to  France  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  will  be  a  pity  for  good  shoes.  Bo, 
children,  look  sharp  and  get  new  boots  from 
the  Frenchmen,'  old  Blucher  replied,  with  a 
loud  laughi  to  which  the  Landwenr  responded 
with  a  shout  of  delight." 

Our  author  describes  in  glowing  lan- 
guage the  battle  of  the  nations  which 
sealed  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  Both  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians  fought  with  distin- 
guished bravery,  and  without  the  slightest 
jealousy.  One  episode,  the  Russian  attack 
on  the  village  of  Pfaffendorf,  is  worthy 
quotation : 

"  As  the  village  of  Qohlis  was  now  sufficient- 
ly protected  by  two  Prussian  battalions,  at 
three  p.m.  Sacken  ordered  his  troops  to  advance 
once  a^ain  on  Pfaffendorf.  After  a  long  strug- 
pfle,  a  lew  battalions  at  last  succeeded  in  reach- 
mg  the  center  of  the  straggling  village,  but 
the  French  worked  their  baUeries  in  the  Rosen- 
thal so  well  that  our  men  were  compelled  to 
fall  back  again.  During  the  bombardment 
a  large  house  was  fired,  m  which  lay  several 
hundred  French^  Prussian,  and  Russian  wound- 
ed. It  was  temble  to  see  these  poor  wretches 
attempt  to  save  themselves,  but  mostly  unAble 
to  do  so  owing  to  their  weakness  or  their 
wounds,  and  suffer  the  martyrdom  of  burning 
alive.  Many  Russian  soldiers,  it  is  true,  defied 
the  flames  and  enemy's  bullets,  and  dashed  into 
the  burning  building  to  save  their  comrades,  but 
did  not  always  succeed,  and  many  of  the  rescu* 
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en  found  death  in  their  generous  effort.  Some 
of  the  wounded  tottered  up  to  us,  only  dressed 
in  a  shirt,  all  black  with  smoke,  and  with  the 
bandages  burnt  ofif  their  wounds.  One  young 
Polish  officer,  whose  nose,  chin,  and  one  eye 
had  been  carried  away  by  a  cannon-shot,  but 
who  yet  clunc^  to  life  with  extraordinary  tena- 
city, I  carried  fbr  a  time  on  the  front  of  my 
saddlebow,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  ham 
to  our  ambulance.  As  I  received  fresh  orders 
while  proceeding  there,  I  handed  over  my  pro- 
Ugi  to  a  slightly  wounded  Russian.  The  pair 
had  got  but  a  few  yards  from  me,  when  a  can- 
non-ball so  destroyed  them  that  their  bodies 
actually  flew  in  the  air  in  patches.  This  burn- 
ing French  lazaretto  at  Pfaffendorf  was  the 
most  fearful  sight  I  witnessed  during  the  whole 
of  my  military  career." 

The  scenes  inside  Leipzig  were  equally 
exciting :  thus,  a  large  house  was  occupied 
by  Poles,  who  incessantly  fired  on  the  ad- 
vancing Russians.  In  vain  did  our  hus- 
sar call  to  them  to  surrender ;  the  major 
swore  that  they  would  never  yield  to  a 
Russian,  and,  in  fact,  they  were  shot  down 
to  the  last  man.  After  the  Elster  bridge 
was  blown  up,  the  French  officers  were 
taken  prisoners  en  masse^  and  so  many  de- 
livered up  their  swords  to  our  author, 
that  be  was  compelled  to  break  their 
blades  on  a  gun-wheel.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  Prussians  was  intense.  An  old 
captain  of  Landwehr  said,  in  the  author's 
bearing:  '^Two  of  my  sons  fell  before, 
and  I  have  just  received  news  that  my 
third  lad  was  shot  at  Mockern,  but  it  is 
not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  such  a  vic- 
tory as  tnis.  Why  did  God  grant  me 
sons,  unless  they  conld  die  for  our  king 
and  our  Prussian  fatherland  ?"  The  allies 
slowly  followed  the  French  up,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  January  crossed  the 
Rhine.  At  Brienne  a  desperate  night  en- 
gagement took  place,  in  which  Von  Sacken 
was  obliged  to  draw  his  sword,  and  his 
adjutant  was  killed  by  his  side.  It  is 
plain  that  the  army  of  Silesia  suffered  ter- 
ribly daring  the  campaign  of  1814,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  was  within  an  ace 
of  being  destroyed.  Things  got  to  the 
worst  when  old  Blucher  was  taken  ill : 

^*  The  field-marshal,  who  was  suffering  firom 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  was  ordered  to  pro- 
tect them  with  a  green  shade,  and  as  such  a 
thing  could  not  be  procured  at  once,  he  put 
on  an  old  lady's  bonnet  with  a  deep  poke. 
Any  one  who  had  seen  this  man  of  seventy- 
three  years  of  age,  lying  in  his  carriage,  wrap- 
ped in  a  fur  cloak,  and  with  this  bonnet  pulled 
over  his  eyes,  would  never  have  supposed  that 
this  decrepit  and  laughable  apparition  was 


Blucher,  the  general  of  hussars,  the  celebrated 
Marshal  Forwards  of  the  army  of  Silesia.** 

The  troops  suffered  terribly  through 
want  of  food ;  they  had  plenty  of  chnra- 
pagDe  to  drink  but  no  meat  to  eat,  and 
they  were  growing  despondent  through 
the  manner  in  which  Napoleon  seemed  to 
multiply  himself  and  deal  them  blow  after 
blow.  At  length,  however,  light  dawned ; 
Colonel  von  Grolmann  talked  seriously 
with  A'exander,  and  induced  him  to 
decree  that  Generals  von  Winzengerode 
and  Von  3ulow  should  join  the  army  of 
Silesia,  and  advance  on  Paris.  The  spirits 
of  the  troops  were  also  aroused  by  a 
smart  night  attack  York  made  on  Mar- 
mont's  corps  : 

^*  About  seven  in  the  evening  of  a  starlit 
night,  the  Prossiim.  attacking  columns  started 
in  perfect  silence.  Not  a  word  was  spoken, 
not  a  pipe  lighted,  for  fear  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  and  we  marched  on 
like  an  army  of  ghosts.  Watchfulness  on  out- 
post duty  has  never  been  one  of  the  praise- 
worthy military  qualities  of  the  French,  and 
thus  our  van  was  enabled  to  get  within  five 
hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's  bivouac-fires 
without  being  noticed.  Suddenly,  at  a  signal 
from  General  York,  the  troops  burst  into  a 
loud  hurrah,  the  drummers  beat  their  instru- 
ments as  if  about  to  break  them,  the  bugles 
brayed,  the  fugle-homs  piped  :  in  short,  there 
was  a  tremendous  row.  And  then  all  dashed 
at  ^11  speed  upon  the  startled  French,  who 
had  not  at  all  expected  this  noctnmail  attack. 
All  who  did  not  manage  to  escape  were  cut 
down,  stabbed,  or  trampled  by  our  horses, 
and  we  incessantly  pursued  the  foe,  who  at 
last  got  into  such  a  state  of  disorder  that  re- 
giments attacked  one  another.  Our  loss  was 
but  slight,  but  we  captured  about  fifty  of  the 
enemy's  guns." 

The  capture  of  Paris,  our  author  do* 
clares,  was  not  such  an  easy  task  as  it 
has  been  described.  Detached  fights 
took  place  all  round  the  city,  and  consid- 
erable bravery  was  displayed  by  the 
French.  Langeron,  afler  an  obstinate 
attack,  carried  the  Montmartre,  and  was 
about  to  shell  Paris,  had  not  Alexander 
threatened  to  cashier  him  if  he  did  so.  If 
Blucher  had  had  his  way,  the  city  would 
have  been  bombarded  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  then  taken  by  storm.  As  for 
the  Russian  troops,  they  were  furious, 
for  their  argument  was,  '^  Moscow  the 
Holy  was  burnt,  and  Paris  must  be  burnt 
in  return."  The  army  of  Silesia  was 
insulted  by  not  being  allowed  to  join  the 
triumphal  procession,  because  the  troops 
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were  too  ragged.  BIncher  refbsed  to  go, 
alleging  his  illness,  while  Tork  declared 
bluntly  that  he  had  no  full-dress  uniform, 
and,  besides,  could  not  leave  his  troops. 
It  was  certainly  an  ungracious  return  for 
all  the  exertions  the  army  of  Silesia  had 
made.  General  dissatisfaction  was  felt 
that  the  troops  were  not  quartered  on  the 
Parisians  in  the  same  way  as  Napoleon 
Jiad  treated  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  other 
German  capitals,  and  the  indulgence  shown 
France  was  so  great  that,  on  March  31, 
York's  troops  were  obliged  to  satisfy 
their  hunger  with  ammunition  bread.  The 
Prussian  commanders,  however,  speedily 
rectified  this  by  writing  their  dwu  requisi- 
tions for  provisions,  and  having  them 
executed  bv  the  adjoining  villages. 

Yon  Sacken  being  appointed  military 
governor  of  Paris,  our  aythor  naturally 
accompanied  him  as  adjutant.  He  left 
him  in  May  on  furlough,  and  revisited  his 
Penates,  until  the  return  of  Napoleon  to 
France  called  him  back  to  tne  army. 
General  satisfaction  was  felt  at  Blucher 
beinff  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
tiie  Prussian  army,  which  consisted  of 
one  hundred  thousand  well-truned  troops. 
Our  hussar  fought  at  Ligny,  one  of  tne 
most  gallant  actions  the  Prussians  ever 
contended,  and  though  they  were  defeated, 
they  were  not  at  all  dishonored. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  Prussian 
troops  crossed  the  Dile  in  very  good 
spirits,  to  which  Blucher  in  no  sught 
measure  contributed.  Although  he  had 
been  shaken  by  his  fall  on  the  previous 
day,  he  had  rubbed  his  limbs  with  brandy, 
done  the  same  for  his  inner  man,  and  now 
rode,  though  in  great  pain,  by  the  side  of 
the  troops,  scattering  jokes  in  all  direc- 
tions, which  ran  along  the  ranks  like 
wild-fire.  At  night  the  Prussians  bivou- 
acked in  the  pouring  rain,  not  far  from 
Wavre,  and  made  themselves  tolerably 
comfortable  with  abundant  proviMbns  and 
spirits,    They  were  well  aware  that  they 


would  have  to  fight  againTere  long,  for 
BIncher  had  promised  to  support  Welling- 
ton, and  the  old  marshal  was  not  the  man 
to  break  his  word.  This  idea  greatly 
cheered  the  troops,  who  were  burning  to 
repay  the  yesterday's  defeat. 

About   Waterloo  our  hussar  has  not 
much  to  tell  us,  for  at  the  moment  he  got 
within  the  enemy's  line  of  fire,  a  bullet 
struck  him  in  the  right  shoulder-blade, 
and  completely  smashed  it.    His  military 
career  was  thus  stopped  forever.     Ac- 
cording to  his  editor.  Captain  Fritz  (we  re- 
gret that  we  do  not  learn  his  family  name) 
died  only  two  years  back,  universally  re- 
spected, and  true  to  the  la^t  to  the  motto, 
"  With  God,  for  King  and  Fatherland." 
In  his  time  he  probably  saw  more  service 
than  any  of  his  cotemporaries,  and  it  is  to 
be  resetted  that  he  did  not  get  beyond  a 
captamcy.     This  may   be,  perhaps,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  his  actual 
service  with  the  Prussian  army  was  not 
long.    Great  thanks  are  certainly  due  to 
Julius  von  Wickede  for  publishing  this 
biography,  which  must  be  of  good  effect 
in    Prussia,   and    idd  in  removing  that 
slightly  ignoble  panic  which  was  felt  in 
Germany  during  the  past  year.    Equally 
pleased  are  we  to  notice  the  healthy  tone 
the  old  soldier  employs  when  speaking  of 
the  first  Napoleon ;   although  animated 
by  a  hatred  of  the  French,  which  we  of 
to-day  can  not  understand,  but  which  was 
perfectly  justified  by  the  humiliation  the 
Germans  suffered  at  the  hands  of  their 
foes,  our  hussar  never  condescends   to 
vulgar  calumny  of  a  great  man.  Through- 
out his  biography  we  notice,  on  the  con- 
trary, a   respectful    admiration    for  the 
greatest  captain  of  his  age.    Even  in  the 
overthrow    of  the    empire,  the  French 
must  have  found  a  melancholy  consolation 
in  the  thought  that  a  European  coalition 
was  required  in  order  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  conqueror. 
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Ths  world  has  lasted  abont  six  tbonaand 
years,  and  its  aonals  abound  with  stories 
of  the  Bupernataral,  varying  in  their 
character  with  the  people  among  whom 
the^  originated,  and  the  individuals  who 
believed  them.  False  reli^ons  have  been 
propagated,  falling  dynasties  sustained, 
uid  sordid  interests  promoted  by  their 
agency.  Miraoles  and  lying  wonders 
have,  therefore,  prevailed  in  every  age 
and  under  every  clime — ^the  food  of  the 
credulous,  the  tools  of  imposture,  and  the 
moral  ruin  of  their  victims.  The  light  of 
religious  truth,  however,  has  given  birth 
to  /I  purer  faith,  and  the  stem  decisions 
of  science  have  inaugurated  a  sounder 
philosophy.  Education  and  knowledge 
have  given  vigor  and  health  to  the  public 
mind,  and  the  spirit-mongers  have  been 
driven  into  the  purlieus  of  ^'shattered 
nerves  and  depraved  sensations." 

The  historians  of  the  occult  sciences, 
and  the  expounders  of  natural  magio, 
have  collected  the  materials  fumidied  by 
the  wizards,  the  magicians,  the  necro- 
mancers, the  astrologers,  and  the  alche- 
mists of  past  ages ;  and  though  the  bndg^ 
is  large  m  size,  and  motley  m  character, 
yet  the  "  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Daniel 
Dnnglas  Home"  present  to  us  every  spe- 
cies of  offense  against  those  admowledged 
and  impregnable  laws  by  which  the  Al- 
mighty governs  the  moral  and  the  physi- 
cal world. 

To  attempt  the  analysis  of  snch  inci- 
dents— ^to  refute  them  or  to  ridicule  them 
*^wonld  be  to  acknowledge  the  weakness 
of  hmnan  reason,  and  the  insecurity  of 
onr  common  faith.  The  interests  of  truth, 
however,  and  the  purity  and  sanctity  of 
those  cherished  ties  which  connect  the 
living  with  the  dead,  will  be  best  pro- 
moted by  displaying  the  characters  and 
the  deeds  of  the  necromancers  in  their 

•  IneidenU  m  my  Id/e,  By  D.  D.  Hom  Sto., 
pp.  887.    London.  1868. 

Lea  Hahitans  de  t  Autre  Jfonde^  RhGaUma  cf 
(hUre-Tbfnht.  PtibliSea  par  GxiciLLt  FtAicKABioif. 
lime.  Premi^  Series,  ppi  106 ;  Deuxidme  Series, 
1^.108.    FAris,  1868^  18#8. 


own  black  and  bloated  pages.  In  our  de- 
sire to  learn  something  about  the  founders 
of  an  upstart  dynasty,  or  the  apostles  of  a 
startling  faith,  we  can  hardly  err  if  we 
follow  their  history  of  themselves,  and 
judge  of  them  by  the  principles  and  mo- 
tives which  they  avow. 

With  this  object  in  view,  we  have 
waded  ankle-deep  through  the  quagmire 
of  Mr.  Homers  autobiography,  threatenng 
at  every  step  to  return  to  a  cleaner  path 
and  a  purer  air,  yet  urged  on  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  expose  to  public  reprobation 
the  profane  and  fanatical  narratives  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  believe  and  admire. 
If  we  have  succeeded  in  extracting  from 
the  rubbish  of  the  book  an  intdligible 
notice  of  the  manifestations,  prophecies, 
and  miracles  which  it  records,  we  shall 
have  done  more  to  establish  their  god- 
less and  anti-Christian  ohatacter  tnan 
if  we  had  dragged  them  to  the  bar  of 
reason  and  the  judgment-seat  of  truth. 
In  one  feeling  we  trust  our  readers  will 
share  with  us.  Pitying  the  forlorn  being 
who  pretends  to  be  the  God-sent  instruc- 
tor and  benefactor  of  his  species,  we  have 
a  still  deeper  sympathy  with  those  simple 
individuals  who  have  staked  their  char- 
acter as  his  disciples,  and  testified  to  the 
truth  of  his  revelations. 

Mr.  Daniel  Dunglas  Home,  the  arch- 
spiritualist  of  the  age,  claims,  we  grieve 
to  say,  that  he  is  a  Scotsman,  born  in 
Scotland,  and  descended  from  Scottish 
parents.  We  are  therefore  doubly  anx- 
ious to  know  something  of  the  hneage 
and  upbrin^ng  of  such  a  compatriot ;  and 
in  a  Scottish  journal  we  are  specially 
charged  with  the  obligation  to  test  the 
character  of  his  miracles,  and  to  expose 
the  calumnies  which  he  has  published 
against  every  inquirer  who  has  challenged 
the  propriety  or  the  truth  of  his  spiritual 
manifestations. 

Mr.  Home  tells  us  that  he  was  bom 
near  Edinburgh  in  March,  1838,  but  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  parish. 
Having  required  on  his  marriage  to  have 
^'  a  certificate  of  birth,"  he  received  one 
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with  his  name  written  Hume  instead  of 
Home ;  and  "  knowing  this  to  be  incor- 
rect, he  was  obliged  to  make  a  journey  to 
Scotland  to  have  it  rectified" — ^a  rectifi* 
cation  which  could  have  been  obtained 
by  a  quicker  and  less  expensive  process. 

When  an  infant,  his  cradle  was  fre- 
quently rocked  as  if  he  had  been  attended 
by  a  guardian  spirit.  At  the  age  of  four, 
when  at  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  he 
saw  in  a  vision  the  death  of  a  little  cousin 
at  Linlithgow,  and  he  named  the  persons 
attending  the  child,  and  mentioned  the 
absence  of  her  father  at  sea — ^facts  un- 
known at  Portobello ! 

In  1 842,  when  nine  years  of  age,  he 
was  taken  to  America  by  his  aunt  and 
ber  husband.  We  do  not  learn  who  his 
fiither  was,*  and  why  his  mother  parted 
with  her  delicate  and  spirit-guarded  child ; 
but  we  are  told  that  his  mother's  great- 
uncle  was  Colin  Urquhart,  and  her  uncle 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  that  she  herself  and 
both  these  relatives  were  seers,  and  gifted 
with  the  second  sight  Where  and  how 
he  was  educated  during  the  nine  years  he 
spent  in  Scotland  does  not  appear.  We 
find,  however,  that  he  was  a  member  of 
"  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ;"  and  we  learn 
from  himself,  that,  to  the  horror  of  his 
aunt,  he  became  a  Wesleyan.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  Congregational  ist,  and 
nnally,  as  we  shall  see,  a  Roman  Catholic. 

The  earliest  vision  which  he  distinctly 
remembers  was  W  Troy,  in  the  State  of 
New-York.  A  boy,  Edwin,  and  himself 
had  agreed  that  the  first  of  them  that 
died  should  '*  appear  to  the  other  the  third 
day  afterwards.''  About  a  month  later, 
when  sitting  up  in  bed,  his  room  was  filled 
with  a  britliant  light ;  and  Edwin,  then 
three  hundred  miles  distant,  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  in  a  robe  of  light,  and  with 
wavy  ringlets,  and  after  lifting  his  right 
arm  to  the  heavens,  and  making  three  cir- 
cles in  the  air,  gradually  melted  away. 
Upon  recovering  his  speech  and  muscular 
power,  and  ringing  his  bell,  he  exclaimed : 

*  We  haTe  beard  It  stated,  as  on  tbe  authority  of 
Mr.  Home  hiimelf,  that  hia  father  was  a  brother  of 
the  Eari  of  Home.  Hit  oonnectiob.  real  or  aMumed, 
with  that  noble  family  may  be  presumed  from  his 
name,  Daniel  Dungtaa  Bbme^  Ihinglaa  being  the  tiUe 
of  the  eldest  son  or  the  Earl  of  Home.  In  Scotiand 
we  are  always  anxlooa  to  know  tfie  parentage  and 
eduealk>o  of  our  dMogQisbed  eonQtrymen ;  and  if 
Mr.  Bome*a  character  a^  a  prophet  and  a  worker 
of  miracles  shall  be  established,  the  parish  registers 
of  MldLothian  will  be  searched  with  a  peculiar  In- 
terest. 


_  • 

**  I  have  seen  Edwin  ;  he  died  three  days 
ago,  at  this  very  hour" — a  fact  confirmed 
by  a  letter  a  few  days  afterwards. 

In  the  year  1850  Mr.  Homers  mother 
predicted  that  she  would  die  in  *^four 
months  from  this  time,"  and  ^'  without  a 
relative  near  to  close  her  eyes."  On  tbe 
forenoon  of  the  last  day  of  her  allotted 
term  a  telegram  intimated  to  her  son  that 
she  was  seriously  ill. 

"That  same  evenine  about  twilight,  being 
alone  in  my  room,  I  heard  a  voice  near  the 
head  of  my  bed,  which  I  did  not  recognize^ 
saying  to  me  solemnly,  *  Dan^  ttoehs  o^cloeh, 
I  turned  my  head,  and  between  the  window 
and  my  bed  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  the 
bust  of  my  mother.  I  saw  her  lips  move,  and 
again  I  heard  the  same  words,  ^Dan^  t/w$1m$ 
o*eloeh*  A  third  time  she  repeated  this,  and 
disappeared.  I  was  extremely  agitated,  and 
rung  the  bell  hastily  to  summon  my  aunt; 
and  when  she  came  I  said:  'Aunty,  mother 
died  to-day  at  ttoelve  o'clock,  because  I  have 
seen  her,  and  she  told  me.*  .  .  .  My 
father  found,  on  going  to  see  her,  that  she  had 
died  at  twelve  oVlodc,  and  without  the  proA- 
enoe  of  a  relative  to  dote  her  eyes." 

A  few  months  after  this  event  Mr. 
Homers  commerce  with  the  invisible  world 
took  a  new  form.  On  going  to  bed  three 
loud  rape  etruek  the  head  of  the  bed,  as 
if  made  by  a  hammer,  and  next  morning, 
when  at  breakfast  with  his  aunt,  ^^  their 
eare  were  aaeaUed  by  a  perfect  shower  of 
raps  all  over  the  table,"  "So  you've 
brought  the  devil  to  my  house,"  cried  the 
aunt ;  and,  seizing  a  chair,  she  threw  it 
at  the  supposed  offender.  Dreading  the 
recurrence  of  these  satanic  sounds,  the 
pious  woman  summoned  to  her  help  the 
three  parsons  in  the  viliaee,  Congrega- 
tionalist,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan,  to  exor- 
cise the  noisy  spirits.  While  the  Baptist 
minister  was  praying  for  "  the  cessation 
of  these  visitations,"  "  at  every  mention  of 
the  holy  names  of  God  and  Jesus  there 
came  gentle  taps  on  his  chair ;  while  at 
every  expression  of  a  wish  for  Ood's  lov- 
ing mercy  to  be  shown  us  and  our  fellow- 
creatures,  there  were  loud  rappings,  as  if 
joining  in  our  heartfelt  prayers.'*  "  This," 
Mr.  Ifome  says,  "  was  the  turning  point 
of  his  life,"  and  he  "resolved  to  place 
himself  at  God's  disposal."  In  "  carrying 
out  this  resolution,"  he  says,  "he  has 
suffered  deeply."  "His  honor  has  been 
called  in  question ;  his  pride  wounded ; 
his  worldly  prospects  blighted;  and  he 
was  turned  out  oi  hie  house  and  home  at 
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the  age  of  eighteen,  though  etill  a  child  in 
body  from  the  delicacy  of  hia  health,  with- 
out a  friend,  and  with  three  younger  child- 
ren depending  on  him  for  their  support." 

In  spite  of  the  prayers  of  the  ministers, 
the  raiipings  continued  as  before,  and  a 
new  pnenomenon  increased  '^  the  horrors 
of  his  aunt.*'  The  chairs  and  tables,  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture,  moved  about  the 
room  without  any  visible  agency,  and 
without  even  the  contact  of  hands. 

^'  Upon  one  occasion,  as  the  table  was 
being  thus  moved  about  of  itself,  my  aunt 
brought  the  family  JBibky  and  placing  it 
on  the  table^  said:  ^TTtere^  that  will  soon 
drive  the  devils  away  /  but^  to  her  aston^ 
ishment^  the  table  only  moved  in  a  more 
lively  manner^  as  if  pleased  to  bear  such 
a  burden.  Seeing  this,  she  was  greatly 
incensed,  and  determining  to  stop  it,  she 
angrily  placed  her  whole  weight  on  the 
table,  and  was  actually  lifted  up  with  it 
bodily  from  the  floor  P  Bible  and  all! 

In  the  house  of  another  aunt  the  mani- 
festations took  a  new  and  a  higher  form. 
Here  ^^  Mr.  H.  first  began  to  ask  questions*' 
of  the  spirits,  and  '*  receive  intelligent  re- 
plies." Appealing  thus  to  the  spirit  of 
his  mother,  she  replies : 

*^  Daniel,  fear  not,  my  child.  God  is  with 
yoUf  and  who  shall  be  against  you  ?  Seek  to 
do  good;  be  truthful  and  truth-loving,  and 
you  will  prosper,  my  child.  Youm  is  a  glori- 
ous mission— you  will  convince  the  ii^del, 
cure  the  sick,  and  console  the  weeping." 

The  religious  convictions  of  the  aunt 
who  adopted  our  medium  were  so  op- 
posed to  these  unearthly  conversations 
that  he  was  commanded  to  leave  her 
house ;  and  being  thrown  upon  the  world 
whose  infidels  he  was  to  convert,  whose 
sick  he  was  to  heal,  and  whose  mourners 
he  was  to  comfort,  his  sptritaal  manifesta- 
tions assumed  different  forms,  and  re- 
quired new  processes  for  their  display. 
Hitherto  the  spirits  spoke,  and  tables  and 
chairs  moved,  spontaneously;  but  they 
became  vocally  dumb  and  mechanically 
feeble.  They  spoke  only  by  raps  follow- 
ing the  contact  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet ;  they  required  a  clock  to  register  their 
responses ;  and  they  moved  only  by  the 
im|>osition  of  hands,  and  at  the  bidding  of 
their  guests. 

"  Thus  thrown  before  the  world  by  the 
mysterious  working  of  Providence,"  the 
manifestations  which  Mr.  Home  evoked 
*^  became  pnblia  all  over  the  New-England 


States ;"  and  '^  he  shrank  from  the  prom- 
inent position  thus  given  to  him,'  and 
'^  embarked  on  the  tempestuous  sea  of  a 
public  life." 

Thus  placed  "  Before  the  World,"  which 
is  the  title  of  his  second  chapter,  he  begins 
by  making  himself  useful  to  it.  A  spirit 
calling  himself  Uncle  Tilden  comes  to  Mr. 
Home  when  in  a  trance,  and  tells  him 
where  to  find  certain  title  deeds  of  land 
long  lost  and  anxiously  sought  for.  The 
deeds  were  of  course  found  in  the  predict- 
ed place,  and  in  a  box  of  the  predicted 
form. 

On  another  occasion,  his  guardian  spirit 
sent  him  on  horseback  to  tell  a  gentle- 
man, unknown  to  him,  "  that  his  mother 
was  ill,  and  that  he  was  sent  to  say  what 
would  relieve  her."  On  entering  the 
house,  he  went  in  a  trance,  spirit-guided, 
to  her  bedroom ;  he  dissipated  by  a  few 

E asses  her  acute  pain,  prescribed  simple 
erbs  for  immediate,  and  other  herbs  for 
continued  use,  and  thus  produced  ''the 
magical  effect  of  giving  her  such  health 
as  she  had  not  enjoyed  for  eighteen  years." 
Visiting  Mr.  Home  both  in  a  trance  and 
a  waking  state,  the  spirit  of  the  father  of 
a  boy  cidled  £zra,  told  Mr.  Home  that 
Ezra  was  to  die  in  three  weeks,  and  begs 
that  he  may  visit  him.  The  spirit  wish 
was  obeyed.  Little  Ezra  named  the  per- 
son who  was  to  carry  him  to  his  mve; 
and  being  at  this  time  visited  by  a  deacon 
of  the  church,  the  good  man  expressed  his 
dislike  of  such  incredible  manifestations. 
In  recording  this  incident,  Mr.  Home  as- 
sails the  deacon,  as  he  has  done  all  those 
who  question  his  visions,  as  ''  telling  un- 
truths and  misrepresentations!^  The  poor 
restless  boy  frequently  appeared  to  Mr. 
Home,  imploring  him  to  write  messages 
to  his  mother  and  sister,  and  sometimes 
''  took  possessions^  of  the  medium's  hand, 
*'*'and  used  it  in  writing  his  own  auto- 
graph  ps 

m  1852,  at  Lebanon  and  Springfield, 
new  phases  of  magic  were  displayed. 
Tables,  poising  themselves  on  two  side- 
legs,  danced  and  k^t  time  correctly  to 
several  tunes  sung  by  the  company/  A 
medium  called  Mr.  I](enry  Gordon  held  an 
amicable  seance  with  Mr.  Home ;  but  as 
in  optics  two  lights  sometimes  produce 
darkness,  so  the  two  mediums  neutralized 
each  other,  and  the  spiritual  house  was 
divided  againat  itselr.  At  Springfield, 
three  gentlemen  mounted  a  rocking  and 
restless  tabk^  and  perambulated  the  room 
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in  iounds  of  thunder  and  grecU  guns. 
This  feat  was  outdone  hj  another,  in 
which  ^'^Q  men,  weighins^  in  the  lump  855 
pounds,  bestrode  a  table,  (without  castors,) 
which  moved  a  distance  of  from  four  to 
eight  inches.  This  sagacious  table  be- 
came light  or  heavy  according  to  oi*der; 
and  the  truth  of  this  was  experimentally 
tested  by  ^*  weighing  the  end  of  the  table 
with  a  balance. 

These  mechanical  miracles  were  varied 
with  others  of  an  optical  kind.  Dark 
rooms  shine  with  brilliant  light;  ^a 
tremulous  phosphorescence  gleams  over 
the  walls ;  odic  emanations  radiate  from 
human  bodies,  or  shoot  meteor-like  through 
the  apartment.^'  The  lady  of  the  house 
mentaUy  requires  the  lights  to  cease — 
^  and  every  form  is  lost  in  tiie  deepest 
gloom." 

In  another  seance  at  Springfield  we 
have  a  revelation  of  scriptural  truth.  Mr. 
Home  had  previously  assured  us  that  the 
spiritual  forces  at  nis  command  ''are 
calculated  to  revolutionize  the  current 
ignorance  both  of  phUoMophy  and  theol-^ 
ogy^  as  men  have  made  them ;"  but  we 
have  now  a  special  doctrine  established 
by  spiritual  authority.  During  a  general 
conversation,  Mr.  Home  fell  into  a  sud- 
den trance,  exclaiming :  ''  Hanna  Brittan 
is  here."  Her  brother  being  in  the  room, 
mentally  inquired  how  he  could  be  assur- 
ed of  her  presence. 

"  Mr.  Home  began  to  exhibit  si^  of  the 
deepest  anguish.  Rising  firom  his  seat,  he 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  wringing 
his  hands,  and  exhibiting  a  wild  and  frantic 
manner.  He  uttered  bitter  lamentations,  ex- 
claiming: 'Oh,  how  darkt  What  dismal 
clouds  I  What  a  frightfiil  chasm!  Deep 
down,  far  down! — ^I  see  the  fiery  flood! 
Hold!  Stay!  Save  them  from  the  pit! 
Vm  in  a  terrible  labyrinth!  I  see  no  way 
out!  There's  no  light  I  How  wild !  eloomy  I 
The  clouds  roll  in  upon  me !  The  d&rkness 
deepens!     My   head  is   whirling!     Where 


Hanna  Brittan  ^  had  became  imane  from 
believing  in  the  doctrine  of  endless  pnn- 
ishments  so  graphically  depicted  in  the 
scene  above  described;"  and  the  spirit 
of  Hanna,  so  distracted  on  earth,  has 
since  informed  Mr.  Home,  '^  t?iat  the  bum- 
i^  9^'i  feiih  all  its  horribk  imagery ^ 
existed  only  in  the  tradiiione  of  men  I 
and  in  her  own  distracted  brain." 

Before  leaving  Spripgfield  Mr.  Home 
healed  many  of  the  sick,  feeling  in  him- 


self their  symptoms,  and  *' telling  the 
seat  and  causes  of  the  disease." 

At  New-York,  in  May,  1853,  Mr.  Home 
figures  in  numerous  ^  public  and  private 
circles."  The  spirit  of  a  lady  shipwreck- 
ed in  the  steamer  Atlantic  in  1649  ia 
called  up.  '^A  violent  storm"  ensues. 
The  wind  roars  and  whistles — the  waters 
rush — the  waves  break — ^the  joints  of  the 
ship  creak,  and  the  laboring  vessel  rolls 
from  side  to  side.  Having  ^'identified 
her  presence  by  these  demonstrations,  the 
spirit  delivered  a  homily,  occupying 
nearly  three  pages,  in  which  she  moralizes 
and  expounds  the  principles  of  spirit-rap- 
ping, ^'expressing  the  spirit  iaea  of  a 
hell,"  which,  of  course,  is  not  that  of 
holv  writ. 

The  suspension  of  the  law  of  falling 
bodies  was  most  curiously  exhibited  at 
New- York,*  in  June,  1852.  A  perfeoUy 
smooth  mahogany  table,  covered  ''  with 
loose  papers,  a  lead  pencil,  two  candles, 
and  a  glass  of  water,"  was  ''  violently 
moved ;"  and  when  elevated  to  an  angle 
of  thirty  degrees,  and  held  there,  pencil^ 
candles,  water,  glass,  and  papers,  all  re- 
vised to  &11,  ''  remaining  as  if  glued  on 
the  polished  surface."  At  the  request  of 
the  company,  the  table  suspended  itself 
in  the  air;  and  two  gentlemen  seated 
upon  it  back  to  back,  weighing  three 
hundred'  and  fitly  pounds,  were  rocked 
backward  and  forward,  and  finally  thrown 
on  the  ground,  when  the  table  ''got  tired 
of  rockmg  them." 

In  the  followmg  August,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Cheney,  at  Manchester,  U.  S., 
"Mr.  Home  was  first  liiled  in  the  air — ^a 
manifestation  which  frequently  occurred 
to  him,  both  in  England  and  France." 
On  this  occasion  he  was  lifted  a  foot  from 
the  floor,  palpitating  from  head  to  foot 
with  emotions  of  joy  and  fear. 

"  Again  and  again  he  wa$  taken  from  the 
floor;  and  in  the  third  time  he  uae  carried  to 
the  loftf  eeiling  of  the  apartment^  ieith  fehick 
hie  hand  and  head  eame  in  gentle  eontacV^ 


After  describing  this  miracle,  Mr. 
Home  tells  us  that  when  thus  elevated  he 
feels  an  electrical  fullness  about  his  feet ; 
that  he  is  generally  lifted  perpendicular- 
ly, his  arms  becoming  rigid,  and  drawn 
above  his  head;  that  when  he  reaches 
t^e  ceiling,  he  ia  sometimes  brought  into 
the  horisontal  position ;  that  he  has  been 
frequently  kept  suspended  four  or  five  min- 
utes; that  he  has  left  penoil-marks  on  the 
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oeiliDgof  some  houses  in  London ;  and  that 
this  *' elevation  or  levitation''  has  hap- 
pened only  onoe  ^^  in  the  light  of  day.'' 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  marvelous 
work,  entitled,  ^^  M^Hher  Manifestations 
in  Amerioay''  we  have  an  account  of  new 
visions,  new  feats  performed  hy  dead 
matter,  and  amusing  pranks  played  by 
the  outlaws  of  the  invisible  world.  At 
the  Theological  Institute  of  Newburg, 
where  he  was  boarded,  Mr.  Home's 
spirit-body  was  separated  from  the  body 
of  flesh.  ^*  He  saw  the  whole  of  his  ner- 
vous system,  as  it  were  composed  of  thou- 
sands of  electrical  scintillations ;''  and  he 
also  saw  "  tfke  body  tohich  he  knew  to  he 
his  lying  motionless  on  the  bed,*^  Thus 
emerged  from  his  clay,  his  guardian  angel 
wafted  him  upward  on  a  purple-tinted 
cloud,  till  he  saw  the  earth  far,  far  below 
them.  Descending  to  earth,  the  two 
spirits  hovered  over  a  cottage,  through 
whose  walls,  made  transparent  for  the 
nonce,  they  saw  all  that  the  cottagers 
were  doing  and  meant  to  do.  When  the 
body  of  nerve  and  muscle  was  revived  by 
its  better-half,  Mr.  Home,  thus  created 
again,  felt  his  limbs  so  dead,  that  it  was 
only  after  half  an  hour's  friction  that  he 
could  stand  upright.  "I  give  these  facts^^ 
he  says,  "as  they  occurred,  Nothing 
could  ever  convince  me  that  this  was  an 
Slusion  or  delusion.'' 

At  Springfield,  in  February,  1854,  a  bell 
weighing  one  pound  and  one  ounce  put 
itself  in  the  hands  of  the  party;  and  while 
a  hymn  was  singing,  "  the  bell  was  raised 
from  the  floor,  and  rung  in  perfect  time 
with  the  measure  of  the  tune  sung ;"  and 
"it  drummed  out  another  time  against 
the  under  side  of  the  table,"  like^' a  skill- 
ful performer  with  drumstK^s." 

At  Boston,  Mr.  Home's  spirit-power 
"  seemed  to  increase  in  a  manner  which 
surprised  himself  not  less  than  other  wit- 
nesses." 

^  "  On  several  occasions  spirits  were  seen  dis- 
tinctly by  all  present  in  the  room ;  and  more 
than  once  they  kissed  persons  present  so  ss  to 
be  both  felt  and  heard." 

In  September,  1854,  a  Mr.  Andrew, 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  witness 
some  extraordinary  manifestation,  had  his 
wish  gratified  by  Mr.  Home.  When  in 
bed,  "  the  walls,  floor,  and  bedstead  shook 
with  the  strokes  which  came  like  a  show- 
er. Tht  bed  began  to  move  across  the 
Hoor*    Spirits  stepped  upon  his  feet  and 


ankles  over  the  bed-olothes.  HamLs  some- 
what cold,  but  as  mfueh  like  flesh  and 
blood  as  any  he  ever  felt,  came  on  his  head 
and  forehead^"  answering  by  the  pats  the 
questions  put  to  them. 

Passing  over  the  fact  that  one  spirit- 
child  called  up  by  Mr.  Home  prevented 
her  father  from  cutting  his  throat,  and 
that  another  took  her  mother's  handker- 
chief, "and  knotted  and  twisted  it  into 
the  form  of  a  doll-baby,"  we  come  to  the 
miraculous  works  of  a  guitar  of  an  unusual 
size  and  weight.  It  was  played  upon 
evidently  by  real  substantial  Jlngers^  drag^ 
^ed  out  and  carried  away  to  a  door,  where 
It  played  music  surpassingly  beautiful, 
sweeter  and  more  harmonious  than  was 
ever  heard.  From  exquisite  sweetness  it 
rose  to  "  a  full  orb  of  strong,  tempestuous 
melody,  filling  the  house  with  its  sounds." 
By  desire,  "  it  struck  on  all  the  chords  at 
once,"  and  it  played  "at  a  distance  of 
nearly  eleven  feet  from  the  circle  or  the 
medium."  When  the  spirits  had  carried 
the  guitar  all  around  the  circle,  "it  was 
poised  in  the  air,  top  upwards,  and  nearly 
over  the  head  of  one  of  the  party."  It 
then  "  reached  fonoard^  and  playfully 
tapped  him  three  times  upon  the  shoulder, ^^ 
"  The  indietifict  outline  of  a  human  hand 
could  be  seengra^qnng  the  instrument  just 
below  its  center.^^  It  now  played  in  the 
air ;  and  the  hand  that  held  it  was  a  fe- 
male one,  terminating  at  the  wrist,  thin, 
pale,  and  atteniiated.  A  pencil  and  paper 
being  put  upon  the  table,  this  hand  took 
the  pencil,  and  wrote  "  the  name^  in  her 
own  proper  handtoriting^  of  a  relative 
and  intimate  lady  friend  of  one  in  the  cir- 
cle, who  passed  away  some  years  since.'^ 
The  writing  has  of  course  been  preserved 
as  an  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  fact. 
From  America,  the  birth-place  and 
haunt  of  spirit-rappers,  Mr.  Home  passes 
into  England,  where  he  arrives  in  April, 
1856.  Even  in  the  United  States,  as  he 
confesses,  "  a  few  looked  on  him  with  pity 
as  a  poor,  deluded  being,  only  devil-sent 
to  lure  souls  to  destruction ;  while  others 
were  not  chary  in  treating  him  as  a  base 
impostor."  His  very  aunt,  who  had 
adopted  him  and  maintained  him  as  her 
own  child,  felt  it  a  duty  to  turn  him  out 
of  her  house ;  and  a  deacon  of  a  church,  as 
he  tells  us,  had  boldly  denounced  his  pre- 
tensions ;  but  he  has  not  recorded  any  in* 
stances  in  which  either  men  of  science  or 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  applauded  or  con- 
doned his  manifestations. 
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In  England,  wbere  superstition  has 
never  found  a  quiet  home,  it  was  not 
likely  that  spiritual  manifestations  would 
be  favorably  received  either  among  the 
ignorant  or  the  wise.  Professor  Faraday 
had  established,  by  direct  experiment,  the 
true  cause  of  table-turning,  and  the  en- 
lightened section  of  the  public  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  decision  of  science.  It  was 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  the  kindred  art 
of  spirit-raising  would  escape  the  scrutiny 
and  baffle  the  sagacity  of  an  English  jury. 

When  Mr.  Home  reached  London,  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Cox's  hotel  in 
Jermyn-street,  In  order  to  have  the 
sanction  of  a  great  name,  and  one  well 
known  to  science,  Mr.  Cox  invited  Lord 
Brougham  to  a  seance  with  Mr.  Home, 
to  witness  his  miraculous  powers.  Lord 
Brougham,  it  appears,  invited  Sir  David 
Brewster  to  accompany  him ;  and  on  this 
occasion  certain  experiments  and  mani- 
festations were  exhibited,  which  we  shall 
presently  describe.  In  returning  from 
this  seance.  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  David 
Brewster  talked  over  what  they  had  seen, 
and  agreed  in  opinion  that  the  perform- 
ance was  not  that  of  spirits.  They  bad 
expressed,  it  would  seem,  to  Mr.  Home 
their  gratification  with  his  experiments, 
and^  acknowledged  that  they  could  not  ac- 
count for  them ;  and  these  civil  words — 
the  confession  of  ignorance,  and  not  of 
faith — ^from  persons  who  came  only  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  were  made  the 
foundation  of  a  rumor  that  Lord  Brough- 
am and  Sir  David  Brewster  had  acknow- 
ledged their  belief  in  spirit-rapping. 

Shortly  after  this  seance.  Sir  David 
Brewster  was  invited  to  another,  held  at 
Ealing,  in  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Ry- 
mer.  Mrs.  TroUope,  the  accomplished 
novelist,  and  her  distinguished  son,  Mr. 
T.  AdolphuB  TroUope,  with  several  other 
persons,  were  present  at  this  seance ;  and 
we  willingly  give  Mr.  Home  the  full  bene- 
fit of  Mr.  Trollope's  certificate,  that  "  after 
manv  opportunities  of  witnessing  and  in- 
vestigating the  phenomena  caufi^  by  or 
happening  to  Mr.  Home,  he  was  wholly 
convinced  that,  be  what  may  their  origin, 
and  cause,  and  nature,  they  are  not  pro- 
duced by  any  frauds  machinery^  j'^ffl^ngy 
il^tmon,  or  trickery  on  his  part."  That  is, 
Mr.  TroUope  believes  that  they  were  mtper- 
natural  phenomena  I 

Although  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  Da- 
vid Brewster  viewed  the  phenomena  which 
they  saw  with  a  different  eye  from  that  of 


Mr.  TroUope,  and  judged  of  them  with 
a  different  result,  they  had  no  desire  to 
give  any  public  expression  of  their  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Home  and  his  bottleholders, 
however,  had  circulated  in  London  the 
slander  that  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir 
David  Brewster  were  believers  in  spirit- 
rapping,  and  an  American  newspaper 
gave  it  a  wider  range.  When  these  facts 
were  made  known  in  the  Morning  Adver- 
tiseTy  Lord  Brougham  addressed  a  private^ 
letter  to  the  editor,  repudiating  the  idea 
of  hie  being  a  believer^  in  the  sense  aS' 
cribed  to  him^  in  spiritual  manifestations. 
Sir  David  Brewster  puUished  an  ampler 
repudiation,  concluding  with  the  follow* 
ing  paragraph : 

"  Were  Mr.  Home  to  assume  the  character 
of  the  Wizard  of  the  West,  I  would  ei\joy  his 
exhibition  as  much  as  that  of  other  conjurors ; 
but  when  he  pretends  to  possess  the  power  of 
introducing  among  the  feet  of  his  audience 
the  spirits  of  the  dead,  of  bringing  them  into 
physical  communication  with  their  dearest 
relatives,  and  of  revealing  the  secrets  of  the 
grave,  he  insults  religion  and  common-sense, 
and  tampers  with  the  most  sacred  feelings  of 
his  victims.^'  i 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  letter 
called  forth  the  ire  of  Mr.  Cox,  and  a  Mr. 
Coleman,  who  accused  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster of  giving  an  untrue  account  of  what 
he  saw,  and  put  into  his  mouth  expres- 
sions which  no  educated  man  could  use. 
Thus  put  upon  his  defense,  he  made  the 
foUowing  exposure  of  the  spiritual  mani- 
festations in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Coleman : 

"  Sir  :  You  have  been  pleased  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  AdtertiseTy 
the  object  of  which  is  to  report  a  certain  con- 
versation which  took  place  m  the  lobby  of  the 
Atiienfeum  Club,  when  Mr.  Rymer,  accompa- 
nied by  you,  invited  me  to  a  seance  with  Mr. 
Home,  at  his  country  house  at  Ealing.  With- 
out noticing  farther  the  incofrectness  of  the 
statement  that  you  called  upon  me,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Rymer,  and  without  question- 
ing your  right  to  report  a  private  oonversar 
tion  carried  on  with  another  person,  I  unhes- 
itatingly state  that  the  conversation  is  most 
erroneously  reported.  My  conversation  was 
not  with  you,  but  with  Mr.  Rymer ;  and  had 
he,  or  even  yourself,  given  the  substance  of  it^ 
I  should  not  have  minutely  criticised  it.  I 
never  used  the  words  which  you  nave  put  into 
my  mouth,  and  which  you  have  placed  under  in- 
verted commas  to  make  them  pass  as  the  very 
words  I  used.  They  are  not  the  words  of  an 
educated  man.    I  do  not  know  even  what  the 
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word  dehuhn  means  in  its  present  place ;  and 
still  less  can  I  understand  what  is  meant  by 
*  upsetting  the  philosophy  of  my  whole  life,' 
having  never  occupied  myself  either  with  spir- 
its or  their  philosophy.  But,  excepting  these 
defects  in  your  report,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
of  the  substance  of  it,  and  that  too  in  nearly 
your  own  words,  *  that  to  account  for  the  me- 
chanical effects  produced  by  Mr.  Home,  the  last 
explanation  I  would  adopt  would  be  that  of 
spirits  skulking  beneath  the  tabl&' 

**  Before  preceding  to  point  out  the  extreme 
incorrectness  of  your  other  statements,  I  may 
once  for  all  admit  that  both  Lord  Brougham 
and  myself  freely  acknowledged  that  we  were 
puzzled  with  Mr.  Home's  performances,  and 
could  not  account  for  them.  Neither  of  us 
pretend  to  be  expounders  of  conundrums, 
whether  verbal  or  mechanical ;  but  if  we  bad 
been  permitted  to  take  a  peep  beneath  the 
drapery  of  Mr.  Cox's  table,  we  should  have 
been  spared  the  mortification  of  this  confession. 
I  come  DOW  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

**  1.  It  is  not  true,  as  stated  by  you,  that  a 
large  dinner-table  was  moved  about  at  Mr. 
Cox's  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 

^^2.  It  is  not  true,  as  you  state,  that  a  large 
accordion  ^was  conveyed  by  an  invisible,  or 
any  other,  agency  into  my  hand.'  I  took  it 
up  myself,  and  it  would  not  utter  a  sound. 

**d.  It  is  not  true  that  the  accordion  was 
conveyed  into  Lord  Brougham's  hand.  It  was 
placed  in  it 

*^  4.  It  is  not  true  that  the  accordion  played 
nn  air  throughout^  in  Lord  Brougham's  hands. 
It  merely  squeaked. 

"  5.  It  is  not  true,  as  stated  in  an  article  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Home,  that  Lord  Brougham's 
^*  watch  was  taken  out  of  his  pocket,  and  foupd 
in  the  hands  of  some  other  person  in  the  room.' 
No  such  experiment  was  tried. 

"6.  It  is  not  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Cox, 
that  I  said  that  Mr.  Home's  experiments  *  up- 
set the  philosophy  of  fifty  years.'  These  are 
the  words  of  Mr.  Coleman,  used,  as  he  alleges, 
by  himself  and  very  untruly  put  into  my 
mouth  by  Mr.  Cox. 

'*  Although  I  have  not  appealed  to  Lord 
Brougham's  memory  in  reference  to  these  state- 
ments, I  have  no  doubt  that  his  lordship 
would  confirm,  were  it  necessary,  all  that  I 
bave  said. 

"  In  reply  to  Mr.  Cox,  I  may  take  this  o]^ 
portunity  to  answer  his  request,  by  telling  him 
what  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  think  of  it  At 
Mr.  Cox's  house,  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  Cox,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  myself  sat  down  to  a  small 
table,  Mr.  Home  having  previously  requested  us 
to  examine  If  there  was  any  machinery  about 
his  person — an  examination,  however,  which 
we  declined  to  make.  When  all  our  hands 
were  upon  the  table,  noises  were  beard->rap- 
pings  in  abundance;  and,  finally,  when  we  rose 
up,  the  table  actually  rose,  as  appeared  to  me^ 
firom  the  ground.  This  result  I  do  not  pretend 
to  explain  \  but,  rather  than  believe  that  spirits 
made  the  noise,  I  will  conjecture  that  ^e  raps 


were  produced  either  by  Mr.  Home's  toes, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  were  active  on  another 
occasion ;  or,  as  Dr.  Schiff  has  shown,  ^by  the 
repeated  displacement  of  the  tendon  of  the 
peroneuB  longus  muscle  in  the  sheath  in  which 
it  slides  behind  the  external  malleolus ;'  and, 
rather  than  believe  that  spirits  raised  the 
table,  I  will  conjecture  that  it  was  done  by  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Home's  feet^  which  were  always 
below  it 

^  Some  time  after  this  experiment  Mr.  Home 
left  the  room  and  returned ;  probably  to  equip 
himself  for  the  feats  which  were  to  be  performed 
by  the  spirits  beneath  a  large  round  table  cov- 
ered with  copious  drapery,  heTieath  whieh  no* 
body  was  allowed  to  look, 

""  The  spirits  are  poweriess  above  board.  Be^ 
side  the  experiments  with  the  accordion,  already 
mentioned,  a  small  hand-bell,  to  be  rung  by 
the  spirits,  was  placed  on  the  ground,  near  my 
feet  I  placed  my  feet  round  it  in  the  form  of 
an  angle,  to  catch  any  intrusive  apparatus. 
The  bell  did  not  ring ;  but,  when  taken  tp  a 
place  near  Mr.  Home's  feet  it  speedily  came 
across,  and  placed  its  handle  in  my  hand.  This 
was  amusing. 

^*  It  did  the  same  thing,  bunglingly,  to  Lord 
Brou^am,  by  knocking  itself  against  his  lord- 
ship's knuckles,  and,  after  a  jingle,  it  ML 
How  these  effects  were  produced  neither  Lord 
Brougham  nor  I  could  say,  but  I  conjecture 
that  they  may  be  produced  by  machinery  at- 
tached to  the  lower  extremities  of  Mr.  Home. 

"The  seance  was  more  curious. at  Ealing, 
where  I  was  a  more  watchful  and  a  more  suc- 
cessful observer.  I  will  not  repeat  the  revela- 
tions made  to  Mrs.  Trollops,  who  was  there, 
lest  I  should  wound  the  feelings  of  one  so 
accomplished  and  sensitive.  I  remember  them 
with  unmingled  pain.  The  spirits  were  here 
very  active,  prolific  in  raps  of  various  intona- 
tions, making  long  tables  heavy  or  light  at 
command;  tickling  knees,  male  and  female, 
but  always  on  the  side  next  the  medium ;  tying 
knots  in  handkerchiefs  drawn  down  from  the 
table,  and  afterwards  tossed  upon  it;  and 
prompting  Mr.  Home,  when  he  had  thrown 
himself  into  a  trance,  to  a  miserable  paraphrase 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  During  these  experi- 
ments I  made  some  observations  worthy  of 
notice.  On  one  occasion  the  spirit  gave  a 
strong  affirmative  answer  to  a  question  by  three 
raps^  unusually  loud.  They  proceeded  from  a 
part  of  the  table  exactly  within  the  reach  of 
Mr.  Home's  foot;  and  I  distinctly  saw  three 
movements  in  his  loins,  perfectly  simultaneous 
with  the  three  raps.  In  these  experiments  all 
hands  are  supposed  to  be  upon  the  table.  One 
of  the  earliest  experiments  was  with  an  ao> 
cordion,  held  below  the  table,  in  Mr.  Home's 
right  hand.  It  played,  very  imperfectly,  two 
tunes  asked  for  by  the  company.  During  the 
succeeding  experiment  Mr.  Home  continued  to 
hold  the  accordion,  as  we  thought;  but  he 
might  have  placed  it  on  the  ground,  and  had 
his  right  hand  free  for  any  sub-tabular  pur- 
pose.   A  handkerchief  had   been  previously 
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token  down  to  be  knotted,  and  the  &ct  had 
been  forgotten  amid  the  interest  of  other  ex- 
periments ;  a  knot  could  not  he  tied  hy  feet, 
nor,  we  think,  hy  the  one  hand  of  Mr.  Home, 
below  the  table.  The  handkerchief  however, 
was,  to  our  great  surprise,  after  half  an  hour's 
absence,  tossed  upon  the  table  with  fire  knots, 
dexterously  executed.  How  were  those  knots 
tied,  unless  by  spirits  f  During  the  half-hour's 
absence  of  the  handkerchief  Mr.  Homo  three 
or  four  times  gave  a  start,  and  looked  wildly  at 
the  company,  saying,  'Dear  me,  how  the 
spirits  are  troubling  me  !*  and  at  the  same  time 
putting  down  his  left  hand  as  if  to  push  away 
his  tormentors,  or  soothe  the  limb  round  whi<m 
they  had  been  clustering.  He  had,  therefore, 
both  his  hands  beneath  the  table  for  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  tie  the  five  marvelous  knots. 

'^  I  offer  these  &cts  for  the  spiritual  instruc- 
tion of  yourself  and  Mr.  Cox,  and  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  public.  Mr.  Faraday  had  the 
merit  of  driving  the  spirits  fit>m  ahove  ^e  table 
to  a  more  suitable  place  heloto  it.  I  hope  I 
have  done  something  to  extricate  them  from  a 
locality  which  has  Jiitherto  been  the  lair  of  a 
more  jovial  race. — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc, 

'^D.  Bbswstbr. 

**  St  Leonard's  College,  St  Andrews,  Oct  9, 
1866.»* 

As  this  was  the  first  and  the  most  damag- 
ing exposure  of  Mr.  Home's  pretensions 
made  by  a  scientific  individual,  it  excited 
his  wrath  to  such  a  degree  that,  after  he 
had  submitted  to  it  for  eight  years,  he 
oomes  forth  with  his  reply  in  1863  ;  and, 
in  an  Appendix  of  twenty-six  pages, 
charges  Sir  David  Brewster  with  truthless 
and  calumnious  statements,  and  assails 
him  with  a  series  of  the  most  reckless 
and  unblushing  falsehoods.  The  exposure 
which  called  forth  these  spiritual  anathe- 
mas has  lefl  snch  a  sore  upon  the  temper 
of  our  God-sent  medium,  as  be  claims  to 
be,  that  he  never  ceases  to  place  the  name 
of  his  critic,  and  sometimes  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Faraday,  among  the  unfortunates 
who  have  challenged  the  authenticity  of 
his  miracles. 

Though  with  less  acrimony  of  reproof, 
Lord  Brougham  has  been  subjected  to 
the  same  cauimnious  charges. 

"In  order/*  says  Mr.  Home,  "that  Lord 
Brougham  might  not  bo  compelled  to  deny  Sir 
David's  statements,  he  found  it  necessary  that 
he  should  be  silent ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to 
complain  that  his  k)rdship  preferred  sacrificine 
me  to  his  desire  not  to  immolate  his  friend 
since  his  silence  was  by  many  misconstrued 
to  my  disadvantage.** 

It  will  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who 
regard  Mr.  Home  simply  as  a  fanatic, 


that,  while  he  was  writing  thisparagnmh, 
he  knew  of  a  letter,  quoted  by  himself  in 
his  Appendix,  and  privately  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser^  in 
which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  "Lord 
Brougham  repudiates  the  idea  of  his  be- 
ing a  believer  in  spiritual  manifestations  ;^' 
and  his  lordship  has  distinctly  stated  to 
his  friends  that  he  altogether  agrees  with 
Sir  David  Brewster  in  his  gtatements  of 
what  passed  at  the  seance  in  Jermyn- 
street. 

The  manifestations  witnessed  at  Cox^s 
hotel  and  at  Ealing  were  those  of  an  ap> 
prentice  conjuror ;  and  we  are  curious  to 
consider  what  Lord  Brougham  and  his 
companion  would  have  thought  of  the 
higher  manifestations  of  Mr.  Home's  riper 
genius.  How  severely  would  their  skep- 
ticism have  been  rebuked  had  they  seen,  in 
a  dark  apartment,  the  God-sent  medium 
floating  in  the  air,  and  leaving  his  hand- 
writing on  the  ceiling;  or  a  lady  sus^ 
pended  with  her  piano  in  ether,  and  still 
discoursing  with  it  sweet  music;  or 
several  gentlemen  galloping  round  the 
room  upon  a  quadruped  table;  or  Mr. 
Home  "  carrying  round  the  room,  as  if  it 
were  a  straw,  a  log  of  wood  which  two 
stronger  men  coiud  hardly  move;"  or 
phosphorescent  hnman  hands  cut  off  by 
the  wrist  from  their  putrid  carcases  in  the 
gravel 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  pos- 
sessor of  "  God-given  powers"  should  feel 
so  sensitively  the  exposure  of  his  manifest- 
ations, unless  upon  the  supposition  that 
he  knows  himself  to  be  an  impostor.  The 
man  who  recognises  in  the  depths  of  his 
soul  a  divine  afflatus^  and  listens  to  the 
palpitations  of  an  honest  heart,  would 
pity  the  skepticism  which  questions  his 
neavenly  commission,  and  scorn  the  at- 
tempt to  discredit  his  beneficent  revela- 
tions. "  Have  mercy  upon  unbelievers," 
he  should  have  prayed,  *'  for  they  know 
■ot  whattbey  do."  Like  his  great  friend 
Cagliostro,  whom  he  summoned  ttora  the 
grave,  he  "  should  not  have  cared  for  the 
untnUhs  of  earth  *^ 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  comprehend 
the  distress  which  our  medium  has  suf- 
fered from  the  supposition  that  his  per- 
formances at  Ealing  and  Jermyn-street 
might  have  been  the  result  of  muscular  or 
mechanical  agency,  unless  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  investigation  of  his 
claims  was  there  more  successful,  and  the 
exposure  of  them  more  irritating  than  any 
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that  had  preriaodjr  oocurred.  It  was 
DOthing  new  to  aasert  that  be  rapped  with 
his  toes,  as  he  telb  us  Professor  Huxley 
asserted — ^it  was  nothing  new  to  suppose 
that  he  was  equipped  with  lazy  tongs — 
that  he  carried  ahout  with  him  the  ma- 
ohinery  of  his  art,  eyeti  halloons  filled  with 
gas  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  ^^  wax 
hands  and  arms  to  show  at  the  proper 
moment."  He  has  been  accused,  in  short, 
ae  Ad  himself  tdU  usj  of  such  a  mass  of 
trickery  and  imposture,  and  that,  too,  by 
so  many  persons  in  diiferont  countries, 
that  the  simple  theories  of  his  manifesta- 
tions in  London,  in  1856,  should  not  have 
ruffled  a  temper  which  had  been  so  often 
and  so  severely  tried. 

We  shall  now  follow  our  magician  to 
Florence,  Naples,  Borne,  and  Paris.  In 
October,  1855,  after  reaching  Florence,  he 
had  singular  manifestations  in  an  old- 
fitshioned  villa,  occupied  by  an  English 
lady.  An  aged  monk,  of  the  name  of 
Qiunnana,  had  died  in  oiie  of  the  rooms, 
and  having  been  an  assassin  in  his  early 
life,  he  had  wandered'^about  the  bouse  for 
many  years,  anxious  that  masses  should 
be  said  for  the  peace  of  his  soul.  At  the 
bidding  of  this  spirit,  strange  lights  issued 
from  the  chapel  windows,  unearthly  sounds 
rung  througn  the  house,  a  current  of  cold 
air  rushed  into  the  rooms ;  and  when  Mr. 
Home  arrived,  a  muffled  bell  tolled  in  the 
chapel — the  table  moved,  *^  assuming  an 
angry  appearance''— Xhe  spirit  declared 
that  he  was  not  a  good  spirit — ^a  hand 
appeared  in  a  menacing  attitude  under 
the  table-cover — ^^  a  clammy  and  horrible 
hand  grasped  the  fingers  of  the  parties ;" 
and  after  the  spirit  had  ^*  declared  its  pur* 
pose,"  and  discontinued  its  torments,  it 

?"  remised,  upon  being  adjured  by  the  Holy 
Hnity,  never  again  to  return.  The  ras- 
cal, however,  oroke  his  promise,  and 
though  he  had  been  exorcised,  he  resumed 
his  usual  performances. 

After  receiving  a  wound  from  the  po> 
niard  of  an  assassm,  the  spiritual  intimation 
of  which  he  had  neglected,  Mr.  Home 
went  to  Naples,  and  from  Naples  to  Rome. 
On  the  10th  of  February  the  spirits  told 
him  that  he  would  lose  his  power  for  a 
year ;  and  thus  an  outlaw  fh)m  the  spirit- 
ual world,  ^^  he  studied  the  doctrines  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  finding  them  eas- 
pressive  of  so  many  facts  in  his  own  expe- 
rience P'  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Pope  received  him  with  kindness, 
and  after  hearing  *^much  regarding  his 


past  life,"  his  holiness,  pointing  to  a  cru- 
cifix on  a  table,  wisely  said :  '^  My  child, 
it  is  on  that  that  toe  place  our  faith'^ 
Though  denied  by  Mr.  Home,  it  is  stated 
on  unquestionable  authority,  that  at  this 
interview  he  promised  to  the  Pope  to  dis- 
continue  his  manifestations.  The  reproof 
of  his  holiness  was,  no  doubt,  the  prelude 
to  the  exaction  of  the  promise ;  and  we 
have  yet  to  hear,  what  he  has  not  chosen 
to  tell  us,  of  his  proceedings  before  the  In- 
quisition, about  which  something  has 
transpired.* 

His  doings  at  Paris,  where  he  arrive4 
in  June,  185d,  throw  a  useful  Ijght  upon 
the  character  of  our  magician.  The  Pope, 
or  the  Inquisition,  or  both,  brought  hmi 
under  anooligation  to  repudiate  his  magic. 
On  the  Pope's  recommendation  he  sought 
the  counsel  of  the  Pere  de  Ravignan, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  excellent 
men  of  the  day,  who  became  his  confessor. 
This  good  mw,  abhorring  the  pretensions 
of  his  proselyte,  assured  him  that  his 
power  of  spirit-raisiuGT,  now  suspended, 
^  would  not  return  to  him,  as  he  was  now 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church."  His 
prediction,  however,  was  not  verified. 
"  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  February, 
as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  year  of  his 
sn^>ended  ftmctions  came  to  a  dose,  and 
their  return  was  announced  to  him  by 
local  rappings  when  an  invalid  in  his  bed. 
"Be  of  good  cheer,  Daniel,  you  will  soon 
be  well."    Daniel  was  of  good  cheer. 

"  The  following  day  I  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  take  a  drive,  and  on  Friday,  the 
13th,  1  was  presented  to  their  Hajesties,  at  the 
Tuileries,  where  manifestations  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature  occurred.  The  following  morn- 
ing I  called  on  the  P^re  |de  Havignan  to  in 
form  him  of  this.  He  expressed  great  dissat- 
isfaction at  my  being  the  subject  of  such  visit- 
ations, and  said  that  he  would  not  give  me 
absolution,  unless  I  should  at  once  return  to 
my  room,  shut  myself  up  there  and  not  listen 
to  any  rappings,  or  pay  the  slightest  atteniion 
to  whatever  phenomena  might  occur  in  my 
presence." 

The  magician  wished  to  reason  with  his 
confessor,  out  the  good  father  refused  to 
listen  to  him.  "You  have  no  right  to 
reason,"  said  he ;  "do  as  Ibid  you,  other- 
wise bear  the  consequences."    Thus  de- 


*  The  Inquifiitioii  deminded  from  the  medium  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  he  acquired  his  spirit- 
ual powers.  An  English  Udy^  a  Roman  Catholic, 
traxMlated  the  narrative  into  Italian. 
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prived  of  his  spiritaal  advisisr,  he  foand  a 
new  coDfessor,  as  he  tells  ns,  *'  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  day." 
This  gifled  individual  accepted  of  the 
office,  under  the  pledge  of  secrecy ;  but 
the  secret  having  transpired  through  the 

cleverness  of  the  Countess  L ,    our 

medium  was  deprived  of  his  new  confes- 
sor. 

Sometime  after  these  occurrences,  the 
Pere  do  Ravignan  died,  and  his  life  was 
written  by  an  eminent  father,  the  Jesuit 
Father  A.  de  Pontlevoy.  At  the  close  of 
it\e  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  this  work. 
Father  de  Pontlevoy  thus  describes  the 
relations  which  existed  between  Mr. 
Home  and  his  confessor,  and  to  this  truth- 
ful history  we  beg  the  special  attention 
of  our  readers: 

**  We  could  not  close  this  chapter,^  says  M. 
de  Pontlevoy,  **  without  making  mention  of  that 
fiimous  American  medium  ttho  had  the  mid  tal- 
ent of  twmuvg  other  things  than  the  tables^  and 
invoking  the  dead  to  amuse  the  living.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said,  even  in  the  papers,  of  his 
acquaintanoe,  religiously  and  intimately,  with 
Father  de  Ravignan,  and  they  have  seemed  to 
wish,  under  the  passport  of  a  creditable  name, 
to  introduce  and  establish  in  France  these  fine 
discoveries  of  the  New  World.  Sere  U  the  fact 
in  all  it$  Bimplieity,  It  is  very  true  that  the 
young  foreigner,  after  his  conversion  in  Italy, 
was  recommended  from  Rome  to  the  Father  de 
Ravignan ;  bvt  at  that  period^  in  abjuring 
Proteetantiem^  he  also  repudiated  (his)  magie^ 
and  he  was  received  with  that  interest  that  a 
priest  owes  to  every  soul  ransomed  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  more,  perhaps,  to  a  soul 
that  has  been  converted  and  brought  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Church.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
all  his  old  practices  toere  again  absolutely  for- 
bidden. The  Father  de  Ravignan,  according  to 
all  the  principles  of  the  faith,  which  forbids 
superstitions,  forbade,  under  the  most  severe 
penalties  he  could  inflict,  that  he  should  be  an 
actor  in,  or  even  a  witness  of|  these  dangerous 
scenes,  iohieh  are  sometimes  eriminal. 

**  One  day  the  unhappy  medium,  tempted  by 
I  know  not  what  man  or  demon,  violated  hu 
promise.  He  was  retaken  {reprie)  with  a  rigor 
which  overwhelmed  him.  Coming  in  then  by 
chance,  /  (Father  de  Pontlevoy)  saie  him  roth 
ing  on  the  ground^  and  drawing  himself  like  a 
worm  to  the  feet  of  the  priest^  who  was  in 
saintly  anger.  The  father,  however,  touched 
by  his  convulsive  repentance,  lifted  him  up,  for- 
gave him,  and  sent  him  away,  after  haviiig  ex- 
aeted,  iv  WRinMO  this  timb,  a  vromise  under 
oath.  But  soon  there  was  backsliding  which 
made  much  noise,  and  the  servant  of  God, 
breaking  off  with  this  slave  of  the  spirits,  had 
him  told  never  again  to  appear  in  his  presence." 

Mr.  Home,  who  has  himself  translated 


and  published  the  preceding  extract,  de- 
nounces it  ^^as  an  entire  falsehood,  with« 
out  even  any  foundation  of  tnith."  He 
denies  *^  that  he  ever  abjured  any  tnctgical 
or  other  processes,  for  he  never  knew  any 
thing  of  such,  and  therefore  could  not  ab- 
jure them;"  but  he  does  not  deny  that 
he  abjured  spiritual  manifestations,  whieh 
his  accusers  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
magic*  A  thief  who  had  appropriated 
your  chronometer  would  hardly  venture 
to  deny  that  he  had  stolen  your  watch. 

Although  the  testimonyof  Mr.  Homeis 
worthless  in  opposition  to  that  of  two  dis- 
tinguished Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
one  of  whom  was  recommended  by  the 
Pope  himself  as  confessor  to  the  medium, 
we  were  desirous  of  knowing  something  of 
the  character  of  Father  de  Pontlevoy, 
whose  published  account  of  the  scene  m 
Father  de  Ravignan's  presence  has  been 
branded  as  an  entire  falsehood.  On  the 
authority  of  a  distinguished  abbe,  well 
known  in  England  and  throughout  Eu- 
rope, we  are  able  to  state  that  Father  de 
Pontlevoy,  the  biographer  of  Father  de 
Ravignan,  is  an  able,  excellent,  and  pious 
man,  incapable  of  uttering  any,  and  still 
less  entire  falsehoods ;  and  without  any 
motive  to  misrepresent  the  craven  conduct 
of  Mr.  Home,  or  to  charge  him  falsely  with 
the  breach  of  oral  and  written  oaths. 
Father  Pontlevoy,  personally  well  known 
to  our  informant,  occupied  the  high  posi- 
tion of  confessor  to  the  late  illustrious  M. 
Biot,  who  mentions  him  in  the  second  vol* 
ume  of  his  Melanges,  f 

This  testimony  to  the  character  of 
Father  de  Pontlevoy  has  been  confirmed 
by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Impe- 
rial Institute,  who  assures  us  *^  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in  page 
298  and  the  following  pages  of  the  Life  of 
Father  de  Ravignan  can  not  admit  of  the 
smallest  doubt,"  and  that  this  ^'  great  con- 
fessor," as  the  medium  himself  calls  him, 
was  ^^  keenly  opposed  to  the  future  con- 
duct of  the  notorious  Thaumalurge.^^ 

That  ^^  his  services  in  France  were  in 

*  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  seen  the  origi- 
nal of  the  extract  from  M.  de  Pontlevoj  a  Vie  du  R, 
P,  de  Ravignan^  and  we  find  in  it  a  oonfirmation  of 
what  we  bare  ai>ove  stated.  In  order  to  enable  him 
to  contradict  the  statement  that  he  had  repudiated 
spirit  manif«*8taiiona,  Home  translates  sa  magie  by 
the  word  magic^  in  place  of  his  magie. 

f  Une  personne  tres  eclair^e,  dont  1e  regreUble 
Pdre  de  Ravignaa  m'a  legu4  la  bionTeillanoe,  IL  L* 
Abb^  de  Pontlevoy,  etc.— ife&in^e*  Scientifigvea  et 
Litteraires^  vol  U.  p.  489. 
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great  request  among  the  saTana,'^  is 
another  of  those  fiilsehoods  to  which  our 
medium  has  given  circulation.  We  are 
assured  that  none  of  the  eminent  savans 
in  Paris  patronized  Mr.  Home,  or  believed 
in  his  manifestations.  On  the  contrary, 
he  always  carefully  avoided  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Parisian  philosophers,  and  specially 
that  of  M.  Babinet,  the  illustrious  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute,  who  would  have 
looked  about  himself  as  sharply  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  spirits,  as  his  colleague  Sir 
David  Brewster  did  in  London.  When 
Prince  Napoleon  proposed  to  invite  Mr. 
Home  to  his  palace,  and.  hold  a  seance 
with  M.  Serres,  M.  Babinet,  and  M.  de 
Quatrefages — ^an  eminent  physiologist,  an 
eminent  natural  philosopher,  and  an  emi- 
nent naturalist,  all  members  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences — ^Mr.  Home  declined  the 
invitation  1  * . 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  preceding 
details  respecting  Mr.  Home's  reception 
at  Rome  and  Paris,  without  the  mortify- 
ing reflection  that  the  Protestant's  faith 
enters  into  a  warmer  and  a  closer  alliance 
with  spiritualism  than  that  of  the  Catholic; 
and  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
have  a  deeper  horror  than  our  Episcopalian 
friends  at  the  mischievous  art  '^  of  raising 
the  dead  to  amuse  the  living."  Without 
defending  the  latitudinarian  theology  now 
spreading  in  the  Church  of  England,  we 
scruple  not  to  assert  that  the  bishops  have 
as  high  a  duty  to  perform  in  calling  to  ac- 
count their  spirit-rapping  clergy,  and  their 
aristocratic  helpmates,  as  in  prosecuting 
Bishop  Colenso  and  the  essayists. 

With  the  exception  of  the  unpublished 
manifestations  exhibited  at  the  Tuileries, 
Mr.  Home  has  referred  to  a  small  number 
of  his  performances  in  Paris.  A  French 
Countess    S  had    imagined    twelve 

years  ago  that  her  brother,  having  tempo- 
rarily {he  peculiar  expression  of  a  fallen 
angel,  was  possessed  with  #  demon.  This 
infernal  expression  frequently  occurred 
wheii  he  was  calm  and  happy.  When 
Mr.  Home  was  looking  at  a  beautiful  mar- 
ble bust,  his  ^^  visage  changed,"  and  he 
was  ^Wiolently  agitated."  '^Madame," 
said  he,  '*  the  man  whose  bust  this  is,  is 
possessed  with  a  demon,"  adding  that  this 

*  Since  the  preceding  paragr&phe  were  written 
the  principal  facts  which  they  coutain  hare  been 
published  by  M.  L*  Abb6  tfoigno  in  his  able  journal, 
l/m  McmdeSf  IS  June,  1S68,  Tom.  i.  pp.  607.  He 
disUnc^lj  fltates,  that  abaolute  fniih  miy  be  plaoed 
in  the  stitement  of  Father  de  Pontlevoy. 


brother  would  *'  have  a  great  misfortune," 
and  be  '^delivered  from  his  enemies." 
Four  months  after  this,  the  Count  de 
P ^  the  brother,  lost  a  considerable 

Sart  of  bis  fortune  by  the  bankruptcy  of 
1.  Thurneyssen. 

Our  medium  performed  the  miracle  of 
healing  before  he  left  Paris.  The  lady 
mother  of  a  boy  who  had  been  deaf  for 
four  years  toas  toamsd  in  a  dream  to  seek 
Mr,  Home.  At  the  seance,  when  the 
boy's  head  was  resting  on  his  shoulder, 
the  medium  ^'  passed  his  hands  caressingly 
over  the  boy's  head,  upon  which  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed:  ^ Mamma,  I  hear  you.' 
The  cure  was  complete  and  permanent !" 

Mr.  Home's  sixth  chapter,  entitled  ^^  In 
America — 7%e  Press- Oang^'*  is  filled  with 
reprints  of  what  he  calls  the  false  and 
idle  fabrications,  respecting  his  doings, 
which  issued  from  the  French  and  English 
press.  His  object  in  publishing  them  is 
^^  to  show  the  reckless  invention  of  those 
wh{>  assume  to  enlighten  the  public  through 
the  press." 

From  America  he  returns  to  Paris  in 
May,  1857.  His  power  was  here  very 
great,  and  "  hundreds  of  all  classes  "  fre- 
quently saw  spirit-hands  "  writing  the  au- 
tograph of  tne  person  whose  spirit  was 
present." 

One  day,  when  dining  with  the  Baron- 
ess de  M ^  a  murdered  youth  stand- 
ing at  the  entrance  to  the  drawing-room 
proposed  to  go  with  him  to  see  his  father. 
Mr.  Home  having  declined  to  go,  the 
same  voice  asked  of  him  the  same  favor 
when  he  was  seated  at  table.  After  din- 
ner the  same  youth,  with  blood  on  his 
face,  induced  Mr.  Home  to  go  to  the 
father,  who,  from  the  description  given 
him,  recognized  the  figure  to  be  that  of 
his  murdered  sout  The  father  sought  Mr. 
Home,  in  order  to  "  have  his  own  me- 
dium ship  increased ;"  and  having  obtained 
this  boon,  he  was  greatly  comlorted  and 
relieved. 

At  this  time  *^  his  guardian  spirits  "  ad- 
vised our  author  to  go  to  Turkey ;  but 
after  he  had  packed  his  trunk,  they 
changed  their  mind  and  sent  him  to 
Baden-Baden,  where  he  exhibited  before 
the  King  of  Wurtemburg  and  the  present 
King  of  Prussia.  From  Baden-Baden  he 
went  to  Biarritz,  where  the  spirits  told 
him  that  ^^  trouble  was  in  store  for  him," 
but  that  in  the  end  *'  this  would  prove  to 
be  a  gain."  ^ 

At  Biarritz  new  forms  of  necromancy 
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were  seen.     At  the  chateau   of  Coant 

de  B the  spirits  wrote  "on  paper 

placed  before  them  on  the  table  full  in 
yiew."  Hands  appearing  distinctly  above 
a  table  were  seen  successively  to  take  up 
a  pencil  and  write.  A  large  hand,  in  its 
peculiar  autograph,  "  wrote  several  com- 
munications in  their  presence,  some  for 
his  wife,  who  was  at  the  table,  and  some 
to  other  persons  who  were  not  present. 
In  an  instant  the  Countess  de  B-- ex- 
claimed :  "  Why  are  yon  sitting  in  the 
air  ?"  and  the  medium  "  was  seen  raised 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  chair  with 
his  feet  not  touching  the  floor." 

"  I  was  now  impressed/'  says  the  wizard,  "to' 
leave  the  table,  and  was  soon  carried  to  tks 
lofty  ceiling.  The  Count  de  B— —  left  his 
place  at  the  table,  and  coming  under  where  I 
was,  said:  ^ Now,* Young  Home,  come  and  let 
mo  touch  your  feet.*  I  told  him  I  had  no  vo- 
lition in  the  matter,  but  perhaps  the  spirits 
would  kindly  allow  me  to  come  down  to  him. 
They  did  so,  by  floating  me  down,  and  my  ieet 
were  soon  in  his  outstretched  hands.  He 
seized  my  boots,  and  now  I  was  again  elevated, 
he  holding  tightly,  and  pulling  at  my  feet 
till  the  boots  I  wore,  which  had  elastic  sides, 
came  off  and  remained  his  hands." 

An  aristocratic  bootjack  1 

In  Holland  and  Italy,  which  our  author 
visited  in  succession,  nothing  very  new 
oharacteriased  his  manifestations.  An 
event,  however,  now  occnrred  of  great 
significance  in  the  life  of  a  magician. 
Accidentally  introduced  to  the  Countess 
de  Kouchelefi^,  he  was  asked  to  an  evening 
party  at  her  house.  When  entering  the 
supper  room  he  was  introduced  to  the 
countess's  sister,  a  young  lady  whom  he 
aaw  for  the  first  time. 


"  A  strange  impression  came  over  me  at  once, 
and  I  knew  she  was  to  be  my  wife.  When  we 
were  seated  at  table,  the  young  lady  turned  to 
me,  and  laughingly  said :  ^  Mr.  Home,  you  will 
be  married  before  the  year  is  ended.*  I  asked 
her  why  she  said  so ;  and  she  replied  that 
there  was  such  a  superstition  in  Russia,  when  a 
person  was  at  table  between  two  sisters.  I 
made  no  reply.  It  was  true.  In  twelve  days 
we  were  partially  engaged,  and  waiting  only 
the  consent  of  her  mother." 

The  family  of  his  JiancSe  went  in 
June  to  Petersburg,  where  Mr.  Home 
was  introduced  to  the  emperor,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  spirits.  Mr.  Home  was  mar- 
ried on  the  first  of  August,  1 858 ;  and  a 
short  time  after  this  event,  when  his  wife 


was  asleep,  he  saw  the  spirit  of  his  mo- 
ther come  into  the  room,  followed  by  his 
wife's  father.  His  wife  exclaimed :  '^  Dan- 
iel, there  is  some  one  in  the  room  with 
us.  It  is  your  mother,  and  near  her 
stands  my  father.  She  is  very  beautiful, 
and  I  am  not  afraid." 

In  furtherance  of  ^^  the  great  and  holy 
mission  intrusted  to  him,"  he  ^^did  a 
great  deal  of  good  "  when  in  the  Crimea 
with  his  brother-in-law ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  this,  *^  he  convinced  a  young  officer  of 
the  truths  of  immortality  by  what  he  saw 
in  his  presence,"  and  this  officer  gave  a 
supper  to  his  friends  to  inauffurate  his 
entrance  upon  a  new  life. 

In  January,  1 859,  when  suffering  from 
severe  internal  inflammation,  *' beyond 
the  power  of  his  physician,"  and  when 
sitting  with  his  wife  and  a  friend,  the  fol- 
lowing miracle  was  performed : 

• 
*'  My  hands,"  says  he,  "  were  suddenly  seised 
by  spirit  influence,  and  I  was  made  to  beat 
them  with  extreme  violence  upon  the  part 
which  was  so  extremely  sensitive  and  tender. 
My  wife  was  frightened,  and  would  have  en- 
deavored to  hold  my  hands;  but  my  friend, 
who  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  spirit  mani- 
festations, prevented  her.  I  felt  no  pain, 
though  the  violence  of  the  blows  whidb  I  con« 
tinned  giving  to  myself  made  the  bed  and  the 
whole  room  shake.  In  five  minutes*  time  the 
swelling  had  visibly  decreased,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  hand  b^an  to  t>e  more  gentle. 
In  an  hoiur  1  was  in  a  quiet  sleep,  and  on 
awaking  the  next  morning  I  found  the  disease 
had  left  me,  and  only  a  weakness  remained." 

^ext  in  importance  to  Mr.  Home's 
marriage,  is  the  birth  of  a  son  at  Peters- 
burg on  the  8th  May,  1859.  This  event 
was  preceded  by  strange  phenomena,  and 
heralded  by  almost  celestial  displays.  A 
few  hours  after  his  birth  ^*  birds  warbled 
for  several  hours,  as  if  singing  over  him.  A 
bright  star  appeared  several  times  directly 
over  his  heaa,  #here  it  remained  for  some 
moments,  and  then  moved  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  the  door,  where  it  disappear- 
ed." The  light  was  clearer  and  more 
distinctly  globular  than  any  other  that 
Home  had  seen ;  and  he  believes  that  the 
star  came  ^*  throngh  the  mediumship  of 
the  child,  who  had  manifested  on  several 
occasions  the  presence  of  the  gifV." 

The  mediumship  of  father,  wife,  and 
child  gave  birth  to  new  and  high  spirit- 
ual manifestations  a  week  after  the  christ- 
ening, and  when  the  parties  were  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Petersburg. 
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**One  evening/^  sajB  our  author,  "I  remem- 
ber one  of  my  friends  was  oonverted  from 
his  previous  unbelief  by  sedng  a  female  band, 
which  was  visible  to  all  of  us  in  the  room, 
slowly  forming  in  the  air,  a  few  inches  above 
the  table,  until  it  assumed  all  the  apparent 
materiality  of  a  real  hand.  The  hand  took  up 
a  pencil,  which  was  upon  the  table,  and  wrote 
with  it  a  communication  which  deeply  affected 
my  friend,  who  recognized  it  as  being  from  his 
mother.  The  general  belief  is  that  the  spirit 
bands  always  appear  from  beneath  the  table, 
and  already  formed ;  but  this  is  incorrect,  for 
on  many  occasions,  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons  at  a  time,  they  are  seen  to  be  formed 
m  the  full  sight  of  all,  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  described,  and  to  melt  away  as  it  were  in 
the  same  way.  Often,  too,  they  have  been  seen 
to  form  themselves  high  above  our  heads,  and 
from  thence  to  descend  upon  the  table,  and 
then  disappear." 

On  the  anniversary  of  his  marriage-day, 
while  Mr.  Home  was  embracing  his 
mother-in-law,  ''he  had  another  of  those 
singular  impressions  which  bo  often  come 
to  him  at  the  moment  of  external  contact." 
Snch  impressions,  he  thinks,  are  prod  need 
by  some  ''physical  substance  which 
causes  some  secret  chord  of  the  soul  to 
vibrate,  and  awaken  a  memory  of  the 
future,  or  that  a  flower  of  the  spring- 
time has  been  shadowed  forth  among  the 
chill  blasts  of  autumn  as  a  token  of  the 
never-ceasing  care  of  God,  our  loving 
Father,  for  his  children,  whether  in  the 
past,  present,  or  the  future,  all  being 
alike  known  to  him."  During  this  em- 
brace, 

**I  distinctly  saw^  at  the  first  moment  of 
touching  my  mother-in-law,  that  after  I  should 
leave  Ostend  we  should  meet  no  more  on  earth. 
This  impressional  prediction  did,  as  has  ever 
been  the  case  with  those  which  have  come  to 
me  in  this  way,  prove  correct" 

She  died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  1660,  when  he  was  in 
England. 

hi  November,  1859,  when  in  Paris,  and 
when  Mr.  Home  was  absent  from  his 
house,  rappings  were  heard  upon  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  was  his 
wife  with  the  child  and  his  nurse.  The 
spirits  having  been  asked  who  the  me- 
dmm  was,  replied  "  that  it  was  the  sleep- 
ing child;"  .  ,  .  "but  that  they 
would  not  manifest  through  him,  as  the 
€Umo8phere  which  they  made  U9e  of  toas 
necesadry  for  his  physical  development 
in  the  tuUural  toorldJ*^  For  this  kind 
reason  "  they  bad  never  from  this  time 
VOL.  LX.— NO.  2 


but  once  had  any  external  evidence  of 
any  spirit  presence  through  the  child, 
though  he  has  given  up  many  indicationa 
of  his  being  a  seer." 

When  in  England,  between  the  end  of 
November,  1859,  and  the  24th  of  July, 
1860,  manifestations  in  Mr.  Homers  pres- 
ence "were  seen  and  investigated  by 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  from 
statesmen  down  to  those  in  humble  life ;" 
but  in  place  of  giving  his  own  description 
of  these,  he  has  selected  from  the  Spirit- 
ual Magazine  and  other  ioumals,  por- 
tions of  the  descriptions  published  by  the 
parties  who  saw  them.  These  gentlemen 
were  Mr.  Pears,  Mr.  J.  6.  Crawford, 
Mr.  Wason,  and  others,  male  and  female. 
Many  of  the  usual  phenomena  were  ex- 
hibited  at  the  seances  thus  described. 
Mr.  Pears  testifies  that  a  table,  after  un- 
dulating movements  "  as  if  its  top  were 
flexible,''  rose  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches  clear  of  the  floor — that  the 
spirits  of  deceased  children  of  Mrs.  Cox 
and  himself  deliberately  rapped — that  his 
gi'andfather  and  he  had  a  tough  struggle 
with  a  bell  under  the  table — and  that  the 
presence  of  the  "  old,  Quaker-like  man, 
though  not  a  Quaker,"  was  assumed  by 
Mr.  Home,  who,  by  handshaking,  charac- 
teristic words,  gestures,  and  allusions,  in- 
telligible only  to  Mr.  Pears,  acted  the 
grandfather,  whom  he  never  saw,  so 
admirably  as  to  astonish  the  grandson. 

At  the  seance  described  by  Mr.  J.  6. 
Crawford,  in  a  room  "  so  dark  that  they 
could  not  see  each  other,"  Mr.  Home  rose 
in  the  air,  and  Mr.  C.  "  indubitably  /elt 
t/ie  soles  of  both  his  boots  some  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  theflootP  "  Touch  me 
not,  or  I  shall  come  down,"  cried  the 
man-balloon  ;  but  though  not  touched,  he 
came  down. 

**  In  less  than  five  minutes  after  this  he  re- 
marked, '  I  am  again  ascending  ;*  and  from  the 
sound  of  his  voice  we  could  not  but  infer  that 
he  was  actually  rising  toward  the  ceiling  of 
the  ante-room.  He  thenappeared  to  float  undur 
the  archway,  then  to  rise  to  the  cornice  of  the 
room  we  were  sitting  in ;  and  we  heard  him 
quite  distinctly  make  three  cross  marks  on  the 
ceiling,  beside  doing  some  other  writing.  Then 
he  came  softly  down,  and  lay  stretched  out 
with  his  back  on  the  table ;  in  which  position 
we  found  him  when  the  gas  was  lighted,  and 
when  we  distinctly  saw  the  marks  on  the  ceil- 
ing which  we  had  heard  him  make." 

In  his  comment  on  this  grand  ascent, 
Mr.  Home  tells  us  that  if  his   feet  are 
18 
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touched,  or  if  he  is  anxiously  eazed  at, 
till  he  has  risen  above  the  heads  in  the 
room,  he  invariably  comes  down;  bat 
when  he  is  fairly  above  heads,  looking  or 


[October* 


touching  has  no  effect.    It  is,  he  conjec- 
tures, from  some  break  in  the  magnetiem 
in  the  former  case,  and  not  in  the  latter. 
(to  bb  cokcludbd.) 
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From   the    North    British   Berlew. 


THE   EDUCATION   AND   MANAGEMENT   OF   THE   IMBECILE.' 


It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years 
that  public  and  systematic  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
educate  idiotic  and  imbecile  children,  and 
to  provide  a  home  for  the  incurable.  In 
1847  that  movement  was  begun  in  Lon- 
don, which  has  led  to  the  erection  of  the 
**  Asylum''  at  Earlswood,  near  Redhill, 
Surrey,  and  which  now  contains  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  patients,  bein^ 
two  hundred  and  thirty-four  males  and 
one  hundred  and  three  females.  The 
Asylum  at  Essex  Hall,  near  Colchester,  is 
an  of^hoot  of  this.  The  name  of  Andrew 
Reed  will  always  be  associated  with  this 
charitable  enterprise,  as  its  earliest  pro- 
moter and  firm  friend,  and  who,  dying 
lately,  bequeathed  one  thousand  pounds 
to  the  funds  of  the  Earlswood  school. 
More  recently  a  society  has  been  workine 
in  Scotland  to  the  same  end.  The  small 
and  well-conducted  institution  at  Baldo- 


^  Annual  Reports  of  ihe  Cftneral  Board  of  Commta- 
turners  m  Lunacy  for  Seo(land^  1851^1863. 

Anntud  Reports  of  Iks  Asylum  for  Idiots  ai  Earls' 
wood,  instikilod  OcUfber,  1847. 

Earlswood  and  its  Inmaies,  Bj  the  .Rev.  Eownr 
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van  bein^  manifestly  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  Scottish  imbeciles,  after  much 
labor  in  collecting  Amds  an  institution  on 
the  model  of  that  at  Earlswood  has  been 
/ounded  at  Larbert,  capable  of  accom- 
modating fifty  inmates.  The  Scottish 
Lunacy  Commissioners  have  made  careful 
and  systematic  inquines  of  great  value 
into  the  number  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  in 
Scotland  ;  they  estimate  ihsLi  there  are 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-six, 
of  whom  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
were  ascertained  to  be  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that 
one  h^  of  these  are  improvable,  and 
would  derive  benefit  from  special  training 
in  idiot  schools.  They  think  it  certain, 
however,  that  the  number  of  young  idiots 
must  be  greater  than  is  here  stated ;  we 
might  therefore  conjecturally  put  the  num« 
ber  fit  for  school  training  at  about  two 
hundred.  The  plans  of  the  school  at  Lar- 
bert provide  for  two  hundred  cases,  at  an 
estimated  total  outlay  of  ten  thousand 
pounds — a  large  sum  to  raise  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  But  this  would  be  only  the 
first  item  in  the  cost;  a  similar  sum 
would  be  needed  annually  to  maintwi  the 
institution  efficiently,  and  this  because  of 
the  great  expenses  incurred  in  the  educsr 
tion  of  this  class  of  children. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  in  words  what 
mental  condition  is  included  under  the 
terms  idiotic,  fiituous,  and  imbecile.  Pro- 
fessor Laycock  states  that  the  phrase,  *^  a 
fiituous  person,"  seems  to  indicate  an  indir 
vidual  who  is  incapable  of  thought  and 
understanding,  either  from  congenital  de- 
fect, or  from  some  disease  of  the  brain,  as 
acute  mania,  inflammation,  epilepsy,  tuber* 
cular  disease ;  or,  in  short,  defective  nutri* 
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tion  from  any  permanent  cause.  The 
phrase  is  synonymoas  with  ^^  dement,''  or 
even  "idiot."  Properly,  however,  an 
**  idiot"  is  a  person  who,  from  birth,  or 
at  least  very  early  infancy,  has  been  with- 
ont  anderstanding,  and  more  or  less  defec- 
tive in  the  sentiments,  emotions,  and  in- 
stincts. A  true  idiot  is  incapable  of  instruc- 
tion and  self-control;  otherwise  he  is  rather 
an  imbecile.  Between  complete  idiocy  and 
slight  imbecility  there  is,  however,  every 
conceivable  degree  of  defect.  Idiots  have 
often  repulsive  defects  in  the  bodily  organ- 
ization generally,  as  well  as  in  the  brain. 
They  slaver,  are  unable  to  vocalize  qr 
utter  human  speech  intelligibly,  or  even  to 
speak  at  all.  This  arises  in  some  from  a 
defective  formation  of  the  tongue  and 
organs  of  speech,  but  in  others  it  is  a  cere- 
bral defect.  They  have  a  very  imperfect 
power  of  volition,  so  that  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs  act  irregularly ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, to  such  an  extent  aa  is  seen  in  the 
disease  termed  St.  Yitus's  dance,  while 
paralytic  deformities  are  not  uncommon. 
Curious  automatic  actions,  or  habitual 
movements,  are  almost  universal.  The 
senses  and  sensibilities  are  often  defective  ; 
the  eyes  oscillate,  are  myopic,  bleared; 
the  ears  malformed,  but  hearing  rarely  de- 
fective ;  the  skin  little  sensible  to  impres- 
sions, or  morbidly  tender ;  taste  and  smell 
frequently  deficient  or  perverted,  so  that 
there  is  gross  voracity  and  filthiness  of 
feeding.  The  general  faculties  of  the 
mind,  such  as  attention,  memory,  ideation, 
and  imagination,  are  almost  wholly  want- 
ing in  the  completely  idiotic.  When, 
however,  some  one  faculty  is  active,  the 
idiot  usually  manifests  considerable  capa- 
city in  regard  to  that  one,  and  the  sys- 
tematic exercise  of  it  can  thus  be  made 
available  to  educating  the  faculties  gen- 
erally. 

^  It  is  obvious  from  all  these  considera- 
tions, that  a  school  for  idiotic  and  imbe- 
dle  children  must  require  a  series  of  de- 
partments for  training  which  no  other 
school  need  have ;  for  even  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs  in  many  cases  require  to  be  ed- 
ucated, so  as  to  act  together  in  volition, 
before  any  other  step  in  education  can  be 
taken.  And  as  the  sooner  the  education 
be^ns,  the  more  successful  will  be  the 
training,  such  a  school  must  include  all 
the  appliances  of  a  nursery.  At  Earls- 
wood,  out  of  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
inmates  in  1861,  there  were  forty-four 
ohildten  in  the  **  nursery ;"  of  these,  ten, 


from  palsy  or  other  causes,  were  unable  to 
walk,  eighteen  could  not  feed  themselveSi 
thirty-eight  could  not  dress  themselves, 
and  the  remaining  six,  though  able  to  put 
on  their  clothes,  could  not  rasten  them  or 
wash  themselves.  An  *4nfirmary,"  for 
the  special  care  of  the  sick,  is  also  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  domestic  arrangements. 
At  Earlswood  there  is  a  *^  sanatonum"  for 
the  decrepit  of  each  sex.  Out  of  ninety- 
seven  females,  seventy-seven  were  in  the 
sanatorium ;  and  of  these,  thirty-five  re- 
quired to  have  their  food  minced,  but  fed 
tnemselves  with  spoons;  sixteen  could 
dress  themselves  and  help  others ;  thirty- 
five  could  partly  dress  themselves,  and 
twenty-six  were  wholljr  unable  to  do  this. 
Of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  boys  in 
the  ^*  sanatorium"  out  of  a  total  of  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  male  inmates, 
seventv-four  required  their  food  to  be 
minced  and  used  spoons,  two  required  to 
be  fed,  and  two  could  not  walk ;  while  forty- 
feur  could  only  partially  dress  themselves, 
and  forty-four  could  not  put  on  their  clothes 
at  all.  Then,  when  in  the  *^  schools," 
each  child  requires  individual  attention  in 
order  to  bring  his  dormant  faculties  into 
activity  or  repress  vicious  propensities; 
and  in  the  ^^  workshops"  there  must  not 
only  be  employments  suited  to  eadi  pecu- 
liar case,  but  skilled  instructors,  with  pecu- 
liar qualifications  for  their  duties.  Other 
sources  of  increased  cost  of  management 
are  found  in  the  tendency  to  destroy  and 
wear  out  clothing  rapidly,  in  the  need  for 
a  larger  supply  of  nutritive  food  than  is 
required  by  children  in  health,  and  even 
in  the  comparatively  greater  expenditure 
on  toys  or  instruments  of  education. 
From  all  these  considerations,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  private  charity  will  ever 
overtake  the  education  of  the  poor  ednca- 
ble  idiots  and  imbeciles  in  Scotland,  even 
although  it  be  supplemented,  as  at  Earls- 
wood, by  the  profits  of  e^ducating  the 
children  of  the  higher  classes. 

If,  however,  we  examine  the  question 
as  one  of  political  economy,  and  not  of 
mere  philanthropy,  it  seems  very  certain 
that,  however  costlv  the  proper  care  and 
education  of  our  idiots  and  imbeciles  may 
be,  the  cost  of  neglecting  them  is,  and  wiU 
be,  greater.  We  can  not,  with  Spartan- 
like severity,  put  them  to  death  in  infancy ; 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  will  take  care 
that  year  by  year  the  causes  of  disease 
and  death  which  affect  them  shall  be 
obviated,  and  thus  there  will  be  agrad- 
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uallj  increasiDg  number  of  idiots  living  to 
be  maintained,  and  maintained  in  idleness, 
if  not  trained  to  the  kind  of  labor  they 
are  fitted  for.  Nor  would  publio  opinion 
sanction  the  neglect  and  cruel  treatment  for 
the  future  of  the  idiots  of  Scotland,  which 
the  laborious  and  valuable  researches  of 
the  medical  commissioners  have  revealed ; 
for  it  is  only  simple  truth  to  say,  that  the 
condition  of  the  Scottish  idiots  is  alike  dis- 
graceful, whether  considered  as  a  question 
of  political  economy,  philanthropy,  or 
Christian  duty. 

The  reports  of  the  commissioners  are 
not  bulky  blue-books,  but  they  are  not 
popular  reading  in  this  age  of  sensation 
literature.  A  few  excerpts  may  therefore 
be  useful.  It  is  clear  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, there  is  no  training  to  labor  of 
the  idiotic,  no  restraint  on  their  passions, 
no  reverence  or  regard  for  the  olighted 
forms  of  humanity  which  they  present. 
It  seems,  indeed,  that  even  parents  fail  in 
their  duties,  and  seek  to  maKe  a  profit  out 
of  their  idiotic  offspring.  "  I  K>und  two 
helpless  idiot  brothers,  living  with  their 
parents,"  Dr.  Mitchell  states,  "  by  whom 
they  were  most  shamefully  neglected, 
and  whose  sole  desire  seemed  to  be  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  their  children's  mis- 
fortune, expressing  a  wish  to  have  them 
removed,  and  using  them  as  a  screw 
to  extort  a  larger  parochial  allowance. 
They  spoke  in  a  heartless  and  unfeeling 
manner  of  their  boys."  Before  these 
wretched  children  could  be  removed  to 
better  care,  one  of  them  was  burnt  to 
death  in  consequence  of  neglect,  although 
the  risk  of  this  calamity  had  been  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  to  their  parents.  Here 
is  another  example  of  like  cruelty  and 
neglect  toward  a*n  idiotic  woman  in 
Lewis:  " By  no  description  can  I  convey 
an  idea  of  the  miserv,  filth,  and  degrada- 
tion in  which  I  found  her.  Like  the  dog, 
she  sleeps  in  the  ashes  at  the  fireside, 
without  even  the  pretence  of  a  bed.  I 
found  her  half  naked,  and  on  her  shoulders 
nothing  but  a  bit  of  old  sacking,  shawl* 
ways.  The  hair  never  was  combed." 
Now  this  idiot  lived  with  her  relatives, 
and  was  not  a  pauper,  for  she  inherited  a 
share  of  her  fatner  s  property,  stock,  and 
interest  in  the  farm,  to  an  amount  which, 
if  sunk  in  an  annuity,  would  probably 
have  gone  far  to  provide  her  comforts. 
Yet  she  was  allowed  Iw  her  relatives  to 
live  in  a  condition  whicn  no  brute  animal 
would  endure.    Parochial  aatborities  are 


not  less  careless,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing example,  (which  is  by  no  means 
an  exceptional  case,)  from  the  Fourth 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  (1862): 
"E.  G.,  a^t.  41.  A  large-featured,  ^b- 
bous-jawed  dwarf,  whose  hair  is  so  thick, 
matted,  and  solid,  that  the  dimension  ot 
the  head  could  not  be  estimated.  .  .  . 
Sees  and  hears,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  she  distinguishes  pain,  cold,  or 
heat.  She  does  not  walk,  but  creeps. 
From  the  deformity  and  contraction  of 
her  legs,  falls  in  attemptmg  to  stand  or 
walk,  but  may  crawl  to  the  door.  Of 
dirty  habits.  Can  not  wash  or  dress  her* 
self.  Found  groveling  among  ashes  close 
to  the  fire,  in  which  the  nates  have  formed 
a  nest  or  shallow  pit,  in  which  she  crouches 
during  the  day.  Has  often  fallen  into  the 
fire  and  been  burned.  Her  body  bears 
many  cicatrices.  She  scratches  her  skin 
furiously,  and  has  denuded  it  in  various 
places,  and  to  a  great  extent.  Sometimes 
sits  up  during  the  whole  night,  roaring, 
howling,  and  biting.  .  .  •  Bed  of 
breckan  in  a  box  near  to  fir^  in  kitchen, 
all  shockingly  filthy.  Clothing  black  and 
disgusting.  The  house  was  ruinous,  fur- 
nitureless,  bare,  wet,  cold,  dark,  filthy. 
Her  brother  and  she  live  together.  He 
sleeps  on  loose  straw,  old  and  dirty,  under 
a  ragged  blanket."  Perhaps  the  grossest 
result  of  the  neglect  of  the  idiotic  is  their 
begetting  and  bearing  idiotic  children. 
Male  idiots — ^young  robust  imbecile  lads — 
are  allowed  to  lead  lives  of  absolute  idle- 
ness, and  learn  nothing  but  vicious  habits ; 
erotic  women  are  un  watched  and  uncared 
for. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  these  dark 
pictures  of  the  results  of  the  grossest  ig- 
norance and  neglect  are  not  wholly  unre- 
deemed by  brighter  examples.  In  Dum* 
bartonshire  there  are  numerous  illustra* 
tions  of  idiotic,  imbecile,  and  demented 
persons  proving  useful ;  and  several  of  the 
parishes  have  made  great  efforts,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board,  to  place 
their  fatuous  paupers  with  emplovers,  un- 
der conditions  to  favor  and  develop  their 
usefulness,  with  encouraging  success. 
And  doubtless  it  would  be  as  auxiliary 
to  these  efforts  that  the  education  of  idiots 
and  imbeciles  in  some  handicraft  would 
be  most  advantageous,  and  thus  preclude 
the  expensive  alternative  of  shutting  them 
up  in  an  asylum  or  poor-house.  In  Dunv 
friesshire  a  pauper  idiot  has  been  taught 
at  home  to  knit  and  sew,  do  household 
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work  under  direction,  and  earns  regnlarly 
one  shilling  weekly  by  going  messages; 

Jet  she  can  not  tell  how  many  fingers  she 
as,  nor  know  the  day  of  the  weekt  In 
another  case  of  home  teaching,  the  descrip- 
tion reads  like  a  little  ^^  Earlswood." 
There  were  five  idiotic  children  of  one 
family,  all  tanght  to  be  useful  by  their 
mother  and  a  brother.  *'  One  brother  is 
wholly  unproductive,  but  even  he  takes 
an  interest  in  the  garden  and  pigs.  The 
other  three  break  stones  and  do  harvest 
work  under  direction,  and  earn  a  little 
steadily.  The  sister  is  very  useful  with- 
in doors,  assisting  her  mother  in  all  kinds 
of  household  work.  The  house  and  gar- 
den have  been  brought  to  their  present 
state  of  unexceptionable  cleanliness,  order, 
and  propriety,  oy  work  during  after  hours ; 
and  ail  the  brothers  assist,  each  in  his  own 
way,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  To 
all  of  them  it  is-  an  object  of  pride.  Even 
the  most  idiotic  of  them  insisted  on  point- 
ing out  to  me  *THB  muckle  cabbage,'  and 
seemed  delighted  with  my  praise.'^ 

Experience  is  beginning  to  convince 
educators  that  with  children  of  ordinary 
intellect  it  is  far  better  to  intermingle 
work  with  book-teaching ;  but  it  has  long 
been  shown  that  it  is  an  entire  fallacy  to 
teach  or  to  try  to  teach  the  idiotic  and 
imbecile  in  the  dull  scholastic  way.  At 
Earlswood,  in  1863,  there  were  employed 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  inmates  out 
of  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  thirty 
seven.  Of  the  males,  sixteen  are  carpen- 
ters, thirteen  shoemakers,  seventy-one 
mat- weavers  and  helpers  in  the  mat-shops, 
eleven  basket-makers,  sixteen  tailors, 
twenty-five  workers  on  the  farm  and  gar- 
dens, one  plumber,  thirteen  employed  in 
the  house,  four  in  the  laundry — ^total,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  males  employed  out 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  Of  the 
females,  sixty-six  are  employed  out  of  one 
hundred  and  three,  namely:  twenty  in 
household  work  and  forty-six  in  needle- 
work. But  varied  work  is  given :  thus, 
although  twenty-five  males  are  employed 
constantly  on  the  farm  and  gardens,  a 
much  larger  number  take  part  m  periodi- 
cal out-door  occupations,  such  as  hay- 
making and  harvesting.  That  this  labor 
is  not  merely  useful  as  a  training  for  the 
children  is  proved  by  one  of  the  items  of 
the  receipts  from  Dec.  31, 1861,  to  Dec. 
31,  1862,  namely:  ^^Farm  and  kitchen- 
garden  produce  sold,  £1087  12s.,'^  besides 
supplying  the  establishment ;    while  the 


^*  expenses  ^'  of  these  are  put  down  at 
£835  Is.  lid.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor 
of  the  workers  of  £262  28.  Id.  Under 
the  head  ^^  Workshops,  Materials,  and 
Wages,"  the  expenses  were  £191  15s.  9d,, 
and  the  work  sold  £134  2b.,  showing  an 
apparent  loss  of  £57  13s.,  which,  if  real, 
may  be  held  to  represent  the  cost  of 
the  handicraft  training,  but  which  was 
probably  no  loss  at  all.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Sidney  states  that  all  the  clothes  for  the 
elected  cases  of  boys  are  made  by  the 
tailors,  and  also  the  uniforms  of  the  at- 
tendants. He  found  eleven  at  work  as 
tailors,  and  all  in  high  glee  with  a  figure 
of  "Punch,"  which  had  been  brought 
into  the  shop  to  have  his  nose  and  jacket 
mended  preparatory  to  a  grand  perfoi-m- 
ance.  One  of  the  assistant  cooks  in  the 
kitchen  (an  imbecile  boy)  had  changed 
his  white  dress  and  cap,  and  was  diligent- 
ly plying  his  needle  at  Punch.  Another 
of  the  cooks  was  also  a  shoemaker,  and 
was  very  proud  of  bis  work.  Another, 
who  is  a  tailor,  makes  a  good  bricklayer ; 
so  that  not  a  few  were  made  generally 
useful. 

But  some  of  them  display  remarkable 
aptitude  for  particular  pursuits.  For  ex- 
ample, in  one  of  the  apartments  there  is 
what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney  calls  "  a  splen- 
did model  of  a  man-of-war,"  thirteen  and 
a  half  feet  long,  made  by  one  of  the  car- 
penters, adding :  "  It  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  constructor  of  such  a 
beautiful  piece  of  naval  architecture  in 
miniature  could  be  an  idiot."  This  idiotic 
workman^s  drawings  eicite  like  admira* 
tion  as  his  carpenter's  work ;  he  painted 
very;  effectively  the  proscenium  of  the 
miniature  theater  of  the  establishment, 
and  made  an  excellent  copy  of  a  Land- 
seer.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  true  idiot ; 
with  special  powers  above  the  average, 
yet  defective  mentally  below  the  least 
gifted  of  ordinary  men.  Mr.  Sidney  men 
tions  several  instances  of  a  similar  kind. 
One  boy,  for  example,  with  very  feeble 
general  powers,  has  so  good  a  memory 
for  dates  that  he  is  called  the  *^  house 
almanac."  He  can  also  draw  well,  and 
work  in  the  garden.  Another,  who  as- 
sists in  the  kitchen,  is  called  the  '*  his- 
torical cook,"  from  his  singular  power 
of  recollecting  many  of  the  leading  facts 
in  both  ancient  and  modern  history.  An- 
other, musically  inclined,  can  imitate,  on 
a  large  horn  made  of  brown  paper,  the 
tones  of  a  trumpet,  and  played  ^^  Partarut 
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joour  la  Syrie^^  for  Mr.  Sidney  in  an  ani- 
mated manner  and  in  good  time.  Others 
are  good  mimics,  and  have  a  spice  of  wit 
and  Dumor.  One,  a  speechless  girl,  has  a 
most  hnmorons  expression  of  countenance, 
and  has  a  pantomimic  sien  for  nearly  every 
member  of  the  househdd.  Another  girl, 
with  thick  utterance,  has  an  astonishing 
memory  and  power  of  imitation,  so  that 
she  can  repeat  brief  addresses  that  she  has 
beard  word  for  word,  with  an  exact  imi- 
tation of  the  gestures  and  even  emphasis 
of  the  speaker ;  yet  so  imbecile  intellectn- 
allv,  that  she  would  try  to  fit  a  spherical 
bbllow  ball  with  a  pyramid  or  a  cube. 
Another,  a  boy,  a  complete  imbecile,  will 
take  up  a  newspaper  and  pretend  to  read 
a  portion  of  it,  all  the  while  inrenting 
what  he  pretends  to  read ;  as,  for  example : 
^Shocking  accident  in  the  city. — A  fat 
lady,  with  a  very  large  muslin  dress,  was 
run  over  in  Bishopgate-street  by  an  omni- 
bus, and  her  dress  was  torn  all  to  tatters, 
and  scattered  to  the  wind.  An  inquest 
was  held  at  the  public-house  to  which  she 
was  carried :  verdict,  a  shower  of  pigs^ 
feaJthtrs^  All  this  was  pretended  to  be 
read,  with  a  seriocomic  voice  and  coun- 
tenance. 

The  different  departments  of  handicraft 
training  at  Earlswood  have  their  special 
devotees.  Some  of  the  cooks,  in  cap  and 
white  apron,  seem  to  be  enthusiastic 
artists.  The  carpenter's  shop  is  a  special 
subject  of  deli^nt.  The  chests  of  tools 
are  kept  in  admirable  order,  and  the  work 
is  most  satisfactory.  The  veneering,  Mr. 
Sidney  states,  is  particularly  good.  All 
the  woodwork  for  the  theater  was  done  by 
the  boys,  and  as  neatly  planed  and  fitted 
as  the  work  of  regular  mechanics.  But, 
from  that  vanity  and  love  of  praise  which 
is  so  overmastering  and  yet  useful  a  senti- 
ment in  the  imbecsie,  a  visit  to  the  shop 
is  not  altogether  safe  to  the  visitor,  unless 
he  takes  care  of  himself;  for  the  inmates 
crowd  around  him,  all  very  proud  of  their 
work — one  carrying  a  heavy  door,  another 
a  window-frame,  another  a  great  heavy 
box,  cr^ng:  ^^Look  here,  look  here!  I 
made  this  f'  and  all  with  no  small  chance 
of  one  of  their  weighty  specimens  com- 
ing  down  on  his  feet.  The  farm,  too,  is 
a  never-ceasing  delight.  One  boy,  whom 
Mr.  Sidney  hsd  formerly  known  at  Essex 
Hall  as  a  tailor,  was  recognized  by  him  at 
Earlswood,  and  asked  vi  he  was  still  a 
tailor.  He  replied,  like  one  who  fimdes 
he  has  made  a  step  upward,  very  em- 


phatically :  "  No,  sir,  I  am  a  farmer."  He 
was  as  proud  of  working  at  the  land  as 
any  villager  could  be  who  had  left  the 
board  and  thimble  to  cultivate  some  acres 
of  his  own.  One  of  these  ^^  farmers,"  in 
his  country  coat  and  broad-brimmed  hat, 
looked  the  very  image  of  a  working  as^* 
culturist,  and  took  excellent  care  of  a 
most  beautiful  sow  and  her  eleven  suck* 
lings ;  but  he  could  not  count  to  eleven 
audibly— -could  only  indeed  get  as  far  as 
four.  His  principle  of  animal  manage- 
ment was,  however,  not  the  less  sound. 
'^Feed  'em  well,  feed  'em  well;  keep  'em 
dean,"  was  his  remark,  as  he  showed  Mr. 
Sidney  the  cows.  Kor  are  these  children 
without  a  sense  of  religion,  as  Mr.  Sidnev 
found  on  observation  and  special  exami- 
nation. Indeed,  as  to  all  the  moral  senti- 
ments, many  of  them  seem  to  be  much 
superior  to  another  class  of  imbeciles  we 
shall  shortly  notice,  and  capable  of  all  the 
higher  emotions.  It  is  through  this  class 
of  feelings,  in  truth,  that  they  are  most 
effectually  guided  and  exciteid  to  effort 
and  industry. 

It  is  hardly  necessair  to  say,  that 
idiotic  or  imbecile  children  are  seldom 
sufficientlv  trained  to  be  able  to  take  care 
of  thenoselves  in  after  life,  although  excep- 
tional instances  do  occur.  Three  pupuia 
left  Earlswood  last  year,  who  are  now  en- 
tirely self-su[^rting.  One  of  these,  who, 
when  admitted,  appeared  sullen  and  good 
for  nothing,  and  could  not  learn  the  sim* 
plest  thinn,  now  resides  in  lodgings  at 
Kotting  Hill,  and  earns  four  shillings  a 
day.  Sut  a  considerable  proportion  may 
be  so  trained  and  educated  as  to  be  able 
to  earn  their  own  living  when  placed 
under  proper  superintendence,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances and  employments  suited  to 
their  peculiar  powers.  How  important  • 
even  this  degree  of  training  is,  can  easily 
be  shown.  There  were  until  lately  seven 
aged  imbeciles  of  one  family  in  an  asylum 
near  Edinburgh,  who  have  cost  a  small 
Scotch  parish  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  per  annum  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  These  were  all  of  the  educable 
class,  and  under  appropriate  management 
could  have  been  taught  to  earn  their  own 
living,  with  a  large  addition  to  their  hap* 
piness.  And  for  those  not  capable  of  so 
much  education  as  this  implies,  training 
will  eradicate  many  bad  and  vicious  habits, 
which  render  their  maintenance  costly, 
their  existence  a  social  nuisance,  and  their 
lives  unhappy.    It  is  dear,  however,  both 
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from  the  laborious  researches  of  the  Medi- 
cal Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland 
and  the  experience  gained  at  Earlswood, 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  idiotic 
and  imbecile  wul  always  be  found  wholly 
incapable  of  self-help,  either  because  of 
complete  deprivation  of  reason  or  else 
from  helpless  paralysis  of  the  limbs  and 
deprivation  of  the  senses.  For  such  an 
asylum  only  is  needed,  where  they  mav 
have  shelter  and  protection,  and  so  much 
restraint  of  their  animal  appetites  as  will 
prevent  them  hurting  each  other  or  the 
pnblic,  and  propagating  their  kind  ;  and 
m  which  the  costly  staff  necessary  to  con- 
duct the  school  may  be  dispensed  with. 
But  in  all  cases  the  capacity  for  training 
and  self-help  should  be  first  tested,  and 
the  incapacity  proved  experimentally ;  for, 
in  numerous  instances,  idiots  who  have 
appeared  to  be  wholly  uneducable,  when 
thus  tested  have  manifested  very  singu* 
lar  powers.  And  even  as  to  those  capa- 
ble of  some  degree  of  education  there 
should  be  a  classification,  so  that  the 
paralytic,  the  deformed  in  person,  the 
epileptic,  and.  all  with  corporeal  defects 
requiring  special  service,  may  be  separated 
from  those  of  a  healthy  bodily  organiza* 
tion.  Among  the  merely  imbecile  there 
are  very  numerous  degrees  of  defective 
intellect.  Many  youths,  indeed,  who  are 
utterly  incapable  of  acquiring  book  know- 
ledge at  school,  and  pronounced  to  be  in- 
corrigible dunces  by  the  classical  or 
mathematical  masters,  are  capable  of  be- 
ing trained  into  first-class  operatives, 
artists,  engineers,  or  mechanics :  so  that 
all  that  is  needed  for  them  is  an  industrial 
BohooL  Certainly,  for  many  children  of 
a  higher  social  rank  such  schools  would 
be  a  great  boon;  and  youths  who  are 
now,  because  of  their  incapacity  for  pro- 
fessional or  '^g:enteel"  pursuits,  a  burden 
upon  their  families,  ana  too  often  a  dis- 
grace, because  living  in  both  idleness  and 
vice,  might  be  rendered  fit  for  industrial 
occupations  either  at  home  or  in  the 
colonies.  We  ma^  therefore  fairly  urge 
the  great  public  utility  and  profit  of  this 
new  class  of  what  may  be  termed  schools 
fior  industrial  education,  even  when  view- 
ed exclusively  in  their  economical  aspects. 
It  is  further  to  be  urged,  however,  that 
tiiese  schools  may  ultimately  have  an 
important  influence  in  checking  the  spread 
of  vice  and  crime.  We  have  written 
only  of  the  imbecile  in  body  and  intellect; 
but  these  schools,  by  the  experience  they 


will  supply,  and  the  practical  knowledge 
of  human  nature  which  they  ought  to 
add  to  the  common  stock,  must  be  ex^ 
pected  to  throw  a  light  on  the  condition 
of  those  imbeciles  who  are  chiefly  deficient 
in  the  moral  sense.     This  class  is  not| 

Eerhaps,  very  capable  mentally,  but  they 
ave  often  mudi  beauty  and  grace  of 
person;  and  have  seldom  any  corporeal 
deformitv  or  defect  whatever,  or  any 
thing  which  indicates  to  the  ordinary 
^observer  an  imbecile  nature.  Yet  they 
are,  in  truth,  moral  imbeciles.  They  have 
no  power  of  self-government,  little  power 
of  acquiriqg  knowledge,  less  love  for  it, 
and  a  large  capacity  for  the  utmost  self- 
indulgence,  regardless  of  all  those  motives 
of  fear  or  afiection  which  influence  even 
the  idiotic.  The  leading  characteristics 
of  this  class  of  imbeciles  vary  according 
to  their  sex,  their  rank  in  life,  and  the 
education  and  trainingthey  have  received. 
Thousands  of  them  from  tne  lower  classes 
fill  the  prisons  of  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  constitute  the  irrecudmably  vicious 
class  of  criminals.  Thousands  more  in 
the  middle  and  higher  ranks  are  pests  to 
their  families,  a  disgrace  to  their  friends, 
a  never-ceasing  calamity  to  their  parents, 
and  often  end  their  days  either  in  an 
asylum,  a  prison,  a  workhouse,  or  an 
hospital,  according  as  they  are  the  victims 
of  their  crimes  or  their  vices.  Pleasure 
is  their  sole  aim ;  and  they  sacrifice  every 
thine  to  the  attainment  of  a  temporary 
gratification.  Being  devoid  of  prescience 
or  forethought,  they  are  utterly  regardless 
of  consequences  to  themselves  or  others ; 
and  being  usually  incapable  of  true  social 
or  domestic  aflections,  they  have  little  re^ 
gard  for  the  happiness  of  father  or  mother, 
brother  or  sister,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
minister  to  their  love  of  pleasure.  If  by 
chance  they  do  possess  these  social  feel- 
ings, it  is  in  so  little  intensity  as  to  exer- 
cise no  permanent  influence  over  their 
conduct.  With  much  personal  vanity, 
they  have  little  or  no  sense  of  shame,  no 
conscience,  no  reverence  for  law  or  order, 
or  God,  or  things  divine ;  and  which  is 
the  most  lamentable  fact  in  the  expe- 
rience of  these  imbeciles,  they  seem  to  oe 
naturally  incapable  of  even  understanding 
any  of  those  nigher  feelings  and  motives. 
As  met  with  among  the  higher  classes, 
they  are  by  no  means  repulsive  in  manner, 
as  the  poor  idiot  often  is ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  young,  they  charm  by  their  appar- 
ent good-nature,  vivacity,  and  plausible 
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convereatioii  and  oondnct.  Like  the  cub- 
wolf  or  lion,  they  at  first  give  little  indi- 
cation to  the  superficial  observer  of  their 
tme  nature.  But  as  age  develops  the 
coarser  elements  of  the  man,  and  his  pas- 
sions become  the  fiercer  by  indulgence, 
this  kind  of  imbecile  is  found  to  be  a 
cunning,  selfish,  lying,  thieving,  reckless 
reprobate,  capable  of  any  vice,  and  self- 
exiled  from  all  decent  society.  In  Leigh 
Hunt^s  Correspondence^  lately  published, 
and  edited  by  his  eldest  son,  an  interesting 
revelation  is  given  to  the  public  of  two 
**  skeletons  in  the  house  ^'  of  this  kind, 
which  embittered  his  life,  ^t  a  very 
early  age  one  of  his  sons  became  a  great 
favorite  among  all  his  relations  and 
friends,  for  his  sparkling  vivacity,  his 
good-nature,  and  nis  ready  wit ;  yet  at 
the  same  "•  very  early  age "  he  was  an 
habitual  liar.  At  '^  a  very  tender  age," 
too,  we  are  told,  ^^  he  contracted  a  habit 
of  intemperance."  Indeed,  his  brother 
remarks,  ^'he  seemed  to  be  devoid  of 
every  faculty  of  self-restraint;  and  this 
want  of  control  exhibited  itself  in  the 
most  alarming  forms.  On  several  occa- 
aionshe  attacked  his  brothers  with  knives, 
on  one  actually  stabbing  his  third  brother, 
who  was  onlj  saved  from  a  deadly  blow 
by  one  of  his  other  brothers,  who  saw 
the  danger,  and  thrust  him  doton  from 
the  knife.  It  was  after  this,  that  in  order 
to  extort  some  indulgence  fi*om  his  mo- 
ther, whose  state  of  health  has  already 
been  mentioned,  he  held  the  carving- 
knife  over  the  sofb  part  of  the  head  of  an 
infant  brother."  The  editor  apologetic- 
ally remarks:  ^' These  &ct8  would  not 
have  been  mentioned  but  for  two  reasons 
— ^to  let  Leigh  Hunt's  very  slight  allusicm 
to  this  skeleton  in  the  house  to  have  its 
full  force,  and  also  to  explain  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  the  family  ultimately  came 
— ^that  there  was  some  natural  defidency 
in  the  man  which  rendered  him  morally 
irresponsible."  A  very  striking  remark 
was  made  not  long  since  to  a  visitor  at 
the  Golden  Bridge  near  Dublin— a  nun- 
nery, whose  inmates  have  a  reformatory 
for  discharged  female  convicts — that  those 
"who  are  incorrigible  to  the  admirable 
treatment  of  the  Irish  system  seem 
always  to  be  afflicted  with  some  natural 
deficiency,  and  particularly  a  deficiency  in 
natural  afieotion."  Leigh  Hunt's  second 
son  was  also  an  illustration  of  this  re* 
marki  Ho  is  described  as  being  ^*  clever, 
amusing,  agreeable,  and  from  first  to  last 


very  deddedly  good-natured ;  but  he  ap- 
peared to  be  wholly  without  that  serious 
instinctive  afiection  which  binds  families 
together.  In  absence  he  seems  to  lose  all 
recollection  of  his  relatives  and  familiar 
friends,  with  the  exception  of  his  father." 
He  was  a  prodigal — "  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  used  his  father's  means,  and 
sometimes  his  father's  name" — ^and  at  the 
close  of  his  life  was  maintained  by  his 
fiimily.  It  may  be  said  that  the  education 
of  these  boys  was  bad  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  eldest  son,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  Leigh  Hunt  spared  no  ex* 
pense  or  trouble  to  eradicate  his  early 
tendencies  to  vicious  courses.  And  if  it 
be  supposed  that  an  education  moro 
decidedly  religious  than  that  which  Leigh 
Hunt  was  likely  to  mark  out  would  have 
saved  his  son,  we  have  to  say  that  thera 
aro  before  us  at  this  moment  the  touching 
letters  of  a  father,  who,  himself  remarka- 
ble for  his  simple,  solid  piety,  and  having 
had  the  advantages  of  a  religious  education, 
died  broken-hearted,  because  of  the  in- 
corrigible nnkindness,  irreligion,  and  vice 
of  his  only  son.  "  My  son,"  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  his  own  a^ed  mother  shortly 
before  his  death,  *^  gives  me  great  grief 
and  anxiety,  which  affects  my  health.  He 
has  wasted  his  time  for  learning  a  busi- 
ness, and  wasted  all  his  money  in  vice 
and  folly.  He  is  now  wasting  my  health 
and  substance ;  what  to  do  with  him  or 
for  him  I  know  not.  May  God  have 
mercy  upon  us  and  upon  him  I  I  am 
sorry  to  oast  a  shadow  upon  your  declin- 
ing years,  but  you  aro  near  the  rest  that 
remains  for  the  people  of  God.  I  long  to 
fiy  away  and  be  at  rest,  but  suffering  is 
beforo  me."  Within  six  months  afler 
writing  this  anguished  utterance  he  died 
overwhelmed  with  grief.  How  many 
anxious  religious  parents  have  had  sons 
who  have  thus  brought  their  gray  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  can  never  be 
stated  in  dry  statistical  figures.  Few 
men,  however,  past  middle  age,  can  look 
around  them  and  not  be  able  to  tell  such 
off  their  fingers  by  the  dozen.  Dr. 
Trelat's  treatise  is  full  of  touching 
domestic  histories  of  the  misery  and 
ruin  of  fiimilies  caused  by  these  moral 
imbeciles. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  of 
late  years  to  the  extent  to  which  this  kind 
of  degeneration  prevails,  and  to  the 
causes  and  euro.  M.  Morel,  the  physician 
to  the  asylum  at  St.  Yon,  near  Uonen, 
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States  numeroiifl  facts  upon  both  these 
poiQts.  "The  increasmg  number,"  he 
observes,  "of  suicides,  of  outrages,  of 
crimes  against  property  as  well  as  pei> 
son,  the  monstrous  precocity  of  young 
criminals,  the  degeneration  of  the  people 
which,  in  many  districts,  renders  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  supply  their  quota  of 
conscripts  for  military  service,  are  un- 
questioned facts.  They  prove  with  signifi- 
cant numerals  that  the  apprehensions  of 
European  governments  have  been  justly 
alarmed."  In  the  first  rank  of  causes  he 
places  drunkenness  and  opium-eating, 
manufacturing  and  mining  labor  of  a 
degrading  kind,  misery,  and  such  causes 
as  belong  to  the  soil,  as  marsh  emanations, 
in  connection  with  defective  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  These  causes  do  not, 
however,  affect  the  middle  and  higher 
classes.  Hence  Dr.  Laycock  distinguishes 
between  "  poverty-cretins  "  and  "  luxury- 
cretins,"  and  has  also  a  class  of  "  theroid  " 
or  brute-like  idiots.    These  latter  are  the 

Eroducts  of  a  retrograde  development  of 
umanity  in  the  direction  of  the  lower 
animals,  in  accordance  with  great  laws  of 
life  which  as  yet  are  but  imperfectly  com- 
prehended, and  too  much  involved  in  hy* 
potheses.  Such  a  brute-like  idiot  was 
found  by  Dr.  Mitchell  in  Lewis.  He  re* 
marks :  "  I  have  never  seen  a  better  illus- 
tration of  the  ape-faced  idiot  than  in  this 
case.  It  is  not,  however,  the  face  alone 
which  is  «ipe-iLke.  He  grins,  chatters, 
and  screams  like  a  monkey,  never  at- 
tempting a  sound  in  any  way  resembling 
a  word.  He  puts  himself  into  the  most 
ape-like  attitudes  in  his  hunts  for  lice,  and 
often  brings  his  mouth  to  help  his  bands. 
His  arms  are  long,  and  he  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  drop  on  all  fours.  He  grasps 
what  he  brings  to  his  mouth  with  an 
affenish  hold.  He  tears  his  clothes  with 
his  teeth,  and  spits  when  angry.  His 
thumbs  are  but  additional  fingers.  He 
has  a  leaping  walk.  He  has  heavy  eye- 
brows, and  short  hair  on  his  cheek  and 
face.  His  teeth  are  good,  and  his  under- 
jaw  large  and  round,  and  greatly  project- 
ing. He  is  muscular,  active,  and  not 
dwarfish.  He  sits  on  the  floor  in  ape- 
fashion,  with  his  genitals  exposed.  He 
has  filthy  habits  of  all  kinds."  (App. 
to  Third  Report,  p.  249.)  This  kind  of 
idiot  is  not  very  rare,  but  Pinel  has  de- 
scribed an  idiot  which  had  wool  on  its 
body,  and  the  habitual  movements  of  a 
sheep. 


The  two  opposite  extremes  of  luxury 
and  poverty  seem  to  conduce  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  race  of  beings  which  follow 
their  own  selfish  instincts.  Extreme  mis- 
ery unquestionably  tends,  by  its  constant 
pressure,  to  induce  habitual  selfishness, 
and  this  is  transmitted  hereditarily.  But 
wealth  places  the  means  of  self-gratifica* 
tion  at  the  disposal  of  its  possessors ;  so 
that,  although  the  stimulus  to  selfishness 
which  misery  afibrds  may  be  wanting, 
there  is  every  inducement  for  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  as  the  business  of  life.  That 
refinement  which  accompanies  wealth 
and  the  pleasures  it  affords,  is  purchased 
too  dear  when  it  degenerates  into  a 
luxurious  indolence  and  a  habitual  neglect 
of  duty.  Such  a  mental  condition,  un- 
balanced by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or 
the  healthy  gymnastics  of  conflict  with 
the  world,  becomes  the  hereditary  defect 
of  the  moral  imbecile.  And  by  a  singular 
yet  certain  law  of  mental  life  and  trans- 
mission, the  higher  and  nobler  qualities 
for  which  the  refined  parent  is  remarkable 
are  not  manifested  m  his  children,  but 
rather  the  contrary.  That  cerebral  con- 
dition which  is  excessive,  acting  in  the 
father,  becomes  too  often  a  kind  of 
atrophy  or  palsy  in  the  ofipspring.  In 
this  way  we  can  account  for  the  descend- 
ants of  very  proud  men  manifesting  low 
tastes,  of  which  the  grandson  of  the  late 
Lord  Bvron  was  an  example.  A  peer  of 
the  realm,  it  is  said  he  chose  to  be  a 
mechanic,  married  the  daughter  of  a 
publican,  and  died  lately  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances. In  like  manner,  the  sons  of 
strictly  religious  people  are  apt  to  be  born 
scapegraces,  ana  of  those  with  keen 
domestic  affections  to  be  models  of  un- 
loving selfishness.  Such  a  transmutation 
of  character  occurs  even  in  this  class  of 
refined  individuals  during  life,  when  they 
become  the  subjects  of  insanity — so  that 
the  pure-minded  and  religious  become 
obscene  and  blasphemous ;  the  careful 
and  economical,  recklessly  extravagant; 
the  kind  father,  or  brother,  or  sister, 
utterly  negligent  of  domestic  duties. 

How  far  provision  can  be  made  in 
schools  for  these  moral  imbeciles,  whether 
the  condition  be  acquired  as  disease  or 
hereditary,  so  that  the  defects  in  their 
character  mav  be  amended,  and  how  far 
asylums  or  nouses  of  detention  can  be 
established  for  the  incurably  vicious,  must, 
sooner  or  later,  become  social  questions 
of  considerable  importance.    The  asylum 
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at  St.  Yon,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Morel, 
was  formerly  a  house  of  detention  for 
Ticions  yoQths,  members  of  French  aris- 
tocratic families ;  it  is  well  worth  consid- 
eration whether  some  snch  institntion 
could  not  be  established  in  this  country, 
in  which  youths  like  the  two  sons  of 
Leigh  Hunt  might  be  placed — ^not  as 
criminals,  but  as  incurable  imbeciles. 
When  experience  has  shown  that  such 
are  as  incapable  of  self-government  as  the 
Tegetative  idiot,  or  the  intellectual  but 
not  immoral  imbecile,  there  can  be  no 
solid  ground,  either  of  expediency  or 
justice,  why  they  should  not  be  placed  in 
the    same  category.      Such  supervision 


and  restraint  of  them  would  be  much 
cheaper  and  better  for  society,  and  con- 
duce more  to  their  own  true  happiness, 
than  the  freedom  which  they  abuse, 
regardless  of  all  law  or  order,  or  domestio 
and  family  duties.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  idiotic,  the  character  of  incurability 
or  incorrigibility  should  not  attach  until 
every  available  means  had  been  tried; 
and  these  means  should  be  directed  by 
scientific  as  well  as  enthusiastic  educators, 
and  not  bv  men  like  Thomas  Hopley,  who, 
in  his  zeal  to  teach  an  imbecOe,  beat  him 
to  death,  or  like  others  of  the  class  who 
torture  their  pupils  into  insanity  and 
dementia. 


From   the   Dablln   UnlTertltj   MAgsilne, 


ASSASSINATION     OF     MR.     PERCEVAL,     IN     1812. 


The  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  when 
prime  minister  of  England,  in  broad  day, 
and  in  the  crowded  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances  of  cool,  deliberate  crime 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.  In 
some  features  it  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  by 
Felton.  In  both  cases  the  outrage  was 
committed  publicly,  the  alleged  motive 
was  somewnat  similar,  and  the  assassin 
could  have  escaped  had  he  been  so  dis- 
posed. Light  and  a  crowd  have  some- 
times favored  the  evasion  of  a  criminal 
as  effectually  as  solitude  and  darkness. 
About  fifty  years  since,  Begbie,  a  bank- 
runner,  was  murdered  and  rined  in  the  day 
time,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  murderer  has  never  yet  been 
discovered. 

Felton  and  Bellingham,  as  matters  of 
course,  were  hung.  If  their  startling 
atrocities  were  to  be  repeated  now,  the 
perpetrators  would,  in  all  probability, 
escape  experimental  acquaintance  with 
the  manipulating  process  of  Mr.  Calcraft, 
the  finisher  of  the  law,  on  the  ground  of 
insanity.  We  should  regret  sincerely  to 
see  the  result  tested  on  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Russell,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  any  other 
high  official  of  the  state,  down  to  Mr. 


Milner  Gibson,  inclusive ;  but  we  have  a 
strong  impression  that  the  result  would 
be  as  we  here  surmise.  Such  is  the 
maudlin,  mistaken  philanthropy  of  mod- 
em times.  It  suffices  for  a  murder  to 
have  more  than  the  ordinary  elements  of 
crime — ^to  be  compound  rather  than  sim* 
pie;  to  include  a  series  rather  than  an 
isolated  case — a  whole  family,  or  an  entire 
ship's  crew,  and  for  the  felon  to  exhibit 
marked  calmness  and  self-possession,  and 
it  is  immediately  condudea  that  he  must 
he  mad^  or  at  least  a  tnwwmanictc^  which 
qualification  suffices  to  insure  a  commuta- 
tion of  the  extreme  penalty.  In  several 
cases  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
especially  in  the  memorable  ones  of  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Drummond,  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  secretary,  in  London,  by  M'Naugh* 
ten,  and  by  Mr.  Sneyd,  in  Dublin,  by 
Mason,  this  legal  decision  has  saved 
atrocious  criminals  who  were  not  a  jot 
more  insane  than  Bellingham ;  who  had 
quite  as  much  claim  to  the  privileges  of 
rationality  which  they  were  sufiered  to 
exercise,  and  ought  to  have  been  held 
equally  liable  to  tne  responsibilities  there- 
unto  attached. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  Oxford,  in 
his  confinement  in  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
heard  of  the  subsequent  attempts  on  her 
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majesty's  life  by  Fnmcis  and  Bean,  he 
observed  with  great  composure :  *^  If  they 
had  hung  me,  there  would  have  been  no 
more  madmen  firing  at  the  queen."  We 
are  much  inclined  to  agree  with  this  in- 
genuous convict.  Hang  a  so-called  mad- 
man, and  murders  by  lunatics  will  speed- 
ily disappear  from  the  criminal  records. 
The  class  are  cowardly,  with  a  special 
dislike  of  corporal  punishment — whipping 
at  the  cart's  tail,  and  suspension  by  the 
rope. 

M.  Guizot,  commenting  on  this  incident 
of  Oxford,  his  trial  and  sentence,  which 
happened  while  he  was  King  Louis  Phil- 
ippe's ambassador  at  the  English  court, 
in  1840,  considers  that  such  startling 
episodes  are  more  frequently  instigated 
by  a  morbid  thirst  after  celebrity  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  offenders,  than  the 
result  of  organized  conspiracy  or  consti- 
tutional widcedness.  ^'Here,"  he  says, 
*^  is  precisely  what  these  perverted  fana- 
tics yearn  for :  a  theater,  a  public ;  them- 
selves insignificant  and  obscure,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  and  shine  in  Uie  midAlay 
sun.  Under  what  system,  and  in  what 
country,  will  there  ever  be  enough  moral 
and  political  judgment  to  leave  them  to 
their  level,  and  not  to  give  them  the 
notoriety  they  seek  ?"  And  then,  on  the 
verdict  of  insanity  and  confinement  dur- 
ing the  sovereign's  pleasure,  be  adds: 
^'  buch  was  the  legal  issue  of  the  trial ; 
and  Edward  Oxford,  punished  and  placed 
beyond  the  power  of  doing  further  mis- 
chief, without  being  made  of  too  much 
consequence,  was  speedily  forgotten." 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  judgment 
of  this  experienced  statesman  and  philos- 
opher, we  demur  to  this  dictum,  and  can 
not  think  it  makes  a  criminal  of  "  too 
much  consequence  "  to  give  him  the  full 
award  of  the  law  he  has  provoked.  The 
leading  object  of  all  punishment  is  less 
directed  agmnst  the  msulated  offender 
than  intended  as  an  example  to  deter 
others,  and  to  purify  society  by  the  dim- 
inution of  crime — an  end  the  more  likely 
to  be  reached,  in  capital  cases,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  capital  penalties,  than  by  the 
exercise  of  fantastical  theories  based  on 
Tery  doubtful  foundations. 

Let  us  not  be  mbunderstood.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  to  advocate  a  revival  or 
perpetuation  of  the  Draconic  features 
which  so  long  disfigured,  and  in  some 
points  atill  continue  to  deform  and  dis- 
grace our  penal  code;  but  we  enter  a 


protest  against  the  too  easy  admission  of 
^^annnsound  mind"  as  an  extenuating 
plea  for  a  deliberate  murder.  Lord  Fer- 
rers was  as  much  and  more  entitled  to 
this  saving  clause  as  M'Naughten  or  Ox- 
ford. But  had  it  been  applied  in  his  case, 
there  would  have  been  a  general  howl 
from  all  the  democrats  and  demagogues 
in  the  nation,  that  this  was  a  glaring 
illustration  of  ''  a  law  for  the  rich  and  a 
law  for  the  poor."  Besides  which,  the 
gaping  multitude  would  have  lost  the 
edifying  and  rare  spectacle  of  a  nobleman 
escorted  from  Newgate,  via  Holbom,  to 
Tyburn,  by  the  ordmary,  the  sheriff,  and 
the  hangman.  In  those  ^^  good  old  days," 
as  they  are  generally  and  regretfully  de- 
signated, there  was  little  thought  of  nice 
distinctions,  metaphysical  subtleties,  or 
casuistical  reasonings.  Men  were  hung 
alike  for  murder,  forgery,  or  burglary — 
for  stealing  a  sheep  or  a  two-penny  loaf ; 
and  transported  for  robbing  a  hen-roost* 
The  extremes  ran  all  in  an  opposite  course 
from  the  popular  modem  channel,  and 
what  ought  to  have  been  the  parallel 
lines  of  justice  were  so  unmathematically 
warped  that  Euclid  or  La  Place  woula 
have  been  puzzled  to  recognize  them. 

The  case  of  Lord  Ferrers  is  nearly  for- 
gotten, except  by  students  of  the  Annual 
Register  and  the  Newgate  Calendar.  His 
violence  of  temper  anahabitual  eccentric- 
ities occasioned  him  to  be  set  down  as  a 
madman  by  his  cotemporariea,  and  be  is 
so  held  in  the  few.  historical  records  which 
name  him.  He  hated  his  wife,  (we  do  not 
cite  this  as  a  corroborative  evidence  of 
lunacy,)  and  one  of  his  modes  of  annoy- 
ing her  was  to  put  squibs  and  crackers 
into  her  bed,  which  were  contrived  to 
explode  just  aa  she  was  dropping  asleep. 
But  she  extricated  herseli  through  a 
separation  by  act  of  .Parliament^  ana  ob- 
tamed  further  atonement  in  a  more  con- 
genial second  union,  many  years  after, 
with  Lord  Frederic  Caropbellf  brother  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll.  One  day.  Lord 
Ferrers  summoned  his  steward,  Mr. 
Johnson,  to  his  presence,  and  on  his  com- 
ing, locked  the  door,  and  told  him  to  sit 
down  in  an  arm*chair  as  he  had  somethmg 
particular  to  communicate.  He  then  drew 
a  pistol  from  the  drawer  of  his  writing- 
table,  took  out  his  watch,  and  said  to  his 
unsuspecting  victim :  **  Say  your  prayers, 
for  in  five  minutes  you  are  a  dead  iuan«" 
He  kept  his  word,  and  shot  him  when  the 
time  had  expired.  For  this  horrible  crime 
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he  was  tried  by  bis  peers  at  Westminster 
Hall,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1760,  found 

fuilty  of  willfiil  murder,  and  hanged  at 
yburn,  on  the  6th  of  May  following.  On 
the  day  of  execution  he  dressed  himself  in 
his  wedding  suit  of  white,  embroidered 
with  silver.  When  he  reached  the  gal- 
lows the  immense  waving  sea  of  heads 
excited  his  admiration.  ^'How  many 
persons  do  you  suppose  may  be  in  that 
crowd?"  he  inquired  of  the  ordinary. 
"  At  least  thirty  thousand,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  What  a  compliment !"  rejoined 
the  earl ;  "  but  then  they  never  saw  a 
lord  hanged  before."  In  1822  a  French- 
man was  executed  on  the  sands  at  Porto- 
bello,  near  Edinburgh,  for  piracy  on  the 
high  seas.  As  he  passed  from  the  Calton 
Hill  jail,  down  the  wide  thoroughfare 
of  Leith  Walk,  the  windows,  balconies, 
and  street  pavements  were  thronged  with 
gazers.  He  either  imagined  or  was  told 
that  this  was  in  token  of  public  sympathy 
for  a  foreigner  in  misfortune,  and,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  cart,  bowed  his  acknowledg- 
ments gracefully  to  the  riQ;ht  and  left, 
saying:  '^Mesdames  et  Messieurs,  je 
reconnois  vos  politesses,  et  je  m'en  trouve 
vivement  penetre." 

We  have  read  somewhere  that  Lord  Fer- 
rers was  hung  with  a  silken  rope,  such  be- 
ing an  exclusive  **  privilege  of  the  peer- 
age." We  are  not  aware  of  any  statute  to 
this  effect,  and  we  believe,  on  the  contra- 
Tj,  that  those  respectable  commoners,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Wild,  Mr.  Jerry  Abershaw,  and 
Mr.  Jack  Shepard,  might  have  indulged  in 
the  same  luxury,  if  they  had  been  inclined 
to  pay  for  it,  and  if  the  executioner  had 
pronounced  the  more  costly  substitute 
sufficient  for  the  ends  of  justice. 

The  particulars  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval arfe  interesting,  and  little  remem- 
bered by  the  present  generation.  About 
a  quarter  past  five,  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1812,  he  entered  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons  alone,  where  a  number  of 
persons  were  standing,  when  a  man,  who 
had  a  short  time  before  placed  himself  in 
the  recess  of  the  doorway,  on  the  inner 
side,  drew  out  a  pistol  and  shot  the  min- 
ister as  he  passed,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  breast.  The  ball  is  supposed  to  have 
entered  the  heart.  He  moved  onward  for 
a  few  faltering  steps,  nearly  half  way  up 
the  lobby,  and  was  in  the  act  of  sinking  on 
the  ground,  when  some  of  the  by-stanaers 
caught  him  in  their  arms.    He  was  im- 


mediately carried  to  the  nearest  room, 
that  of  the  Speaker's  secretary,  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  another  gentle- 
man. Mr.  Lynn,  a  surgeon  in  Pariiament- 
street,  was  sent  for  without  delay,  and  on 
examining  the  wound  at  once  pronounced 
it  a  mortal  case,  and  that  death  would 
ensue  forthwith.  When  falling,  Mr.  Per- 
ceval uttered  the  word  "murder,"  or 
"murdered,"  after  which  he  spoke  no 
more,  and  expired  in  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes.  Several  members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  entered  the  apartment, 
while  he  was  dying,  and  among  othei*s, 
his  brother,  Lord  Arden ;  all,  as  might  be 
supposed,  in  the  greatest  possible  state 
of  agitation.  There  was  little  effusion  of 
blood  from  the  wound  externally.  The 
body  was  subsequently  removed  into  the 
Speaker's  house. 

Lord  Francis  Osborne,  Lord  Ossulston, 
and  others,  were  crossing  the  lobby  at  the 
moment  of  the  assassination,  and  were 
very  near  Mr.  Perceval.  The  deed  was 
perpetrated  so  suddenly  that  the  man  who 
tired  the  pistol  was  not  immediately  recog* 
nized.  It  was  thought  he  might  have 
escaped  notice,  had  he  concealed  his 
weapon.  A  person  who  had  passed  be- 
hind Mr.  Perceval  seized  the  pistol,  which 
was  a  very  small  one,  from  the  murderer's 
hand,  who  surrendered  it  without  resis- 
tance, and  retired  coolly  toward  a  bench 
on  the  left.  Mr.  Goodiff,  an  officer  of  the 
house,  secured  him,  and  asked  if  he  was 
the  villain  who  had  shot  the  minister.  He 
replied :  "  I  am  the  unhappy  man,"  but 
appeared  quite  undisturbed.  It  was  said 
that  he  added  something  about  redress  of 
grievances  from  the  government,  but  if  he 
did  it  was  heard  by  very  few.  On  search- 
ing him,  a  few  pounds  in  money  were 
found  in  his  pockets,  and  some  printea 
papers,  copies  of  which  he  had  previously 
distributed  among  the  members.  He 
was  taken  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  identified  as  the  assassin. 
Another  pistol,  similar  to  that  he  had 
fired,  was  taken  from  his  pocket  in 
the  House.  All  the  doors  were  then 
closed  and  locked,  and  he  was  conveyed 
up  stairs  to  one  of  the  apartments  called 
"  the  prisons,"  in  the  upper  story,  over 
the  committee  rooms.  Here  he  under- 
went a  lengthened  examination,  in  pres- 
ence of  Aldermen  Coombe  and  Curtis,  Mr. 
Reade,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Mr.  Fielding,  and 
other  magistrates,  with  several  members 
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of  the  House  of  CommonB,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
Mr.  Wynne,  Mr.  Stephens,  Lord  Castle- 
rea^h,  Mr.  Secretary  Kyder,  etc. 

A  handle  of  papers,  brought  from  the 
prisoner's  lod^ngs,  was  consigned  to  the 
oare  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Privy  Council.  The  witnesses  were 
then  bound  over  to  give  their  evidence 
before  the  grand  jury,  and  subsequently 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  the  event  of  a  true 
bill  being  found  against  the  prisoner  '*  for 
the  willful  murder  of  the  Right  Hon9rable 
Spencer  Perceval." 

The  prisoner  was  asked  whether  he  had 
any  thing  to  urge  against  the  act  with 
which  he  was  charged,  and  cautioned  by 
Sir  John  Hippesley  not  to  say  any  thing 
that  might  criminate  himself.  This  pro- 
cedure is  an  anomaly  in  English  law,  the 
propiiety  of  which  is  still  an  open  question, 
and  is  disputed  by  many  proiound  jurists. 
According  to  the  "Code  Napoleon," 
which  is  funded  on  the  pandects  of  Jus^ 
tinian,  every  effort  is  maae  to  entrap  the 
accused  party  into  a  confession  of  his  guilt. 
Bellingham  replied :  "I  have  admitted  the 
fact;  I  again  admit  it.  When  General 
Grascoigne  seized  me,  he  held  me  with  so 
much  violence  that  I  thought  my  arm 
was  broken ;  I  said,  *  You  need  not  press 
me  so,  I  submit  myself  to  my  &te.^  But, 
with  permission,  I  have  something  to 
state  in  my  justification.  I  have  been  de- 
nied the  redress  of  my  grievances  by  gov- 
ernment. I  have  been  ill-treated.  They 
well  know  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am, 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr. 
Becket,  with  whom  I  have  had  frequent 
communications.  They  knew  of  this  fact 
six  weeks  ago,  through  the  magistrates  of 
Bow-street.  I  was  accused  most  wrong- 
fully by  a  governor-general  in  Russia,  in 
a  letter  from  Archangel' to  Riga,  and  have 
sought  redress  in  vain.  I  am  a  most  un- 
fortunate nuin,  and  feel  here" — placing  his 
hand  on  his  breast — '^  sufficient  justification 
for  what  I  have  done." 

Lord  Oastlereagh  infoi*med  him  that  he 
was  not  then  called  upon  for  his  defense, 
but  merely  to  say  what  he  had  to  offer  in 
contradiction  of  the  charge.  Any  thing  he 
might  feel  desirous  of  stating  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  crime^  he  bad  better  reserve  for 
his  trial.  The  prisoner  said :  ''  Since  it 
seems  best  to  you  that  I  should  not  now 
explain  the  causes  of  my  conduct,  I  will 
leave  it  until  the  day  of  my  trial,  when 
my  country  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong." 


^  Upon  being  again  questioned,  he  repeated, 
for  a  third  time,  "  I  admit  the  fact ;  which 
admission  was  accordingly  entered  upon 
the  record.  The  Bow-street  officers  were 
called  in,  and  the  prisoner  having  been 
permitted  to  dress,  was  handcuffed  by 
Vickery  and  Adkins.  He  applied  for  his 
money,  which  having  been  lefb  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Burgess,  who  had  with- 
drawn, Mr.  Whitbread  assured  him  it 
should  be  returned  in  the  rooming.  He 
then  asked  whether  he  should  be  allowed 
an  attorney  and  counsel.  Mr.  Whitbread 
signified  that  Mr.  Coombe  would  take  care 
that  every  necessary  indulgence  should  be 
allowed  him,  consistent  with  his  situation. 
In  no  part  of  the  proceedings  did  he  be- 
tray extreme  agitation,  but  at  the  moment 
when  one  of  the  witnesses  said :  '^  I  sup- 
ported Mr.  Perceval  into  the  Secretary's 
room,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  died  in  my 
arms,"  the  prisoner  shed  tears  and  seemed 
considerably  moved.  The  pistol  he  had 
fired  was  a  small  pocket  one,  about  six 
inches  long ;  the  barrel  rather  more  than 
two  inches  in  length,  with  the  cock  on  the 
top,  and  a  stop  to  the  trigger ;  the  cali- 
ber nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  barrel  verv  strong.  The  pistol 
taken  from  his  breeches  pocket  waspnmed, 
and  loaded  with  one  ball. 

It  was  intended  to  send  him  at  once  to 
Newgate;  but  when  a  hackney  coach 
was  brought  for  that  purpose,  to  the  iron 
gates  in  Lower  Palace  Yard,  the  crowd) 
at  first  composed  of  decent  people,  had 
been  gradually  swollen  by  a  concourse  of 
pickpockets  and  the  lower  orders,  who 
mounted  the  vehicle,  and  were  so  trouble- 
some, and  even  dangerous,  that  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  follow  the  usual 
course.  Repented  shouts  of  applause  were 
heard  from  the  ignorant  or  depraved 
portion  of  the  mob,  as  if  they  were  pre- 
paring to  hail  an  oppressed  but  innocent 
victim. '  Some  of  these  sympathizers  even 
attempted  to  open  the  opposite  door  of  the 
coach,  as  if  to  give  the  murderer  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  escape.  A  party  of  Life  Guards, 
who  had  been  sent  for,  arrived  about  this 
time,  and  formed  a  semicircle  in  the  yard, 
b^  which  the  mob  were  kept  more  at  a 
distance. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  dragoons 
Bellingham  was  reconducted  to  the  prison- 
room,  where  he  sharply  reprimanded 
Vickery,  the  officer,  for  having  inquired 
of  some  female,  particulars  as  to  his  pri- 
vate affairs.    He  calmly  said,  he  knew 
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tbe  consequences  of  the  act  he  had  com- 
mitted, which  he  did  not  consider  as  of 
a  private  nature.  On  Vickery's  answer- 
ing that  he  had  only  spoken  in  general 
terms  to  the  female,  and  that  she  told 
him  she  had  in  her  possession  a  memo- 
randum of  twenty  pounds  dne  by  a  Mr. 
Wilson  to  him,  the  prisoner,  in  the  most 
unconcerned  manner,  replied  that  he  knew 
what  it  was ;  it  was  a  bill  that  he  ex- 
pected would  be  paid  the  next  day  at  half- 
past  nine  o^clock.  His  conversation  was 
perfectly  coherent,  except  on  the  crime  he 
nad  committed.  For  that,  he  said,  he  ex- 
pected to  be  brouo;ht  before  a  tribunal 
where  justice  would  be  done  him ;  that 
he  fek  assured  of  being  liberated,  and 
that  his  claims  would  ultimately  be  al- 
lowed. 

From  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
conveyed,  through  the  Speaker's  entrance, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  for  the 
Home  Department,  where  he  was  placed 
in  a  room  in  which  he  walked  almost 
without  intermission  while  he  was  there. 
On  the  breaking  up  of  the  council  he  was 
sent  to  Newgate,  his  committal  being 
signed  by  Mr.  Michael  An^elo  Taylor, 
M.P.,  who  accompanied  him  m  the  coach 
to  the  prison,  where  he  was  doublpr  ironed. 
During  his  confinement  he  remained  per- 
fectly calm  and  collected.  On  the  day 
before  his  trial  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  Liverpool,  consisting  of  three 
sheets  in  quarto,  correctly  composed, 
without  the  slightest  indication  of  unset- 
tled intellect,  and  with  a  space  purposely 
left  for  the  wafer,  so  that  the  letter  might 
be  opened  without  the  writing  being  de- 
faced. He  made  particular  inquiry  of 
the  keeper  as  to  the  direction  the  ball 
from  his  pistol  had  taken.  Being  asked 
if  there  was  any  person  close  to  him  when 
he  fired,  or  between  him  and  Mr.  Per- 
ceval at  the  moment,  he  replied  there 
was  none,  or  he  should  have  hesiCated  to 
fire. 

John  Bellingham,  the  murderer,  was  a 
native  of  St.  Neots,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
and  forty-two  years  of  age.  He  was 
about  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
height,  with  rather  a  thin  visage,  an  aqui- 
line nose,  and  altogether  a  genteel  appear- 
ance. His  usual  demeanor  was  quiet  and 
unobtrusive;  his  temper  and  disposition 
outwardlv  mild  and  kmd.  He  lodged  in 
New  Millman-street,  near  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  His  landlady,  a  young  widow 
with  a  family,  states  that  he  had  zealously 


assisted  her  in  the  recovery  of  a  child 
which  had  been  missing ;  and  that  he  had 
taken  her  only  two  days  before  he  com- 
mitted the  murder  to  see  the  British 
Museum.  On  the  day  preceding  the  fatal 
crime,  Sunday,  the  10th  of  May,  with  the 
purpose  matured,  as  it  must  have  been, 
m  his  breast,  he  was  present  twice  at  the 
public  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  Found- 
ling Hospital ;  and  on  the  very  morning 
of  the  deed,  scarcely  two  hours  before  he 
carried  it  into  effect,  he  contributed  to  the 
amusement  of  the  children  of  the  house 
where  he  dwelt  by  conducting  them  to  a 
public  spectacle  I  He  used  to  compbun, 
liis  landlady  said,  that  money  was  due  to 
him  he  had  been  wronged  of,  and  without 
which  he  must  become  a  ruined  man.  His 
father  was  a  land  surveyor  and  miniature 
painter ;  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  re- 
spectable countiT  gentleman  at  St.  Neot's ; 
tney  were  mamea  in  1709,  in  London. 
John  was  their  second  child,  bom  about 
1771.  His  father,  after  his  birth,  pur- 
chased a  house  at  St.  Neot's,  and  resided 
in  it  till  about  1775,  when  he  returned  to 
London,  and  lived  in  Tichfield-street,  Ox- 
ford-street. In  1779  he  discovered  marks 
of  mental  derangement,  and  was  placed 
in  St  Luke's  Hospital.  At  the  end  of  a 
twelvemonth  he  returned  home  as  incur- 
able,  and  died  soon  after.  Those  who 
hold  to  the  theory  of  hereditary  madness 
may  consider  this  an  ai^ument  in  extenu* 
ation  of  the  son^s  crime.  Such  deduc- 
tions, probably  sound  enough  in  patho- 
logical science,  are  sometimes  admissible 
as  corroborative,  though  not  conclusive 
evidence  in  criminal  law.  BelKngham's 
mother  died  at  Liverpool,  weighed  down 
with  trouble,  in  the  year  1802.  When 
alluding  to  her,  after  his  condemnation, 
he  was  affected  to  tears,  observed  that 
she  was  a  truly  good  woman,  and  that 
her  dying  words  were  that  she  hoped  to 
meet  him  in  heaven.  In  answer  to  an  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  he  had  ever  thought 
seriously  of  his  own  spiritual  welfare,  he 
replied  that  in  his  youth,  many  years  back, 
he  was  acquainted,  in  London,  with  a 
pious  young  man,  and  for  a  short  time 
was  under  good  impressions;  but  when 
he  left  London,  and  mixed  with  other 
company,  they  wore  off. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed 
as  an  apprentice  with  a  Mr.  Love,  a 
jeweler,  who  bore  an  excellent  character, 
m  Whitechapel.  Here  he  showed  himself 
at  first  extremely  perverse  and  trouble* 
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some,  and  finally  ran  away  from  his  mas- 
ter, and  went  to  sea  in  the  Hartwell, 
Indiaman,  thus  betraying,  in  his  boyish 
years,  that  natural  obstmacy  of  mind 
which  led  to  his  ruin.  In  his  voyage  out 
from  England  he  was  shipwrecked  off 
Bonavista,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Isl- 
ands, and  escaped,  with  only  one  more, 
in  an  open  boat.  Unaffected  by  thb  prov- 
idential deliverance,  on  his  return  to 
England  he  lived  an  unsettled,  and  in 
some  respects  an  unprincipled  life,  till 
about  the  year  1793,  when  ne  persuaded 
his  mother,  from  the  remnant  of  her  for- 
tune, which  he  had  chiefly  exhausted,  to 
establish  him  in  a  shop,  as  a  tradesman, 
in  Oxford-street.  Here  he  not  only 
failed  in  a  very  short  time,  but  was 
believed,  though  it  never  was  legally 
proved,  to  have  set  fire  to  his  own  house. 
These  particulars  throw  light  on  the  man- 
ner iii  which  his  character  became  gradu- 
ally formed  and  hardened. 

From  London  he  went  to  Archangel, 
where  he  lived  with  a  Russian  merchant, 
as  clerk,  for  three  years.  Having  formed 
a  connection  with  a  Mr.  Borbecker,  in  the 
timber  line,  he  returned  to  England  to 
seek  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  that 
article  of  commerce,  and  entered  into 
considerable  engagements  with  the  mer- 
chants of  HulL  Ships  were,  in  conse- 
quence, sent  out  to  Archangel  to  bring 
home  cargoes,  but  Borbecker  having,  in 
the  meantime,  become  a  bankrupt,  the 
vessels  returned  home  in  ballast,  oelling- 
hara,  who  still  remained  at  Hull,  was  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison,  by  the 
disappointed  traders,  for  the  non-fulfill- 
ment of  his  contract ;  and  during  his  con- 
finement, or  soon  afterwards,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  with  the  intent  of  turning  them 
into  ridicule.  When  he  regained  his 
liberty,  he  proceeded  again  to  Archangel, 
where  he  entered  into  various  specula- 
tions, the  failure  of  which  involved  him 
in  much  more  serious  difficulties.  He 
then  became  extremely  troublesome  to 
the  local  government,  pestering  them 
with  memorial  after  memorial  on  matters 
exclusively  connected  with  his  private 
mercantile  affairs;  and  moreover,  con- 
ducted himself  generally  with  so  much 
violence,  that,  at  length,  he  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  where  he  remained  a 
considerable  time,  claiming  in  vain,  and 
with  reiterated  obstinacy,  the  protection 
of  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  St  Petersburg,  Lord  Leveson  Gower, 


who  indeed  could  render  him  no  assist* 
ance.  It  appears  to  be  quite  certain  that 
neither  agamst  the  Russian  nor  English 
government  had  this  miserable  visionaiy 
the  slightest  grounds  for  the  claims  he  so 
pertinaciously  and  fatally  pursued.  His 
mercantile  transactions  abroad  were,  at 
least,  as  suspicious  as.  they  had  been  at 
home. 

The  term  of  his  imprisonment  having 
expired,  Bellingham  repaired  to  England, 
overflowing  with  complaints  against  the 
Russian  authorities.  He  married,  in  Lon- 
don, a  respectable  woman,  whom  he 
treated  with  kindness  and  personal  affeo- 
tion,  and  settled  for  a  time  in  Liverpool, 
when  he  conmienced  the  business  of  an 
insurance  broker,  while  his  wife  adopted 
that  of  a  milliner.  He  continued,  at  in- 
tervals, to  present  memorials,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  alleged  claims,  to  the  British 
government,  but  they  were  so  exclusive- 
ly confined  to  private  transactions  that  no 
interference  could  take  place.  Abortive 
and  embarrassing  speculations  continued 
to  dog  his  steps,  and  frustrate  his  efforts. 
Brooding  over  his  difficulties,  he  at  len^h 
began  to  conceive  the  idea  of  becommg 
the  avenger  of  his  imaginary  wrongs.  By 
his  own  subsequent  confession  he  was  a 
lon^  time  in  making  up  his  mind,  but 
having  finally  resolved,  he  proceeded  to 
his  work  systematically,  and  without 
wavering  scruples.  For  several  weeks 
before  the  murder  he  was  constantly  in 
attendance  about  the  House  of  Gommonsf 
and  addressed  a  printed  statement  to  vari- 
ous members,  enumerating  his  grievances, 
and  soliciting  their  intercession  in  his  be- 
half. It  was  said  and  believed  that  his 
last  application  to  government  was  made 
only  two  days  before  his  crime,  and  that 
on  the  morning  of  its  commitment  he 
received  a  repulsive  answer,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  confirmed  him  in  his  san- 
guinary purpose.  It  was  also  generally 
credited  that  he  intended  Lord  Leveson 
Gower  for  his  victim,  but  not  seeing  him 
arrive,  as  he  looked  for,  he  selectea  Mr. 
Perceval  instead. 

Bellingham  was  brought  to  trial  on  the 
16th  of  May,  four  days  after  the  atrocious 
deed  had  been  committed,  the  courts 
being  in  session  at  the  time.  The  fact 
was  fully  proved,  and  sentence  of  GhiiUy 
pronounced  without  hesitation.  There 
was  a  feeble  attempt  to  show  that  he  was 
insane,  but  except  his  hallucination  that 
what  he  had  done  was  perfectly  justifia- 
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ble,  and  an  apparent  expectation  that  the 
act  would  be  so  considered  on  his  trial, 
he  evinced  not  the  slightest  approach  to 
any  token  of  aberration  of  mind.  He  was 
executed  on  Monday,  the  18th  of  May,  in 
front  of  Newgate.  He  prepared  for  his 
&te  with  perfect  composure,  went  through 
the  usual  religious  exercises,  and  during 
the  whole  scene  manifested  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  firmness  and  self-posses- 
sion. He  denied  that  he  had  any  accom- 
plices, as  indeed  no  such  suspicion  could 
exist,  and  persisted  to  the  last  in  refusing 
to  express  any  compunction  for  his  crime. 
His  behavior,  on  the  whole,  was  such  as 
apparently  to  render  him,  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, an  object  of  interest  rather  than 
detestation.  Many  who  did  not  affect  to 
extenuate  murder,  or  to  condemn  capital 
punishment  in  the  abstract,  looked  upon 
his  as  an  exceptional  case :  that  of  a  man, 
not  naturally  violent  or  vicious,  but  goad- 
ed to  despair  by  unredressed,  and  per- 
haps undeserved  injuries.  All  passed 
silently,  without  tumult  or  accident. 
There  were  no  groans  of  execration,  and 
expressions  of  pity  were  murmured  by  a 
considerable  section  of  the  attendant 
crowd.  Calm  courage,  even  in  a  criminal, 
without  ostentatious  bravado  or  reckless 
audacity,  will  never  fail  to  have  hosts  of 
admirers.  Let  this  excite  no  surprise  in 
the  reflecting  mind.  Such  is  the  marvel- 
ous inconsistency  of  human  feelincs,  that 
even  the  most  practiced  and  unmitigated 
^depravity  has  been  graced  by  evidences 
of  human  sympathy.  Suetonius  tells  us 
that  Nero  had  his  mourners,  and  Lord 
B^ron  has  embellished  the  startling  iact 
with  the  charm  of  his  melodious  verse : 

"  When  Nero  perished  by  the  justest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroyed, 
Amidst  the  roar  of  liberated  Rome, 
Of  nations  fireed,  and  the  world  o'cijoyed, 
Some  hands  unseen  strewed  flowers  upon  his 
tomb." 

On  the  eve  of  Bellinghnm's  execution, 
Sunday,  the  17th  of  May,  he  was  visited 
in  the  condemned  hold  by  the  Reverend 
Daniel  Wilson,  A.M.,  an  eminent  preacher 
of  tbe  day,  at  that  time  minister  of  St. 
John's  Chapel,  Bedford-row,  afterwards 
rector  of  Islington,  DJD.,  and  a  distin- 
guished dignitary  of  the  church,  as  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  in  which  diooese  he  died  so 
recently  as  January  2,  1858.  The  visit 
was  made  at  the  instance  and  through 
the  agenoy  of  an  influential  member  of, 


Parliament,  a  inend  of  the  late  Mr. 
Perceval.  The  divine  was  accompanied 
by  another  ^ntleman,  and  conversed 
with  the  crinunal  for  several  hours.  The 
substance  of  this  interview,  accompanied 
by  his  own  remarks  and  deductions.  Dr. 
w  ilson  embodied  in  a  pamphlet,  at  the 
request  of  many  friends,*  who  concurred 
that  in  addition  to  the  interest  with 
which  any  circumstances  tending  to  throw 
light  on  the  mysterious  elements  of  such 
an  extraordinary  character  would  be  re- 
ceived, some  practical  benefit  to  society 
might  result  from  the  publication.    Thu 

Eamphlet  attracted  much  attention,  and 
ad  an  extensive  sale.  The  biographer, 
and  son-in-law  of  the  bishop,  the  Rev. 
Josiah  Bateman,  in  allusion  to  it  says, 
*'*'  the  narrative  wants  both  simplicity  and 
individuality,  and  can  scarcely  be  con* 
sidered  a  happy  means  of  conveying  to 
the  public  important  scriptural  truths.'* 
With  this  critical  opinion  we  meddle  not. 
It  does  not  impugn  the  value  of  the  facts 
or  information  conveyed,  which  are  curi- 
ous and  undoubtedly  authentic. 

Bellingham  received  his  visitors  with 
readiness  and  extreme  complacency,  en- 
tered freely  into  discussion  on  scriptural 
points,  and  though  much  exhausted  him- 
self by  the  length  of  the  conversation, 
still  wished  to  ^continue  it  when  they 
were  quite  worn  out.  They  were  as  much 
surprised  at  his  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  as  at  his  doggedness  in 
contesting  all  passages  respecting  which  a 
doubtful  or  incomplete  conclusion  could 
by  any  subtilty  be  edged  in.  Instead  of 
yielding  to  conviction,  he  met  them  with 
the  sophistical  arguments  so  common 
with  the  usual  class  of  skeptics  and  unbe- 
lievers. All  that  they  could  extract  from 
him,  as  approaching  penitence  and  trust, 
amounted  to  his  saying :  ^^  I  have  confess- 
ed my  sins  before  God,  and  I  hope  in  his 
mercy ;  but  I  can  not  say  I  feel  the  intense 
sorrow  you  describe  nor  that  earnest  hun- 
gering of  mind  after  salvation  ;^'  and  added 
subsequently,  *^  we  none  of  us  know  what 
will  take  place  after  death."  Dr.  Wilson,f 
— f • — — — — —  ' 

*  This  pamphlet  occestoDed  a  demur,  when  Dr. 
Wilson  was  under  consideration  for  the  see  of  Cal* 
cutis,  among  tbe  bishop-makers  of  that  pcnod-^ 
1832;  why,  St  is  more  than  difficult  to  imagine. 
Perhaps  they  thought  be  was  Interferiag  with  tbe 
Newgate  ordinary. 

}  lliese  kind  acts  are  strongly  diaracteristio  of 
Dr.  Wilson,  whom  wo  well  knew  pcreoDAlly,  and 
sat  under  his  ministry  during  our  residence  in  Lon* 
don,  in  1881-82. — ^Ennon  or  toi  Bouono. 
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infinitely  sfaooked  at  this  haErdened  indif- 
ferenoe,  read  to  him  a  letter,  stating  that 
the  widow  of  his  victim,  wiUi  her  orphan 
children,  had  knelt  round  the  corpse  of 
her  murdered  Jmsband,  and  had  put  up 
earnest  prayers  for  the  penitence  and  par- 
don  of  ids  murderer.    As  the  der^man 
stood  up  to  read  the  letter  by  the  hght  of 
•  dimly  burning  candle  against  the  wall 
of  the  cell,  the  friend  who  accompanied 
him  took  particular  notice  of  Bellmgham's 
countenance,    and     distinctly   observed, 
that,  on  hearing  this  touching  account,  he 
hung  down  hisnead  for  an  instant,  (for  he 
had  before  been  steadfastly  looking  at 
them,)  as  though  he  was  much  affected. 
He  soon,  however,  resumed  his  former  at- 
iitude,  and  said,  with  the  air  of  an  ab- 
stracted man  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self: **  This  was  a  Christian  spirit!    She 
must  be  a  good  woman.    Her  conduct 
was  more  like  a'Christian^sthan  my  own, 
certainly.^'   Tor  a  moment  he  felt  the  in* 
ward  voice  of  truth,  but  the  impression 
passed  away  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
veyed.    Neither   scriptural   nor   moral 
arjg^ments  could  brinjz  nim  to  a  direct  ad- 
naission  of  the  guilt  of  the  great  crime  for 
which  h^  was  about  to  su£r  public  excr 
cntion.    At  one  time  he  went  so  far  in  his 
attempts  to  justify  himself  always  on  the 
ground  of  his  supposed  wrongs,  as  to  con- 
vey to  his  shuddering  hearers  his  idea 
that  he  was  an  instrument  in  executing 
divine  justice.    But  when  asked  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  whether  he  could 
believe  that  he  was  in  any  measure  under 
the  holy  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in 
an  act  so  horrible  as  murder,  and  the 
murder  of  one  who  had  no  part  in  his 
imaginary  injuries,  he  hesitated  in  his  re- 
ply, and  at  last  said,  contrary  to  his  usufd 
tenq>er  of  self-vindication :  *^  Ko,  he  did 
not  think  he  was.    Th^  Spirit  of  God  was 
good,  and   injQUienced  ta  good  actions. 
The  act  he  had  committed  in  itself  was  a 
bad  act,  and  coi^trary  ta  the  command, 
^  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder.'    Therefore, 
he  could  not  be  imder  the  influence  of  a 
good  spirit*    He  must,  at  that  time,  have 
been  under  some  supernatural  evil  influ: 
once." 

This  admissiop  was  made  in  the  same 
miexcited,  indifferent  tone  he  had  hither* 
to  used,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  as- 
sertion that  he  was  not  under  any  vindic* 
live  or  malicious  disposition.  Dr.  Wil- 
son, moved  by  this  to  exceeding  warmth, 
exclaimed :  ^' The  whole  kingdom  is  filled 
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with  abhorrence  at  the  deed  you  have 
committed.  They  do  not  inquire  about 
your  wrongs — there  may  or  may  not  be 
grounds  for  them — ^but  they  shudder  at 
this  murder  as  at  one  of  the  foulest  crimes 
which  has  ever  disgraced  our  national 
character :  and  yet  vou  are  the  only  man 
who  is  insensible  of  its  enormity  I''  ^'  I 
trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,"  replied  Bel- 
lingham, /^  for  a  general  amnesty  of  my 
sins ;  confession  to  man  can  do  nothing 
for  me."  Beyond  this  vague  admission 
no  efforts  could  lead  him,  and  his  visitors 
dej)arted  with  the  sad  reflection,  that  the 
criminal's  conscience  seemed  to  be  '^  sear- 
ed as  with  a  hot  iron." 

"Such,"  says  Bishop  Wilson, "  was  our 
conversation  with  this  wretched  creature. 
A  more  dreadful  instance  of  obduracy  has 
surely  never  occurred.    We  here  see  a 
man  of  some  education^  of  good  natural 
parts,  cool  and  arfinimentative  in  his  turn 
ofmindt  mild  and  pleasing  in  his  man- 
ners, and,  as  it  should  appear,  of  consid- 
erable expertness  in  commercial  affairs; 
a  man  who  eojfijed  the  advantage  of  early 
religious  instruction,  who  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  Scriptures,  and  who 
preserved,    till   the   day  preceding   his 
crime,    an    attention   io  some   external 
duties  of  religion.    We  behold  this  man 
commit  an  act  of  blood — ^horrid  almost 
beyond  example — and  this,  not  under  the 
sudden  irritation  of  passion,  but    with 
the  most  cool,  detemunate,  and  cautious 
malice.    We  see  him  confide  his  dark  pur-* 
pose  to  no  one  associate,  but,  after  a  long 
prepar^ion,  ^reak  his  vengeance  on  the 
first  minister  of  the  crown,  within  the 
very  walls  o^  Parliament.    We  then  per- 
ceive tha.t  he  makes  no  attempt  to  escape 
the  justice  of  bis  countr^r,  but  avows  and 
defends  his  deed,  reserving  to  himself  a 
new  and  terrific  code  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  by  the  weakest  evasion  attempting  to 
distinguish  his  motives  from  the  designs 
of  an  assassin.    In  fine,  we    aflerwards 
view  t^is  impeinitent  criminal  stifle  all 
the  dictates  of  conscience  and  of  truth, 
and  maintain,  to  the  last  an  unnatural 
apathy  both  as  it  respected  the  outrage  be 
had  committed  against  his^  country,  and 
the  iniquity  he  had  done  against  his  God." 
Many  who  read  this  r^aumi  of  an  idio- 
syncracy  so  singular  and  so  apparently 
compounded  o{  contradictions,  may  find 
no  solution  of  the  problem  but  in  a  verdict 
of  madness.    The  writer  of  the  passage 
quoted  above  protests  most  emphalicaSy 
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against  this  soppodtion.  On  every  topic 
he  dedarea  that  Bellingham's  intellect  was 
perfectly  dear,  sane,  and  coherent.  "  His 
Telations,  I  find,"  he  says,  **  still  indulge 
the  opinion  diat  lus  mind  was  unsound  on 
his  Russian  alEurs.  I  can  only  observe, 
that  the  lonff  conversation  I  had  with  him, 
which  partijr  turned  on  that  subject,  as 
well  as  the  information  I  have  smce  re- 
ceived of  his  whole  previous  diaracter, 
totallv  forbid  my  admitting  a  supposition 
for  wnich  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  no 
just  foundation,  and  which  would  obvi- 
ously open  a  door  to  the  most  dreadfhl 
consequences." 

The  great  qualities  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth  were  matured  into  fiulings,  and 
even  vices,  by  the  prevailing  w^bSiMiity 
of  his  temper.  So,  in  a  most  inferior  ana 
unworthy  comparison,  yet  from  a  similar- 
ity whidu  instinctively  suggests  itself^  the 
same  dements,  prevailing  m  a  remarkable 
degree,  led  to  the  extravagances  <^  the 
royal  conqueror  and  the  crimes  of  the  ple- 
beian assassin.  Beffingham,  under  this 
influence,  having  perpetrated  the  deed, 
long  and  maturd^  considered,  was  deter- 
mined that  nothing  should  prevent  him 
finom  defenfing  iu  He  was  acute  enough 
to  see  the  consequences  of  ah  ingenuous, 
unqualified  confession,  and  how  utterly  it 
would  destroy  his  schenies  of  sdf-vindica- 
tion.  He  had  takoi  bis  ground,  and  that 
ground  he  pertinadoudy  maintained. 
The  weakness  of  his  allegations,  as  soon 
as  he  found  them  combated  and  refuted, 
onl^  increased  the  obstinacy  with  which 
he  determined  to'  cSng  to  tiiem.  The 
gratification  whidi  he  recdved  from  the 
revenge  he  had  exacted  evidently  had  its 
wdght.  He  appeared  to  Dr.  Wilson  to 
conced  but  veiy  imperfectly  the  ddigfat 
he  felt  at  the  success  of  his  attempt,  and 
to  dierish  with  aatisfiiction  the  warning 
he  concdved  he  had  given  to  public 
men.  The  Indiop  winds  up  with  his  own 
view  of  this  anonudous  criminal,  which 
hsfl  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  opinion 
of  IL  Oniaot,  Quoted  in  the  early  part  of 
this  notice,  witn  reference  to  the  attempt 
of  Oxfbrd,  and  the  man^  attacks  on  the 
life  of  lus  own  sovereign.  King  Lome 
Philippe.  **  Added  to  the  other  motives 
named,  Bdlinsham,  I  fed  convinced,  was 
actuated  W  a  love  of  anplause — an  alfeo- 
tation  of  &tinction  ana  notice.  Horrid 
as  the  idea  is,  the  letter  he  sent,  after  his 
bdng  committed  to  Newgate,  to  the  per* 
son  wUh  whom  he  lodged,  evidentiy  be- 


trayed the  pleasure  he  derived  from  hx^ 
ing  attracted  public  attention.  It  may 
be  even  doubted,  so  hardened  was  he  to 
an  mord  sensibility,  whether  the  dedre 
of  exhibiting  what  he  termed  the  justice 
of  hia  case  to  Us  countiT  had  not  contrtb* 
uted  to  the  formmg  of  his  mind  to  the 
dreadfhl  deed ;  it  certainly  had  its  share 
in  repressing  any  risings  of  remorse  after 
its  perpetration."  If  tiie  bishop  and  the 
statesman  are  right  in  this  estimate 
of  human  feeUng  under  certain  exdte- 
ments,  here  is  an  additiond  argument 
agdnst  the  oondudon  that  madness  has 
any  thmg  to  do  with  what  can  not  at  once 
be  measured  by  ordinary  rdes.  The  same 
rabid  love  of  odebrity  operates  diflhrentiy 
upon  opposite  temperaments.  One  man 
traverses  the  wond  by  sea  and  land, 
while  another  erovds  and  deeps  through 
life  in  a  tub.  Bntostratus  bums  the  tern* 
le  of  Diana,  at  Bphesus,  tp  perpetuate 
is  name;  and  Bmpedodes  jumps  into 
the  crater  of  Btna  that  his  cotemporariee 
may  look  upon  his  disappearance  as  an 
evidence  of  divinity.  But,  after  all,  the 
line  between  reason  and  insanity  is  not 
eadly  drawn.  Seneca,  borrowmg^  the 
thought  fbom  Aristotie,  aa^:  **lJullum 
magnum  ingenium  sme  mixtura  demon- 
tisB;"  which  Dryden  paraphrases  thus, 
with  a  qualification : 
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'*  Great  wits  aie  sure  to  madneM  near  allied. 
And  tUnpaititionB  do  thdr  bounds  divids.*" 

Mantuanus  (not  Virgil,  thoiigfa  soone- 
timee  confounaed  with  him)  goes  fei^ 
ther;  he  asserts  poritivdy :  **Id  commune 
mdttin,  semd  insanavimus  omnes  " — it  is 
a  common  ill  that  we  have  oK  been  mad 
at  some  time  or  other. 
'  On  the  desthofMr.  Perceval,  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
an  address  to  the  king,  and  for  penaiofis 
to  his  femily,  accompanied  by  an  expree- 
don  of  the  wannest  sympathy  under  the 
unprecedented  dreumstances  of  his  death. 
The.motiott  was  carried  withoutdisaentient 
vdoe.  Party  fedings  and  prejudices  were 
never  running  higher  than  at  that  period, 
yet  men  irho  ranged  under  bannera  inveC^ 
eratdy  oppoaed  to  each  other,  forgot,  for 
the  moment,  their  ^  war  cry,"  and  agreed 
to  exchange  the  cdumet  of  peace.  Mtv 
Ponaonbvsdd:  **No  man  tnoiigfat  Mr. 
Peroevd's  p^Alicd  opituona  more  errone^ 
ous  than  he  had  dways  done,  but  he  en* 
tertained  the  highest  oplnaoa  of  his  honor. 
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•nd  tli6  fffefttdtt  sflbotton  to  hiB  persoii. 
He  had  Known  him  in  early  life,  and  he 
never  knew  a  man  of  more  sterfing  worth. 
As  a  hnaband,  as  a  father,  and  as  a  friend, 
no  man  was  to  be  more  admired.  As  they 
oonld  not  restore  a  life  so  dear  to  all,  they 
onght  to  do  that  which  was  in  their  power 
to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  his  fiimtly,  to 
render  the  remnant  of  their  lives  as  far 
comfortable  as  they  oonld,  and  if  possible 
happy.** 

Mr.  Canning,  not  then  in  office,  (he  had 
retired  for  the  moment,  in  consequence  of 
his  duel  with  Lord  Castlerimgh,  m  which 
he  was  wounded,)  said:  ^^tb  could  not 
but  feel  how  inadequately  he  should  con- 
vey his  own  impressions,  and  those  of  the 
House,  on  an  occasion  so  afflicting ;  but  it 
was  some  consolation  to  bear  testimonv 
with  others  to  the  regret  whidb  was  felt 
by  all  for  the  loss  in  such  a  manner  of  a 
man  whose  virtues  and  talents  were  so 
cons|>icuou8,'  and  who,  tboueh  like  other 
men  in  a  similar  sitnatioil  he  had  many 
political  adversaries,  had  never  encounter- 
ed, for  he  never  could  have  deserved,  a 
mere  indignant  hostilrty---H)f  a  man  with 
whom  no  one  could  agree  without  feeling 
his  convictions  strengthened  by  an  opinion 
of  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  from  whom 
no  one  could  differ  without  doine  him  the 
justice  to  acknowled^  that  even  nis  errors 
were  the  errors  of  a  virtuous  mind.  There 
was  some  consolation  in  reflecting  that 
the  crime  which  had  robbed  the  country 
of  such  an  ornament  was  confined  to  an 
individual ;  and  he  thought  the  noble  lord 
who  had  moved  the  address  did  well,  thus 
early,  to  give  the  intimation,  as  the  act 
wtfs  of  a  nature  most  liable  to  be  misrep- 
resented by  the  best  and  worst  feelmgs  of 
the  mind.  The  disafTected  might  put 
upon  it  the  most  abominable  interpreta- 
tions &vorAble  to  their  views;  and  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  might  be  in- 
duced to  admit  greater  apprehension  than 
the  case  warranted.  He  a^p:eed  fhlly  in 
that  part  of  the  address  which  expressed 
their  abhorrence  of  the  transaction.  The 
loss  of  Mr.  Perceval  to  tiie  country  was 
irreparable;  to  his  fiunily  it  was  irrepara- 
ble also.  But  they  ihight  dd  something 
to  alleviate  the  consequences  to  the  latter ; 
and  when  they  reeoueoted  how  often  he, 
(Mr.  PbrcevaQ  in  the  oontlBe  of  the  last 
two  years,  had  called  upon  them  to  mark 
their  generosity  to  those  who  had  bled 
and  conauered  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
md  to  SHBKe  the  glory  of  those  actions  by 


contributing  to  the  relief  and  the%eward 
of  the  actors,  they  would,  he  was  confi- 
dent, be  equally  solicitoua  to  perform  the 
more  painful,  but  not  less  ^acious,  task  of 
marking  their  respect  for  his  charad^r  by 
a  liberalgrant  to  bis  surviving  relatives/' 

Mr.  Whitbread,  one  of  the  constant 
mputh'pieces  of  the  opposition,  said: 
^  it  was  impossible  to  ada  any  thing  to  the 
impression  already  made  by  wmtt  had 
fallen  from  both  sides  of  the  House ;  but 
having  been  a  marked  and  determined, 
political  ant^onist  of  Mr.  Perceval,  he 
was  anxious  to  express  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  vote.  Of  the  private  virtues 
of  the  deceased  minister  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  say  any  thing.  No  one  could  deny 
them.  But  among  bis  public  virtues 
there  wascme  whi&  he  could  not  help 
holding  up  to  the  imitation  of  the  House, 
and  of  posterity.  That  was  the  great  con- 
trol of  temper  which  he  possessed,  and 
united  with  t^  firmest  perseverance  in 
his  views  and  objects.  Beyond  the  door 
of  that  House  he  (Mr.  Whitbread)  had 
never  carried  anv  feelings  of  political  ani- 
mosity toward  him.  It  was  impossible 
that  he  could .**  Here  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  voice  was  quite  overpowered  by 
his  feelings,  and  he  sat  down  amid  the 
melancholy  applauses  of  all  present. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  estimate  Mr. 
Perceval's  public  character  or  merits  as  a 
minister  fi^  the  excited  feelings  of  the 
House  under  the  circumstances  of  his 
death.  Neither  would  it  be  fiiir  to  give 
frill  credit  to  the  savage  radicalism  of 
Opbbett  or  the  stinging  ccnssure  of  Sir 
W.  Napier.  Both  tiiese  bitter  penmen 
were  slaves  to  party  bias  as  much  as  any 
of  the  political  leaaers  they  so  liberally 
denounce.  Posterity  looks  not  to  ex- 
treme factionaries  for  historic  truth.  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  present  distorted 
portraits  of  Philip  and  Antony,  and  Ma- 
caulay  exaggerates  the  wea^  points  of 
Marlborough.  We  read  and  are  charmed 
with  the  fiery  eloquence,  the  graceftil  pe- 
riods, and  the  glowing  imagery ;  but  con- 
viction tells  us  that  this  seductive  com- 
pound conveys  no  just  reflection  of  truth. 
Napier  descnbes  Mr.  Perceval,  the  minis- 
ter, thus :  '*  Narrow,  harsh,  fiwtious,  and 
iUibenU  in  every  thing  relating  to  public 
matters,  this  man's  career  was  one  of  un- 
mixed eviL  His  bisotry  taught  him  to 
oppress  Ireland,  but  his  religion  did  not 
deter  him  from  passing  a  law  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  ntedidnes  into  France 
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dariB#  a^eBtilenoe.  He  lived  by  fiiotion ; 
be  haa  neither  the  wisdom  to  support  nor 
the  manliness  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  in 
the  Peninsula;  and  his  (»:ooked,  con- 
temptible policy  was  shown  by  withhold- 
ing what  was  necessary  to  sustam  the  con- 
test, and  tiirowinff  on  the  general  the  re- 
sponsibility of  failure." 

This  paragraph  drew  from  Mr.  Dudley 
Montagu  Perceval  a  pamphlet  in  defense 
of  his  &ther,  to  which  the  historian  re- 
plied by  a  challenge  to  mortal  combat ; 
which  bemg  declined,  a  profusion  of  ink, 
well  season^  with  gall,  was  shed  on  both 
sides.  The  Napiers  were  ever  ready 
to  handle  pen  or  pistol,  as  occasion  re- 
quired; thus  resembling  the  first  follow- 
ers of  Mohammed,  who  brandished  in  one 
hand  the  Koran,  in  the  other  a  scimitar, 
shoiKting  aloud :  ^*  Receive  or  die  t"  Mr. 
Percevu,  Jr.,  said  to  Sir  W-  Napier:  ** The 
^ood  name  of  my  father  is  the  onlyinher- 
itance  he  left  to  his  children."  Where- 
upon Sir  W.  Napier  retorted:  "I  find 
that  during  his  life,  the  minister,  Perce- 
val, had  salaries  to  the  amount  of  about 
£8000  a  year,  and  the  reversion  of  a  sine- 
cure, worth  about  £12,000  more,  then  en- 
joyed by  his  brother,  Lord  Arden.  And 
idso  I  find  that  after  his  death,  his  fiimily 
received  a  srant  of  £50,000,  and  £3000  a 
.year  fiiom  uie  public  money." 

Cobbett,  in  his  History  of  George  JTFI, 
sketches  Mr.  Perceval  as  follows :  ^  But 
there  now  came  amiong  them  a  man  who 
soon  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  power  as 
wdl  as  in  impudence  and  insolence  to- 
ward the  people.  This  was  that  Spencer 
Perceval,  of  whose  signal  death  we  shall 
have  to  speak  by-ana-by.  This  man,  a 
sharp  lawyer,  had  been  inured  from  his 
first  days  at  the  bar  to  the  carrying  on 
of  State  prosecutions— a  sort  of  under- 
strapper to  the  attorneys-general  iji  Lon- 
don, and  frequently  their  deputy  in  die 


the  death  of  Perceval  arriving  at  Notting- 
ham, at  Leicester,  at  Truro,  and^  indeed, 
all  over  the  country,  demonstrations  of 
joy  were  shown  by  the  ringing  of  bells, 
the  making  of  bonfires,  and  the  like ;  and 
at  Nottio^am  particularly,  soldiers  were 
called  out  to  disperse  the  people  upon  the 
occasion."     Cobbett  happened  to  be  a 
prisoner  in  Newgate  at  the  time  of  Bel- 
Hngham^s  execution.    This  is  his  version 
of  what  took  place ;  "  With  regard  to  the 
fact  of  the  ofiender  going  out  of  the  world 
amid  the  blessings  of  ^e  people,  I,  the 
author  of  this  history,  can  vouch  for  its 
truth,  having  been  an  eye  and  ear  witness 
of  the  awful  and  most  memorable  scene, 
standmg,  as  I  did,  at  the  window  of  that 
prison  into  which  I  had  been  put  in  con- 
sequence of  a  prosecution  ordered  by  this 
very  Perceval.    The  crowd  was  assem- 
bled in  the  open  space  before  me.    I  saw 
the  anxious  looks,  I  saw  the  half  horrified 
countenances,  I  saw  the  mournful  tears 
run  down,  and  I  heard  the  anxious  bless- 
ings.   The  nation  was  growing  heartily 
tired  of  the  war ;  it  desp^edi  of  seeing 
an  end  put  to  it  without  utter  rmn  to  the 
country.    Tlie  expenditure  had  reached 
an  amount   that  frightened  even   loan- 
mongers  and  stock-jobbers,  and  a  blow 
had  been  giv.en  to  people's  confidence  by 
Perceval^s  recent  acts,  which  had  pro- 
claimed to  the  whole  world  the  fact  of^the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money.    These 
thm^  made  even  the  pretended  exclu- 
sive^ loyal,  secretly  rejoice  at  his  death." 
There  is  n^uch  in  all  this  which  ib  very 
shocking,  if  true ;  and  more  so  if  false  or 
colored  up  to  fiction  by  personal  enmity. 
But  the  sources  from  which  the  above 
(]uotations  are  taken  are  not  the  most 
likely^  to  give  a  true  rendering  of  the  acts 
or  principles  of  the  minister  thev  impugn. 
We  might  as  reasonably  look  for  an  im- 
partial biography  of  Pitt,  Lord  Derby,  or 


counties.  ^JSLe  was  a  short,  spare,  pale- 1  Disraeli,  at  .^e  hands  of  the  Brights, 
fiiced,  hard,  keen,  sour-looking  man,  with 


a  voice  well  suited  to  the  rest,  with  words 
in  abundance  at  his  command,  with  thp 
industiy  of  a  laborious,  drudging  attor- 
ney, with  no  knowledge  of  the  great  in- 
terests of  .the  nation,  foreign  or  domestic, 
but  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those 
means  by  which  power  is  obtained  and 
preserved  in  England,  and  with  no  trou- 
blesome scruples  as  to  the  employment  <^ 
those  means.^ 

Acain,  writing  of  Mr.  Percevafs  un- 
popmarity,  he  says :  '^  Upon  the  news  of 


Cobdens^  and  Roebucks  of  the  present  day. 
Judged .  fairly,  Mr.  Perceval  may  be 
pronounced  a  thoroughly  honest  minister 
according  to  his  conviptions,  possessing 
wonderful  industry,  but  with  no  grand 
scope^  of  genius  or  conception  ;^  well- 
meaning  a^nd  conscientious,  put  yielding 
to  long-cherished  prejudices.  Who  does 
Qot,  in  some  degree,  labor  under  the  last- 
named  influence  ?  And  prejudice  is  more 
closely  connected  with  enthusiasm  than 
many  mav  at  first  suppose.  Dr.  Johnson 
said  he  loved  a  gooa  hater.    Such  ear- 
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nestness  was  likely  to  bear  fruit.  Mr. 
Perceval  was  a  first-rate  man  of  bnsinesSi 
and  also  a  scholar  of  profound  erudition ; 
in  one  branch  of  learning,  too^  which  ap- 
pears extraordinary,  when  we  consider 
how  completely  his  time  was  occupied 
during  a  life  which  only  extended  over 
fifty  years,  nearly  the  last  half  of  which 
was  occupied  in  the  public  service.  The 
late  Duke  of  Sussex,  it  is  well  known,  ac- 
cumulated a  ^lendid  library,*  xmrivaled 
in  Bibles  and  tiaeolo^cal  treatises.  What 
is  still  more  singular,  he  read  his  books. 
]ffis  shelves  at  J&nsington  Palace  contain- 
ed a  complete  collection  of  the  eiarly  Fath- 
ers, whicn  he  took  great  pleasure  in  pe- 
rusing. "I  imbibed  this  taste^".  he  said 
to  a  ^iend  who  related  the  anecdote  to 
the  writer  of  this  notice,  **^firom  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, who  had  them  iJl  at  his  fingers* 
ends,  and  I  lit  my  little  ftrthmg  canme  at 
the  blaze  of  his  resplendent  chandelier,'' 

The  lucubrations  of  the  Fathers  are 
quite  as  heavy  and  extenapive  as  the  series 
of  Byzantine  historians.    Th^  comprise 

*  A  catalogue,  la  four  volumcay  was  dxavn  up  by 
faia  Ubrariao,  Mr,  Pettigrew. 


Thkbb  is  one  work  whiqh  women  do 
for  all  but  exceptional  men,  which  is  apt 
to  be  undemuued  in  after  life.  Of  tne 
mother's  work,  and  the  infe's  work, 
either  from  natural  afiectioti  or  conven- 
tional acquiescence,  we  speak  seriously  and 
gratefully,  but  the  link  which  joined  ike 
two,  and  without  which  the  mother's 
work  would  have  been  in  a  certain  degree 
sterile,  and  the  wife's  could  hardly  have 
been  wrought,  we  p;iss  over  with,  a  notice 
which  is  half  contemptuous,  though  sel- 
dom unkind. 

Now,  without  exacting  too  serious  a. 
cast  of  countenance,  rather  inviting  a  smile, 
and  not  forbidding  even  a  dash  of  banter, 
we  would  b;d  you  jusf  think  what  you 
owe  to  your  first  love.    A  good  many 


more  ponderous  tomes,  despite  Ihe  con- 
fiagration    of    the   Alexandrian   library 
under  the  Caliph  Omar,  than  a  student  of 
intense  perseverance  could  labor  throug;h 
in  many  years,  with  nothing  else  to  dis- 
turb his  time  or  attention.    Strange  as  it  ^ 
mSkV  sound  to  the  uninitiated,  th^  abound 
in  fragments  and  passages  from  tne  Greek 
dramatists,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
But  they  are  also  of  superior  value  as  cor- 
roborative evidences  or  gospel  truth,  deal- 
ing with  none  but  canonical  books,  and 
proving  their  genuineness  from  the  dawn 
of  Christian  revelation.    In  the  same  cat- 
egory, and  on  the  same  ground,  though 
quite  opposed  to  their  intentions,  we  may 
class  tne  earliest  enemies  of  our  faith, 
Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  the  Emperor  Ju- 
lian.   It  was  certfdnly  neither  polite  nor 
fraternal  of  Dr.  Watson,  following  out  the 
opinion  of  Eusebius,  to  set  down  the  ven- 
erable Papias,  the  first  propagator  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  millennium,  as  ^'little  bet-: 
ter  than  a  credulous  old  woman."*  A^ 
bishop  of  fiSerapoliS,  in  the  second  oen*^ 
tury,  might  have  been  treated  with  morep 
civility  by  a  mitered  brother  of  Llandaff*, 
in  the  eighteenth.  'ft 
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very  pleasurable  hours,  you  will  say,'Sh4^ 
perhaps  as  many  which  at  the  time  fd&d'^" 
ed  very  wretched ;  the  inspiration  of  Jfft^ 
rhvmes  which  you  would  now  think  !H^rjE^ 
silly,  if  you  had  not  long  since  forgMtfJ^^ 
all  about  ihem ;  the  expenditure  of  il'ttist 
amount  of  precious  tiine  upon  a  pe^s^ndl"^ 
appearance  which  you#iave  now  ftbtf^tb; 
thmk  somewhat  less  important,  and-^Well;^ 
very  little  else.  Yes,  dear  sir,  if  ^J^dfi  W' 
human,  very  much  else.  Of  cotkfci^JW 
are  assuming  that  you  did  not  mai^Vyour 
first  love ;  if  you  did  that,  you  a^tf  alP  ^^ 
ceptional,  and,  not  improbably,  fW^tiaf^ 
pomted  man,'  with  whom  we  havci  jitif^SM^^ 
more  to  dio.  To  another  we  sayf'^d%W! 
you  owe  a  very  essential  part  ot^6itt€Sni-^^ 
cation  and  development     Whd^^^W  # 
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that  tid0d  you  orer  the  horrible  period  of 
hobbjdehoybood,  and  landed  you  homme 
faUr  Who  expanded  and  trained  all 
vour  achool-boy  notions  of  gentlemanly 
bearing  and  honorable  feeling?  Who 
developed  those  delicate  perceptions  of 
fitness,  those  little  niceties  of  appreciation, 
which,  as  a  gentleman,  you  would  not  for 
the  world  be  without?  Assuredly  your 
mother  laid  the  foundation  of  them,  and 
let  us  hope  that  your  wife  reaps  the  fruits 
of  them ;  but  your  first  love  was  the  sun 
that  expanded  and  gave  them  an  impulse. 

Those  rhymes  you  used  to  write  were 
very  absurd,  unless  for  the  purpose  which 
they  fulfilled ;  they  had  no  pretensions  to 
be  poetry,  except  as  between  you  and  her ; 
but  had  yon  ever  before,  have  you  ever 
since,  done  so  much  with  equal  singleness 
of  motive*— have  ygu  ever  felt  devotion  as 
real  and  as  disinterested  before  or  since  ? 
Perhaps  yon  have— but  has  it  been  quite 
as  fresh  and  unspotted?  It  may  nave 
been  more  v^orous  and  mature,  it  may 
haive  been  quite  as  worthy,  but  has  it  been 
on  the  whole  quite  aiS  beautiful  ? 

This,  however,  has  all  passed  away — 
not  so  its  mark  upon  the  oharaeter.  '  You 
must  be  the  better  for  having  once  tasted 
what  was  truly  good ;  the  more  refined, 
for  having  once  been  pervaded  by  an  in- 
fluence BO  refinine;  more  delicate  in 
your  perceptions  or  what  causes  pain  and 
pleasure  to  others,*  for  having  once  had 
your  own  susceptibilities  so  healthily  exer- 
cised, all  unseared,  as  they  then  were,  by 
contact  with  the  world.  Verily  those 
hours  were  not  wasted.  Look  back  now, 
and  try  whether  yon  can  not  recollect*  hav- 
ing been  conscious,  with  a  sort  of  won- 
der, of  the  change  that  was  being  wrought 
in  yon.  Can  you  not  remember  your  own 
surprise  and  4^£ht  at  the  new  and  won- 
drondy-expanded  conception  you  sudden- 
ly gained  of  so  much  tnat  was  fresh,  and 
biaau  tif ttl,  and  noble  ?  ^ 

Looking  philosophically  at  all  this,  we 
shall  almost  be  incliiied  to  theorize  upon 
^^  calf-love,"  M  beilb  a  provisioh  of  nature 
for  perfecting  the  djavelopment  q[  one, 
and  perhaps  Xhot  that  we  leave  to  femi- 
nine experience)  both  of  the  sexes. 

We  now  that  marriages  which  spring 
out  of  these  first  loves  are  rarely  l^ppy ; 
we  know,  too,  that  in  those  cases  where 
the  man  seems  to  have  lived  through  his 
youth  without  a  love,  the  married  Bfe  is 
ofkenaa  sorry  a  venture.  Would  it  then  be 
fiur  wrong  to  say,  that  in  the  former  case 
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the  mischief  has  arisen  from  the  perrernon 
of  what  should  hft^^  been  a  preparatory 
training,  and  in  the  latter  firom  that  train- 
ing never  having  been  gone  through? 
n^e  fact  is,  that  the  youth  needs  to  under- 
go a  variety  of  moulding  and  polishing 
processes ;  sundry  sharp  angles  have  to 
DC  rounded  off— here  a  conceit  and  there 
an  absurdity  has  to  be  pared  away — this 
or  that  latent  point  of  character  has  to  be 
brought  out  or  strengthened.  And  all 
this  must  be  done  wmle  the  creature's 
wavs  and  tendencies  are  in  a  plastic  state, 
beK>re  crabbed  knots  have  formed  them- 
selves in  his  character,  while  he  is  still 
diffident,  and  still  sensitive  about  feminine 
criticism.  If  he  have  been  lefk  to  himself 
at  this  critical  period,  in  vain  thereafter 
may  the  poor  wife  toU  to  strai^ht^i  out, 
and  smooth,  and  polish,  all  that  is  gnarled, 
and  rou^,  and  uneven  in  his  w^s*  Even 
worse  off  is  the  luckless  ^iri  who  hastily 
marries  f^n  untutored  lad  in  his  first  love. 
A  woman  will  bear  to  be  ruled,  even  with 
a  rigid  scepter,  but  firom  a  sway  that  is 
at  once  wayward  and  feeble,  petulant  and 
overweening,  imperious  and  childish,  she 
infallibly  revolts.  She  will  begin  bv  play- 
ing with  it,  go  on  to  ridicule  it,  then  to 
despise  it,  and  finally  she  will  either  break 
away  from  it,  or  by  a  coup  cT&at  subvert 
it,  and  install  her  own  dominion  in  its 
place.  And  of  the  two  dSnauements 
we  know  not  which  will  render  her  the 
more  wretched. 

Thus,  although  possibly  we  shall  be  in- 
curring tbe  contempt  and  ire  of  some  very 
worthy  young  men  and  women  by  saying 
so,  we  are  not  indisposed  to  look  upon 
first  love  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  school 
for  the  matrimonial  coUege.  But  we 
would  not  stop  there,  nor  limit  to  this  its 
scope  and  influence.  Bather  we  almost 
reverence  it,  as  that  which  gives  tone  and 
warmth  to  the  outset  of  life ;  lighting  up 
the  heart  with  charity,  and  so  fitting  it  to 
ffi  forth  into  the  cola,  hard  world  before 
It.  It  is  well  that  the.  lad's  nature  should 
first  feel  the  infiuence  of  the  principle  of 
love ;  distrust  and  crafib,  coldness  and  HI, 
will  press  about  it  soon  enough.  Let  it 
first  luive  a  glimpse  of  at  least  the  dream 
of  whiiit  is  noble,  and  beautiful,  and  pure, 
before  it  has  to  face  the  reality  ofbaseness, 
and  degradation,  and  deformity.  Surely 
it  will  then  the  less  easily  become  infidd 
as  to  the  existence  of  good. 

It  would  be  a  curious  task  to  trace  the 
first  Ipves  of  great  men.    Who  will  write 
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a  took  aboai  AmnP  Lei  kirn  bring  to 
^e  work  a  pure  heart  and  a  gentle  nature 
<-«on0  apt  to  disoem  little  hal^conoealed 
loyelineBses  of  soul.  A  woman  oould  not 
do  it.  She  would,  indeed,  be  quick  to 
appreciate  niceties  of  feeling  and  eknotion, 
but  she  would  not  grasp  the  subject: 
first  lore  is  not  to  a  woman  what  it  is  to 
a^  man.  How  of  the  first  loves  of  the 
|nant« — of  the  men  of  iron  will  and  un- 
linohing  nerve — of  the  cold  critical  men 
of  intellect — of  those  whose  onlj  after 
feve  was  science,  or  statecraft,  or  poetry, 
or  war ;  or  of  the  gentle,  shy,  jet  noble 
natures  whose  inner  life  was  the  onlj  one 
which  they  truly  lived  P  Then  tiie  poor 
errins  ones,  the  bad  plotting  ones,  the 
dark-dealing  ones,  did  they  once  come 
pure  to  worship  purity,  or  did  they  soil 
and  taint  even  those  bright  paths  with 
their  ill? 

But  we  promised  that  you  should  not 
have  to  put  on  too  grave  a  face  if  you 
would  listen ;  let  us  laugh  then,  only  let 
it  not  be  cynicallv.  You  shall  not  i^di- 
oule  the  youth,  for  he  bin  earnest,  and 
nothing  that  is  honest  and  earnest  is  truly 
ridiculous.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he 
is  gauche;  but  then,  a  while  ago,  he  had 
not  even  awoke  to  the  self-consciousness 
which  is  as  yet  his  stumbling-block,  but 
which  will  before  long  give  pbce  to  mod- 
est self-respect.  To  you  he  may  appear 
insufferably  stupid,  because  he  is  wholly 
absorbed  in  himself  and  her ;  but  then  he 
was  before  incapable  of  being  absorbed  in 
any  thing,  he  had  hardly  known  a  feeling 
so  deep  that  half  an  hour  among  hid  coni<- 
rades  would  not  have  sufficed  to  efQioe 
it.  Nor  are  the  time  and  energy  all  wast- 
ed. He  is  insensibly  gainidg  tact  and 
maimer  which  no  amount  of  study  or  exeiw 
tion  could  procure  him :  and^  if  she  he 
what  true  J£aglish  maidens  are  wont  to 
be«  he  will  not  dare  to  come  before  her  a 
/ainiafU;  be  will  dream,  but  he  will 
work  too,  and  perhaps,  as  they  say  it  is 
with  the  somnambulists^  he  will  work 
harder  in  his  dreams  than  when  the 
awakening  comes ;  the  love  throws  a  halo 
round  the  toiL  and  turns  drudgery  into  a 
triumph,  ^   ^ 

In  other  ways  she  will  be  his  good  an- 

KWith  her  he  will  not  fear  the  bag- 
r  of  ridicule  fbr  an  honest  sense  of  re- 
liffioo*  She  wiU  hdp  Mm  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  be  reverent,  and  that  requires 
no  little  courage  iti  a  youth.  There  are 
Very  few  lads  whO|  irith  the  ^es  of  their 


companions  npen  them,  will  dare  simj^y 
and  humbly  to  kneel  down  and  take  a  reiul 
part  in  an  act  of  relimons  worship.  Yet 
oy  her  side  it  is  done  mmkly  and  naturally 
enough ;  and  somehow  the  higher  blends 
with  the  human  love—an  ineffable  link 
seems  to  ioin  this  on  earth  to  that  ia 
heaven — ^the  poetry  of  the  one  worship 
strangely  mingles  with  that  of  the  other, 
and  testifies  that  both  are  pure,  and — dare 
we  say  it  ? — ^in  essence  one. 

It  is  not  every  girl  tiiat  is  fitted  to  be 
and  to  do  all  this.  There  are  hundreds  of 
well-looking  young  women  who  have  never 
been  first  loves.  Well,  let  them  console 
themselves,  they  will  neriiaps  the  sooner 
be  wives,  tot  the  qualincations  of  the  wife 
and  the  ladye-love  are  by  no  means  iden- 
tical. There  are  girls  Irho  have  served  to 
train  the  aspirations,  and  to  form  the  char- 
acters, of  half  a  dosen  young  men  in  suc- 
cession, who  will  yet  probably  die  old 
maids.  But,  if  it  be  so,  they  will  not  have 
been  useless  members  of  the  social  system. 
Some  girls  seem  never  to  have  a  lover  but 
of  this  class ;  they  will  begin  at  thirteen 
and  eo  on  to  thirty-five,  always  with  some 
youth  under  their  training.  We  think  no 
worse  of  them  for  it ;  there  is  very  little 
guile  about  them.  They  are  distinct  from 
the  race  of  mere  fiirts  or  coquettes ;  they 
are  a  mtich  more  estimable,  though  less 
brilliant  set  of  lasses.  Your  trained  belles 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  overgrown 
boys,  nor  do  die  lads  much  affect  them ; 
they  seldom  choose  a  girl  of  deeply-mark- 
ed character^  almost?  never  one  of  the 
strongdninded  type.  They  rather  cling 
t6  one  of  a  genue  and  somewhat  lym- 
pathic  tem|>erament,  sufficiently  romantic, 
out  romantic,  so  to  speak,  in  a  vague  and 
unpractical  wa^r  not  absolutely  bold, 
boldness  jars  with  the  refinement  of  first 
love;  not  too  ooy,  that  does  not  suit  its 
timidity.  Hier  own  spring  dreams  most 
not  have  be^i  laid  aside;  she  must  have 
a  touch  of  enthusiasm  in  her  nature,  and  a 
still  unshaken  belief  in  the  power  and 
poetry  of  true  love»  Sie  may  have  seen 
the  last  (^her  teens,  and  yet  not  have  lost 
all  this ;  it  is  stnmge  now  long  certain 
minds  retain  this  tone  of  feeling,  it  comes 
to  them  in  their  spring-tide,  and  they  pre- 
serve its  dried  sembluice  when  its  season 
is  long  past ;  they  seefn  in  a  mannj^r  to 
conventionalise  it,  and  so  it  lives  on  in 
them.  Not  because  it  has  much  depth ; 
perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  because 
their  impressions  are  so  vague  and  shad* 
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owT,  that  they  are  so  dowlj!  dispelled, 
and  BO  long  in  changing  their  oaet :  there 
18  nothing  tangible  for  sober  experience 
and  hard  &cts  to  sweep  away  or  to  trana- 
form*  Again  we  repeat  that  we  think  no 
jn  of  this  type  of  women ;  if  they  were 
not  in  the  msin  gmleless,  they  coidd  not 
fhlffll  the  part  they  do.  We  even  go  be- 
yond this — ^yes,  serionsly,  we  honor  them : 
if  their  sphere  has  not  all  the  di^ty  of  the 
matron's,  it  is  one  of  yery  disinterested 
nsefnlness ;  if  they  are  not  in  will,  and 
consciously,  selfHMorificed  to  the  work, 
they  are  so  in  deed.  Yenr  little  reward 
does  it  bring  them  beyond  the  happiness 
which  is  inseparable  mm  the  experience 
of  some  yery  guileless  emotions,  and  the 
barren,  though  real  satisfiietion  of  hairinff 
been  the  object  of  some  yery  pure,  ana, 
for  the  time,  yery  deep  affection;  the 
lads,  for  whom  they  haye  done  so  much, 
will  rarely  appredi^  or  eyen  recognize 


it  They  wiB  look  bade  upco  this  «f  a 
last  and  pleasant  episode  of  boyhood } 
perhaps,  at  times,  they  will  be  oonsciom 
of  a  littie  nneasy  feeling  of  wishing — they 
hardly  know  why — ^that  Mary,  or  Janoi 
or  Katie,  were  married,  but  that  isalL 
Nor  do  we  surmise  that  the  girl  philoso* 
phizes  about  it  much  more  deeply:  il^ 
after  all,  she  marries,  she  will  only  some* 
times  think  over  the  old  days  pleasandy, 
and  smile  sagely  to  remember  what  silly 
children  they  two  were ;  and  if  chronio 
spinsterhood  oome  upon  her,  we  can  not 
expect  more  than  tnat  she  should  not 
CTOw  querulous  and  ill-natured  when  she 
£>oks  back  from  winter-tide  upon  those 
days  of  spring,  whose  summer  and  an* 
tumn  were  not. 

'Yet  our  impression  remains  the  same— 
that  hers  has  not  been  the  most  unworthy 
phase  of  woman's  work.  J.  H«    • 


from  lh«1B^tBk«rf^lK«Tl«v. 


THE      SOURCES      OF      THE      NILE.* 


Thb  two  capt^ns  sent  by  the  British 
goyemment,  at  the  solidtation  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  to  discoyer 
the  sources  of  the  Nfle,  haye  been  more 
fortunate  than  the  two  centurions  dis- 
patched by  Nero  on  a  similar  errand. 
There  may  exist  doubts  as  to  the  exhaust* 
iyeness  of  their  search ;  there  may  proye 
to  be  other  tributaries  of  the  Nile  flowing 
fi?om  the  east  or  from  the  west,  fit>m  more 
distant  fountain  heads  than  Speke  and 
Grant  have  seen ;  but  this  much  appears 
certain,  that  these  explorers  haye  traced 
the  trunk  stream  of  the  riyer  of  Esypt  to 
its  exit  fi^m  the  Lake  Nyanza,  and  tnat  a 
southern  limit  of  latitude  has  also  been 
determined  within  which  the  tributaries 
of  the  lake  must  neoessarily  lie. 
^1^—  ■       II       -■..—  ■■■■■         ■  ■■      ■«       ■  ■    ■ 

*  Msmoirf  ecmmmkaled  to  the  Hayat  Chogrifkt 
tai  BoetOif,  June  %id,  1869.    By  Otptaln  Snn 

AmMvcTMoy  Addreee^  Mty  IMh,  1868.  By  Sir 
BoDiucK  IxPiT  Mtnunnoir,  K.03w,  Freildeitt  of 
the  Rojal  G«ogrmphiatl  Societj. 

Fapera  oommmUotUed  to  (he  BOuidogieal  BoHeij^^ 
June  ZOthf  issa.    Bj  Gapl^  Avovsrro  Gsjorr. 


The  most  strikittg  popular  &ct  to  -be 
deduced  from  the  present  exploration  is, 
that  the  Nile  is  &r  the  longest  river  in  the 
world,  at  least  in  one  of  the  tiro  senses  of 
that  epitiiet.  When  we  measure  its  de- 
posed predecessor,  the  Mississippi,  in  a 
direct  line  between  its  mouth  and  the 
head  of  its  remotest  tributary,  we  find  the 
distance  to  be  about  1749  miles;  the  cor- 
responding measurement  of  the  Nile  is  no 
less  than  2380.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  w« 
care  to  measure  the  course  of  either 
stream  in  its  main  features,  by  following 
their  principal  bends  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, we  obtab  2450  for  the  Mississippi^ 
agunst  3050  for  the  Nile.    We  have  not 

Satienoe  to  inquire  into  the  minute  mean* 
erings  of  either  stream ;  indeed,  the  ex* 
ceediuffly  tortuous  course  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  latter  river  is  still  unmapped 
with  acooraoy.  There  is  no  other  on  the 
riobe  that  links  such  diiferent  dimates  as 
the  Nile,  none  that  is  so  remarkable  for 
its  physical  peculiarities,  none  that  is 
clothed  with  equal  historical  interest,  and 
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none  tbat  bas  bo  attraeted  or  bo  baffled 
the  tbeoriBt  and  the  explorer.  Let  us 
state,  in  a  few  words,  the  slow  steps  by 
which  its  investigation  had  hitherto  ad- 
▼anced,  before  we  narrate  the  adventures 
of  the  party  by  whom  it  has,  at  length, 
been  accomplished. 

'All  the  world  knows  that  tourists  may 
sail  readily  up  the  Nile  from  its  mouth, 
if  they  wish  it,  to  the  second  cataract,  a 
distance  of  150  miles,  neglecting  the  mean- 
derings  of  the  river;  and  they  also  know 
tiiat  a  further  course  of  700  miles,  partly 
navigable  with  ease  and  partly  with  great 
diffimdtv,  takes  the  traveler  to  Kharttim, 
where  the  Blue  and  White  branches  com- 
bine. Their  united  volume  forms  the 
identical  stream  that  intersects  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Sahara  with  a  thread  of 
habitable  land ;  for  not  a  single  tributary, 
except  the  Atb&ra — ^and  that  is  almost  dry 
in  summer,  while  its  mouth  is  barely  1 80 
miles  below  Ehartiim — ^adds  any  thmg'to 
its  volume.  Bruce  reached  Abyssinia  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  He  acted 
upon  tlie  erroneous  conclusion  that  the 
Kue  river  was  the  more  important  of  the 
two  arms.  He  accordingly  devoted  himself 
to  exploring  the  Lake  Dembea,  whence 
it  derives  its  source,  and  therefore  he 
daimed  the  honor  of  having  discovered 
the  fountain  head  of  the  Nile.  The  Blue 
river  was  certidnly  the  more  important 
stream  of  the  two,  speaking  socially,  for 
it  led  to  Abyssinia,  and  its  banks  were 
populous^  while  the  White  Nile  led  due 
south  into  morasses,  and  to  the  haunts  of 
barbarians.  There  is  fife  in  the  waters  of 
the  former,  as  they  swirl  past  Eharttim, 
dear,  blue,  and  sparlding,  like  a  vast  sal- 
mon-stream ;  .  but  the  huge  White  Nile 
has  a  forlorn  and  mere-Hke  character.  Hie 
size  of  its  mouth  is  masked  by  an  island ; 
and  when  its  undivided  waters  have  been 
entered,  they  seem  so  stagnant  as  to  sug- 

fest  the  idea  of  a  backwater  to  the  Blue 
rile,  rather  than  a  sister  affluent.  But 
its  breadth  and  depth  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  sluggishness  of  its  current ; 
and  we  now  Imow,  by  better  measure- 
ments than  the  cotemporaries  of  Bruce 
were  enabled  to  take,  tnat  its  greater  vol- 
ume of  water,  as  wdl  as  its  &r  superior 
length,  justly  mark  it  to  be  the  parent 
stream  of  the  river  of  Egypt. 

The  White  Nile  was  wholly  neglected 
mitil  M.  Linant  made  a  short  expedition 
up  it  for  one  or  two  hundred  miles,  in 
1627.    His  report  of  its  size,  and  of  the 


ivory,  gums,  and  other  savage  products 
Jbhat  were  procurable  on  its  banks,  inflam* 
ed  the  curiosity  and  the  greed  of  the 
Egyptian  government,  who  were  then 
bent  on  extending  their  dominions.  They 
sent  out  expeditions  during  three  succes- 
sive years,  m  which  Amaud  and  Weme 
took  part,  and  explored  the  river  for  far 
more  than  1000  miles  of  water-way,  ter- 
minating at  or  about  Gondakoro,  which 
we  have  at  length  ascertained,  through 
Speke's  observations,  to  be  in  lat.  4®  54' 
N.  and  long.  31°  46'  E.  Fifty  or  sixty 
miles  above  Gondakoro,  the  navigation  of 
the  river  is  absolutdy  interrupted  by 
rapids  and  rocks. 

Henceforward,  and  by  slow  degrees,  the 
White  Nile  became  a  highway  for  com- 
peting traders,  who  form^  stations  near 
Its  banks,  and  trafficked  in  ivory  and 
slaves.  They  had  little  power  to  convey 
geographical  knowledge,  and,  for  the 
most.part,  they  had  strong  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  withholding  what  tney  knew ;  bo 
that  our  acquaintance  with  the  river,  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  was  out  of  all 

Eroportion  inferior  to  its  value  and  accessi- 
ility. 

Praiseworthy  attempts  have  been  made 
by  individuals,  who  were  mainly  incited 
bv  the  earnest  appeals  of  the  French 
Geographical  Society,  and  especially  of  its 
late  venerable  presiaent,  M.  Jomard,  to 
explore  beyond  Gondakoro,  and  to  map 
the  neighborhood  of  the  river ;  but  they 
met  with  scanty  success.  Odr  maps  of 
the  high  Nilotic  countries  are  compro- 
mises of  exceedingly  different  representa- 
tions, mostly  devoid  of  any  astronomical 
basis ;  and  the  farthest  exploration  of  the 
most  successful  traveler,  Miani,  reached 
only  to  a  point  which  Spieke  has  now  as- 
certidned  to  be  in  lat.  8^  84'  N.  As  for 
the  extraordinary  sketch  of  PethericVs 
route,  which  that  traveler  had  down  upon 
paper  with  a  fi*ee  hand,  and  without  the 
slightest  astronomical  check,  we  dismiss 
itSrom  our  consideration.  It  is  wholly 
unproved,  and  is,  in  many  respects,  im- 
probable. 

The  fiulure  of  travelers  from  Gondakoro 
was  mainly  due  to  the  distance  of  that 

Elace  from  Kharttmi,  whence  all  supplies 
ad  to  be  drawn,  to  the  wtetched  quality 
of  Ehartilm  servants,  and  to  the  disorgan- 
ized and  poverty-stricken  character  ofthe 
country  immediately  beyond  Gondakoro. 
A  traveler  could  obtain  no  porters  at  that 
place,  beasts  of  burthen  did  not  exist,  yet 
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»  strong  party  was  ess^tial  to  security 
and  proffress.  Sticcess  was  only  possible 
to  an  able  leader,  who  ooold  oommand 
means  to  take  out  with  him  an  imposing 
exjiedition,  so  completely  organisea  as  to 
be  independent  of  tne  natives. 

While  progress  languished  on  the 
White  Nile,  and  geographers  were  peri- 
odically tantalized  and  disappointed  by 
scraps  of  intelligence  published  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  French  Greographical  So« 
ciety,  an  entirely  new  base  of  operations 
was  suggested  to  future  travelers.  Two 
missionaries,  Krapf  and  Rebmann,  direct- 
ed by  religious  caprice,  selected  a  small 
town  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  their 
station.  It  is  called  Mombas;  it  lies  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Zanzibar,  and  in  lat 
4^  4'  S.  They  established  themselves 
there,  learnt  native  languages,  made  jour* 
neys  to  the  interior,  and  published  an  ac- 
count of  what  they  bad  seen  and  heard. 
Tbev  astonished  European  geographers 
by  tne  assertion  that  they  had  found  two 
snow-capped  mountains,  whose  position 
they  fixed  at  an  eztravag^t  distance 
from  the  coast.  Unfortunately  for  their 
credit,  their  narratives  were  too  loosely 
recorded  to  endnre  a  searching  criticism ; 
their  itineraries  were  discussed,  and  their 
journeys  were  shown  to  have  extended 
only  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  distance  they 
had  claimed  to  have  accomplished.  Fanci* 
ful  conclusions  were  also  interwoven  with 
their  statements  of  fact.  In  consequence 
of  these  serious  inaccuraoies,  a  misgiving 
unjustly  attached  itself  to  the  whole  of 
their  story.  They  were  bitterly  assailed 
on  many  udes;  some  persons  asserted 
the  mountains  to  be  myths,  and  others 
believed  them  to  exist  as  peaJcs  of  moder- 
ate altitude,  whitened  by  quarts  or  do- 
lomite. There,  were  but  a  few  who, 
while  they  acknowledged  the  missionaries 
to  be  unsct6ntifl<v  recoiled  from  accusing 
them  of  intentional  misstatement,  and  re- 
fused to  believe  that  a  native  of  German 
S  witaerland,  lik^  Rebmann,  should  mistake 
the  character  of  so  familiar  an  object  as 
a  snow  mountain,  when  he  had  spent 
many  days  in  ita  n^ffbborhood,  and  widk- 
ed  partly  round  it.  ViTe  now  know  that 
the  latter  view  was  the  correct  one;  buti 
at  the  time  of  which  we  areqieaking,dis* 
cnssions  grew  exceedingly  warm,  and 
further  exploration  was  urgently  called  for 
in  Bastem  Africa. 

The  next  incident  that  beam  anon  our 
subject  was  the  i^pearance  <^a  mapi 


wholly  compiled  firom  native  inlbrmation 
by  Mr.  Rebmann,  with  the  assistance  of 
another  missionai^,  Mr.  Erhardt.  It  in- 
cluded a  vast  territory,  reaching  from  the 
eastern  coast  to  the  medial  line  of  Africa, 
and  was  founded  on  the  statements  <^ 
travelers  by  several  caravan  routes,  which 
were  sud  to  run  parallel  to  one  another, 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  at  150 
miles  apart,  and  to  end,  in  every  case,  on 
the  shores  of  a  lake.  Other  information 
connected  the  routes  by  cross  sections, 
and  made  it  probable  that  the  three  lakes 
were  one  continuous  sheet  of  water,  pro 
longed  into  the  Lake  Maravi  of  the  older 
maps.  The  memoir  that  accompanied  the 
missionaries'  sketch  was  composed  with 
great  ability,  and  could  not  rail  to  con- 
vince readers  that,  notwithstanding  the 
improbability  of  the  existence  of  a  sheet 
of  water  of  the  ej^egious  dimensions  and 
unnatural  outline  ascribed  to  it  in  the 
skcUdi,  there  was  undoubtedly  a  lake 
country  of  great  extent  at  some  sixty 
days*  journey  from  the  eastern  coast,  and 
that  more  tnan  one  road  to  it  lay  perfect- 
Iv  open  to  any  traveler  who  chose  to  make 
the  effort. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Cooley  are  too  well 
known  and  too  numerous  to  need  recapit- 
ulation here.  He  had  advocated  a  long 
narrow  lake,  stretching  down  Eastern 
AMca ;  but  his  arguments  were  based  on 
travels  that  were  httle  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish public,  and  were  raised  on  an  almost 
too  ingenious  critical  basis.  The  same 
may  be  said,  with  more  or  less  truth,  of 
the  aiguments  of  tiiie  Abyssinian  traveler. 
Dr.  Beke,  and  of  a  crowd  of  others  who 
entertained  various  hypotheses  on  the 
geo^pby  of  various  parts  of  Eastern 
Africa.  They  had  not  tae  influence  they 
deserved*  It  was  perhaps  natnral  that 
the  simple  statements  of  men  writing  from 
Africa  Itself^  who  were  able  to  converse 
with  numbers  of  travelers,  indnding  the 
nadve  cq;>tains  of  caravan  parties,  who 
were,  of  aU  ncffroes,  the  best  qualified  inr 
formants,  diomd  impvasa  the  mnoritv 
of  geographers  with  a  greater  air  of  reat- 
itf  than,  learned  discussions,  elaborated 
within  the  sovid  of  Bow  Bellik 

The  discoveriesi  qMeulati<ms,  and  maps 
of  Bjnspf,  Rebmann,-  and  Erhardt  obtain- 
ed a  wide  drculatioiit  and  indnced  theo- 
rists to  suppose  that  the  snow  mountaona 
of  the  missionaries  were  identical  with  the 
Mountams  of  the  Mo<»i,  spoken  of  by 
Ptolemy,  whence  the  Nile  waa  sud  to 
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rise ;  and  Asj^  argued^  on  tb«t  hypothems, 
that  an  expeoition  should  be  sent  from 
Zanzibar  to  seek  the  sources  of  that  river. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  who 
nrged  an  inTostigation  of  the  Lake  ques- 
tion, as  one  of  great  geoffrapbical  interest 
and  apparently  easy  solution.  In  fine, 
the  Geographical  Society  successfully  ex- 
erted itself  to  procure  the  dispatch  of  an 
exploring  party  to  Eastern  Africa,  to  find 
out  what  tney  could ;  hence,  Burton  and 
Speke's  expedition  to  Lake  Tanganyika  in 
1857-9.  It  will  be  reooUeoted  that  Bur- 
ton,  the  leader  of  the  party,  suffered 
severely  from  an  illness  durios  the  whole 
of  the  journey,  against  which  be  gallantly 
but  unsuccessfblly  struggled.  Consequent- 
ly, on  his  arrival  at  l^iseh,  the  half-way 
station  between  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
the  coast,  and  ao  entrepot  ofsome  impor- 
tance, whence  a  trading  route  diverges  to 
the  north,  he  dispatched  Speke  on  a  soli- 
tary expedition.  He  was  to  follow  that 
route,  and  to  visit  a  great  lake  called 
Kyansa,  which  was  clearlj  one  of  the 
separate  lakes  which  the  missionaries  had 
believed  to  be  united  in  one  continaous 
sheet  of  water.  Speke  went,  and  reached 
the  southern  shoresof  an  enormous  inland 
sea  in  lat.  2^  45'  S.  and  long.  d3'>  30'  E», 
and  therefore  at  a  distance  of  480  geo- 
graphical miles  from  Gondakoro,  and 
about  400  from  the  highest  point  to  which 
the  White  Kile  had  been  ascended  by 
Miani.  Recollecting  this  fact,  and  being 
informed  that  the  lake  extended  some  400 
miles  in  that  direction,  (it  actually  does 
extend  more  than  200,)  and  that  it  bad  a 
northern  outlet  in  a  river  frequented  by 
white  men,  Speke  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  river  must  be  the  Nile,  and  there- 
fore that  the  Nyanza  (or  as  he  was  pleased 
to  call  it,  with  questionable  taste,  the 
Victoria  Kyanza)  was,  in  a  proximate 
sense,  its  long-sought  source. 

The  present  expedition  of  Captains 
Speke  and  Grant  was  nlanned  to  mves- 
ti^te  that  hypothecs.  It  wastmdertaken 
with  the  help  of  government  aid,  granted 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  has  proved  the 
truth  of  Speke's  theorv.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  relate  the  chief  incidents  and 
the  geographical  results  of  their  protract- 
ed journey. 

Captains  Speke  and  Grant  left  Zansibar 
in  October,  1860,  after  having  dispatched 
a  caravan  of  natives  in  advance^  to  form  a 
depot  of  goods  and  traveling  necessaries 
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at  Kazefa.  The  enedition  was  arranged 
on  a  liberal  scale,  though  it  was  prepared 
under  serious  disadvantages,  owing  to  the 
delays  that  always  intervene  between  the 
time  when  hope  is  held  out  of  govern- 
ment  sttjj^port,  and  the  day. when  it  ia 
finally  given.  Speke^s  preparatonr  aiv 
ranffements  were  thrown  sadljr  out  of  gear 
by  uie  procrastination  of  officials  at  home, 
and  his  start  was  unduly  hurried  at  the 
last  moment.  It  was,  in  fact,  retarded 
until  the  most  favoraUe  season  of  the  year 
had  passed.  They  started  with  a  motley 
caravan,  consisting,  first,  of  sixty  armed 
men  from  Zanzibar,  who  were  engaged  to 
serve  them  throughout  the  jonmey,  and 
who  carried  the  travelers'  personal  lug- 
gage; next  came  an  army  of  local  por- 
ters, laden  with  goods  of  exdiange,  snch 
as  beads  and  canco;  and  to  these  was 
added  a  curious  detachment  which  had 
been  pressed  npon  them,  with  the  kindest 
intentions,  by  Sir  George  Gray,  then  gov- 
ernor of  the  Cape.  It  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  Hottentot  soldiers.  They  were  an 
utter  and  a  costly  iailnre ;  for  the  differ- 
ence of  climate  between  their  native 
droughts  and  the  steaming  vegetation  of 
the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar  was  too  great 
for  their  constitutions  to  withstand.  Many 
died,  and  the  others  were  useless  from  ill- 
health,  as  well  as  from  their  ignoranoe 
of  the  language,  habits,  and  methods  of 
locomotion  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  they 
had  to  be  sent  back.  Some  mules  and 
donkeys  were  taken,  bat  they  also  proved 
a  fidlure.  Hie  great  journey  hi^  to  be 
performed  on  foot. 

No  African  caravan-track  oonld  have 
been  less  obstructed  than  the  road  to 
Kazeh,  when  Sneke  traveled  along  it  in 
the  company  ot  Burton :  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  fiice  of  fortune  seemea  stead- 
ily set  against  him.  A  drought  and  fua* 
ine  of  remarkable  severity  afficted  the 
whole  extent  of  Eastern  ionca,  and  pro^ 
duced  the  well-known  fruits  of  disorgan- 
ization and  political  troubles  among  the 
native  tribes;  It  also  happened  that  a 
chief  <^  importanoe  had  died,  and  the 
qnestion  <^  his  succession  was  diHpnt.ed 
by  «nns.  In  short,  the  two  travelers 
pushed  through  fkr  more  severe  impedi* 
ments  than  they  bad  reckoned  npon,  be- 
finre  even  Kazm  was  reached;  and,  on 
attempting  to  proceed  fiurther,  they  were 
attacked  and  plundered^  Speke  became 
seriously  ill^  and  Grant,  who  at  that  time 
was  detached  from  him,  with  a  portion  of 
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theremuidng  stores,  conld  barelj  hold 
his  own.  Communication  with  Zanzibar 
was  expected  to  be  cnt  off,  and  matters 
wore  for  a  time  a  very  alarming  aspect. 
However,  the  two  friends  effected^a  junc- 
tion, and  contriyed  to  faXL  back  on*Kazeh, 
and  to  re5rffanize  their  party  by  obtaining 
a  new  set  of  porters  and  fresh  interpret- 
ers. They  then  reoonunenced  their  jour- 
ney in  October,  1861,  lust  one  year  after 
leaving  Zanzibar,  witn  restored  health, 
better  nrosnects,  and  lighter  hearts.  Thus 
far  we  had  neard  from  them  via  Zanzibar, 
but  not  a  scrap  of  intelligence  of  their 
subsequent  fate  reached  even  the  confines 
of  the  civilized  world,  until  the  two  trav- 
elers emerged  at  Gondakoro,  on  the  White 
Nile,  on  February  15,  1863. 

Of  the  two  routes  from  Kazeh  by  which 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Nyanza  may  be 
reached,  a  person  who  was  merely  gmded 
by  his  map  might  conclude  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  whether  a  traveler 
should  follow  the  eastern  or  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake.  But  when  political 
causes  are  taken  into  consideration,  it  is 
found  that  the  eastern  route  is  wholly  im- 
practicable. It  passes  through  the  terri- 
tory of  a  warlike  and  disumted  people, 
the  Masai,  with  whom  no  traveler  has  yet 
succeeded  in  making  friends.  They  pos- 
sess no  paramount  dnef  whose  good-will 
can  shield  the  etolorer  throughout  an  ex- 
tensive country,  but  every  tnbe  is  inde-. 
pendent  in  its  own  domain,  and  probably 
on  ill-terms  with  its  neighbors.  Thus,  the 
Baron  Yon  der  Dedcen,  who  measured 
and  ascended  the  missionaries*  snow  moun- 
tiun,  ISlimandjaro,  to  a  height  of  thirteen 
thousand  feet,  has  recently  been  drivei^ 
back  hj  the  Masai,  on  attempting  to  en* 
ter  their  territory  from  the  eastern  side. 
The  western  and  north-western  shores  of 
the  lake  are  subject  to  very  different  po- 
litical conditions.  They  are  included  in 
the  territory  of  Uganda,  and  one  despotic 
sovereign  holds  them  under  his  strict  con- 
troL  He  lUso  maintains  a  fleet  of  war- 
eanoes  on  its  waters.  He  is,  therefore, 
aH-powerfid  to  aid  or  to  thwart  a  traveler, 
ana  it  was  to  his  court  that  Speke  and 
Grant  intended  to  proceed,  in  ordet  to 
gain  his  assbtapce. 

Thus  ftr,  say  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  north-west  of  Kazeta,  the  travelers 
bad  journeyed  among  the  Wanyamesi 
and  other  uninteresting  neg^ea,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  formerly  included  in  a 
Ungdom  of  some  importance.    They  are 


now  scattered  in  tribes  and  fannlies,  where 
each  man  does  what  is  ri^ht  in  his  own 
eyes,  subject  to  no  restriction  beyond  the 
self-imposed  restraint  of  superstitious  cus- 
toms and  tlie  personal  interference  of  his 
neighbors.  Tne  single  principle  they  pos- 
sess, that  attains  to  the  dignity  of  a  na- 
tional policy,  is  a  tacit  understanding  that 
traveling  parties  should  be  taxed  and  rob- 
bed by  mdividnals  only  so  far  as  will  fall 
short  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  caravan 
trade  altogether.  It  is  cold  comfort  to 
acknowledge  that  this  is  an  advance  upon 
the  doctrines  of  the  Masai.  Now,  how- 
everi  on  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Ny- 
anza, Speke  and  Grant  came  upon  a  series 
of  strong  governments,  incluaing  that  of 
Uganda,  and  found  their  history  to  be  of 
considerable  interest. 

Scattered  among  the  Wanvamesi  and 
neighboring  races  are  found  families  of  a 
superior  tvpe  to  the  negro.  They  exist  as 
a  pastoral  people,  but  in  other  respects 
the^  ^iopt  the  customs  of  the  races  of 
Africa.  They  bear  different  names  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  we  will  describe  them 
by  that  which  has  tiie  widest  currency, 
namely,  W&htkmll.  Speke  considers  them 
offshoots  of  the  Gallas  of  Abyssinia,  and 
of  Asiatic  origin.  He  believes  they  mi- 
grated in  somewhat  andent  times  in  bands 
n'om  Abyssinia,  and  met  with  various  for- 
tunes. In  some  countries,  as  in  Uniamesi, 
they  were  simply  mingled  with  the  na- 
tives ;  but  in  those  he  was  about  to  visit 
they  had  achieved  the  position  of  a  ruling 
caste,  though  quite  insignificant  in  num- 
bers, when  compared  to  the  negroes  whom 
they  ruled.  Such  was  first  found  to  be 
the  case  in  TJzinli,  a  small  country  gov- 
erned by  a  robber,  the  terror  of  Arab 
traders,  which  lies  eighty  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  south  end  of  Lake  Nyanza:  Speke 
and  Grant  traversed  TJzinli  with  the  great- 
est difficulty,  and  thence  made  their  way 
to  the  capital  of  the  hospitable  Wahuma, 
king  of  Karagwe,  which  lav  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Kazen  an4  seventv 
miles  west  of  the  lake.  Ifganda  lies  noVth 
of  Karagw^,  and  is  rarely  visited  by  trad- 
ers from  Zanzibar.  It  was  Speke's  aim  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  on  the  more 
accessible  king  of  Karagw6,'  and  to  avail 
himself  of  his  good-wiU  in  obtaining  a 
satisfitctory  introduction  to  his  powerful 
neighbor.  Rumanika,  the  King  of  Kar- 
a^S,  keeps  up  his  state  with  some  mag- 
mficenoe,  and  has  the  bearing  and  the  lib- 
eral ideas  of  a  gentleman.  His  country  is 
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%  fair  utK^ilatiiig  land,  p^y  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  elsewhere  slomng 
to  the  lake.  His  oattle  cover  the  hills  in 
tens  of  thousands.  His  rule  is  strict,  and 
his  people  are  thriving ;  but  as  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Wahuma  governments  were 
more  noteworthy  in  Uganda,  we  will  re- 
serve the  description  of  them  just  at  presr 
ent,  . 

Speke  quitted  Karagwe  on  the  first  of 
June,  1862,  escorted  by  a  guard  sent  by 
Kumanika,  and  carrying  a  friendly  letter 
of  introduction  to  Al'tese,  the  iting  of 
Uffanda, 

Many  are  the  difficulties  of  African 
trave],  due  to  physical  and  other  causes, 
that  readily  suggest  themselves  to  any 
one,  such  as  heat,  rains,  privations,  and 
unruly  attendants ;  but  thes^  may  be  over- 
come by  any  man  who  is  gifted  with  a 
strong  constitution,  determination,  and 

Satience.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all 
epends  on  other  causes,  over  which  no 
traveler,  however  well  qualified,  has  more 
than  a  limited  controL  There  is  the  ao- 
cident  of  the  tribes  among  whom  he  trav* 
els  being  at  peace  or  at  war  with  eacljL 
other,  and  that  of  a  despot^s  caprice  being 
&vorable  or  unfavorable  to  his  progress. 
Wherever,  active  war  is  carried  on,  the 
road  is  almost  hopelessly  closed  between 
the  contending  jparties ;  wherever  there  is 

Eeace,  the  suspicion  of  a  ruler  is  aroused 
y  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  on  a  doubtful 
errand,  to  traverse  his  territory.  He  sus- 
pects his  Hussion  to  be  espionage,  he 
trembles  less  enchantments  snbnld  ensue, 
and  is  quite  sure  th^t  covert  danger  of 
some  kind  or  other  is  to  be  apprehended 
if  the  traveler  is  alloiifted  to  move  about 
as  he  pleases.  Land,  journeys  of  great 
extent,  in  Africa,  can  only  be  made,  either 
when  the  road  is  freely  open  to  caravans, 
as  was  the  case  in  Burton  and  Speke's  ex- 
pedition to  Tanganyika^  or  when  the  good- 
will of  a  chief  has  been  obtained  who  en- 
joys such  power  and  prestige  that  his 
escort,  or  even  his  name,  is  a  sufficient 
passport.  The  latter  was  the  good-for- 
tune ,oif  Livingstone,  and  such  was  the 
happy  luck  oi  Speke,  whose  power  of 
managing  natives  serins  to  be  unsurpass- 
ed by  any  recent  traveler,  and  unequaled 
save  by  Livingstone.  It  also  happened 
that  the  Wahuma  kings,  especiallj  the 
King  of  Uganda,  had  a  motive  in  letting 
him  pass:  they  desired  the  establishment 
of  trading,  routes  with  the  stations  visitmg 
by  white  men.    They  live  in  considerable 


semi-barbaric  state,  and  have,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  a  more  refined  taste  than  is 
usually  heard  of  in.  negro  Africa.  Their 
wants  are  in  advance  of  the  productive 
skill  of  their  -  people,  though  these  are 
raised  many  degrees  above  barbarism :  for 
instance,  to  show  their  advance  in  me- 
<Aanical  arts,  the  native  blacksmiths  have 
sufficient  skill  to  inlav  iron  with  copper. 
The  King  of  Karagwe  has  not  unfreqnent- 
ly  received  European  manufactures  by 
way  of  Zanzibar,  though  his  rascalljr 
brother  of  XJzinli  lays  an  almost  prohibit 
tive  black  mail  on  whatever  passes  his 
territory.  The  king  of  a  yet  more  north- 
em  Wahuma  State  than  Uganda,  b^  name 
Unvoro,  of  which  we  have  not  hitherto 
spoken,  but  which  abuts  on  the  negro 
tribes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gondakoro, 
occasionally  obtained  goods  that  had  been 
conveyed  by  whites  on  the  Kile ;  but  none 
of  these  ever  reached  M'tise,  the  King  of 
Uganda,  except  as  noteworthy  presents 
from  his  neij^hboring  brother-sovereigns. 
It  naturally  followed  that  be  felt  an  eager 
desire  to  open  a  commercial  route  in  both 
directions,  and  was  thrown  into  a  ferment 
of  joy  at  the  news  of  Speke's  arrival. 
Little  did  M^t^se  know  of  the  evil  of  un- 
controlled traffic  with  a  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous race.  When  Speke  saw  the 
doings  of  the  Turkish  traders  at  Gonda- 
koro,  and  witnessed  their  plunder,  their  in- 
solence, and  their  cruelty,  he  regretted 
bitterly  that  the  word  *'  trade"  had  ever 

Eassea  his  lips  to  .tempt  his  kind-hearted 
ost  in  Uganda. 

Speke's  route  lay  through  vast  reedy 
plains  parallel  to  the  west  shores  of  the 
jN  yanza.  He  crossed  deep  stagnant  chan- 
nels every  mile,  and  one  great  river, 
which  seemed  to  him  as  full  of  .water  as 
theWh^  NilQ  itself  fiowing  swift  and 
deep  between  banks  of  dense  stiff  reeds, 
impenetrable  exc^t  through  certain  tor- 
tuous paths.  .  This  river  may  therefore  be 
reckoned  as  the  parent  stream  of  the  Ny- 
anza  lake ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  river 
of  Karagwe  is  th^  true  head-water  of  the 
Nile. 

Uganda  occupies  the  whole  of  the  north- 
western shoulder  of  the  lake,  whose  shores 
are  of  the  shape  of  a  schoolboy's  peg-top. 
The  peg-end  is  directed  due  south,  and 
lopks  on  the  map  very  like  an  ancient  out- 
let, in  a  southern  direction,  into  an  adja- 
cent tributary  of  the  Tan^an^yika  Lake. 
Its  geographical  position  is  2^  80  S*  lat. 
and33<>  30  K  long.  The  flat  upper  bound- 
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ary  of  tbe  lake  doielj  eolnddes  with 
tike  equator,  and  firom  its  veiy  center, 
and  auo  at  the  frontier  of  Uganda,  the 
Nile  issues  in  a  stream  one  hundred  and 
iSfty  yards  wide,  with  a  leap  of  twelve 
feet.  Numerous  other  outlets  of  the 
lake  (if  in  truth  they  be  not  independ- 
ent rivers)  converge  upon  the  Nile 
at  various  distances,  one  of  which  does 
not  join  it  till  after  an  independent  course 
of  nmety  miles  from  the  lase.  One  hard- 
ly knows  where  else  to  find  an  example  of 
snch  hydro^aphical  conditions.  When 
a  river  runs  mto  a  lake  or  the  sea,  it  has 
always  a  tendency  to  divide  itself  in 
many  channels,  because  it  deposits  mud 
and  forms  a  delta ;  but  Speke^  map  pre- 
sents that  same  appearance  of  many  chan- 
nels in  connection  with  an  outflow  of  the 
river,  which  is  certainly  a  vei^  unusual, 
as  it  is  an  unintelligible  condition.  Hie 
lake  is  heavily  bordered  by -reeds,  and 
continues  exceedingly  shallow  fiir  from 
shore ;  no  boats  venture  to  cross  it.  Ugan- 
da IB  bounded  by  the  main  stream  of 
the  Nile,  which  Speke  followed,  more  or 
less  dosely,  the  wnole  way  fiK>m  the  Ny- 
ansa  to  Gondakoro,  a  custanoe  of  near 
5^,  say  350  miles,  with  the  exception  of 
one  part  where  it  makes  a  great  and  re- 
markable bend.  At  the  middle  of  the 
bend  the  river  is  said  to  dip  into  the  north- 
ern shoulder  of  the  Luta  Nziee,  a  narrow 
lake  of  some  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  to  reissue  immediately.  Tliere  is 
some  conftision  about  this  name,  though 
none  about  die  water  it  refers  to.  Luta 
Nzifl;e,  winch  is  said  to  mean  neither  more 
nor  less  than  **dead  locust,'*  was  apfdied  by 
the  natives  toman^  sheets  of  water,  includ- 
ing the  Nyansa  itself.  Speke  identifies 
the  lake  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  by 
the  phrase  »  fittle  Luta  Nng6.'^  Hie  trav- 
elers were  compelled  by  orcumstances 
to  cut  across  the  chord  of  the  above-men- 
tioned bend,  a  distance  of  e^ty  milea, 
and  to  leave  the  Luta  Nsiffi  unvuited ; 
but  we  are  exceedingly  riad  to  hear  that 
this  single  deficiency  m  ueir  exploration 
is  in  a  uir  way  of  being  supplied  by  the 
leal  of  an  excellent  traveler,  Mr.  Sunuel 
^ker,  to  wlioee  proceedings  we  shall 
shortly  recur,  and  who  has  started  from 
Gondakoro  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  that  this  interval  should 
be  examined,  as  there  is  an  unaeoonntafale 
difierence  of  la^utade  of  the  river  before 
and  after  the  bend»  amounting  to  one 
thousand  feet.    If  diere  be  no  error  of 


observations,  a  vast  system  of  rapids  and 
waterjEedls  must  intervene. 

It  aids  our  conception  of  numerical  data 
to  measure  them  oy  simple  standards; 
those  that  refer  to  the  Nile  are  Urns  to  be 
easily  disposed  of.  That  river  spans,  from 
south  to  north,  very  nearly  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  meridional  arc,  fr<»n  pole  to  pole ; 
and  its  general  course  is  so  strictlv  to  the 
north,  that  its  source  in  the  river  of  Karag- 
w6  is  due  south  of  Alexandria.  Khartftm 
is  the  exact  half  wajr  between  the  sea  and 
the  exit  of  the  Nile  from  the  Nyansa, 
which  Ues  almost  exactly  under  the  equi^ 
tor. 

Having  thus  fiir  anticipated  the  narra- 
tive of  Speke*s  personal  adventures  by 
alluding  to  some  of  the  main  features  of 
the  country,  we  will  proceed  to  fill  in  the 
picture  by  further  details.  Karagw6  oo- 
cupies  the  eastern  slope  4f  ft  plateau  rix 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Conical  hills, 
of  which  M'fumbiro  is  the  highest  and 
most  central,  are  scattered  about  the  plain, 
but  there  are  no  mountain  giants  and  no 
continuous  range.  Westward  of  the  pla- 
teau the  watershed  is  into  a  small  lake 
called  the  RusLri,  lyine  between  the  paral- 
lels of  1^  and  2^  and  in  about  the  30^ 
B.  long.  An  affluent  of  Lake  Tanganyika 
proce^  due  southward  firom  this  lake, 
consequently  the  amphitheater  of  moun- 
tains tnat  has  been  pictured  in  some  mape 
round  the  northern  end  of  the  Tangai^ 
yika  must  be  removed,  or  be  so  far  cut 
away  as  to  admit  of  the  river's  entry* 
An  east  and  west  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  xmles  separates  the  Ruriri  firom 
the  Nyana.  The  next  tribute  to  geo- 
graphical sdence,  coUeeted  by  Speke  from 
native  information,  is  that  the  Tanganyika 
has  a  large  outlet  at  its  southern  extrem* 
ity,  which  feeds  the  Niassa  of  lavingstcme, 
and  therefore  readites  the  sea  l^way  of 
tiie  Shir6  and  the  ZambesL  This  new 
feet,  if  foot  it  be,  ranks  asa  signal  triumph 
to  commoft  sense,  in  the  fiuM  of  the  for- 
mer observations  of  Burton  and  Speke,  who 
navi^ted  some  distance  down  the  Tanr 
sanyika,  but  never  were  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ndles  of  its  sup- 
posed end.  They  insisted,  upon  native 
evidence,  that  a  river  ran  mCo  it  at 
thatplace,  not  out  of  it»  Cooaequeotly', 
the  Tanganrika,  thoi^h  a  firesh-water  lake, 
was  desoribed  as  resemUing  the  Dead 
Sea,  a  sheet  of  water  without  any  outiet 
whatever,  that  gets  rid  of  the  wtfter  pouiv 
ed  into  it  by  means  of  eviyoration  only. 
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It  was  oljfeeted,  on  their  wniral  in  SSng* 
landf  that  two  fiftota  were  alao  stated,  irre* 
e<»ioilable  with  aiKsh  an  hypothesis ;  name- 
ly, thAt  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  peri- 
odical rains  fell  heavily  and  eontinnonsly 
during  half  the  year,  when  no  evaporation 
took  place,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  no  variation  in  the  level  of  the  lake, 
as  ascertained  at  the  wharves  of  the  flsh- 
ermen.  It  was  wholly  impossible  that  a 
half-yearly  su^Iv  and  loss  of  water  ehoald 
be  accompanied  by  an  nnvarying  level. 
The  Btatemetit  now  broogfat  back  by  Speke 
k  in  accordance  with  physioal  science,  as 
well  as  with  the  maps  of  Cooley  and  of  the 
missionaries. 

We  have  thns  far  arrived  at  the  ftot, 
that  the  hieh  table*land,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  mues  across,  of  which  M'fumbiro 
is  the  center,  is  drained  on  the  east  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Nyanaa,  Sod  themore 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  south  south-west  by 
those  of  the  Tankanyika,  and  therefore  of 
the  Zambesi.  Thereis  also  strone  reason 
to  believe,  fh>m  the  information  Drought 
by  Speke,  as  well  as  from  the  appearance 
of  the  map  and  the  oondusions  of  previous 
African  geographers,  that  the  sources  of 
the  Congo  are  to  be  found  there  also. 
Hence  we  may  condude  that  from  this 
dreumseribed  district  the  waters  drain  in- 
to the  Meditwranean,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  M'fumbiro 
plateau  is  the  keynrtone,  the  (mtphaloi^  of 
African  gecj§^phy.  We  conrnder  this 
fiict,  if  iii^t  it  be,  the  greatest  discovery 
made  by  Speke  and  Grant.* 

The  theory  of  Sir  Boderidc  Murchison, 
that  the  interior  of  Africa  is  an  elevated 
wi^ry  plateau;  whence  rivers  escape  by 
burstinff  through  a  ciroumsoribing  moun- 
tainous Doundarjr,  must  now  be  received 
with  some  limitation.  It  was  literally 
true  in  the  case  of  the  Zamben,  but  ftcts 
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e  Ii  iitwfM  obiMralioa  that  Be  Boros,  one  of 
mm  bttii  fiiftninsd  of  tfM  Pocii^iiiss  ssoavaphsni 
vlMit  worii  WM  pabliihsd  ia  isei,  and  h  qootsd 
by  Dr.  Beke  in  tMi  Jbmy  on  Uu  Smtrat  •/  tMs 
yiU,  (p.  40.,)  speiks  of  s  great  lake  in  the  Interior 
as  lendmg  forth  three  riven,  Bsn^,  the  Taoo j  or 
Htte,  the  £iiis  or  Oooco,  and  tho  SwUbest  or  Osa* 
IBS,  Hosa7»:«*ThoHilotralyhMit8  0ffglah&thiB 
flnllako.  which  la  ia  1S«  &  UAPaOti,  aad  it  mas 
four  hundred  mileadiie  north,  and  eaten  another 
verj  large  lake,  which  li  oaUed  by  tho  natives  a  sea, 
beoaase  is  li  two  hnndred  arilei  hi  ozteat,  and  it  Hea 
ahder  tho  aqoatar.*  The  people  ontUi  hOMSie 
deeeribed  m  bmwo  dvUiflsd  than  the  people  of  Ooa- 
go.  Thonghaotatr{otlyaooarate,tU8anoieotitate« 
meat  ia  aaapproaoh  toiHiat  haanowboen  aaeertafai- 
ed  to  ho  the  tnfli 


are  still  wanting  to  test  ks  strict  amlieaUli* 
ty  to  the  Congo ;  and,  as  to  the  Nile,  the 
feUowing  remarks  were  madebySrRod^ 
erick  in  his  Anniversary  Address  to  the 
Royal  Qeographical  Society  :* 

*' Modem  diacorery  has  indeed  proved  tho 
truth  of  the  hypotheaia,  which  I  yentured  to 
suggest  to  you  eleven  years  ago,  that  the  true 
center  off  Africa  is  a  i^atolovated  watery  basin, 
often  abounding  in  nch  lands,  its  hurgo  h^os 
being  fed  bjT  numerous  stresms  from  a^aooit 
ridges,  and  its  waters  wwajiing  to  theses  by  fis* 
sures  snd  dopressionsin  too  l^^er  surroundinf 
lands.     It  was  at  our  anniversary  of  1802, 
when  many  data  that  have  since  been  accumu- 
lated were  unknown  to  us,  that,  in  my  compara- 
tiro  riew  oi  Africa  hi  primeval  and  modem 
times,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  tho  interior 
of  Africa  would  be  frMindto  be  such  an  unoijual* 
ly  devatsd  basin,  occupied  now,  as  it  was  in 
andent  goologloal  periooL  by  froah«water  lakos, 
theoatnowoi  which  would  bote  tho  east  and 
to  the  westi  through  fissures  in  subtending 
ran^  of  higher  mountains  near  the  coasC 
MThilethis  theory  was  dearly  verified  in  South* 
em  Africa  by  Lrrinntone  hi  tho  escape  of  tho 
Zambesi,  as  narrated  by  himself^  and  is  wdl 
known  to  bo  true  in  the  case  of  tho  Nigor,  so 
doss  It  apply  to  ikit  NUe,  in  as  fiff  as  tho  grast 
eentml  lik%  Yactoria  Nyaaia,  occupies  a  lo^ 
plateau  of  throo  thousMid  five  hundred   foot 
above  the  sea.  <  In  this  example,  as  the  waters 
flow  from  a  southern  watershod,  and  can  not  es- 
cape to  the  east  or  the  west  tiiere  beinff  no 
great  transversal  valleys  in  the  flanking  higher 
grounds,  they  necessarily  issue  fimn  tho  north- 
en  end  of  the  late  Vleloria  Nyaasa,  sad,  finra- 
ing  the  Whits  Nile,  take  advntaaeof  a  suooes- 
sion  ef  dmressioiis,  through  which  they  flow 

We  therefore  see  that  the  watery  pla* 
teau  wMch  was  described  as  extending  t^ 
the  Kieer,  in  western  longitudes,  is  ter> 
minated  by  the  equator  in  the  eastern  pOF» 
tion  of  Africa. 

We  lean  in  addition,  that  the  exoep* 
tional  character  of  the  Nile  is  shared  m 
a  verv  much  more  remarkable  degree  by 
the  Tanganyika,  Niaasa,  and  Shir6  valleys. 
The  Tanganyika  occu^es  a  crevasse  of 
some  three  hundred  nules  in  length,  com- 
parable in  its  narrowness  and  abruptness 
to  the  Valley  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  exact'* 
ly  a  similar  way,  the  Niassa  and  the  Shir6 
occupy  a  continuous  north  and  south 
chasm,  that  has  already  been  traced  by 
lavinffstone  to  a  distance  cf  four  hundred 
and  &j  mfles.  Now  that  we  hear  of  a 
connection  existing  between  the  Tangan* 
yika  and  Niassa,  we  may  reasonaUy  sup^ 
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Eose  that  its  cbannel  nms  through  a  Biini* 
ir  &8are.  The  length  of  the  entire 
geries,  from  the  Rasizi  to  the  Zambesi,  is 
nearly  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  a  direct 
line. 

Bearing  these  extraordinary  facts    in 
mind,  the  great  feature  of  Eastern  Africa 
consists  in  a  more  or  less  marked  groove, 
occupied  by  water-channels.    It  runs  right 
through  the  continent  from  north  to  south, 
beginning  at  Alexandria  and  aiding  where 
the  land  narrows  into  the  promontory  that 
terminates  with  the  Cape  Oolonies.     It 
cleaves  the  eastern  shoulder  of  Africa 
from  the  rest  of  the  continent,  much  as 
Arabia  is  deft  from  Africa  by  the  long 
and  narrow  Bed  Sea.    So,  again,  to  m- 
duce  anoUier  example  from  a  neighboring 
country,  liie  deep  and  continuous  Valley 
of  the  Jordan^  Dead  Sea,  Wady  Araba, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  is  formed  by  an 
abrupt  fissure  possessing  no  less  than  three 
Watersheds — ^tnat  of  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan  in  the  north,  and  those  of  the 
Wady  ^ab%  whence  the  drainage  is  to 
the  Dead  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  other.    It  is  re- 
Qiarkable  diat  oar  globe  presents  so  close 
a  repetition  of  the  same  peculiar  fissures 
jp,   several   neighboring   peaces,    and   it 
strongly  tempts  us  to  refer  their  produc- 
tion to  the  same  class  of  pbj^sical  agencies. 
Another  important  acquisition  m.  geo- 
graphy, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  this 
and  the  previoos  expedition,  consists  in  a 
greatly  improved  knowledge  of  the  water- 
supply  of  Central  Africa.    It  is  undenia- 
ble that,  owing  to  the  great  majority  of 
gravels,  in  recent  years,  having  been  con- 
fined to  the  Sahara,  the  £^roos,*^and  the 
Elaliharri,  an  impression  has  forced  itself 
on  the  popular  mind  that  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  Africa  is  arid.    But  it  is  an  «rror 
to  suppose  that  this  opinion  was:  current 
among  educated  p^eo^raphers ;  their  fault 
lay  in  the  opposite  direction.    The  only 
approach,  in  recent  times,  to  a  belief  in 
Se  aridity  of  any  part  of  Africa,  which 
gabsequent  facts  disproved,  la^  hi   the 
question  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Kaliharri  Desert.    It  was  a  surprise  to 
geographers  when   Idvingstone   showed 
them  that  it  was  ain^%  bounded  by  a 
swampy  land,  frdl  of  Isrse  rivers ;  but  in 
reference  to  the  general  question  <^  the 
moisture  or  drought  of  equatorial  Africa, 
ihe  exceeding  humidity  of  its  coasts  has 
undnly  influenced  opimon  as  to  the  char- 1 
acter  of  its  more  distant  interior.  I 


To  tidce  a  single  example,  we  will  quote 
a  few  lines  from  a  masterly  sketch  of  Afii- 
can  geography  in  thefirst  volume  of  Bruce*s 
T^a/veia^  whidi  appeared  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century.  It  was  written  by 
his  editor.  Dr.  Murray,  and  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix  on  ths  Galla  races — those 
pieople  from  whom  Speke  theoretically  de- 
rives  the  Wahnmas  :j 

''  The  scanty  knowledge  we  possess  of  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  Amca,  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  Line,  would  lead  us  to  siq>poBe  that 
the  central  country  is  mountsinous,  intersect- 
ed with  deep  and  extensive  valleys  and  laige 
streams,  whose  hanks  have  all  the  wild  luxuri- 
ance of  warm,  rainy  climates.  All  the  ]dng- 
doms  that  lie  around  the  Qulf  of  Guinea  are 
well  watered,  and  consequently  fertile  in  a 
high  degree.  South  of  these,  the  countries  of 
Loando,  Congo,  Ngolo,  and  Benguela,  where 
the  Portuguese  have  ^settled,  merit  a  sunilar 
character,  wMch  undoubtedly  may  be  extend- 
ed across  the  interior  to  the  countries  of  H(k 
zambico,  Querimba,  and  S^anribar,  on  the  op- 
posite eastern  shore.  .  .  .  All  the  interior 
of  Africa  between  the  tropics  must  be  fuUIof 
rivers,  woods,  and  ravines,  on  account  of  the 
rains  which  inundate  it  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. Accordingly  we  observe  abundance  of 
streams  in  these  latitudes,  which  enter  the 
ocean  on  either  side.^^ 

The  error  of  more  recent  geographers 
has  lain  in  the  same  direction.  Thus,  in 
Keith  Johnston's  ^'Physical  Atlas,"  the 
chart  of  the  distribation  of  rain  ascribes 
an«mount  of  precipitation  in  equatorial 
Afirica,  little  inferior  to  that  observed  in 
similar  latitudes  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
The  humidity  of  the  coasts  of  Africa  cor- 
roborated this  view,  and  the  outpour  of 
water  from  its  interior  did  not  disprove  it. 
The  river  drainage  of  Africa  was  known 
to  be  large,  while  otur  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  river  mouths  along  its  coasts,  made 
it  probable  that  the  outpour  was  stHl 
greater  than  had  actually  been  ascer- 
tained. Afirica  used  to  be  described  as  a 
land  in  which  we  knew  of  the  existence  of 
vast  rivers,  but  were  ignorant  of  their  em- 
bouchures. The  Niger  of  a  generation 
back,  the  Zambesi,  the  Limpopo,  and  the 
great  river  of  Du  ChdUu,  are  all  instances 
where  the  streams  were  known  by  exag- 
gerated reports,  but  their  mouths,  where 
nautical  surveyors  nught  gauge  the  water 
they  poured  into  the  sea,  were  undiscov- 
ered. The  hydrology  of  Eastern  Africa 
is  now  pretty  weH  understood ;  it  depends 
upon  well-marked  geographical  features. 
A  narrow  coast-Kne  is  bojonded  by  the 
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rampart-like  edge  of  a  high  plateau;  the 
rain-bearing  monsoons  blow  parallel  to 
tbis  ridge,  and  not  across  it ;  consequently 
there  are  heavy  rains  on  the  coast-line, 
and  a  comparative  drought  to  a  consider- 
able space  beyond.  On  passing  about  a 
quarter  of  the  distance  across  Africa,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  meridian  of  the  lakes, 
rain  again  begins  to  fall  freely,  but  its 
amount,  as  measured    by  Grant's  rain- 

gauge,  bears  no  comparison  to  the  deluge 
lat  descends  in  similar  parallels,  either 
on  the  great  oceans,  or  on  the  islands  that 
lie  withm  them,  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
Whatever  water  the  rivers* of  a  coun- 
try may  pour  year  by  year  into  the  sea 
must  have  been  derived  from  it,  on  the 
average,  within  the  same  periods.  Now 
it  is  clear,  from  geographical  considera- 
tions, that  Africa  is  unfavorably  disposed 
to  receiving  rain-bearing  currents  from 
the  ocean.  The  existence  of  the  Sahara 
to  the  north,  and  the  Kaliharri  Desei*t 
to  the  south,  makes  it  impossible  that 
vapor  supplies  should  reach  the  interior 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  sea  in  either  of 
those  directions.  Again,  we  have  already 
said  that  the  monsoons  blow  parallel  to 
the  east  coast,  and  we  should  add,  that 
the  trade  winds  blow  parallel  to  the  west 
coast ;  consequently,  the  vapor  that  reaches 
the  interior  must  be  derived  from  limited 
directions,  and  can  only  be  conveyed  by 
the  comparatively  insignificant  channel  of 
upper  atmospheric  currents.  We  conse- 
quently find  that  the  vegetation  of  Cen- 
tral Equatorial  Africa  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  so  moist  and  steaming  as  that  of  its 
coasts,  but  that  it  is  largely  characterized 
by  open  plains  and  scraggy  mimosa  trees ; 
and  though  the  flatness  of  large  portions 
of  its  suriTace  admits  of  the  ready  forma- 
tion of  great  lakes  and  reedy  plains,  there 
is  an  absence  of  that  vast  amount  of  sus- 
pended vapor  which  would  ensue  from 
African  temperatures  if  the  air  were  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  The  chief  cause  of 
the  rise  of  the  White  Nile  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  the  swelling  of  the  Nyanza 
Lake.  The  rainfall  was  found  to  be  too 
continuous  throughout  the  year  to  make 
any  very  marked  alteration  of  its  level ; 
but  south  of  the  level  of  Gondakoro,  the 
division  of  the  rainy  and  dry  season  be- 
gins to  be  sharply  defined.  We  should 
therefore  mainly  ascribe  the  rise  of  the 
White  Nile  to  the  rain-fall  north  of  about 
three  degrees  north  latitude. 

We  will  now  turn  from  considerations 
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of  physical  geography  to  the  history  and 
character  of  the  races  among  whom  Speke 
and  Grant  have  been  so  long  familiar.  It 
seems  clear  to  us  that  in  no  part  of  Africa 
do  the  negroes  present  so  few  points  of 
interest  as  in  the  country  which  stretches 
between  the  lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyanza 
and  the  eastern  coast.  But  on  arriving 
at  the  three  Wahuma  kingdoms,  which 
inclose  the  western  and  north-western 
shores  of  the  latter  lake,  a  remarkable 
state  of  social  and  political  life  arrests  the 
attention.  Two  at  least  of  these  Wahu- 
n\a  kingdoms  have  the  advantage  of  being 
ruled  with  a  firm  hand,  and,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  three  are  governed  by 
a  stranger  dynasty,  of  a  higher  race  than 
the  people  who  compose  the  bulk  of  their 
respective  nations.  This  is  no  exceptional 
occurrence  in  Africa :  the  great  kingdoms 
of  North  African  negroland  which  now, 
or  formerly,  stretch  in  a  succession  of 
blocks  below  the  Sahara,  from  the  Niger 
to  the  Nile,  have  been  for  the  most  part 
founded  by  alien  races.  It  is  hara  to 
overrate  the  value  of  such  a  political  con- 
dition to  a  negro  population,  who  are  ser- 
vile, susceptible,  and  little  able  to  rule 
themselves.  The  negro  is  plastic  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong,  if  it  be  a  sympa- 
thetic, government,  to  an  extent  of  whieh 
our  northern  experiences  can  aflbrd  no  in- 
stance. The  recent  growth  of  national 
dignity  among  the  Italians  is  a  feeble 
parallel  to  what  may  be  efiected,  in  the 
same  time,  by  the  conversion  of  a  barba- 
rian chief  to  the  Mohammedan  creed.  The 
impressionable  character  of  the  negroes  is 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  a  school  of  Euro- 
pean boys,  which  is  immediately  infected 
by  bad  example  and  negligent  discipline, 
and  almost  as  rapidly  raised  in  moral  tone 
by  the  influence  of  a  capable  master.  We 
Anglo-Saxons  stand  too  far  from  the  ne- 
groes, socially,  morally,  and  intellectually, 
to  be  able  to  influence  them  like  the  Arabs, 
the  Tawareks,  or  these  Wahumas. 

The  eagerness  of  the  African  to  be  led, 
and  his  incapacity  to  lead,  is  such  that 
any  able  and  energetic  man,  who  can 
hold  his  own  for  a  few  years,  appears  to 
have  a  good  chance  of  founding  a  king- 
dom and  originating  new  customs  and 
names.  The  political  state  of  the  African 
negroland  seethes  with  continual  agita- 
tion. The  Niger  countries  have  been 
known  to  us  little  more  than  fortjr  years, 
yet  that  short  space  of  time  has  witnessed 
the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  race, 
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the  Fellatahs,  and  the  construction  of  an 
enormous  aggregate  of  Fellatah  kingdoms, 
not  only  on  the  foundation  of  previously 
existing  governments,  but  also  by  the 
annexation  of  barbarian  races.  So  in 
South  Africa,  the  Kaffir  tribes  of  the 
earlier  travelers  have  changed  their 
names ;  they  and  their  Hottentot,  Negro, 
and  Negroid  neighbors  dwell  within 
largely  modified  frontiers ;  half-caste  breeds 
of  the  Hottentots  have  flourished  and  be- 
come absorbed,  while  another  somewhat 
adulterated  Hottentot  race,  the  Nama- 
quas,  are  become  the  most  powerful  of 
any  native  race.  The  remainder  of  Afriea 
is  known  to  us  so  lately,  that  we  have 
nothing  but  recent  tradition  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  to  guide  us ;  these,  how- 
ever, suffice  to  confirm  our  assertion.  The 
negroes  are  continually  grouping  them- 
selves in  fresh  combinations,  to  an  extent 
that  may  remind  us  of  a  pack  of  cards 
variously  dealt  over  and  over  again  into 
different  hands.  The  story  of  the  Wahu- 
ma  nations  is  quaint  and  characteristic ; 
we  will  describe  that  of  Uganda. 

Many  generations  asco,  a  great  kingdom 
of  negroes,  ruled  by  VVahuraa  -chiefrt,  was 
establishedi  in  the  country  now  divided 
among  Karagwd,  Uganda,  and  Unyoro. 
That  portion  which  bordered  the  lake, 
and  is  now  called  Uganda,  was  considered 
as  the  garden  of  the  whole,  and  the  agri- 
culturists who  tilled  it  were  treated  as 
slaves.  Then  a  man  named  Eimera,  him- 
self a  Wahuma,  who  was  also  a  great 
hunter,  happened  to  frequent  for  his  sport 
the  Nile  near  its  outflow  from  the  Nyanza. 
The  negro  natives  flocked  to  him  in 
crowds,  to  share  the  game  he  killed,  and 
he  became  so  popular  that  they  ended  by 
making  him  their  king.  They  said  their 
own  sovereign  lived  far  off  and  was  of  no 
use  to  them.  If  any  one  sent  him  a  cow 
as  a  tributary  present,  the  way  to  his 
palace  was  so  long  that  the  cow  had  tune 
to  have  a  calf  on  the  road,  and  the  calf 
had  time  to  grow  into  a  cow  and  to  have 
a  calf  of  its  own.  They  were  therefore 
determined  to  establish  a  separate  king- 
dom. Eimera  became  a  powerful  and 
magniflcent  king,  and  formed  the  king- 
dom of  Uganda.  He  built  himself  a  vast 
inclosure  of  large  huts,  as  a  palace ;  he 
collected  an  enormous  harem  to  All  them. 
He  made  highways  across  the  country, 
built  boats  for  war  purposes  on  the  lake, 
organized  an  army,  legislated  on  cei'emo- 
nies,  behavior,  and  dress,    and  superin- 


tended hygiene  so  closely,  that  no  house 
could  be  built  in  his  country  without  its 
necessary  appendages  for  cleanliness.  In 
short,  he  was  a  model  king,  and  estab* 
lished  an  order  of  things  which  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day,  through  seven 
generations  of  successors,  with  little 
change.  He  was  embalmed  when  he  died, 
his  memory  is  venerated,  and  his  hunting 
outfit,  the  dog  and  the  spear,  continue 
to  be  the  armorial  insignia  of  Uganda. 

Kimera  lefb  at  his  death  an  enormous 
progeny,  to  whom  his  people  behaved  as 
nithlesslv  as  if  they  had  been  disciples  of 
Mr.  Carlyle,  or  as  a  hive  of  some  imagin- 
ary species  of  bees  mi>rht  be  supposed  to 
treat  their  too  numerous  royal  grubs. 
We  do  not  learn  what  became  of  the  girls, 
but  the  boys  were  sumptuously  housed 
and  fed,  and  when  they  grew  up  were 
royally  wived;  but  they  were  strictly 
watched  and  kept  asunder,  lest  they  should 
intrigue.  The  most  promising  youth  of 
the  lot  was  elected  king ;  the  two  prox^ 
ime  (iccesaerunt  were  set  aside  as  a  re- 
serve in  case  of  accident,  and  then  the 
people  burnt  to  death,  without  compunc- 
tion, every  one  of  the  remaining  princes. 
The  people  have  certainly  been  well  ruled 
under  this  strict  system  of  artificial  selec- 
tion, and  the  three  Wahuma  kings  are 
every  one  of  them  more  than  six  feet 
high. 

Uganda  is  described  as  a  most  surpris- 
ing country,  in  the  order,  neatness,  civil- 
ity,  and  politeness  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
would  be  a  pattern  even  for  Zanzibar; 
but  M'tese's  reign  is  a  reign  of  terror.  It 
is  an  established  custom  that  there  should 
be  one  execution  daily.  The  ceremonies 
and  rules  of  precedence  of  the  court  of 
Uganda,  as  in  that  of  the  other  Wahuma 
courts,  are  minutely  defined,  and  are 
exacted  under  penalty  of  death.  The  first 
among  the  dignitaries  of  state  is  the  lady 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  acted 
as  monthly  nurse  to  the  sovereign's 
mother.  After  this  Mrs.  Gamp  follow 
the  queen's  sister  and  the  king's  barber. 
Then  come  governors  of  provinces  and 
naval  and  military  comraanaers ;  then  the 
executioners  (who  are  busy  men  in  Ugan* 
da)  and  Uie  superintendents  of  tombs  ; 
lastly,  the  cook.  In  a  lower  grade  are 
juvenile  pages  to  look  afler  the  women, 
and  to  run  upon  errands ;  they  are  killed 
if  they  dare  to  walk.  In  addition  to  these 
is  an  effective  band  of  musicianss  who 
drum,  rattle  gourds  with  dry  peas  in^ido 
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tliem,  play  flatei,  clarionettes,  -wooden 
hurmoniunifi,  and  harps,  bexidea  others 
who  dng  and  whistle  on  their  fiogers. 
Every  person  of  diBtiii<:tion  must  con- 
stantly attend  on  his  sovereign,  or  his 
CBtatea  are  liable  to  be  ultei'ly  confiscated. 
He  must  be  decorously  dressed  in  a  sort 
of  toga,  made  from  the  pounded  bark  of 
the  fifi-tree,  for  he  is  fined  heavily  or  killed 
outright  if  he  exhibits  even  a  pntch  of 
barelej*.  What  a  blessing  trousers  would 
be  to  them  I  These  bark  cloaks  are  beau- 
tifully made,  and  look  like  the  best  cordu- 
roy ;  they  are  worn  over  robes  of  small 
antelope  skins  sewn  together  with  the  ut- 
most furrier's  art.  Every  courtier's  lan- 
guage must  be  elegant,  and  his  deport 
ment  modeled  upon  esiablished  custom. 
Even  the  king  is  not  free  ;  Wahiimata«te 
exacts  that  whenever  he  walks  ho  should 
imitate  the  giiit  of  a  vigilant  lion,  by 
ramping  with  his  legs  and  turning  from 
side  to  side.  When  he  accepts  a  present 
from  a  man,  or  orders  a  man  a  whipping, 
the  favored  individual  must  return  thanks 
for  the  condescending  attention  by  floun- 
dering flat  on  the  grouud  and  whining 
like  a  happy  dog.  Levees  are  held  on 
most  days  m  the  palace,  which  is  a  vast 
iucloflDrefiillof  life.  Itoccupiesthe  brow 
of  a  hill,  and  consists  of  gignntic  grass 
huts,  beautifully  thatched.  The  ground 
la  strewn  with  mats  and  with  rushes  in 
patterns,  and  is  kept  with  scrupulous  care 
""-orged  vultures  wheel  over  it,  look- 
viclims  hurried  nside  to  execu- 
■  four  thousand 
i^ibit  the  huts  and  quizzed 
"  '\  plenty  to  do  at 

k  and  in 
punish- 
received. 
tlie  cattle 
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He  also  indulges  in  the  interpretation  of 
dreams.  At  other  times  he  makes  pil- 
mage!4,  dragging  his  wives  after  him  ; 
which  occasions  no  common  man  dare 
look  at  the  royal  procession.  If  any  peep- 
ing Tom  be  seen,  the  Inevitable  pages  hunt 
him  down  and  rob  him  of  every  thing. 
Occasionally  the  king  spends  a  fortnight 
yachting  on  the  fake,  and  Speke  was  his 
companion  on  one  of  these  occasions. 
M'tese,  tiie  king,  is  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five,  who  dresses  iicrupulously  we|l, 
and  uses  a  pocke  I -handkerchief.  He  is  a 
keen  sportsman,  and  became  a  capital  shot 
at  flyintf  game,  under  Speke's  tuition.  He 
tuld  Speke  that  UgHuaa  was  liis  garden, 
and  that  no  one  mij^ht  say  nay  to  him. 
Grant,  we  may  mention,  had  been  ill,  and 
remained  five  montha  at  Karagwe,  while 
his  colleague  had  gone  forward  to  feel 
the  way. 

Speko  established  his  position  at  the 
court  of  Uganda  by  judicious  self-asser- 
tion and  happy  audacity.  He  would  not 
flounder  on  his  belly,  nor  whine  like  a 
liappy  dog.  He  would  not  even  consent 
to  stand  m  the  sun  awaiting  the  king's 
leiHUre  at  the  first  interview,  but  insisted 
on  sitting  in  his  own  chair  with  an  um- 
brella over  his  head.  The  couriiera  must 
have  expected  the  heavens  to  fall  upon 
such  a  man,  but  they  did  not;  and,  in  the 
end,  M't6se  treated  him  like  a  brother, 
and  ilie  two  were  always  together.  Sav- 
age despots  have  to  be  managed  like  wild 
beiisls-  IS  the  traveler  is  too  compliant, 
he  is  oppressed,  thwarted,  and  ruincil ;  if 
he  is  too  audacious,  the  autocrat  becomes 
furious,  and  the  traveler  is  murdered,  like 
Vogel  in  Wadfu. 

Though  Speke  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  friendliness  at  Uganda,  living  en- 
tirely at  the  king's  expense,  his  move- 
ments were  narrowly  constrained,  aod_  he 
never  seema  to  have  left  the  immediate 
neiLtliborhood  of  the  palace,  except  on  the 
rill.'  occasion  when  he  was  yachtmg  with 
\r['  ■>■,  who  would  not  allow  him  to  ei- 
I  ■  :he  lake  more  thoroughly.  He  was 
1.  ;  .,:,(.il  month  after  month,  according  to 
ilic  iciiiil  fate  of  African  travelers,  and 
j  liiuilly  effected  his  departure  with  diffi- 
cult)'. Other  reported  fecU  on  the  geo- 
i;iH|".lij-  of  the  land  bad  now  transpired. 
Tl.i  mibern  end  of  the  Lake  LutaNziga 
]■■  hundred  or  one  liundred  and  tifty 
ilue  west  of  the  northern  endo^Hw 
',  ■,  ,'.1,  and  therefore  on  th*" 
;iik1  ^lEiuther  small  lake,  the 
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described  due  east  of  the  Nyanza,  and  so 
&r  connected  with  it  that  the  canoes  of 
the  Uganda  people  sailed  there  for  salt. 
Its  outlet  was  said  to  be  by  the  Asua,  a 
small  river  which  joins  the  Nile  above 
Gondakoro,  near  the  farthest  point  reached 
by  Miani.  It  would  appear  from  the 
map,  that  if  Kenia  and  Kilimandjaro  send 
any  of  their  drainage  waters  to  the  White 
Nile,  it  must  be  by  way  of  the  Baringo. 
Hence,  whatever  snow-water  may  be  con- 
tributed to  the  White  Nile  must  be 
poured  into  it  through  the  Asua  river. 

After  Speke  and  Grant  had  left  the 
capital  of  Uganda,  they  traveled  with  an 
escort;  Speke  diverged  directly  to  the 
Nile,  which  he  struck  fifty  miles  from  the 
lake.  Speke  then  ascended  the  river,  and 
traced  it  to  its  exit  from  the  Nyanza,  and 
afterwards  returned  down  its  stream  in 
canoes.  We  pass  over  the  particulars  of 
his  journey,  though  it  was,  personally, 
eventful  to  him.  His  boats  were  unex- 
pectedly attacked,  while  he  was  still  in 
Uganda,  and  he  forced  his  way  through 
considerable  dangers.  Finally,  he  reached 
the  capital  of  Unyoro,  the  third  and  last 
of  the  great  Wahuma  kingdoms. 

His  reception  by  the  king  was  unfriend- 
ly. The  Unyoro  people  are  sullen,  cow- 
ardly, .and  disobliging,  and  their  habits 
afford  a  disagreeable  contrast  to  the 
sprightly  ways  and  natty  dress  of  their 
neighbors  in  Uganda,  whom  Speke  com- 
pares to  the  French.  He  and  Grant 
spent  many  dreary  months  at  Unyoro,  in 
lat.  1^  40'  N.,  before  they  were  allowed 
to  proceed.  The  king  would  never  per- 
mit them  even  to  enter  his  palace;  he 
was  always  at  his  witchcrafts.  They  were 
first  threatened  by  the  Unyoro  people 
and  then  by  their  Uganda  escort,  who  en- 
deavored to  take  them  back.  Half  of 
their  porters  deserted  them.  It  would 
weary  the  readcfr  to  follow  the  travelers* 
narrative  of  their  truly  African  miseries 
in  this  inhospitable  land.  They  were  felt 
the  more  acutely  because  the  bourne  of 
their  journey  was  close  at  hand,  and 
many  things  denoted  the  neighborhood  of 
the  races  and  localities  known  to  travel- 
ers from  the  north.  Negroes  were  seen 
in  Unyoro,  speaking  an  entirely  new  class 
of  languages,  which  Speke's  own  inter- 
preters could  make  nothing  of.  One 
single  language  in  modified  dialects  had 
carried  the  travelers  the  whole  way  from 
Zanzibar  to  Unyoro ;  now  they  were  on 
the    frontier  of  the    northern    tonsrues. 


These  new  races  were  barbarians,  abso* 
lutely  naked  in  their  own  land,  and  wear- 
ing a  mere  scrap  of  clothing  in  Unyoro, 
out  of  deference  to  Wahuma  habits.  Ru- 
mors reached  the  travelers  of  white  trad- 
ers at  no  great  distance  from  them,  on 
the  river,  and  they  chafed  at  their  deten- 
tion. They  sent  forward  the  chief  of 
their  Zanzibar  men,  Bombay  by  name, 
who  has  already  figured  in  Burton's  and 
Speke's  writings.  He  returned  tiring  his 
gun,  frantic  with  delight,  and  dressed  in 
new  clothes.  He  said  he  had  been  to  the 
Turks,  who  were  encamped  eight  marches 
south  of  Gondakoro.  At  length,  after 
daily  anxieties  and  heart-sickness,  a  par- 
tial permission  came  for  their  departure, 
and  the  explorers  made  a  joyful  escape. 
It  was  impossible  for  them  to  follow  the 
river,  for  a  brother  of  the  King  of  Un- 
yoro occupied  its  banks,  and  was  at  war 
with  him ;  they  took  a  direct  line  across 
country,  to  Gondakoro,  which  led  them 
along  the  chord  of  that  bend  of  the  Nile, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  When 
they  again  struck  the  river,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  Turkish  camp,  at  3°  10' 
N.  lat.  It  was  an  ivory  station,  made  by 
men  in  the  employment  of  Debono,  and 
established  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
farthest  point  reached  by  Miani,  They 
were  rapturously  received,  and  Speke's 
men  abandoned  care  and  got  drunk  for  a 
week.  The  Turks  were  preparing  to 
start  for  Gondakoro  with  the  ivory  they 
had  bartered,  and  Speke  waited  till  they 
were  ready,  for  he  was  absolutely  unable 
to  get  on  without  assistance.  The  Bari 
people,  among  whom  they  were  residing, 
are  so  disunited  that  no  village  possesses 
a  body  of  porters  sufilcient  in  number  to 
travel  securely  by  themselves ;  nor  could 
they  be  spared  to  go,  for  if  they  attempt- 
ed to  do  so,  the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  villagers  who  stayed  at  home  would 
invite  the  attack  of  their  neighbors.  The 
Turks  moved  in  a  great  caravan ;  they 
wanted  some  two  thousand  porters,  so 
they  exacted  a  certain  quota  from  every 
village,  by  which  means  they  got  their 
men,  and  the  balance  of  power  among  the 
natives  was  not  disturbed.  In  this  des- 
potic, effective  way,  Speke  was  enabled 
to  reach  Gondakoro.  He  was,  however, 
thoroughly  shocked  by  the  recklessness 
with  which  stolen  cattle  and  plundered 
ivory  were  bought,  and  with  the  exac- 
tions and  terrorism  that  are  made  to  ad- 
minister to  the  demands  of  the  Turkish 
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ivory  trade.  The  Arab  traders  of  TJnia- 
mesi  were  perfect  gentlemen  compared  to 
these  Turks,  whose  conduct  was  inhuman 
to  the  last  degree.  He  thoroughly  con- 
firms what  has  been  so  often  repeated  of 
late  by  various  travelers  to  Gondakoro. 

The  discovery  of  this  great  fiver  spring- 
ing from  two  lakes  does  certainly  confirm 
the  belief  that  the  ancient  knowledge  of 
the  Nile  was  more  advanced  than  that  of 
recent  times ;  but  the  want  of  circumstan- 
tial precision  with  which  the  ancient  ac- 
counts are  conveyed  left  an  impression 
adverse  to  their  truth.  They  stride  in  one 
great  leap  from  Khartum  to  the  sources, 
without  any  description  of  the  interven- 
ing land,  unless  we  except  Strabo's,  which 
is  as  follows,  if  we  understand  it  aright. 
After  clearly  describing  all  the  Nile,  down 
to  the  Atblra  and  Blue  river,  he  says : 
''  But  the  Astapus  is  said  to  be  another 
river  which  issues  out  of  some  lakes  in 
the  south,  and  this  river  forms  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Nile ;  it  flows  in  a  straight 
line,  and  is  filled  by  the  summer  rains." 
When  we  speak  of  geographical  discov- 
ery, we  rarely,  if  ever,  mean  the  first 
sight  of  what  no  human  eye  had  previ- 
ously seen,  but  the  visit  of  men  who 
could  observe  geographically,  and  de- 
scribe what  they  saw  so  as  to  leave  no  ob- 
scurity as  to  their  meaning.  These  con- 
ditions had  never  previously  been  satis- 
fied as  regards  the  Nile ;  for  geographers 
working  with  the  fairest  intentions  upon 
the  same  data,  came  to  diverse  conclu- 
sions, and  no  map  made  by  any  one  of 
them  bore  other  tnan  a  rude  and  childish 
resemblance  to  what  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  the  truth. 

The  first  person  Speke  saw  when  he 
reached  Gondakoro  was  his  old  friend 


Baker,  who  had  just  arrived  there,  bound 
on  a  self-planned  journey  of  exploration 
and  of  relief  to  Speke.  The  interview, 
to  use  Speke's  own  words,  intoxicated 
them  both  with  joy.  Baker  gave  him  his 
return  boats,  stored  with  com,  and  sup-* 
plied  him  with  every  delicacy  he  could 
think  of,  and  thus  the  journey  ended.  Mr. 
Consul  Petherick,  who  had  been  furnished 
with  £1000,  the  proceeds  of  a  private  sub- 
scription to  bear  relief  to  Speke,  and  who 
had  undertaken  to  arrive  at  Gondakoro  a 
year  previously,  had  wholly  failed  in  his 
mission.  Strangely  enough,  he  too  ar- 
rived at  Gondakoro  previous  to  Speke's 
departure  from  that  place,  but  not  in  a 
condition  to  render  that  succor  which 
Baker  had  so  happily  and  gratuitously  af- 
forded. 

Gondakoro  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
such  a  desert  as  Petherick  had  represent- 
ed, where  Speke  must  necessarily  have 
staiTcd  had  no  expedition  been  directed 
to  meet  him.  On  the  contrary,  a  polished 
Circassian  Turk,  Koorschid  Pasha,  had 
been  governor  of  the  place  for  fourteen 
months:  he  instantly  gave  the  travelers 
a  dinner  of  a  fat  turkey,  concluded  with 
claret  and  cigars. 

Thus  closes  the  tale  of  a  journey  that 
involved  a  walk  of  thirteen  hundred  miles 
through  the  equatorial  regions  of  Africa, 
and  has  solved  almost  the  only  remaining 
geographical  problem  of  importance.  It 
has  been  the  Matterhorn  of  the  Geographi- 
cal Society,  the  grandest  feat  and  the  long- 
est delayed.  It  Speke  himself,  or  Baker, 
would  cross  from  the  Luta  Nzige  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  if  some  Gregory  or  Stuart 
would  traverse  Western  Australia,  the 
great  secret  chambers  of  the  habitable 
earth  would  all  be  unlocked. 


TbB  DlffTANOX  FROM  THB  EaVTH  TO  THK   SUN. — ^It 

runs  glibly  over  the  tongue  to  talk  of  a  distance  of 
95,000,000  of  miles,  and  a  globe  of  880.000  miles 
in  diameter,  but  such  numbers  hardly  convey  any 
distinct  notion  to  the  mind.  By  railway,  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  40  miles  an  hour,  one  might  travel  round 
the  world  in  20  days  and  nights.  At  the  same  rate 
it  would  take  270  years  and  more  to  get  to  the  sun. 
The  ball  of  an  Armstrong  lOO-ponnder  leaves  the 
gun  with  a  speed  of  about  400  yards  per  second. 
At  the  same  rate  of  transit  it  would  be  more  than 
18  years  and  a  quarter  in  its  journey  to  reach  the 
sun ;  and  the  sound  of  the  explosion,  supposing  it 


conveyed  through  the  interval  with  the  same  speed 
that  sound  travels  in  our  air,  would  not  arrive  till 
half  a  year  later.  The  velocity  of  sound,  or  of  any 
other  impulse  conveyed  alon^  a  steel  bar,  is  about 
sixteen  times  greater  than  m  air.  Now,  suppose 
the  sun  and  the  earth  connected  by  a  steel  bar,  a 
blow  struck  at  one  end  of  the  bar,  or  a  pull  applied 
to  it,  would  not  be  delivered,  would  not  begin  to  be 
felt  at  the  sun  till  after  the  lapse  of  818  days. 
Even  light,  the  speed  of  which  ia  such  that  it  would 
travel  round  the  globe  in  less  time  than  any  bird 
takes  to  make  a  single  stroke  of  his  wing,  requires 
seven  minutes  and  a  half  to  reach  us  from  the  sun. 
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TRAGEDY      IN      WAXWORK. 


Thbrb  was  an  intense  excitement  in  the 
imperial  city  of  Vienna.  For  weeks  past 
heavy  trains  of  Hungarian  prisoners,  some 
of  high  birth,  some  of  low,  had  been 
brought  through  the  streets,  and  kept 
under  arrest  in  various  houses.  The  con- 
spiracy, known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
tne  Zriny-Nadasdy,  which  had  been  long 
smouldering,  had  been  betrayed,  and  was 
finally  drowned  in  the  blood  of  the  noble 
men  who  had  staked  life  for  a  cause  which 
was  lost  at  the  outset.  As  the  prisons 
would  not  hold  the  number  of  persons 
compromised,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
quarter  them  in  pnvate  houses,  whose 
windows  were  hurriedly  grated,  and  when 
filled  with  guards  they  resembled  little 
citadels. 

The  most  uncomfortable  rumors  were 
afloat.  The  emperor,  Leopold  I.,  was  se- 
riously ill,  and  it  seemed  as  if  Providence 
would  no  longer  use  his  hand  in  signing 
the  multitude  of  death-warrants.  At  the 
same  time  the  formidable  foe  across  the 
Rhine,  Louis  XIV.,  was  stirring,  for  he 
was  engaged  more  than  ever  with  his  plan 
of  securing  for  the  House  of  Bourbon  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  the  Spanish 
Hapsburgs.  Never  h.id  the  moment  been 
more  favorable  for  the  success  of  Louis's 
intrigues. 

Leopold  had  no  male  descendants.  His 
younger  brother,  Charles  Joseph,  had  died 
in  1604.  If  the  emperor  were  to  die,  a 
war  of  succession  would  be  inevitable,  and 
who  could  resist  the  mighty  Louis,  who, 
allied  with  England  through  the  weakness 
of  Charles  IL,  with  Sweden,  and  the  chief 
powers  of  the  empire,  saw  no  foe  of  im- 
portance opposed  to  him  save  the  States- 
General  ?  W  ere  not  his  armies  led  by 
such  generals  as  Turenne  and  Conde,  and 
there  was  as  yet  no  Eugene  or  Marlborough 
to  oppose  to  them  ? 

The  House  of  Austria  was  tottering — 
there  were  two  hundred  and  fiflv  combat- 
ants at  that  time  in  Vienna*  They  were 
combatants  ad  nu^orem  Dei  gratiam  t 
The   fathers  of  the  company  of  Jesus.  I 


They  had  the  emperor  entirely  in  their 
power,  called  him  their  ''  Leopoldus  Mag- 
nus," received  a  thousand  marks  of  favor 
from  him,  and,  by  their  fanatical  greed 
for  conversions,  paved  the  way  for  the  in- 
surrection in  Hungary,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  Louis  XIV.  The  Magyars  must 
be  the  scapegoats  for  all  the  treachery  and 
faithlessness  that  were  going  on  in  the 
dark  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  These  fathers 
were  supported  by  the  priests  of  the  com- 
pany, who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Louis 
aI  V .  since  1668,  as  the  company  prefer- 
red the  growing  power  of  the  French  to 
that  of  tne  imperiled  Hapsburgs. 

Leopold  I.  was  compelled  to  pray — 
pray  a  very  great  deal — and  he  liked  to 
pray.  At  that  period,  which  certainly 
urged  the  oppressed  ruler  more  than  any 
other  to  ask  the  aid  of  Deity,  his  con- 
science-keepers, the  Jesuits,  made  religion 
a  political  lever.  The  emperor  heard  mass 
thrice  a  day  on  his  knees,  and  Pater  Miil- 
ler  lent  him  his  ear  in  the  confessional. 
Religious  conversation  formed  the  staple 
of  the  day's  amusement,  and  every  article 
the  emperor  employed  must  previously  be 
blessed  by  the  priests. 

On  March  22d,  1670,  just  about  twilight, 
a  man,  pushing  a  truck  before  him,  appear- 
ed in  front  ot  the  storehouses  in  tne  im- 
perial castle  of  Vienna.  The  kitchen  of- 
ficers at  once  took  charge  of  his  load, 
which  was  intended  for  household  pur- 
poses. It  consisted  of  two  rather  large 
chests.  The  companions  of  the  porter 
were  strange  enough :  they  were  two  men 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  Jesuits.  The  stew- 
ard, who  was  summoned,  made  a  deep 
bow.  One  of  the  black  gentry  was  the 
pater-procurator,  the  other  a  less  exalted 
mstrument  of  the  order.  The  kitchen- 
servants  had  just  caught  hold  of  the 
chests,  which  had  been  removed  from  the 
truck,  when  the  pater  restrained  them  in  a 
gentle  voice. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said, "  are  yoa  aware 
that  these  chests  must  be  treated  tender* 
ly  ?    Carry  them  carefully  into  the  ante* 
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room,  80  that  their  contents  may  not  be 
injured." 

"  Your  reverence  will  greatly  oblige  by 
telling  me  what  the  chests  contain,  so  that 
I  may  take  due  care  of  them  until  I  hand 
them  over  to  the  chamberlain  on  duty," 
the  steward  said,  gazing  reverently  at  the 
two  chests. 

*' Learn,  my  friend,"  the  procurator  re- 
plied, "  that  the  cases  contain  a  number  of 
consecrated  wax  candles,  whose  flames 
will  henceforth  illumine  the  imperial  apart- 
ments. His  majesty,  you  know,  receives 
every  thing  he  requires  from  the  hands  of 
us,  who  have  blessed  it  for  his  service. 
Inform  the  servants  who  have  charge  of 
the  apartments  that  his  majesty  gave  his 
reverend  confessor,  Father  Sitlller,  to 
understand  that  he  wished,  in  addition  to 
other  consecrated  objects,  to  have  such 
candles  burnt  in  his  room.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  henceforth  taken  from  this 
store." 

After  the  procurator  had  convinced  him- 
self that  the  cases  had  been  properly  de- 
livered, he  went  away  with  his  compan- 
ion. On  the  same  evening  consecrated 
candles  were  lit  in  the  apartment  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  and  remained  from  that 
time  in  constant  use. 

A  week  later  the  emperor  was  taken 
dangerously  ill.  In  spite  of  the  consecrat- 
ed candles,  he  began  to  pine  away,  and 
no  physician,  no  prayers,  could  check  it. 

*'  The  Hungarian  tnalcontents  have  poi- 
soned the  emperor,"  'twas  said  in  Vienna. 
"The  Nadasdy  has  done  it,  for  he  tried 
his  hand  first  in  killing  Nicholas  Zriny."* 

A  light  traveling  caleche  was  following 
the  road  from  Swechat  to  Vienna.  The 
driver  wore  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  had 
a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt.  Imperial 
dragoons  rode  on  either  side  of  the  car- 
riage, with  their  carbines  laid  across  their 
saddle  bow.  This  escort  indicated  to  pass- 
ers-by that  there  was  a  prisoner  of  impor- 
tance in  the  interior  of  the  vehicle. 

The  two-seated  caleche  was  conveying 
two  gentlemen  to  Vienna,  the  younger  of 
whom  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Austrian 
Life  Guards.  His  face  revealed  the  South 
emer  at  the  first  glance,  and  the  cheerful 
expression  which  was  visible  on  it  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  melancholy 

*  9ee  Htohiers  Secret  Bis'ory  of  the  House  of 
Auttria^  on  which  work,  indeed,  mj  anecdote  is 
founded. 


stamped  on  the  features  of  the  elder  gen- 
tleman sitting  by  his  side.  The  latter,  for 
whom  the  escort  was  intended,  was  dress- 
ed in  black  velvet.  A  long  cloak,  edged 
with  expensive  fur,  entirely  covered  his 
person.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  close-fit- 
ting cap,  under  whose  brim  gray  locks 
peered  out.  His  talented  noble  face  had 
assumed  that  yellowish  hue  peculiar  to 
ivory  when  it  is  hundreds  of  years  old, 
and  which  is  the  color  of  thinkers  or 
martyrs.  His  large  black  eyes  sparkled 
above  his  aquiline  nose,  and  a  long  beard 
fell  on  his  chest.  The  ofiicer  was  Captain 
Luigi  Scotti  of  the  Guards,  his  prisoner 
ihe  learaed,  much  abused  adept,  physi- 
cian, and  philosopher,  Giuseppe  Francisco 
Boni. 

This  Born  was  a  remarkable  man. 
Scion  of  a  noble  family,  he  had  devoted 
himself  with  ardent  zeal  to  the  sciences. 
He  left  his  home  in  Milan  in  order  to  visit 
the  Eternal  City.  At  this  place,  which 
was  so  dangerous  for  such  occupation,  he 
labored  diligently  in  perfecting  himself  in 
the  secret  arts  of  chemistry.  Borri,  like 
most  of  the  learned  hot-heads  of  his  day, 
sought  the  philosopher's  stone.  When  he 
stood  till  day-breat  in  front  of  his  labor- 
atory forge,  when  his  retorts  grew  red- 
hot,  when  the  strangest  mixtures,  reduced 
to  a  fiux,  heaved  and  bubbled  tumultuons- 
ly  in  the  wondrously-shaped  vessels,  joy 
shone  on  his  pale  features,  and  when,  after 
lengthened  toil,  he  had  completed  a  chem- 
ical analysis,  he  would  throw  himself  de- 
lighted on  his  bed,  in  order  to  continue 
working  in  his  dreams.  But  the  excited 
fancy  of  the  alchemist  wandered  out  of 
the  narrow  walls  of  his  laboratory :  it  be- 
came fixed  on  things  and  questions  which 
could  not  be  solved  by  mere  experiments. 
His  active  mind  also  fiew  into  the  re- 
gion of  theology  and  the  church,  and  said 
to  him :  "The  I^ope  is  not  the  high  priest 
if  he  does  not  bear  on  his  brow  the  sym- 
bol of  Deity." 

These  doubts  pursued  him  asleep  and 
awake,  and  left  him  no  rest,  until  his  mar- 
tyrdom was  converted  into  apparitions 
and  visions.  At  length  he  believed  him- 
self bound  to  impart  these  doubts  to  a 
priest,  and  to  speak  fearlessly.  He  de- 
livered orations  against  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope,  in  which  he  partly  based  his 
arguments  on  supernatural  illusions,  while 
he  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the  mys- 
teries of  our  faith  were  derived  from  the 
principles  of  chemistry. 
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The  Jesuits,  with  whom  he  had  studied 
when  a  youth,  violently  persecuted  him, 
and  obtained  an  order  for  his  arrest 
through  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 
Borri  fled  from  Rome  to  Milan,  and  thence 
to  Strasburg.  During  this  time  his  pic- 
ture was  burnt  at  Rome,  on  January  dd, 
1661,  by  the  hangman,  and  his  name  ex- 
posed on  the  gallows.  His  scholars  were 
miprisoned.  Not  being  suffered  to  remain 
at  Strasburg,  Borri  proceeded  to  Amster- 
dam. Here  he  was  in  safety.  He  had 
certainly  found  the  philosopher's  stone, 
for  his  extensive  studies  had  made  a  great 
physician  of  him.  Borri  could  scarcely 
satisfy  the  crowds  that  desired  to  be  cured 
by  him.  Money  poured  in  in  large  sums, 
and  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  brilliant  es- 
tablishment. His  chemical  experiments 
had  opened  for  him  one  of  the  dark  sides 
of  nature :  Borri  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  poisons,  their  effect  and  their  cure. 
After  performing  many  cures,  almost  bor- 
dering  on  the  marvelous,  especially  of 
eye  diseases,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina. A  few  months  after  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Copenhagen,  where  he  astonish- 
ed all  the  world  by  his  talent.  A  mean 
court  intrigue  overthrew  him.  After  the 
death  of  King  Frederick  IH.  he  left  the 
north  of  Europe  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Turkey.  On  April  10th,  1670,  he  arrived 
at  Goldingen,  on  the  Silesian  border,  and 
lodged  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  with 
the  resolution  of  continuing  his  journey 
to  Turkey  through  Moravia  and  Foland. 

It  was  here  that  Borri  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  imperialists. 

One  day  the  papal  nuncio  was  in  the 
imperial  cabinet,  engaged  in  conversation 
with  Leopold.  They  were  discussing  the 
insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  Hun- 
gary. Just  at  the  moment  when  the  priest 
was  in  the  full  swing  of  his  harangue,  and 
thundering  agsdnst  the  rebels,  a  fresh  im- 
portant dispatch  was  delivered  to  the  em- 
peror. It  contained  reports  about  what 
had  occurred,  and  a  long  list  of  the  per- 
sons compromised.  The  secretary  read 
the  dispatch,  and  then  the  names,  which 
did  not  affect  the  nuncio.  At  length  he 
arrived  at  a  name  which  caused  the  priest 
to  give  an  involuntary  start.  Francis 
Borri  stood  on  the  lists  of  the  suspectc^d : 
there  was  evidence  that  the  physician  was 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  malcon- 
tents. 

**  Borri,*'  the  nuncio  cried,  gnashing  his 


teeth,  "  Borri  to  be  captured  ?  Your  ma- 
jesty, have  him  arrested  at  once.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  emissaries. 
He  contrived  to  escape  from  the  avenging 
arm  of  the  Holy  Office.  His  capture  will 
be  a  double  profit  for  the  church  and  the 
throne." 

Leopold  could  never  resist  the  entreat- 
ies of  a  priest,  least  of  all  at  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this,  and  hence  Captain  Scotti 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Goldin- 
gen to  arrest  Borri. 

On  April  22d,  Borri's  host  came  into 
the  dining-room  with  an  embarrassed  air, 
and  told  the  physician  of  the  arrival  of 
an  imperial  commissary,  who  had  orders 
to  arrest  him.  This  man  had  evidently 
played  the  part  of  denouncer,  even  though 
he  pretended  that  Borri^s  name  and  resi- 
dence had  been  carried  to  Vienna  by  trav- 
elers. The  captain,  a  countryman  of  Bor- 
ri's and  native  of  Florence,  treated  the 
prisoner  with  the  greatest  politeness,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  suspected  of  having 
an  understanding  with  Stephen  Tekely, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy.  Borri 
took  leave  of  his  false  friend,  got  into  the 
carriage  waiting  for  him  with  the  captain, 
the  dragoons  broke  into  a  trot,  and  they 
at  once  started  for  Vienna. 

The  conversation  between  the  travelers 
was  materially  promoted  by  the  fact  that 
thev  were  countrymen,  and  could  converse 
in  Italian.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
Scotti  remarked: 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  fancy  that  you  must 
have  powerful  enemies  among  the  higher 
clergy,  probably  on  account  of  jour  ac- 
quirements; the  papal  nuncio  himself  is 
among  your  opponents." 

'*  In  that  case  I  can  recognize  the  real 
cause  of  my  arrest." 

Scotti  furthermore  told  the  physician 
that  the  emperor  was  suffering  from  a 
wasting  disease,  which  seemed  to  be  in- 
curable. 

*'  It  is  said,"  the  captain  continued, 
'Hhat  his  majesty  has  been  poisoned." 

"  Have  not  his  physicians  noticed  this  ?" 
Borri  said ;  "  ftnd  could  they  not  at  once 
expel  the  poison  from  his  body  ?  Such 
a  task  would  not  cause  me  anj  embarrass- 
ment, so  soon  as  I  had  convmced  myself 
of  the  presence  of  the  poison.  The  em- 
peror would  not  be  the  first  I  have  saved. 
Perhaps  I  am  summoned  to  cure  the  man 
who  pursues  and  imprisons  me.  Mv  dear 
countryman,  inform  the  emperor  that,  if 
he  has  really  been  poisoned,  I  will  free 
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him  from  it,  in  order  to  prove  that  I  am 
incapable  of  taking  any  revenge  for  the 
insult  done  me  by  my  arrest," 

Scotti  promised  to  inform  the  emperor 
of  the  promised  help. 

At  mic^day,  on  April  28th,  the  travelers 
arrived  in  Vienna.  Borri's  prison  was  in 
the  Swan  Inn.  Two  days  previously,  two 
principal  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  Peter 
Zriny  and  Frangipani,  had  been  confined 
in  this  very  house:  now  they  were  un- 
der close  arrest  at  Neustadt.  A  few 
collected  when  Borri  got  out  at  the  door 
of  the  inn,  but  generally  his  arrival  at- 
tracted but  slight  attention,  as  the  bring- 
ing in  of  Hungarian  prisoners  had  now 
become  an  every-day  scene  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Vienna. 

Borri  was  treated  with  great  civility  by 
the  soldiers  on  guard,  and  shown  to  the 
best  room.  When  left  alone  and  locked 
up,  the  wearied  man  threw  himself  on  to 
the  simple  couch,  and  sank  into  a  deep 
sleep.  He  might  have  been  sleeping 
some  hours,  when  the  rattling  of  the 
bolts  aroused  him.  He  sat  up,  and  found 
himself  in  darkness.  The  door  opened, 
and  Borri  saw  his  countryman  Scotti  walk 
in,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  and  bearing  a 
dark  lantern. 

"  Make  haste  and  get  ready,"  the  cap- 
tain began. 

"  Am  I  to  be  examined  already  ?" 

"  No.  The  emperor  wishes  to  speak 
with  you,  for  your  reputation  as  a  physi- 
cian is  known  to  him.  While  making  my 
report,  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  mention  your  proposal  to  the  illus- 
trious patient.  His  maiest^  trusts  in  you, 
but  was  obliged  to  wait  till  night,  as  he 
does  not  wish  the  affair  to  become  public, 
for  you  have  been  represented  to  him  as 
one  of  the  most  obdurate  heretics." 

"  Had  my  conscience  accused  me  of 
heresy,"  Borri  said,  with  a  smile,  "the 
emperor  would  not  have  caught  me.  My 
inner  peace,  and  my  desire  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  my  fellow-men,  give  me  the 
strength  to  endure  my  arrest  with  tran- 
quillity. Let  us  go.  I  thank  you,  Scotti, 
for  your  recommendation,  with  which, 
however,  you  have  certainly  done  the 
emperor  a  service." 

Arm  in  arm,  the  couple  walked  through 
the  dark  streets  till  they  arrived  in  front 
of  the  palace.  Here  Scotti  handed  his 
prisoner  over  to  a  chamberlain,  who  led 
the  physician  through  a  long  series  of 
apartments  to  the  imperial  ante-chamber. 


where  he  requested  him  to  sit  down :  the 
enaperor  would  send  for  him. 

ioorri  was  not  alone;  several  persons 
were  carrving  on  an  animated  conversation. 
The  physician  had  thrown  back  the  hood 
that  covered  his  face,  and  openly  displayed 
his  intelligent  and  noble  lace.  He  noticed 
that  he  became  the  subject  of  an  eager 
conversation  between  two  clergymen,  who 
were  unable  to  account  for  the  reason  ot 
his  presence. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  came  in, 
politely  requested  the  persons  present  to 
retire,  and  made  Borri  a  sign  to  follow 
him.  They  again  passed  through  several 
rooms,  till  they  came  to  a  velvet-covered 
door.  The  gentleman  opened  it,  drew 
back  the  heavy  portiere,  and  nodded  to 
the  physician  to  come  in.  Borri  found 
himself  in  the  emperor's  cabinet. 

The  room,  gloomy  in  itself,  was  lighted 
by  twelve  candles,  burning  in  silver  three- 
branched  candelabra.  Several  large  pic- 
tures, chiefly  representing  scenes  from  the 
hves  of  the  saints,  ornamented  the  walls. 
There  were  also  all  sorts  of  curiosities  On 
consoles.  By  the  side  of  a  small  work- 
table  stood  a  very  lofty  prie-Dieu,  over 
which  a  splendidly-carved  crucifix  hung. 
The  window-curtains  were  close  drawn. 
The  half-light  that  prevailed  in  the  room, 
in  spite  of  the  canales,  did  not  allow  the 
physician  on  first  entering  to  distinguish 
objects  accurately.  By  degrees  they 
stood  out  more  distinctly,  and  Borri  no- 
ticed a  little  man  seated  in  an  arm-chair 
near  the  table,  and  making  impatient 
movements.  It  was  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold. The  patient  wore  a  green  silk 
dressing-gown,  and  a  cap  with  a  species 
of  sunshade.  His  feet  were  wrapped  up, 
and  his  face  was  leaden-colored,  and 
frightfully  fallen  in. 

"  There  sits  his  majesty,"  the  chamber- 
lain said  to  Borri,  in  Italian. 

The  physician  advanced  a  step,  and 
bowed. 

"  Are  you  the  Milanese  cavalier  ?"  the 
emperor  began,  in  a  voice  which  seemed 
trembling  from  cold,  although  the  stove 
threw  out  a  cheerful  heat. 

"  At  your  majesty's  service." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  here  as  a  pris- 
oner, but  you  are  not  one  at  present." 

"  Had  I  not  been  arrested,  I  should  not 
have  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  your 
majesty." 

*'*'  I  hear  much  that  is  satisfactory  about 
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yonr  learning,  altbongh,  in  another  re- 
spect, you  are  said  to  be  a  dangerous 
man." 

"  I  can  fully  believe  both  your  majesty's 
statements,  for  in  the  world  persecution 
ever  follows  praise." 

"Why  do  you  trouble  yourself  with 
religious  affairs  ?  Leave  them  to  the 
clergy." 

"  I  regard  religion  as  a  great  treasure. 
Why  should  I  not  occupy  myself  with 

"  Yon  are  a  Catholic  ?" 


*'  Yes,  your  majesty." 

"Stay,  though.  1  am  told  that  you 
have  changed  your  religion  several  times, 
and  are  the  founder  of  a  new  one." 

"  So  my  enemies  say,  who  are  at  the 
same  time  your  majesty's  enemies." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Onlv  those  who  are  iomorant  of  reli- 
gion  and  philanthropy  have  brought  me 
hither.  As  the  people  who  wish  to  lay 
fetters  on  free  thought  are  always  the 
foes  of  God,  they  can  not  be  the  friends  of 
yQur  majesty,  from  whom  I  do  not  expect 
such  a  thing." 

Here  the  chamberlain  made  the  remark : 
"Inspiration  is  rising  to  the  cavalier's 
brain." 

"  Who  is  this  man,"  Borri  asked,  with 
a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
"  who  has  the  boldness  to  speak  about  in- 
spiration ?" 

"  He  is  my  chamberlain,"  the  emperor 
said,  soothingly.  "  He  has  humorous  no- 
tions at  times." 

"He  may  swallow  them  in  my  pres- 
ence," the  physician  said,  sternly.  "It 
annoys  me  quite  enough  to  see  such 
people  in  your  majesty's  entourage." 

"  Do  not  be  so  excitable,  my  good  cava- 
lier," Leopold  exclaimed.  "  If  I  were  to 
be  annoyed  by  all  such  remarks,  I  should 
have  been  in  my  grave  long  ago." 

"  I  am  never  silent,  your  majesty,  when 
I  have  to  express  my  views.  Hence,  be- 
fore I  have  the  happiness  of  conversing 
with  your  majesty  again,  I  make  the  stipu- 
lation that  this  man  roust  hold  his  tongue."  * 

The  emperor  made  a  sign  with  his  hand 
to  the  chamberlain,  and  the  latter  fell 
back. 

This  conversation  gives  us  a  very  dis- 
tinct idea  of  Leopold's  bigoted  tendencies. 
Instead  of  consulting  the  physician  about 

*  This  convenation  h  borrowed,  word  for  word, 
lirom  the  report  of  Cardinal  Paauonei. 


his  own  state,  which  was  evident! v  dan- 
gei^us,  the  emperor  first  began  a  relig- 
ious skirminh  with  the  philosopher  or 
heretic.  The  conversation  next  turned 
to  Borri's  expressed  opinions  about  the 
Trinity.  Leopold  examined  into  the 
physician's  theological  knowledge,  his 
views  about  the  Virgin,  and  many  other 
matters,  in  which  Borri's  logic  always 
had  the  best  of  it.  At  last  the  emperor 
said: 

"You  have  something  to  answer  for 
at  Rome,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to 
do  so  without  any  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. But  now  I  hear  that  you  de- 
vote yourself  to  chemical  cures.  I  would 
sooner  talk  to  you  on  that  point  than 
about  theological  things.  What  have 
you  heard  about  my  condition  ?" 

"Nothing  bevond  the.  supposition  that 
your  majesty  has  been  poisoned.  But 
that  I  may  be  able  to  express  my  views 
on  the  subject,  your  majesty's  physician- 
in-ordinary  must  bring  ttie  symptoms  be- 
fore me,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  speak 
with  greater  certainty." 

By  the  emperor's  orders  the  physician 
was  sent  for.  When  left  alone  with  the 
emperor,  Borri  bent  searching  glances 
upon  the  emperor's  wasted  form,  then  felt 
the  sufferer's  skin,  and  finallv  carefully 
surveyed  the  walls.  After  this,  *he  ex- 
amined every  object  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, and  at  length  fixed  his  eyes  reso- 
lutely on  the  ceiling,  as  if  he  wished  to 
pierce  through  the  flowers  and  ornaments 
that  decorated  it  in  rich  stucco  work. 
The  emperor's  eyes  timidly  followed 
Borri's  glances  and  movements.  The 
poor  patient  groaned  deeply;  he  was 
awaiting  the  physician's  opinion — ^a  sup- 
position or  a  consolation. 

"  Well,  Borri,"  he  panted,  "  what  do 
you  think  ?"        ^ 

"  My  supposition,"  the  physician  firm- 
ly remarked,  "  has  almost  become  a  cer- 
tainty.  Your  majesty  has  been  poisoned." 

"  Holy  mother  have  mercy  on  me !"  the 
emperor  shrieked. 

"  I  must,  as  I  said,  speak  with  the  phy- 
sician-in-ordinary ;  but  I  believe  he  will 
share  ray  views.  I  can  also  promise 
your  majesty's  recovery  with  equal  cer- 
tainty.   There  is  still  time  for  it. 

"  And  how  do  you  come  to  the  con- 
clusion of  poison?  My  most  intimate 
friends  nearly  always  dine  with  me  out  of 
the  same  dish.  Do  you  notice  any  thing 
on  my  body  ?'* 
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**  Your  majesty,'*  said  Borri,  "  it  is  not 
your  body  but  the  atmosphere  of  your 
sittin.&:-room  and  bed  room  that  is  poison- 
ed. So  soon  as  the  physician  in-ordinary 
arrives,  we  will  make  arrangements  to  re- 
move you  to  other  apartments." 

**  How  can  you  know  this  when  I  feel 
nothing  of  it  ?" 

"  Your  majesty  is  too  accustomed  to  the 
poisonous  exhalation  for  you  to  notice  it." 

*^  And  where  does  this  exhalation  come 
from?" 

The  physician  walked  slowly  and  sol- 
emnly to  the  gilt  gueridons  on  which  the 
triple-branched  candlesticks  stood.  He 
took  the  latter  down,  went  up  to  the  em- 
peror's table,  and  placed  them  by  the  side 
of  the  other  candlesticks.  Twelve  burn- 
ing candles  were  now  close  together. 

"  Where  the  exhalation  comes  from  ?" 
Borri  said,  stretching  out  his  hand ; 
"  from  your  wax  candles,  your  majesty. 
Do  you  not  see  the  red  fire  in  the  flame  ?" 

At  this  moment  the  chamberlain  came 
in.  , 

"The  fire  is  vivid,"  the  emperor  ob- 
jected, "  but  does  not  seem  to  me  extra- 
ordinary." 

"  Do  you  not  perceive  the  fine  white 
mist,  which  is  not  found  with  natural  can- 
dles ?" 

"  My  eyes  are  so  weak.  Do  you  see  it, 
chamberlain  ?" 

The  gentleman  thus  appealed  to  was 
compelled  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Your  eyes,"  said  Borri,  contemptuous- 
ly, "  are  better  than  your  brain,  M.  Cham- 
berlain." 

The  emperor's  physician-in-ordinary 
made  his  appearance. 

"  You  have  come  at  the  right  moment," 
the  emperor  exclaimed ;  **  this  cavalier 
asserts  that  the  atmosphere  of  my  room 
is  poisoned.  Have  you  th*e  diagnosis  with 
you  ?" 

"  Here,  your  majesty;  it  has  been  kept 
since  the  first  day  of  your  illness,^'  said 
the  physician. 

Borri  ran  through  the  papers,  and 
found  them  perfectly  correct  and  careful. 
The  physician,  pleased  at  this  acknow- 
ledgment  of  his  services,  listened  to  Bor- 
ri's  suspicions. 

"  Look  here,  doctor,"  Borri  exclaimed ; 
"  do  you  see  this  fine,  quickly-ascending 
vapor?  Now  look  at  the  ceiling ;  do  you 
notice  the  crust  which  the  vapor  has  de- 
posited there  ?" 

"  I  see  it  all,  and  bow  to  your  sharpness, 


I  cavalier,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  confess, 
your  majesty,  that  I  have  felt  suspicious 
for  some  days  past." 

"  Does  your  majesty  bum  such  candles 
everywhere  ?"  Borri  asked.  "  It  would  be 
important  to  know  whether  they  are  used 
in  the  empress's  room." 

The  chamberlain  was  ordered  to  fetch 
two  burning  candles  from  the  apartment 
of  the  enipress,  and  the  flames  were  com- 
pared. The'emperor's  lights  burned  with 
a  dark  red  restless  flame ;  a  fine  vapor, 
which  inclosed  the  upper  part  of  the  can- 
dle like  a  vail,  was  rent  by  repeated 
sparks,  which  flashed  from  the  wick,  and 
crepitated  like  electrical  discharges.  The 
candles  of  the  empress  burned  quietly, 
like  an  ordinary  wax-candle. 

**  Here  is  the  poison,"  Borri  exclaimed, 
triumphantly,  as  he  laid  his  white  bony 
hand  on  a  candlestick  belonging  to  the 
imperial  cabinet.  "  Shall  I  now  prove  to 
your  majesty  that  these  candles  contain  a 
subtle  poison  ?" 

"  At  once." 

Borri  closed  the  door  of  the  imperial 
cabinet.  He  and  the  physician  immediately 
extinguished  the  suspected  wax-candles. 
Then  both  went  into  a  comer,  took  a  silver 
dish,  and  began  removing  the  wax  from 
the  wick  over  it.  So  soon  as  the  latter 
was  laid  bare,  Borri  explained  his  views 
to  the  emperor.  Leopold  ordered  the 
chamberlain  to  be  called,  and  commanded 
that  the  entire  stock  of  wax  candles  should 
be  brought  into  his  room.  They  were 
taken  out  of  a  cupboard  in  the  ante-room, 
and  about  thirty  pounds  still  remained. 
Borri  at  once  pointed  out  a  peculiar  fact 
to  the  emperor.  Each  candle  was  marked 
at  top  and  bottom  with  a  gilt  garland, 
evidently  that  there  might  be  no  mistake. 
A  careful  investigation  was  made,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  that  the  wicks  of  the 
candles  used  by  the  emperor  were  power- 
fully impregnated  with  arsenic.  A  turn- 
spit dog  was  fetched,  shut  up  in  a  closet, 
and  a  dish  of  meat  was  put  before  it,  with 
which  were  mixed  finely-shredded  pieces 
of  the  wick. 

In  the  mean  while  the  emperor  was 
removed  to  other  apartments.  By  the 
monarch's  orders,  every  body  was  to  ob- 
serve the  deepest  silence  about  the  whole 
affair.  Borri  and  the  physician-in-ordinary 
proceeded  to  the  palace  surgery,  sent 
away  all  the  assistants,  and  prepared  an 
antidote  for  the  emperor  with  their  own 
hands.    Borri  then  analyzed  the  compo- 
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nents  of  the  dipped  wick,  and  obtained 
from  it  a  copious  deposit  of  arsenic.  He 
had  left  orders  that  he  should  be  called  so 
soon  as  the  dog  began  to  grow  restless, 
but  the  effect  of  the  poison  was  so  rapid 
that  Bom  found  the  animal  already  dead 
when  he  returned  to  the  emperor.  Both 
physicians  began  the  cure  of  the  emperor 
on  the  same  evening.  Borri^s  medicine 
consisted  chiefly  of  sudorifics,  which  he 
always  employed  in  poisoning  cases.    . 

Leopold  had  scarce  changed  his  room 
ere  he  gave  orders  to  have  the  supplier  of 
the  wax-candles  arrested.  The  procura- 
tor of  the  Jesuits  was  found  to  be  the 
man,  but  he  was  no  longer  in  Vienna.  By 
express  orders  of  the  emperor,  Borri  re- 
mained near  him,  and  attended  the  mon- 
arch, who  daily  grew  better.  The  phy- 
sician supported  the  savant  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  and  by  May  19th  the  emperor 
was  able  to  drive  out  again. 

He  constantly  had  conversations  with 
Borri,  who  was  obliged  to  make  him  an 
accurate  report  of  his  medical  treatment. 
The  physician  had  most  strictly  followed 
the  effect  of  the  poison  and  its  amount, 
and  even  examined  the  deposit  on  the  ceil- 
ing. He  kept  back  two  candles  as  evi- 
dence, and  the  rest  were  employed  in 
analysis.  The  weight  of  the  candles  was 
twenty-four  pounds,  that  of  the  impreg- 
nated wicks  three  pounds  and  a  half, 
whence  Borri  concluaed  that  the  amount 
of  poison  was  nearly  two  pounds  and 
three  quarters.  TVTien  the  emperor  heard 
these  results,  he  exclaimed :  "  They  would 
have  sent  me  adpatres  in  a  few  months." 
Borri  dined  at  the  imperial  table,  and  was 
greatly  distinguished,  to  the  no  slight 
annoyance  of  his  clerical  foes,  who,  how- 
ever, were  sufficiently  well  acquainted 
with  the  emperor^s  vacillation  to  feel  sure 
that  their  victim  would  not  escape  them. 
The  same  opinion  prevailed  among  the  in- 
habitants at  court.  Scotti  only  looked  at 
his  celebrated  countryman  with  glances  of 
compassion,  and  the  physician-in-ordinary 
declared  without  hesitation : 

"My  dear  Borri,  the  behavior  of  the 
emperor  has  only  increased  the  number  of 
your  foes.  Any  one  who  has  attracted 
the  hatred  of  the  priests  here  may  be  re- 
garded as  lost.  1  oa  will  see  yoar  destiny 
fulfilled  in  Rome." 

**  No  persecution,"  Borri  replied,  "  will 
keep  down  my  mind." 

It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  Leopold 
really  surrendered  the  savior  of  his  life 


ta  the  power  of  the  Holy  Office  in  Rome, 
were  there  not,  unhappily,  too  many  simi- 
lar instances  in  history. 

On  June  14th,  1670,  the  perfectly-cured 
Leopold  discharged  his  physician  Borri. 
He  thanked  him  fervently,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  regretted  that  he  could 
not  display  the  gratitude  which  he  owed 
the  physician  from  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 
In  the  matter  of  religion,  however,  Borri 
had  so  "  gone  astray  that  it  was  necessary 
to  cure  him  of  his  errors."  The  Pope 
would  appoint  a  commission.  "Still," 
the  emperor  continued,  "  I  have  obtained 
a  guarantee  from  the  papal  nuncio  that 
in  no  case  shall  any  thing  be  done  against 
your  body  and  your  lite.  My  envoy  in 
Rome  will  tell  you  this  in  the  presence  of 
the  papal  commission.  So  long  as  you 
live,  two  hundred  ducats  a  year  shall  be 
paid  you  by  myself  or  my  heirs  as  a 
memorial  of  what  you  have  done  for  me. 
If  you  come  to  a  better  conviction  in 
religious  matters,  I  will  see  what  is  to  be 
done.  God  take  you  under  his  protec- 
tion— ^that  is  my  wish.    Farewell." 

He  offered  the  physician  his  hand  to 
kiss,  which  Borri  bedewed  with  his  tears 
— tears  of  emotion  and  of  compassion. 
On  the  following  day  the  savant  was 
taken  to  Rome  under  an  escort.  The 
procurator  was  never  heard  of  again  ;  the 
black  deed,  however,  was  concealed,  and 
the  priests  and  their  influence  still  pre- 
vailed as  of  yore. 

As  for  Borri,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
life  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  At  first 
he  was  never  to  leave  the  castle,  but  event- 
ually obtained  so  much  liberty  that  he 
was  allowed  to  go  in  and  out  unimpeded, 
and  practice.  This  heowed  to  the  energetic 
interference  of  the  French  marechal,  D'fis- 
trees,whomhecuredofa  dangerous  disease 
at  Rome.  Ailer  this  he  performed  several 
other  remarkable  cures,  and  died  in  1681. 
The  Jesuit  general,  Pater  Gonzalez,  fre- 
quently visited  him  in  St.  Angelo  in  order 
to  obtain  from  him  the  arcanum  by  which 
he  expelled  poisons  from  the  human  body. 
Gonzalez  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  him 
a  certificate  of  his  entire  innocence,  and 

{)romised  him  his  liberty.  But  Borri  ever 
aughingly  declined  to  reveal  the  secret, 
with  the  words :  "  This  knowledge  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  St.  Igna- 
tius of  Loyola."  At  Vienna  the  affiiir  was 
soon  forgotten :  the  execution  of  the  Hun- 
garian rebels  destroyed  the  horror  which 
the  dark  deed  at  first  aroused. 
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It  is  certainly  most  probable  that  the 
attempt  was  made  on  Leopold  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  French  party,  from  the 
motives  we  have  already  stated.  The 
pater-procurator  was  at  once  got  out  of 
the  way,  and  probably  received  compen- 
sation elsewhere;  and,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  order,  it  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  wicked  action  of  an  individ- 
ual. On  September  20th,  1713,  however. 
Prince  Eugene  wrote  to  Sinzendorf  from 
Philii)psburg:  "I  am  satisfied  with  the 
selection  of  Beutenreider  as  political  adju- 


tant, and  will  take  such  care  of  the  health 
of  this  excellent  man  that  no  apprehension 
about  Aqua  Tofana  shall  affect  him.  A 
vail  must  be  thrown  over  many  things,  as 
the  Emperor  Leopold  believed  when  he 
was  convinced  by  the  unfortunate  Borri 
that  the  poison  he  had  inhaled  was  de- 
rived from  the  wax-candles  burning  on  his 
table.*'* 


*  PoUtical  Writings  of  iVtnce  Eugene^  vol.  vii- 
p.  46. 
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The  genius  which  most  sensibly  affects 
the  hearts  of  men,  which  commands,  di- 
rects, and  plays  with  their  emotions  at 
will,  is  the  vocal  genius.  The  waves  of 
sound,  those  vibrating  molecules  that 
make  their  procession  to  strike  upon  the 
yielding  membrane  of  the  ear  and  travel 
thence  to  the  brain,  the  center  of  thought 
and  passion,  have  a  vast  might,  a  power 
to  call  out  and  compel  deep  hidden  sym- 
pathies which  in  its  intensity  is  beyond 
any  other  granted  to  man.  There  is  no 
eloquence  equal  in  its  immediate  effect  to 
that  of  speech  or  of  song.  The  written 
word  ana  the  painted  image  are  compara- 
tively dead  things ;  it  is  the  voice  that 
has  life — ^life  to  move,  to  charm,  to  exalt, 
to  wither,  or  to  annihilate.  William  Pitt, 
at  the  age  of  twenty^ne,  ruled  a  great 
nation  by  his  voice.  Not  by  his  mind ; 
no,  it  was  by  the  sonorous  depths  of  his 
voice  that  he  obtained  the  leaa  which  his 
majestic  genius  knew  how  to  keep.  Burke, 
with  a  genius  not  less  exalted,  with 
thoughts  which  in  writing  shaped  them- 
selves into  the  finest  forms  of  poetry  and 
passion,  or  pressed  themselves  into  the 
most  cogent  arguments  of  clear  reason, 
was  incapable  of  such  a  sway  because  he 
wanted  a  voice.  Mirabeau  was  prodigious 
by  his  voice.  He  ruled  tumultuous  as- 
semblies of  his  ferocious  fellow-men,  not 
by  the  lightning  of  his  thought,  but  by 
the  thunder  of  his  throat.    &  short,  for 


I  have  not  space  here  for  a  multiplication 
of  instances,  it  is  through  the  windpipe 
that  one  human  heart  makes  its  easiest 
approach  to  another.  Yet,  as  human  life 
is  a  system  of  balance  and  compensation, 
it  happens  that  the  effect  which  is  so  quick 
and  strong  is  also  transitory ;  and  while  a 
Shakspeare  and  a  Michael  Angelo  stand 
victors  over  time,  showing  to  posterity 
the  full  proportions  of  their  greatness,  the 
tones  of  once-enchanting  voices  are  lost 
forever,  and  the  trace  and  record  left  can 
no  more  bring  back  their  music  than  the 
writing  on  the  tomb-stone  can  recover  for 
us  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  dust  be- 
neath it.  Not  so  much  as  one  pulse  of 
the  retired  wave  of  sound  can  be  reclaim- 
ed from  its  retreat  for  our  ears.  It  has 
gone  on  somewhere  beyond  our  circle,  to 
the  illimitable  and  the  unfathomable.  But 
for  this  very  reason,  some  story  should  be 
told  of  what  it  once  could  do,  some  image 
should  be  attempted,  however  faint,  of 
what  it  once  was.  If  the  painter  can  not 
give  the  roll  and  roar  of  the  ocean,  he  may 
yet  by  a  figure  show  the  color  and  the 
form,  and  possibly  even  convey  a  dim  no- 
tion of  its  life. 

So,  I  would  now  recall  some  of  the  spe- 
cial endowments  of  that  singer  who  may 
be  called  the  vocal  joy  of  our  generation. 
She  is  still  one  of  our  sphere,  but  she 
dwells  upon  a  hill  apart,  and  only  revisit- 
ing us  by  glimpses,  and  showing  her  light 
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for  a  short  hour,  makes  ns  more  f^nsible  of 
the  darkness  left  by  her  withdrawal.  She 
DO  longer  addresses  herself  nightly  to 
rapturous  crowds  forming  into  long  lines 
early  in  the  day  through  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  her  shrine,  pressing,  toiling,  endur- 
ing, ready  to  do  battle  for  the  reward  of 
the  first  sound  of  one  of  her  sweet  noteH  ; 
her  window  is  no  longer  besieged  by  sere- 
naders;  enthusiastic  students  no  longer 
clasp  hands,  singing  her  praises  as  a 
midnight  hymn ;  feverish  German  waiters 
no  longer  tremble  and  drop  the  plates  they 
carry,  to  the  loss  and  rage  of  their  master, 
on  the  first  tidings  of  her  coming  to  their 
native  town,  with  an  "  Ach,  GottI  Jfuny 
Lind  !"*  Her  place  as  the  popular  idol  is  va- 
cant ;  but  more  sober  admirer.'^,  critics,  and 
thinkers  remain  to  welcome  with  high  ap- 
preciation visits  which  are  like  those  of  an 
angel,  not  only  because  of  their  rarity, 
but  because  they  come  ever  as  missions  of 
mercy  to  the  needy  and  the  suffering. 

In  the  first  season  of  her  coming  to  our 
country,  in  the  year  1848,  (now  fifteen 
yeare  ago,)  how  well  I  remember  her  as 
she  looked,  and  moved,  and  sang.  The 
tender  trusting  Am  in  a,  the  suffering  Lucia, 
the  captivating  Figlia  del  Reggimento. 
Without  the  gift  of  classical  beauty,  she 
bad  a  music  in  the  movement  of  her  face 
as  delightful  as  that  of  her  voice,  and 
though  not  a  positively  pretty  woman, 
she  was  the  most  irresistible  of  human  be- 
ings. I  recall  especially  the  grace  of  her 
Amina,  (Somnambula^)  with  the  fi uttering 
joy  of  the  wedding  day,  the  partings,  the 
honest  love  for  the  betrothed,  and  the 
change  of  the  whole  aspect  under  the  sharp 
affliction  (the  sharpest  that  any  true  wo- 
man can  know)  of  the  suspicion  cast  upon 
her  virtue.  What  an  anguish  swelled  in  her 
tones  I  how  free  it  was  from  the  alloy  of 
the  baser  passions  !  how  like  she  seemed 
to  an  offended  angel !  And  after  that  first 
agony  was  told,  when  again  she  walked 
in  her  slumber  and  dreamed — ho»v  gently 
she  moved !  her  sweet  song  moving,  mur- 
muring with  her—flowing  like  quiet  waters, 
and  falling  so  gradually  into  the  stillness 
of  a  deeper  sleep,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  at  what  moment  the  sound  ceased  to 
be.  She  mourned  over  the  fading  flowers 
which  had  been  given  by  her  lover,  fond- 

*  This  inimitable  songstress  resides  nearRichmond, 
London.  She  gires  concerts  for  sacred  and  be- 
nerolent  objects,  t^ome  time  since  she  gave  a  few 
concerts  in  London  and  received  £28,000. — ^Editor 
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ling  them  as  a  mother  might  fondle  her 
dying  child.  Some  of  their  leaves  drop- 
ped down,  and  her  tears  fell  aft«r  them,  and 
she  strained  those  that  remained  closely 
against  her  heart.  When  her  waking  came, 
with  the  restoration  to  her  just  fame>  and 
to  the  love  she  prized,  when  she  could 
pour  out  in  the  triumphal  strains  of  the 
final  air  (Ah  non  giunge  uman  pensiero 
al  con^^ento  ond  io  son  plena !)  the  fullness 
of  her  vocal  power,  with  its  bird-like  trill- 
ings, its  rich  ornamentations,  its  high  sus- 
tained notes,  she  did  not  wholly  cast  aside 
the  past  passion  in  the  present ;  she  min- 
gled emotions  in  her  song,  and  through 
her  rapture  the  tones  and  looks  of  her  late 
anguish  penetrated,  mHking  the  joy  more 
precious — as  the  sunlight  never  shines 
with  so  divine  a  radiance  as  when  it  strikes 
upon  the  quivering  drops  of  the  spent 
storm.  Whether  as  actress  or  singer, 
she  was  ever  what  the  Germans  well  de- 
scribe as  "  seelen  voile ;"  she  inspired  her 
hearers  with  a  personal  feeling  which  had 
something  of  devotion  in  it ;  and  for  my 
own  part,  though  she  took  away  wiih  her 
so  much  of  my  delight,  I  was  happy  to 
see  her  retreat  early  from  a  career  which 
seemed  too  full  of  trials  and  excitements 
for  a  spirit  so  delicate. 

It  is  four  years  since  I  heard  her  sing 
the  favorite  ballad  of  "  Auld  lang  Syne," 
and  I  would  that  I  could  now  give  some 
reflection  of  its  beauty.  With  those  who 
have  ever  listened  to  the  singer  some  echo 
of  her  ringing  tones  must  yet  linger, 
though  it  may  be  dimly  as  the  waning 
light;  and  with  this  twilight  of  a  voice 
must  be  linked  a  look,  as  gracious  as 
spiritual.  To  me  they  come,  stealing  out 
of  shadow  into  day.  The  words  of  the 
well-known  ballad  have  that  })oetry  which 
consists  in  the  true  expression  of  a  senti- 
ment common  to  all  humanity,  and  which 
makes  its  way  straight  to  the  heart.  Bat 
though  it  can  be  rarely  heard  without 
emotion,  it  never  before  excited  the  ea- 
thusiasm  which  answered  to  the  appeal  of 
the  most  poetical  of  all  singers. 

A  melodious  softness  dwelt  in  her  ques- 
tion, ^^  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
and  never  brought  to  mind  ?"  Her  voice 
lingered  caressingly  upon  every  syllable, 
and  rose  into  greater  fullness  as  it  oflered 
the  cup  of  kindness  for  a  pledge :  it  rested 
lovingly  on  the  early  recollection ;  it  stayed 
on  the  thoughts  of  the  sport,  the  wander- 
ing, and  the  parting,  with  a  thrilling  ten- 
der music ;  it  swelled  into  the  amplest  ut- 
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terance  of  cordial  affection  at  the  offering 
of  the  hand  of  good  fellowship.  What  a 
welcome  rang  in  its  joyoas  peal,  how  it 
rose  up  and  rejoiced,  with  what  an  irresis- 
tible eloquence  it  poured  out  the  invitations 
of  friendship,  "  And  surely  you'll  be  your 
pint  stoup,  and  surely  I'll  be  mine." 

A  pretty  playfulness  animated  her  words, 
a  smile,  a  confiding  nod  of  the  head,  grace- 
ful and  bewitchin<]f,  accompanied  them; 
and  the  final  repetition  of  the  burden  of 
the  sons:  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  life  and  warmth.  How  con- 
vivial, hoTV  jovial,  yet  how  feminine  it  was ! 
But  it  is  not  in  the  simple  ballad  or  pas- 
sionate lyric  that  Madame  Goldsehmidt 
has  achieved  her  highest  triumph.  It  is 
in  religious  music  that  the  qualities  of  her 
voice  and  soul  find  their  fullest  develop- 
ment. It  is  in  singing  of  heaven  that  she 
is  most  at  home.  It  is  then  that  her  round 
notes  swell  into  their  richest  harmony ; 
and  she  seems  among  her  kindred  when 
she  speaks  a  holy  mission  :  ^^  I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  in  my  flesh 
I  shall  see  God."  The  rapture  of  con- 
viction is  in  evei*y  syllable  of  her  utter- 
ance. It  is  worth  a  sermon  of  Irving's. 
It  is  an  appeal  to  shake  the  heart  of  a 
Jew. 

The  immediate  occasion  suggesting  these 
comments  is  the  late  performance  for  a 
charitable  purpose  of  Handel's  famous 
cantatas  of  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso, 
They  answer  the  taunt  flung  by  literature 
at  nmsic  in  the  assertion  that  it  can  do 
nothing  for  poetry.  The  great  master  in 
his  dealing  with  Milton  has  proved  that 
muHic  may  be  happily  married  to  immor- 
tal verne ;  and  Madame  Goldnchmidt  is  a 
prictttess  worthy  to  consecrate  such  an 
union.  The  allegro  portions  of  the  cantata 
fell  for  the  most  part  to  the  sweet  warbling 
of  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington's  flexible 
throat,  while  Madame  Goldsehmidt  stirred 


the  depths  of  the  heart  with  her  pathos. 
Her  sympathy  with  the  nightingale  was 
very  evident  in  the  trillings  of  infinite 
variety — low,  longing,  passionate,  and 
piercing — with  which  she  wooed  his  even- 
ing song;  and  in  the  last  recitation — the 
invocation  to  an  old  age  of  lofty  contem- 
plation, reaching  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
— higher  impulses  stirred  her  countenance, 
and  her  tones  seemed  soaring  as  the  lark, 
away,  far  up  into  the  world  of  light.  Such 
music  enriches,  not  merely  the  language 
with  which  it  is  immediately  linked,  but 
summons  into  presence  from  obscure 
haunts  of  the  memory  all  the  poetry  of 
thought  that  has  ever  entered  into  it.  Old 
fond  associations,  images  of  the  past,  hopes 
of  the  future,  all  that  is  rare  and  beautiful 
and  good  and  true,  what  we  most  love 
and  most  prize — what,  wishing  to  re- 
member forever,  we  have  yet  half  forgot- 
ten, bursts  into  quick  life  upon  a  touch 
like  this.  The  great  modern  Italian  poet, 
Giusti,  equal  in  the  best  of  his  inspirations 
to  the  best  of  any  land  or  any  age,  knew 
these  sensations  when  he  stood  and  lis- 
tened on  the  day  of  St.  Ambrogio  to  the 
solemn  hymn  of  the  Austrians : 

"  Sentia  nell'  Inno  la  dolcezza  amarc, 
De'  canti  uditi  da  fanciulio ;  il  core 
Che  da  voce  domestica  gP  impare, 
Ce  li  ripete  i  giorni  del  dolore. 
Un  pensier  mesto  della  madre  cara, 
Un  desiderio  di  pace  e  d'  am  ore, 
Uno  sgomento  di  lontano  esilio, 
Che  mi  faceva  andare  in  visibilio." 

And  it  is  by  such  a  spiritual  passion,  by 
such  deep  sympathies,  by  such  sacred  af- 
fections that  our  imperfect  humanity 
triumphs  over  its  earthly  mould  ;  it  is  in 
such  high  moods  that  the  mind  casta  off 
all  kinds  of  vanity  and  baseness  and  folly, 
and  becomes  conscious  of  its  divine  es- 
sence. 


i*^  ■ 


Almost  a  Wab. — The  British  government  is  al- 
most at  war  with  Japan.  On  the  sixth  of  April 
Colonel  Xeale  forwarded  to  Miako  a  British  ultima- 
tU'D  demanding  the  execution  of  the  mnrderers  of 
Captain  Richardson,  an  indemnity  for  that  offense, 
and  a  liberal  compensation  to  the  sufferers  or  their 
surviving  relatives.  The  time  granted  is  twenty 
dayn,  after  which  Colonel  Neale  will  adopt  measures 
*'  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  ill-advised  obstinacy 
or  Maistance  which  the  Japanese  goverumeni  may 


assume."  A  powerful  fleet  of  ten  men-of-war  and 
three  gunboats  is  in  the  harbor  of  Yokohama,  ready 
to  enforce  the  demand,  and  a  native  official  sug- 
gests that  the  British  should  punish  the  principal 
murderer,  the  Prince  of  Satsuma,  by  seizing  the 
Loochoo  Islands,  which  are  his,  and  which  yii'ld 
him  £50,000  a  year.  It  is  improbable  that  the 
Japanese  will  yield,  as  the  blow  would  destroy  the 
power  of  the  great  aristocracy,  which  is  now  in  the 
ascendant 
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As  with  80  many  other  great  discov- 
eries, that  which  we  call  such  is  rather 
'  the  process  of  proof  than  the  discovery ; 
the  discovery  was  made  by  Captain  Speke 
in,  we  believe,  1858,  when,  bein^  with 
Captain  Burton,  he  announced  to  his  com- 
panion that  he  had  discovered  the  sources 
of  the  White  Nile.  Captain  Burton, 
in  his  entertaining  volumes  of  Travel 
to  the  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa^ 
gives  a  sneering  and  ill-tempered  account 
of  what  he  calls  Captain  Speke's  "  inspi- 
ration," and  his,  Captain  Burton's,  incre- 
dulity. "We  had  scarcely  breakfasted, 
however,  before  he  announced  to  me  the 
startling  fact  that  he  had  discovered  the 
sources  of  the  White  Nile.  It  was  an  in- 
spiration perhaps  :  the  moment  he  sighted 
the  Nyanza,  he  felt  at  once  no  doubt  but 
that  ^  the  lake  at  his  feet  gave  birth  to 
that  interesting  river,  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  speculation,  and  the 
object  of  so  many  explorers ;'  the  fortu- 
nate discoverer's  conviction  was  strong ; 
his  reasons  were  weak — were  of  the  cate- 
gory alluded  to  by  the  damsel  Lncetta, 
when  justifying  her  penchant  in  favor  of 
*  the  lovely  gentleman,'  Sir  Proteus : 

"  *  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason — 
I  think  him  so  because  I  think  him  so ;' 

and  probably  his  sources  of  the  Nile 

Sew  in  his  mind  as  his  Mountains  of  the 
oon  had  grown  under  his  hand."  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind ; 
the  traveler  continues :  "  How  many  times 
since  the  days  of  a  certain  Claudius 
PtolemsBUs,  surnamed  Peleusiota,  have  not 
the  fountains  of  the  White  Nile  been  dis- 
covered and  re-discovered  afler  this  fash- 
ion ?  But  difference  of  opinion  was  allowed 
to  alter  companionship.    Afler  a  few  days 

•  Papers  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
euty  and  the  Royal  JnsHMion,  Bj  Captain  Sr£K£> 
Athenaum,  Xo.  1861,  June  2d,  1863. 

The  Sources  of  the  NUe :  being  a  General  Survey 
of  Vie  Basin  of  Suit  River,  and  of  Us  Head-Streams : 
with  the  niJtiory  of  Kilotic  Discovery,  By  Cuaales 
T.  Bkkx,  Ph.D.    James  Madden. 


it  became  evident  to  me  that  not  a  word 
could  be  uttered  upon  the  subject  of  the 
lake,  the  Nile,  or  his  trouvaille  generally, 
without  offense.  By  a  tacit  am*eement 
it  was  therefore  avoided,  and  1  should 
never  have  resumed  it,  had  my  compan- 
ion  not  stultified  the  results  of  the  expedi- 
tion by  putting  forth  a  claim  which  no 
geographer  can  admit,  and  which  is  at 
the  same  time  so  weak  and  flimsy  that 
no  geographer  has  yet  taken  the  trouble 
to  contradict  it."*  This  paragraph  illus- 
trates some  of  the  first  difficulties  Captain 
Speke  had  to  encounter ;  now,  it  would 
seem,  he  has  set  at  rest  the  greatest  ques- 
tion of  geographical  science,  and  has 
solved  the  riddle  of  thirty  or  forty  centu- 
ries. Following  the  indications  of  his  first 
instinct,  or  "  inspiration,"  as  Captain  Bur- 
ton calls  it,  he  nas  traced  the  river  from 
its  mystery  in  the  great  Lake  Nyanza — 
passing  the  three  great  affluents,  the 
Bahr-el-Ghagel,  the  Geraffa,  and  the 
Sobat,  and  identifying  the  waters  of  his 
discovery  in  the  pilgrimage  of  science, 
with  those  receiving  the  well-known  trib- 
utary of  the  Blue  Nile. 

And  so  the  mystery  which  has  cast  its 
ceaseless  spell  over  all  the  races  and  the 
ages  of  the  old  world  and  oontiAent  is 
cleared  up ;  one  feels  a  sort  of  grief  at 
parting  with  a  mystery  so  vast  and  an- 
cient. From  a  shallow  bed,  fed  by  what 
Captain  Speke  calls  rush  drains — small, 
half  stagnant  water-courses — at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  northern  boundary,  the  parent 
stream  issues,  in  a  current  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide,  leaping  over  a  wall 
twelve  reet  high,  rocks  of  an  igneous  chai^ 
actor,  which  the  natives  and  some  Arabs 
designate  by  the  simple  name  of  stones, 
which  the  discoverer  has  called  the  Ripon 
Falls,  in  honor  of  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  when  the  ex- 
pedition was  set  on  foot.  Over  that  wall 
of  rock  they  beheld  the  Father  of  Riv- 

•  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa;  a  Pic- 
ture ;  ExploratioD  hy  Riohako  F.  Bukton,  Captun 
H.M.L  Army,  1860. 
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era  roghing  with  monntaio-torrent  beanty 
and  majesty.  The  mystery  of  the  river 
— ^whioh  Herodotus  had  mused  upon  and 
longed  to  penetrate— was  all  but  solved ; 
no  doubt  much  remained  to  be  done, 
much  painful  and  patient  traveling ;  but 
Captam  Speke  most  have  felt  the  confirm- 
ation of  his  first  happy  thought,  as,  afler 
his  long  detention,  he  saw  it  plunging 
away,  to  broaden  by  its  volume,  into  the 
channel,  pursuing  its  course  for  nearly 
two  theusimd  miles;  the  ^eat  waters 
emphatically  called  ^^  the  River,"  beside 
which  Joseph,  and  Homer,  and  Plato  had 
walked — ^in  which  Moses  was  cradled — 
venerable  through  a  hundred  generations 
by  the  speculations  of  scholars  and  by  the 
ambition  of  warriors  and  kings. 

Our  readers  have  not  to  be  informed 
how  interesting  is  the  history  of  Nilotic 
discovery.  '*  £gypt^''  Baid  old  Herodotus, 
^  is  the  gift  of  Uie  Nile."  What  efibrts 
Egypt  heraelf  in  the  eartiest  asesmade  to 
explore  its  course,  through  unlmown  des- 
ert, or  uninhabited  regions,  we  can  not 
telL  Dr.  Beke  quotes  Lucan's  poetic  sum- 
mary of  the  abortive  attempts  made  to  dia- 
cover  the  spring : 

"  Cfeaar^s  desire  to  know  our  NUus^  spring 
Possessed  the  Egyptian,  Persian,  Grecian 

king. 
No  age  but  strlved  to  future  time  to  teach 
This  skill :  none  yet  his  hidden  nature  reach. 
Philip's  great  son,  Memphis'  most  honored 

king, 
Sent  to  earth's  utmost  bounds,  to  find  Nile's 

spring, 
Choice  Ethio^:  they  trod  the  sun-burnt 

ground 
Of  the  hot  zone,  and  there  was  no  Nllus 

found. 
The  fhrthest  west  our  great  Sesostris  saw, 
Whilst  captive  kings  cud  his  proud  chariot 

draw; 
Yet  there  your  Rhodanus  and  Padus  spied, 
Before  our  Nile's  hid  fountain  he  descried. 
The  mad  Cambyses  to  the  eastern  lands 
And  long-lived  people  came :  his  famished 

bfflKSs 
Quite  mpent,  and  with  each  other's  slaughter 

fed, 
Returned ;  thou,  Nile,  yet  undiscovered !" 

Herodotus  was  the  first  of  whose  efibrts 
in  Nilotic  discovery  we  have  any  account ; 
whether  the  old  traveler  was  himself  im- 
posed on  by  the  story  told  him  by  the 
priests,  of  the  ori^  of  the  streams  bc^ 
tween  the  two  sham  peaks  of  Gropfai  and 
Mophi,  is  doubtful,  but  whatever  may 
haye  been  the  impression  of  the  priests 
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themselves,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  used  the  mysteriousness  of  the  waters 
for  the  purpose  of  imposinj^  on  the  credn« 
lity  of  the  multituae.  ui  later  times, 
efiorts  have  been  made  to  use  the  mystery 
and  the  marvel  for  purposes  of  imposi- 
tion. In  1843,  one  M.  Antoine  de  Abba- 
die,  ia  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  British  sub- 
ject, in  fact  a  simple  Mr.  Anthony  Thomp- 
son, procured  a  recommendation  from  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  a  pass- 
port from  "Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  charao- 
ter  1^9  a  British  subject ;  by  choice,  how- 
ever, he  became  Al  Antoine  d'Abbadie, 
and  in  1643  he  announced  himself  as  the 
disc6verer  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  which 
he  described  as  a  small  spring  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  "of  the  sort  that 
serves  in  Ethiopia  fbr  washing  cotton 
cloths,''  and  as  being  held  sacred  by  the 
natives,  who  yearly  ofiered  up  to  it  a  sol- 
emn sacrifice*  To  the  right  and  left  of  it 
are  two  high  hills,  wOodeid  to  the  summit, 
bringing  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  Crophi 
and  Mophi,  but  more  ominously  named 
BoshiandDoshi  in  the  country  of  Gimero, 
or  Gamru,  adjoming  Eafia.  Subsequently 
M.  d'Abbadie  altered  his  latitude  of  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  Dr.  Beke  published  an 
exposure  of  the  fallacies  in  his  alleged  dis- 
coveries, and  the  illustrious  adventurer 
has  vanished  apparently  ^om  sight  and 
knowledge. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Nile  have  so 
often  been  taken  fbr  the  main  trunk  of 
the  great  riveri  that  incredulity  may  be 
pardoned  in  those  who,  until  uiey  have 
almost,  with  the  discoverer,  followed  the 
course  of  the  stream,  suspect  another  mis> 
take.  The  Abbara,  or  Lakazye,  was  for  a 
long  time  reg^ded  as  the.  Nile ;  from  the 
fourth  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  if  not  later,  it  was 
known  as  the  Nile  or  river  of  Egypt. 
Further  discoveries,,  when  th»  valleys  and 
plain  country  between  Abbara  and  the 
rahr-el-Aarek  passed  into  the  occnnation 
of  the  Mohttnmedan  people,  who  stui  pos- 
sess it,  led  to  the  re^mng^  of  the  Blue 
river  as  the  N9e.  The  Blue  river  had 
been  called  by  the  natives  by  a  name 
which  signifies  "  the  father  of  the  waters  I" 
The  river  Abai  was  supj^osed  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Nile,  and  this  idea  not  only 
held  possession  of  the  minds  of  many  nav- 
igators and  traTelers  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  eyen  in  our  own  day  some  have  con- 
tinued to  .iufflst  on  the  identity  of  the 
Abai  with  the  KHe.    This  was  the  idea 
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whick  deluded  Bmoe.  That  ansorapiUoiiB 
ttuveler,  in  hiB  reckleBs  deamoiatioa  of 
all  who  said  thef  had  visited  the  source  of 
the  Abaiy  or  Blue  river,  before  himself,  as 
^*'  liars*'  and  ^^impoators,"  was  ffuilty  of  great 
injuatice,  if  not  deliberate  aad  willful  false- 
hood ;  but  in  any  ease,  the  vis^t  was  onlj 
to  the  head  of  a  tributary  stream;  the 
throne  and  fountun  of  the  great  monarch 
remained  unknown.  Efforts  have  been 
oopstantly  made  during  recent  years  to 
f<^low  up  to  satis&ction  what  may  be 
cdlod  the  results  of  previous  fSulures,  by 
tracing  the  pathway  of  the  true  Nile. 
Among  the  'earnest  and  hopeful  men  who 
have  endeavored  to  keep  the  eye  of  the 
traveler  upon  the  most  likely  solution,  is 
Pr.  Beke.  In  the  very  interesting  little 
volume  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  he  gathers  together  all  the 
floating  hints  referring  to  the  Nile  discov- 
ery, and  as  we  notice  the  particulars  of 
bis  narrative,  we  can  not  but  marvel  that 
the  ancients  were  so  near  to  a  discovery 
reserved  for  our  days. 

'^  For  at  the  point  at  which,  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  yeara  previously,  the  exploration  of 
the  Ni)^  had*  been  abandoned  by  Nero's  centu- 
rions, it  was  resumed  by  those  of  Mohammed 
All,  who  penetrated  sO  fkr  to  the  south  as  to 
establish  the  idmMt  literal  4tecuraey  qf  thede- 
BoripUon  of  tie  Upper  Nile  giiMn  hy  the  great 
geographer  of  Alexandria  ;  ^hieh  hae  noui  been 
oorroborated  6y  the  dieoovery  ^  ihb  lakee  Np- 
•Ofwa  and  Tang€myiha,  whence  Ptolemy  derived 
his  two  arms  of  the  Nfle. 

^^^Whether  these  two  lakes  do  actually  join  the 
Kile,  as  asserted  by  that  geographer,  is  a  ques- 
tion requiring  investigation.  Oapt/iin  fi^eke^ 
uiien  adineiing  the  MoytU  Geographical  8oei- 
etgonhieretumioEnglind^inMafflaity  (Idffd,) 
eapre9$ed  the  opv%ion  that  *Lake  Nyanea  u 
ihi  great  reetreovr^of  the  Nile^  That  it  is  so 
toward  the  south-east  may  be  admitted,  as  also 
that  it  is'  Ptolemy'^s  eastern  lake.  But  it  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained  whether  there  are  not 
other  similar  reservoirs  further  westward  in  the 
Interibr  of  the  continent.  Indeed,  we  know 
alreadv  of  Lake  Tsaj^yika,  in  a  position  suf- 
fidcntly  coffefpondm|f  to  that  of  Ptolemy's 
western  lake;  only  ita  elemtion  of  nierely 
eigl^teen  hundred  feet  seems  to  militate 
against  its  connection  with  the  Nile,  especially 
as  it  is  said  to  be  encircled  and  shut  in  at  its 
northern  extremity  by  a  range  of  mountains. 
Still,  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  Tangan- 
yika has  no  outlet  through  or  round  those 
mountains ;  and  besides,  as  the  elevation  of  the 
Nile  atKhartfim  is  only  twelve  hundred  feet, 
whilst  from  about  ten  dc^pnes  north  latitude 
the  main  stream  and  its  pnnch)al  arms  are  on 
almost  a  dead  level,  we  should  be  wrong  in 


asserting  the  physical  imponihilitj  of  a  con- 
nection between  the  lake  and  the  nver. 

"  The  fifteenth  volume  of  the  ViwniaZ^^tAs 
Royal  Geographical  Soeiety  contains  an  inter- 
esting account,  communicated  by  Hr.  Mac- 
queen,  of  the  *  Visit  of  Lief  ben  Saied  to  the 
great  African  Lake.'  The  traveler's  road  from 
the  coast  near  Zanzibar  was  up  the  valley  of 
the  Kingani  as  far  as  the  Zohffomero,  [Zungo- 
mero,]  thence  crossing  into  the  valley  of  the 
Katoney,  [Ruaba,]  and  so  by  Jangwera  [Uniang* 
wira]  to  the  river  Magrazie  [Malaearazi]  and 
the  lake ;  ^  the  whole  time  from  the  shore  of 
Africa  beinff  one  hundred  and  forty  days,  or 
four  and  a  half  months  on  the  road,  during 
which  time  (he  says)  we  traveled  sixty-two 
da^s,  at  about  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles 
daily ;  but  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  distance.'  Tanganyika  itself  is  thus  do- 
scribed  :  '  Standing  on  the  banks  of  the  lake, 
it  can  be  seen  across,  in  the  same  manner  as 
from  Zanzibar  to  the  main  (which  is  twenty- 
four  English  miles).,  Several  islands  were  ob- 
servable in  it.  .  .  .  There  is  a  great  sea  or 
swell  on  the  lake  when  the  wind  blows  fresh ; 
and  it  ie  foell  knoten  hy  all  the  ^*ople  there  that 
the  river  which  goee  through  JBgypt  taku  iU 
eource  and  origin  from  the  lake. 

And  now  the  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  what  forme  these  lakes  ?  The 
^zige,  the  Akenyard,  the  Lnckarow,  and 
the  Little  Trinandes  were  all  of  them 
mere  puddles,  Captain  Speke  says,  in 
comparison  with  the  Great  Victoria  Ny- 
ania ;  whence  then  originate  their  waters  ? 
Let  Captmn  Speke  himself  reply : 

*^  It  is  simply  this :  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  in  which  they  lie  encircling  the  north- 
em  end  and  the  Tanganyika  Lake,  are  exposed 
to  the  influences  of  the  rainy  zone,  where  I 
observed,  in  1862,  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  days  out  of  the  year  were 
more  or  less  wet  days.  Mashond^,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  Ugai^a,  is  the  first  place 
where,  m  this  second  expedition,  I  obtained  a 
view  of  the  Victoria  Lake.  ...  In  a  south- 
erly direction  the  Woganda  boatmen  go  aa 
far  as  the  island  of  Ukerew6,  which  I  saw  on 
my  first  journey  to  Muanza,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake ;  and  to  the  eastwvd 
beyond  the  escape  of  the  Kile,  to  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  Victoria  Lake,  where  by  a 
strait  they  gain  access  to  another  lake  in  quest 
of  salt,  possibly  the  Baringo  of  Dr.  Krapf^ 
which  he,  from  information  gained  through 
the  natives,  called  Salt  Lake,  most  likely  be- 
cause there  are  salt  islands  on  it,  which  rea- 
soning I  deduce  from  Che  fact,  that  on  my  for- 
mer expedition,  when  the  Arabs  first  spoke  to 
me  of  the  Little  Luta  Krig6,  they  described  it 
as  a  salt  lake  belonmng  to  the  Qreat  Nyan^ 
sa.;  yet  not  belonmig  to  it,  when  fbrtfaer 
pressed  upon  the  subject  The  Great  Nwita 
waters  were  purely  fresh  and  sweet    Thfiiyt 
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(the  Arabs,)  fike  Dn  Knpd^  merely  narrated 
what  they  heard.  As  aalt  lalands  were  vUited 
by  the  natives  in  search  of  that  mineral,  the 
snrrounding  waters  naturally  were  consioered 
salt  by  them,  deprived  as  they  were  of  its  con- 
necting links,  wnich  included  the  whole  area 
of  groand  nnder  eonsideration  within  the 
liniitB  of  the  drainaj^  system  of  t^e  Nile. 
The  Arabs,  who  it  n  now  very  clear  had 
heard  of  every  thin^  in  connection  with  the 
s^nce  of  philosophical  geography,  were  ena- 
bled to  connect  what  they  Iwd  gleaned  in  de- 
tached fragments  from  it.  Dr.  &rapf  further 
tells  us  of  a  river  trending  from  the  river 
Newey  by  Moant  Kenia  toward  the  Nile.  If 
such  is  the  case,  it  must  be  a  feeder  to  the  Ba- 
rlnga,  whose  waters  pBM  off  by  the  Asua  river 
into  the  Nile,  far  the  whole  country  immedi- 
ately on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Victoria  Nyan- 
za  is  said  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  traversed  it 
for  ivory,  to  be  covered  with  low  rolling  hUls, 
intersected  only  by  simple  streaks  and  nullahs 
from  this  point  in  Huanza  to  the  side  streak, 
whichls  situated  on  the  equator,  on  the  north- 
era  boundary  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Turn- 
ing now  again  to  Haahbnd^,  and  proceeding 
north  along  the  boundary  coaat  or  Nyanza  to 
the  valley  of  Katongo,  which,  from  its  position 
on  the  lake,  is  constantly  in  view,  the  land  tibove 
the  lake  i$  beautiful^  composed  qf  low  eandstone 
hille,  sPreaJced  aown  hy  imau  $tream»  —  the 
effect  of  eonetant  raine — grottn  all  over  hy  gi- 
ganiie  grau^  except  where  the  numerous  vil- 
lagers have  supplanted  it  by  cultivation,  or  on 
the  deltas  where  mi^hly  trees,  tall  and  straight 
as  the  blue  gams  of  Australia,  usurp  the  rwlit 
of  vegetation.  The  bed  of  the  KyiMiza  has 
shrunk  from  its  original  dimensions,  as  we 
saw  in  the  case  of  the  Uzige  lake  ;  and  the 
moorlands  immediately  surrounding  are  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  large  rush  d^ins,  with 
^K?y  bottoms,  as  many  as  one  to  every  mile, 
even  counting  at  one  period  a  much  fuller 
stream  than  at  the  present  day,  when  the  old 
bed  was  on  the  present  sni&oe  of  the  water, 

•  and  its  breadth  was  dquble  that  which  now 
exists.  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  wear- 
ing down,  and  so  is  Africa.  Crossing  over  the 
equator,  altogether  the  conformation  of  the 
laiid  appeared  much  the  samo^  but  increased 
in  beauty ;  the  draina^^  system  was  found  the 
opposite,  clearly  Showing  where  in  the  nortli 
slope  of  Africa  on«  stream,  the  Mworango,  of 
moderate  dimensions,  said  to  arise  in  the  lake^ 
tiowed  north  and  joined  the  Nile  in  the  king- 
dom of  Unioro,  where  its  name  is  changed  to 
KarL  Far  on,  another  stream,  the  Luigere, 
followed  its  example,  and  then  still  fhrther  on, 
from  the  center  ot  the  coast  of  the  Nyanza,  is- 

*  sued  the  parent  of  the  Nile." 

The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  have  been 
long  looked  to  as  the  probable  feeders  of 
the  Nile ;  but  whether  they  were  crowned 
with  snow  or  bred  these  feeders  within 
their  clefts  and  gorges,  ever  has  been  and 


oontinnes  a  matter  of  grave  debate ;  aa 
interesting  passage  in  the  narration  of  a 
joamey  to  Jagga,  by  the  Rew  J.  Reb> 
mann,  church  missionary,  in  which  he 
states,  that  on  the  9th  of  May,  1846,  he 
saw  in  south  latitnde  foar  degrees,  east 
longtitude  forty-six  degrees,  a  man/o  moun- 
tam^  not  less  than  sixteen  thousand  feet 
high,  has  beea  called  in  question  by  £iiro- 
pean  saen  of  science,  tliough  subsequently 
corroborated  by  Dr.  Krapf.  Mr.  Beb- 
mann  says : 

"The  mountains  of  Jagga  gradually  rose 
more  distinctly  to  our  sight.  At  about  ten 
o^clock  (I  had  no  watch  with  me)  I  observed 
something  remarkably  white  on  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain,  and  &:8t  supposed  that  it  was 
a  very  white  cloud,  in  which  supposition  my 
ffuide  also  confirmed  me ;  but  having  gone  a 
tew  paces  more,  I  could  no  lonc^cr  rest  satisfied 
with  that  explanation ;  and  while  I  was  asking 
my  guide  a  second  time  whether  that  white 
thing  was  indeed  a  cloud,  and  scarcely  listen- 
ing to  his  answer  that  yonder  was  a  cloud,  but 
what  that  white  was  he  did  not  know,  but 
supposed  it  was  coldneet^  the  most  delightfril 
recognition  took  place  in  my  mind  of  an  old 
well-known  European  gamt  caUed  eiuMP.  All 
the  strange  stories  we  had  so  often  heard  about 
the  gold  and  silver  mountain  Kilimanjaro,  in 
Jagga.  supposed  to  be  inaccessible  on  account 
of  evil  spirits,  which  had  killed  a  great  many 
of  those  who  had  attempted  to  ascend  it,  were 
now  at  once  rendered  intdlisible  to  me,  as  of 
course  the  extreme  cold,  to  wnioh  the  poor  na- 
tives are  perfect  stran^rs,  would  soon  chill  and 
kill  Ihe  half-naked  vintocs.^' 

Referrbg  to  this  passage,  Mr.  Cooley, 
in  his  Inner  Africa  Jbcud  Upen^  treats  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Rebmaonrespeotingsnow 
seen  by  him  on  the  summit  of  Kiliman- 
jaro, ^^  as  a  most  delightful  mental  recpgr 
nition  only,  not  suppoited  by  the  evidence 
of  his  stories,"  and  sneers  at  the  whole 
story  as  a  fireside  tale.  Mr.  Cooley's 
judgment  does  not  pass  for  much  worth ; 
he  broadly  contradicted  Dr.  Livingstone's 
statement  of  the  union  of  the  river  Znamlj 
with  the  Zambesi ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  the  express  testimonies  of  travelers 
like  En^f  and  Rebmaon  to  the  fact  that 
from  the  heights  of  Kilimanjaro  issue 
twenty  rivers — a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  belief  that  the  heights  of  the  moun- 
tain are  the  regions  of  perennial  snow — a 
fact,  as  Dr.  Krapf  has  said,  not  more  difii- 
cidt  to  believe  of  equatorial  Africa  than  of 
equatorial  America.  Captain  Speke  in- 
deed does  not  mention  snow  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,    Nor  is  it  implied  that 
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flnow  is  the  cause  of  tbe  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  but  that  it  is  the  chief  sustaining 
source  <^  that  river,  keeping  it  fresh 
througI)ont  the  year.  Captain  Speke  ap- 
pears to  agree  with  this  view,  when  he 
states  that  the  water  of  the  lake  N^anza 
is  fresh  and  sweet.  Africa,  the  region  of 
ail  wild  and  romantic  ideas,  opens  up  anew 
such  worlds  in  these  new  discoveries.  The 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  seem  inseparable 
from  the  Nyam-nyam,  and  other  monsters 
with  which  iGincy  has  peopled  them. 
Shakspeare  makes  the  African  traveler, 
Othello,  speak  of 

"  HHIb  whose  heads  touch  heaven.^ 

*'  The  poet's  eye,**  as  Dr.  Beke  has  said, 
**sawKihmanjaro,  Eenia,  and  other  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon,  towering  into  the  re- 
gion of  perpetual  snow. 

^*  'And  of  the  cannibalB  that  each  other  eai; 
The  Anthrop<^)hagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  ttL»r  ahoulders.' " 

This  is  a  very  fiur  desmption  of  the 
human  features  usually  assodated  with 
this  region;  but  upon  these  human  fea- 
tures we  can  not  awelL  Tbe  shores  of 
the  Nyanza  seem  to  be  inhabited  by  sav- 
age races,  or  wild  pastoral  pecfde,  with 
whom  the  Arabs  traffic  for  ivory,  Lideed 
die  human  charaoteristios  vary  through 
many  d^rees  of  greater  or  lesser  savage- 
ness.  "[J^e  traveler,  if  he  find  the  solitude 
of  the  lower  Nile,  will  not  expect  to  find 
here  the  charm  of  those  old  world  assoda- 
tions.  Here  he  will  recede  from  Europe; 
into  the  desert,  to  the  forest,  but  he  leaves 
fiair  behind  the  forms  of  guardian  sphinxes, 
and  columns,  and  temjdes,  and  tombs  on 
the  Nile,  and  the  inexpressible  charm  of 
the  moonlit  waters  of  Egypt ;  pyramids 
silvered  by  the  moonlight ;  the  ^stant 
lights  gleaming  faintly  among  scarcely  seen 
minarets,  and  the  dark  palms  and  broken 
ridges  of  Arabian  hills ;  from  all  associa- 
tions with  the  civilization  of  the  old  world, 
the  reader  may  transport  his  mind  to  a 
state  of  society  yet  more  primitive.    We 


read  of  one  king  who  rejoices  in  three 
or  four  thousand  wives,  and  kills  a  man 
every  morning,  and  of  another  who  takes 
pleasure  in  fattening  his  wives  and  chil- 
dren, so  that  they  can  not  walk ;  others 
who  dwell  together  in  perfect  nuditv ;  and 
altogether,  round  the  source  of  the  Nile,  a 
race  of  people  whose  civiliaation  and  reli- 
gion is,  as  has  been  said,  nothing  to  brag  of. 
Thas  another  important  discovery  i^cts 
the  future  destiny  of  Africa;  from  many 
various  causes  it  is  now  attracting  interest 
and  observataon ;  we  wonder,  as  we  read, 
if  kingdoms  are  again  to  line  the  banks  of 
the  mighty  river ;  if  vet  again  over  that 
great  continent  are  to  be  q[>read  the  tresis 
urcs  of  the  new  civilization ;  if  all  these 
discoveries  are  to  be  turned  to  aoooont^ 
Africa  has  been  through  all  ages  the  re* 
gion  of  mystery,  of  priestcraft,  and  of  im- 
passable barriers ;  tnese  all,  one  afker  the 
other,  seem  to  be  breaking  down*  Every 
way  it  has  changed ;  and  uiose  who  notice 
how  remarkably  the  coincidences  of  scrip* 
tural  prophecy  harmonise  with  the  dianges 
of  nature,  riemind  us  of  the  important  geo- 
logical change  which  has  in  tne  course  of 
centuries  raised  the  country  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  depressed  that  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus.  Sinoe 
the  Christian  era,  the  head  of  the  golf 
has  retired  southward,  as  prophesied  by 
Isaiah :  ^^  The  Lord  shall  utteriy  destroy 
the  ton^e  of  the  Egyptian  sea,**  ^the 
waters  snail  fiul  from  me  sea ;"  thus  it  was 
prophesied  the  people  may  pass  over  dry- 
shod.  In  the  same  way  tne  difficulties 
and  barriers  to  commumcation  seem  van- 
ishing,  and  the  resolution  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Nile  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
these.  Africa  was  long,  as  has  often  been 
siud,  misunderstood  and  unknown ;  it  is 
now  demonstrated  that  she  possesses  fer- 
tile and  genial  regions,  large  rivers  and 
lakes,  ana  an  immense  population.  We 
may  f^vently  hope  and  pray  that  by 
these  advantages  sne  may  ee  enabled  to 
contribute  to  her  own  fbture  oivilicatioii, 
and  to  the  world's  common  stock  of 
weakh  and  happmess. 
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I  8AT,  as  desolate  as  Marias  among 
the  ruins  of  Oarthage,  in  the  parlor  of  a 
Liverpool  hotel,  surrounded  by  a  ohaotic 
pile  of  luRgage,  which  had  been  landed 
with  myself  we  evening  before  from  the 
Australian  steamer,  after  a  tempestuous 
voyage  of  four  months.  I  was  an  utter 
starao^er  in  England,  without  any  known 
friend ;  and  very  miserable  had  been  the 
anxious,  sleepless  night,  and  the  dreary 
loneliness  of  the  day,  now  the  fiimiliar  cir- 
cle of  my  fellow-vovagers  was  broken  up. 
Without  resting,  I  was  taking  counsel 
with  myself,  and  forming  impracticable 
plans,  until  at  last  the  weariness  and  md- 
ancholvof  my  situation  overpowered  me, 
and  I  fdl  asleep  in  the  uncomiortable  easy- 
chair  before  the  fire.  Still  dreaming  of 
the  splash  of  the  waves,  and  the  ceasdess 
throb  of  tbeengine,  as  they  had  rung  in  my 
ears  during  the  last  few  months,  I  mingled 
them^  with  the  indistinct  sound  of  a  door 
Opening,  and  a  man's  tread  across  the 
floor,  or  deck  as  it  seemed  to  moi  and 
then  a  muffled,  subdued  voice  ezcUdming, 
"Is  this  the  widow r 

My  eyes  opened  widely  at  once,  and 
met  a  very  grave  and  pitying  ^aze,  that 
was  fixed  upon  me  with  something  of  the 
regard  of  a  sh^herd  looking  down  upon  a 
stray  lamb.  A  tall,  stronjg,  largely-built 
figure,  and  a  face  of  massive  and  marked 
features,  leaned  over  me,  filling  the  whole 
scope  of  my  vision  with  a  powerful  breadth 
and  height,  which  gave  me  just  the  pleas- 
ant sense  of  strength  and  protection  I  need- 
ed at  the  moment.  He  turned  away  in- 
stantly, and  energetically  stripped  off  his 
rough  overcoat,  handing  it  to  the  landlady 
who  accompai^ied  him  with  an  air  of  ami- 
able concession. 

^*^  Be  so  good  as  to  take  it  away,*'  he 
said.  ^*I  had  no  idea  she  was  such  a 
Uttle,  young  creature  as  this.'' 

He  appeared  considerably  smaller  and 
smoother,  but  still  colossal  to  me  as  I  stood 
before  him,  having  risen  to  my  feet  by  this 
time.  With  a  gentle  hesitation,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  touching  me  too  roughly,  he  took 


my  hand  in  his  own,  and  patted  it  sofUy 
with  two  fingers,  repeating,  in  the  same 
subdued  tone : 

"  Not  Harry's  widow  f " 

"  Oh,  yes !''  I  cried,  bursting  into  pas- 
uonate  tears,  and  leaning  my  head  against 
his  great  arm.  "  Oh,  it  was  so  hard!  He 
died  before  we  had  been  «a  board  three 
weeks,  and  they  buried  him  in  the  sea. 
I've  been  all  alone  ever  since  ;  and  I  have 
no  friends  here." 

"  Poor  thing  I  poor  little  child !"  he 
said,  stroking  the  hair  from  my  bumine 
forehead.  *-*  D<m't  give  way,  my  dear.  1 
am  your  eousin— poor  Harry's  cousin- 
Humphrey  Grainger ;  and  of  course  I  am 
your  friend.  There,  sit  down  on  the  sofa, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it  when  you  are 
calm." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  was  calm, 
for  the  tears  welled  to  my  eyes  again  and 
again  after  I  thought  I  had  mastered  them ; 
but  he  sat  quietly  beside  me,  speaking  now 
and  then  in  a  hearty,  j^enial  tone,  and^  in 
no  way  betraymg  any  impatience  to  bring 
my  hysterical  weeping  to  an  end. 

^*  In  ow,  then,  my.dear,"  he  said,  when  at 
length  I  only  sobbed  at  intervals,  ^*  first 
of  all  let  me  tell  you  I  received  Captiun 
Thompson's  letter  about  you  this  morning, 
and  I  started  down  to  Liverpool  at  once 
to  fetch  you  home.  I  did  not  wait  for  my 
sister  Euza  to  accompany  me,  as,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  considered  speed  to 
be  the  essential  thing.  My  dear  girl,  do 
you  know  that  we  had  no  idea  that  poor 
Harry  was  married  ?" 

"  We  were  only  married  a  week  before 
we  sailed,"  I  answered.  ^'  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  all  happened,  vMr.  Graineer;  it 
was  such  an  unforeseen  event.  My  bro- 
ther is  a  lawyer  in  Sydney;  and  when 
Harry  went  to  his  office  on  business, 
William  invited  him  to  stay  a  few  weeks 
at  our  houscj  he  was  so  ilL  I  was  very, 
very  sorry  for  him.  It  made  my  heart 
ache  to  see  him  so  suffering  and  feeble, 
and  in  a  strange  land  among  strangers; 
so  I  did  all  I  could  to  nurse  and  com- 
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fort  him.  We  went  on  in  that  way  till 
his  business  was  landed,  and  he  came 
to  say  *  Good  by'  to  me,  and  tell  me 
he  had  taken  a  passage  home  in  this 
steamer.  He  cried  dreadfully,  Mr.  Grain- 
ger— ^like  a  child ;  and  he  said  he  was  so 
afraid  of  going  this  long  voyage  alone 
among  rough  seamen;  and  perhaps  he 
should  die,  with  no  one  near  him  that  cared 
about  him.  I  don't  remember  exactly 
what  I  said ;  but  he  understood  that  I  was 
willing  to  go  with  him,  if  I  could  be  a 
comfort  and  help  to  him." 

"  But  he  did  not  marry  yon  for  that  I" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Grainger. 

**  He  was  really  very  fond  of  me  as  well," 
I  continued.  "  But  oh,  you  can  not  imag- 
ine how  afrai3  he  was  of  dying  alone; 
and  the  voyage  was  so  very  long.  So 
when  he  asked  me  if  I  would  be  his  wife, 
I  told  him  I  loved  him  very  much,  and  I 
was  very  sorry  for  him." 

"  But  what  did  your  brother  say  to  it, 
my  poor  child  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Girls  of  my  age  in  the  colony  don't 
ask  their  brothers,"  I  replied.  "  We  were 
married  quietly  in  a  cnapel  in  Sydney, 
and  told  William  afterwards.  But  some- 
how I  never  believed  he  would  surely  die 
after  we  were  married ;  he  was  so  yonns, 
and  I  had  never  seen  any  one  die.  x 
thought  he  was  getting  better,  he  was  so 
cheerful  and  happy.  And  oh,  he  died 
one  evening  on  deck,  while  we  were  watch- 
ing the  sun  go  down ;  and  I  sat  very  quiet- 
ly by  him,  only  thinking  he  was  asleep,  till 
the  captain  came  up  and  said  he  was 
dead." 

There  was  a  very  perceptible  frown  up- 
on the  grave  face  to  which  I  lifted  my 
tearful  eyes,  quickly  followed  by  an  ex- 
pression of  profound  pity  as  he  met  my 
appealing  glance.  I  went  on  to  tell  him 
how  bitterly  I  had  found  out  my  folly  and 
self-will  in  marrving  without  my  brother's 
knowledge ;  and  how  afraid  I  was  of  being 
a  trouble  to  him  and  his  sister  until  I  could 
write  home,  and  hear  again  from  William, 
unless  he  decided  it  would  be  best  to  send 
me  back  by  the  ne^ct  steamer ;  but  I  shrank 
from  the  thought  of  a  second  long  voyage, 
with  the  ceaseless  dirge  of  the  waves  where 
my  husband  was  buried  following  me 
month  after  month.  Mr.  Grainger  listen- 
ed to  me  without  interruption,  and  then 
said,  in  a  few  consoling,  friendlv  sentences, 
that  he  should  consider  himseff  my  guar- 
dian until  he  could  hear  from  my  brother 
in  Sydney,  and  that  to-morrow  I  should 


return  with  him  to  the  home  which  had 
been  Harry's. 

When  I  had  left  Sydney^  the  railway 
to  Paramatta  was  only  just  b«gan,  and 
my  first  ioumey  by  rail  was  from  Liver- 
pool to  Sherwood ;  but  I  could  see  nothing 
of  the  seventy  miles  of  British  ground  we 
traversed  so  swiftly,  for  the  carriage  win- 
dows were  opaque  with  frost.  Though  it 
was  scarcely  noon,  Mr.  Grainger  and  two 
other  gentlemen  who  were  our  fellow-pas- 
sengers, after  looking  at  their  newspapers 
for  a  few  miles,  apparently  resigned  them- 
selves to  a  profound  slumber,  and  con- 
tinued in  it,  with  but  brief  intervals  of 
wakefulness,  until  we  reached  the  little 
country  station  where  we  left  the  train. 
We  were  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  servile  officials,  whose  obsequious- 
ness was  as  strange  to  me  as  every  thing 
else  had  been  since  I  had  left  the  steamer ; 
but  Mr.  Grainger  hurried  me  away  im- 
petuously, and  lifted  me  into  a  dog-cart 
which  was  in  waiting  for  us  at  the  gate, 
where  I  stayed  while  he  gave  his  servant 
directions  aoout  my  cart-Toad  of  luggage. 

**I  never  saw  snow  like  this  berore," 
t  said,  when  he  came  to  fasten  the  apron* 
at  my  side,  and  fold  round  me  the 
rugs  which  had  been  sent  for  our  pro- 
tection from  the  severe  climate.  **It 
snowed  in  Sydney  the  year  I  was  bom; 
but  of  course  I  don't  remember  that." 

"By  George,!  never  thought  of  that !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Grainger,  regarding  me 
with  an  air  of  surprise,  iffhile  he  tore  off 
his  rough  overcoat  impatiently.  "  Here, 
stand  up,  Mrs.  Grainger ;  let  toe  button 
this  right  round  you,  or  you  will  be  frozen 
to  death  before  we  get  home.  It  will  be 
a  sorry  welcome  to  Sherwood." 

We  drove  through  a  white  wilderness, 
sparkling  and  soundless,  save  for  the  dull 
beat  of  the  horse's  hoofs  upon  thc|  snow, 
and  the  shrill  chirping  of  little  birds  in 
the  hedges.  It  was  a  majnc  scene  to  me. 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  of  a  pale,  bright 
blue,  and  there  was  no  color  in  all  the 
snow-covered  landscape,  except  a  very 
faint  and  scarcely  perceptible  tinge  of  a 
golden-pinkish  hue,  just  visible  in  the  sha- 
dows or  the  masses  of  pure  white.  Under 
the  hedge-rows  were  huge  drifts,  twisted 
and  coiled  into  a  thousandfantastic  shapes ; 
and  every  branch  of  the  leafless  trees  we 
passed  beneath  was  blanched  and  wreath- 
ed with  a  delicate  fret-work  of  frost.  It 
was  already  sunset,  though  scarcely  four 
o'clock,  and  the  pinkish  shadows  were 
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deepening  into  pniple  under  the  level  rays 
of  the  flun,  when  Mr.  Grainger^  who  had 
been  very  eilent  all  the  way,  turned  his 
horse  from  the  tnmpike-road,  and  drove 
tlhrough  a  sitiall  park:  to  the  entrance  of 
Sherwood  Manor.  It  was  an  old-fashion- 
ed country  house,  of  no  architectural  pre- 
tensions, built  of  red  stone,  and  pointed 
with  gables  and  casements  painted  black. 
Bat  relieved  as  I  was  at  its  homeliness, 
I  was  sorry  to  have  to  alight,  though  I 
was  half-numbed  with  cold,  so  nervous  and 
apprehensive  had  I  grown  at  the  thought 
of  meeting  Miss  Grainger.  I  was  con- 
scious that  I  could  more  easily  propitiate 
and  please  a  man  than  a  woman ;  and  to 
Mr.  Grainger  I  had  already  grown  accus- 
tomed, and  he  did  not  appear  so  very  un« 
like  the  settlers  who  came  down  from 
their  stations  in  the  bush  to  my  brother's 
house  in  Sydney.  But  I  was  greatly  afraid 
of  coining  into  the  presence  of  an  English 
lady,  whose  traditionary  grandeur  and  re- 
finejnent  had  been  the  topicof  myjnother's 
nursery  tales.  I  remembered  them  all,  as 
Mr.  Grainger  carried  me,  benumbed  and 
wrapped  up  as  I  was,  ftoixk  the  dog-cart 
into  the  large  hall,  in  the  center  of  which 
l^e  sat  me  down,  and  stood  off  a  pace  or 
two,  to  scrutinize  me  as  a  curiosity. 

We  were  approached  by  a  middle-aged 
woman,  somewhat  stately  in  her  deport- 
ment, but  motherly  enough  to  make  me 
feel  a  sudden  hope  that  this  was  my  host- 
ess. Mr.  Grainger,  however,  looked 
round  him  with  an  air  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  speaking  in  a  short,  sharp  tone,  in- 
quired : 

"  Where  is  Miss  Grainger,  Parrot  ?" 

*^  In  the  drawbg-room,  sir,"  was  the 
reply. 

**  Pooh  1  nonsense !"  he  exclaimed.  ^^  Just 
help  Mrs.  Grainger  off  with  some  of 
those  things;  and  we  will  go  to  her  at 
once,' if  the  mountain  won't  come  to  Mo- 
hammed r' 

"  Sir,  Miss  Yardley  is  there,"  said  Par- 
rot significantly. 

He  checked  his  impatience  in  a  moment, 
casting  a  hasty  but  criticizing  glance  over 
his  own  travel- worn  aspect,  and  my  di- 
shevelled, wearied  appearance ;  and  com- 
ing to  Parrot's  assistance,  he  hdped  to 
nnshell  me  from  the  multitude  of  wrappings 
in  which  I  was  mantled,  and  presented  me 
in  all  my  diminutiveness  and  childishness 
to  Parrot's  wondering  epres. 

"  Not  Mr.  Harry's  widow  1"  ^she  ejacu- 


lated involuntarily,  as  her  master  had  dcfne 
before  her. 

Mr.  Grainger  nodded  a  rilent  affirma 
tion,  and  bade  her  attend  me  in  my  room ; 
which  she  did  in  a  gentle  and  tender  man^ 
ner,  though  I  caught  her  now  and  then 
fixing  on  me  a  very  puzzled  and  bewilder^* 
ed  regard.  The  arrangement  and  fashion 
of  the  strange  room  embarrassed  me ;  I 
did  not  know  the  use  of  half  the  articles 
on  the  dressing-table ;  and  Parrot's  pro-' 
longed  scrutiny  of  me  when  I  had  com- 
pleted my  short  toilet  made  me  turn  again 
anxiously  to  my  looking-glass  before  de^ 
scending  to  the  drawing-room.  There* 
flection  did  not  reassure  me.  My  only 
black  dress,  which  I  had  put  on  as  mourn- 
ing, was  a  velvet  robe,  worn  by  my  mo* 
ther  at  a  colonial  ball  some  years  before 
she  died ;  and  it  hung  in  straight  heavy 
folds  round  my  slight  figure,  making  mV 
brown  face  and  soort  tangled  curls  loos 
as  quaint  and  elfish  as  if  I  bad  purposely 
clad  myself  in  some  grotesque  disguise. 
I  envied  the  staid,  self-possessed  Parrot 
her  acquaintance  with  English  custom^ 
and  etiquette,  while  I  followed  her  with 
a  beating  heart,  consciously  ignorant  of 
the  manner  in  which  I  ought  to  enter  a 
drawing-room. 

The  drawing-room  door,  flung  wide 
open  by  Parrot,  revealed  a  sc^e  almost 
as  white  and  frigid  as  the  landscape  with« 
out.  I  stood  in  the  doorway,  a  shy,  ner^ 
vous,  shrinking  girl  from  the  colony; 
anxiously  gazing  round  a  large  and  elegant 
room,  which  seemed  a  confused  mass  of 
cloudy  'curtains  and  coverings.'  Thred 
windows,  with  delicate  white  drapery 
over  pale  blue,  looked  out  upon  the 
snowy  park  i  chairs,  Bofas>  and  ottoman^ 
were  vailed  under  a  profhmon  of  white 
network  ;  the  walls,  of  a  pale,  *  creamy 
tinge,  were  hung  with  lignt  paintlnj^; 
here  and  there  were  little  tables,  with 
their  spindle  legs  supporting  services  of 
old  china  of  the  mostshell^like  fabric  ^  and 
the  marble  chimney-piece  contained  simi* 
lar  fVagile  ornaments,  to  the  number  of 
forty-seven,  as  I  discovered  by  counting 
them  one  day  afterwards.  Two  ladies,  oi 
whom  I  dimly  discerned  onl]^  a  full  light 
amplitude  of  form  and  raiment,  were 
seated  gracefully  in  lonnging^hairs  upon 
the  hearth;  while  I  saw  mysetf  in  a  large 
pier-glass  opposite  as  the  only  blot,  a  little 
speck  of  blackness,  upon  the  frosty  elo- 
gance  of  the  tableau. 
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I  was  trembling  on  the  threaholdi  fear- 
ful of  treading  my  way  through  the  laby- 
rinth of  tables  and  ottomans,  when  a  hand, 
with  whose  well-shaped  and  muscular  pro- 
portions I  was  already  familiar,  took  mine 
within  its  encoura^ng  olasp,  as  if  I  were 
a  child.  Mr*  Grainger  led  me  into  the 
room,  clearing  every  obstacle  without  ap- 
parent effort ;  and  addressing  the  two 
ladies,  who  rose  with  a  ceremonious  and 
formal  demeanor  at  our  approach,  he 
said,  in  an  appealing  voice : 

*^  Eliza,  this  is  Mrs.  Henr^  Grainier. 
This  is  poor  Harry's  young  wile,  my  dear 
Lavinia.'' , 

Miss  Grainger  was  a  large,  plump, 
blonde  woman,  about  forty  years  of  age, 
with  a  certain  self-conscious  stateliness 
and  grandeur,  well  befitting  her  impor- 
tance as  the  lady  of  a  manor  house.  There 
was  nothing  fiEunt  or  feeble  about  her,  and 
her  prejudices  in  particular  were  very 
strong.  Moreover,  her  strongest  prejudice 
was  in  &vor  of  knowing;  every  body,  with 
whom  she  was  brought  into  any  close  con- 
tact, "  from  their  cradle."  She  had  snent 
her  whole  forty  years  at  Sherwooo,  a 
small  and  isolated  village,  where  all  the 
&milies  native  to  it  were  reticulated  into 
a  perfect  network  of  kindred  by  intermar- 
riages and  distant  cousinships ;  and  where 
every  household  was  patent  to  her,  and 
patronized  by  her.  A  dark,  mysterious 
episode,  brooaed  over  by  dire  suspicion, 
was  any  prolonged  absence  from  Sherwood 
by  any  of  its  inhabitants,  scarcely  to  be 
redeemed  by  an  unbroken  course  of  deco- 
rous and  virtuous  conduct  through  a  pro- 
tracted season  of  probation.  Foreigners 
were  her  dread  and  aversion,  and  all  who 
were  not  purely  English  she  counted  such. 
Until  yesterday  morning  she  had  not 
known  that  I  was  bom  at  all ;  and  now  I 
came,  neither  English  bom  nor  Engjlish 
bired,  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  m  a 
dose  domestic  intercourse.  Since  Mr. 
Grainger's  departure,  she  had  alteraatelv 
bewailed  Harry's  fatal  voyage,  to  which 
she  had  always  been  opposed,  and  studied 
with  an  ^palled  interest  a  work  entitled 
Botany  Bay ;  or^  the  Penal  SettlemerUa 
ofAuetraliOj  reading  herself  well  up  in 
the  convict  history  of  the  colony  as  it  had 
been  thirty  or  fbrty  years  before.  When 
her  brother  placed  me  face  to  face  with 
her,  she  ventured  her  lips  to  my  cheek 
with  as  much  caution  and  rapidity  as  if 
she  were  touching  an  icicle  from  the 
fringed  eaves,  and  fell,  back  instantly  after 


the  freemg  salute.  The  younger  lady, 
who  was  also  a  tall,  fiur-haired  woman, 
resembling  Miss  Grainger,  was  nMM*e  prod- 
igal of  her  caresses,  as  women  are  apt  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  a  lover ;  she  folded 
me  impressively  in  her  arms,  with  a  eon* 
siderable  show  of  affectionate  sympathy, 
for  which  she  was  rewarded  by  Mr.  Grain* 
ger  kissing  her  hand  with  an  air  of  courtly 
homage,  and  drawing  a  chair  near  to  hers, 
after  he  had  seated  me  in  one  opposite  the 
trio. 

In  the  mirror  above  the  marble  chimney- 
piece  I  could  see  myself  perched  uncom- 
fortably upright  upon  my  chair,  having  a 
vague  recollection  of  my  mother  tellmg 
me,  when  I  was  a  child,  that  the  ladies  in 
England  never  lolled  npon  their  seats.  A 
conversation  about  mv  husband's  relatives, 
in  the  course  of  which  I  was  informed  that 
Miss  Yardlev*s  great«unt  was  oonsin  to 
Harry's  mother,  gradually  merged  into  a 
magisterial  exammation  of  myself  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Grainger. 

'^Mrs.  Henry  Grainger,''  she  began, 
^you  are  aware  that  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  your  antecedents  and  conneo> 
tions.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  Harry  never  mentioned  you|^ 
name  in  his  oommunieations  to  us,  nor 
indeed  the  name  of  any  young  «ngle  per- 
son of  your  sex.'' 

"  I  am  afraid,"  I  interrupted  apologeti- 
cally, ^  that  Harry  had  no  idea  of  marry- 
ing me  till  he  was  just  starting'.home,  or 
else  he  would  have  spoken  of  me,  I  dare 
say." 

^^  May  I  inquire  what  your  maiden  name 
was  ?"  asked  Miss  Grainger. 

"Victoria  Sydney  Burke,"  I  replied; 
and  reminiscences  of  the  great  criminal  of 
that  name  no  doubt  flashed  across  her 
troubled  mind.  "  My  brother  Will  is  a 
lawer  in  Sydney,  but  our  house  is  on  the 
Wooloomooloo  road.  Tom,  my  youngest 
brother,  is  assistant  police-magistrate  at 
Bathurst.    I  have  no  other  relations." 

"  Did  you  brinff  your  marriage-certifi- 
cate with  you  ?"  sue  asked. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  I"  I  exclaimed ;  ^^  I  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  But  we  could 
get  it  any  day  at  the  Yorkemtreet  Chapel, 
where  we  were  married." 

"Married  at  chapel  1"  cried  Misa 
Grainger,  who^  with  all  the  people  of 
Sherwood,  was  a  stanch  diuronwomaiu 
"  A  Grainger  married  at  bhapel ! 
Jumped  over  a  broom-stick  nine  times,  I 
suppose  I" 
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*^  I  never  '^eard  of  such  a  custom  in  the 
^lonj,'^'  I  answered^  partly  perplexed  and 
partly  irritated.  "  We  nave  not  all  the 
sects  there  that  70a  have  here,  I  dare  say. 
But  I  told  Will  directly  after  that  we  had 
heen  married  there,  and  he  said  what 
could  not  be  cured  mnst  be  endured." 

'^  Eliza,"  interposed  Mr.  Grainger,  ^'Cap- 
tain Thompson's  letter  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory." 

Miss  Grainger  was  silent  for  a  few  min- 
utes, glancing  over  the  pases  of  her  vol* 
ume  on  Botany  Bay^  whue  Mr.  Grainger 
and  Miss  Yardley  conversed  apart,  she 
with  an  air  of  mtudenly  condescension, 
and  he  with  looks  and  tones  of  the  most 
refined  deference.  I  watched  them  all 
with  furtive  but  keen  inspection. 

"Were you  bom  in  Australia?"  sud- 
denly  inquired  my  examiner. 

"  We  were  all  bom  in  the  colony,"  I 
said,  with  a  mournful  pride.  "  My  rather 
emigrated  from  Ireland  when  he  was  quite 
young,  and  my  mother  was  a  native  of 
raramatta,  but  her  parents  were  English. 
I  don't  think  we  have  any  relations  living 
in  England.  I  am  sure  none  ever  wrote 
to  us.'' 

Miss  Gramger  paused  again,  as  she  un- 
easily  referred  to  the  index  of  her  Chiide 
to  the  Penal  Settlements  for  the  town  of 
Paramatta,  until  her  misgivings  conquer* 
ed  every  dictate  of  hospitality  and  good^ 
breeding. 

"  You  are  very  young,  my  dear,"  she 
said  insinuatingly ; "  do  not  be  afraid  of  us. 
We  shall  not  judge  yon,  or  any  body  else, 
harshly.  But  you  would  relieve  my  mind 
very  considerably  if  you  could  inform  me 
for  what  reason  your  parents  emigrated 
to  Botany — I  mean  to  the  Australian  set- 
tlements. Don't  be  afraid  of  confiding 
in  us." 

She  uttered  the  last  words  in  a  persua- 
sive and  patronizing  accent;  but  it  was 
utterly  impossible  uhbX  mj  colonial  sus- 
oeptibility  on  this  point  should  leave  me 
in  ignorance  as  to  her  meaning.  I,  the 
daughter  of  free  settlers,  who  had  never 
spoken  on  equal  terms  with  any  descend- 
ant of  a  convict,  was  asked  significantly 
for  what  reason  my  parents  had  emi- 
grated I  I  sprang  from  my  seat,  and  con- 
fronted my  amazed  guardian  with  flaming 
eyes  and  hurried,  quivering  lips. 

**  Take  me  back,''  I  gasped,  stamping 
my  feet  with  rage ;  ^^I  will  not  stay  in 
this  house  for  one  single  night.  She 
means  that  my  &ther  was  a  transport — a 


felon.  I  win  go  back  to  Sydney  in  the 
next  steamer.  You  have  no  right  to  de* 
tain  me  here.    I  am  a  married  woman." 

Mr.  Grainger  left  his  seat  by  Miss  Yard- 
ley,  and  drew  me  to  his  side  soothingly, 
with  his  arm  round  my  shoulders,  while 
he  lowered  his  voice  into  a  very  quiet  and 
sofi  tone. 

*^  Come,  come,  my  child ;  be  calm,"  he 
said.  ''Eliza  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you. 
It  is  necessary  for  you  to  stay  with  us  for 
a  time,  and  you  will  grieve  me  if  you  do 
not  live  here,  in  Harry's  home,  contented- 
ly. You  shall  stay  as  my  own  pecifliar 
guest.  Here  in  England  we  are  not  ao> 
customed  to  see  married  women  like  yon 
wandering  about  without  any  protection. 
There,  go  away  to  your  own  room  for  to- 
night ;  and  to-morrow  you  shall  show  me 
all  poor  Harry's  papers.  Lavinia,  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  accompany  this  poor 
Uttlegiri?" 

Miss  Yardley  passed  her  arm  round 
my  shoulders  where  Mr.  Grainger's  had 
rested,  and  conducted  me  np-stairs,  stay- 
ing until  she  had  completely  pacified  my 
brief  passion.  When  she  had  soothed  me 
into  a  sufficient  degree  of  quietness,  she 
commenced  her  own  private  mvestigsltion. 

"Poor  Harry!"  she  sighed.  "Yon 
are  aware,  my  love,  that  he  went  out  on 
business  for  Mr.  Grainger?  Do  you 
know  whether  he  succeed^  or  not  ?" 

"  W^e  never  talked  about  business,"  I 
answered,  sobbing  again  at  the  mention 
of  Harry's  name,  "because  we  were  only 
noarried  three  weeks.  But  I  am  afraid 
he  failed,  for  he  said  one  day  he  wished 
he  had  died  at  home — ^he  had  done  more 
harm  than  good  by  coming  out." 

"We  shall  know  for  certain  to-mor- 
row,"  she  said,  glancing  round  at  the  hu^e 
pile  of  trunks  in  the  comer.  She  sat  still 
for  a  long  time,  gazing  into  Ihe  fire  with 
her  light,  shallow,  glassy  eyes,  and  smil- 
ing every  now  and  then  as  she  tapped  her 
foot  restlessly  upon  the  fender.  Just  as 
I  was  falling  aneep  that  night,  she  came 
in  again  to  ask  me  if  I  were  comfortable, 
and  stayed  looking  at  my  luggage  untU 
she  heard  Mr.  Grain^r's  step  upon  the 
stairs,  leaving  me  with  a  sweet-toned 
"  Good-night''^as  he  passed  my  door.  Ko 
doubt  he  thought  her  an  angel. 

The  nei^  day  Harry's  boxes  were  car- 
ried down  into  Mr.  Grainger's  private 
room.  They  were  all  opened  and  exam- 
ined by  him  and  me  alone;  but  several 
times  my  ear  caught  the  rustling  of  silk 
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and  the  trend  of  stealthy  footsteps  in  the 
hall,  and  I  shoald  have  been  prlad  to  open 
the  door   unexpectedly.     When    every 
loose  paper  had  been  collected,  and  poor 
Harry's  desk  placed  upon    the    center- 
titble,  Mr.  Orainger  seated  me  in  a  large, 
magisterial-looldng  chair  on  the  hearth, 
and  taking  up  a  position  opposite  to  me, 
addressed  me  solemnly : 
•  •*  Yon  are  very  yonng  to  hear  about 
Our  family-affairs,''    he    said;   **but,    as 
Harry's  widow,  you  have  a  right  to  know 
whj  I  am  about  to  examine  his  private 
papers,  and  even  his  letters.    I  must  tell 
you  that  I  have  an  elder  half-brother,  who 
ran  away  from  home  at  the  a^e  of  eigh- 
teen; and  no  authentic   intelligence  has 
been  received  of  him  since,  though  various 
rumors  have  reached   us  from  different 
quarters.    My  &ther  died  six  yeara  since, 
bequeathing  his  estate  to  Rowland,  if  he 
should  return  within  seven   years  of  his 
decease ;  failing  which,  Sherwood  Manor 
became  inalienably  mine,    and    Russett 
lYtrm,  the  portion  of  the  younger  son,  be- 
came the  inheritance   of  your  husband, 
whom  my  father  regarded  as    his  own 
child.    In  the  event  of  Rowland's  return, 
he  was  to  succeed  to  the  Manor  and  I  to 
the  farm,  while  Harry   was  to  receive 
ftom  Rowland  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds.    Henry  and  I  feK  ourselves 
bouna  in  honor  and  conscience  to  make 
rivery  effort  to  find  my  missing  bother. 
A  few  months  ago  we  heard  a  rumor  of 
his   having  been  seen  in  Sydney,  and 
fienry,  to  whom  a  long  sea-voyage  was 
recommended,  proceeded   thither  at  my 
instigation.    His  letters,  until  the  last,  con- 
tained no  information ;  but  in  that  your 
brother's  name  occurs,  and  he  speaks  of 
some  dew  he  has  discovered.    Yet  his 
sudden  intention  of  returning  home  ap^ 

tears  to  be  against  the  supposition  that 
e  had  traced  Rowland.  In  your  presence 
I  will  examine  his  desk.  We  shall  also 
see  if  he  has  made  any  will  in  your  favor." 
Mr.  Grainger  unlocked  the  desk,  and 
removed  the  papers  with  a  deliberate  and 
reverential  hand,  passing  each  packet  to 
me  that  I  might  glance  over  its  contents. 
Very  weary  and  sad  I  felt  before  the  task 
was  over,  which  at  last  brought  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  Harry  had  &iled  in  his 
liiission,  i<nd  no  trace  of  Rowland  Orain- 
ffer  had  been  discovered  in  Sydney.  Mr. 
Grainger  went  alone  to  communicate  the 
result  of  our  search  to  his  sister  and  Miss 
Tardley,  and  the  intelligence  appeared  to 


give  them  nnmingled  satisfaction,  for  both 
addressed  me  pleasantly  when  I  joined 
them ;  and  Lavinia  in  particular, .  when 
Mr.  Grainger  was  absent,  displayed  an 
exuberance  of  spirits  which  went  far  to 
dissipate  my  awe  and  shyness. 

Still,  through  all  the  winter,  while  the 
severity  of  the  climate  imprisoned  me,  I 
felt  myself  an  alien  in  this  very  orderly, 
somewhat  ceremonious,  and  formal  house- 
household.  In  Miss  Grainger's  estimation 
I  was  a  questionable  and  suspicious  inmate 
of  it,  needing  a  very  strict  surveillance, 
lest  I  should  be  connected  with  some 
"  gang,"  visions  of  whom  floated  before 
her  apprehensive  mind  day  and  night.  I 
chafed  and  fretted  under  her  prying  vigi- 
lance exceedingly,  until  the  spring  came 
to  fi'ee  me,  and  my  Cousin  Humphrey 
made  me  his  special  charge  and  compan* 
ion  in  his  unfettered  out-door  life,  which 
suited  me  tenfold  better  than  the  polish- 
ed drawing-room  seclusion  of  the  ladies. 
They  gave  me  up  then  to  the  savagery  of 
my  untamed  youth,  and  the  unrettered 
colonial  spirit  I  had  brought  with  me 
from  Sydney. 

Miss  Yardley  had  been  the  ward  of  the 
late  Mr.  Grainger,  and  had  been  en^ged 
to  Cousin  Humphrey  for  ten  years.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  exquisite  than  the  courts 
ly  chivalry  of  his  mode  of  wooing,  with 
ail  the  graceful  but  somewhat  solemn 
'punctilio  of  a  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 
Humphrey  Grainger,  with  his  gun  and 
dogs,  roaming  over  his  fields,  and  chat- 
ting to  a  garrulous  Australian  girl,  who 
was  incorrigibly  wild,  said  could  never  be 
trained  into  a  decorous  ladyhood,  was  a 
very  different  personage  to  the  distin- 
guished and  %tately  gentleman  who  pre- 
sented himself  before  Miss  Yardley  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  attended  upon  every 
glance  with  the  assiduous  reverence  of  a 
vassal.  Miss  Yardley  received  his  hom- 
age with  a  coy  coldness  very  well  befit- 
ting it ;  and  t,  with  my  impatience  and 
restlessness  of  life,  wondered  how  long 
such  a  courtship  could  be  carried  on. 

It  was  not  to  continue  long  after  my 
arrival,  which  had  been  such  a  crisis  in 
their  uneventful  lives.  Lavinia  left  Sher- 
wood, to  reside  for  a  time  with  an  aunt 
in  Cheltenham;  and  her  departure  was 
the  signal  for  the  invasion  of  a  whokf 
host  of  painters,  and  decorators,  and  or- 
namental gardeners.  Miss  Grainger  be- 
gan to  look  out  for  a  suitable  residence 
m  the  near  vicinity,  where  she  could  attll 
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be  among  her  0^^  people,  whom  she  had 
known  from  their  cradles.  Every  even- 
ing, before  Humphrey  could  venture 
upon.smoking  a  cigar,  he  had  to  write  a 
long  letter  upon  scented  paper,  and  with 
kborious  precision.  The  villagers,  too, 
as  they  crossed  onr  path  in  our  daily 
rambles,  gave  utterance  to  respectful  hints 
and  jests,  at  which  the  squire's  face  would 
redden  like  a  girl's,  though  he  eould  not 
forbear  smiling  happily.  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  thmk  I  should  see  a  real  Eng- 
lish wedding  before  I  returned  to  the  col- 
ony, if  I  had  not  felt  an  irrational  antipar 
thy  to  the  bride-elect. 

The  alterations  and  embellishments  in 
house  and  garden  were  in  their  very  wild- 
est confusion  of  progress,  when  one  day 
in  June  I  found  myself  with  nothing  to 
do,  and  time  han^g  heavily  upon  my 
hands,  as  my  Cousm  Humphrey  was  gone 
to  a  neighboring  town  on  business.  With 
true  feminine  instinct  I  turned  to  .the  in- 
spection of  my  girlish  colonial  finery  and 
treasures,  to  while  away  the  hours  till  he 
returned.  There  had  been  no  need  to 
open  some  of  my  boxes,  and  they  remain- 
ea  as  I  had  packed  them  at  home.  One 
especially,  which  had  been  kept  in  my 
caoin  during  the  first  month  of  my  voy* 
age,  as  it  contained  the  dresses  I  had  se- 
lected for  wearing  on  board,  had  been 
untouched  by  me  since  the  day  it  had 
been  stowed  below  in  the  hold,  after  I 
had  assumed  my  only  black  gown.  I  re- 
membered so  well  closing  down  the  lid 
upon  all  my  bright  bridal  outfit,  bought 
hastily  in  the  stores  in  Sydney,  while  I 
put  on  my  dead  mother's  robe  to  honor 
the  memory  of  my  dead  husband.  As  I 
raised  the  lid  again,  I  saw  lying  at  the 
top  a  loose  warm  cloak  of  poor  Harry's, 
which  had  always  hung  at  the  head  of  his 
berth,  ready  to  be  thrown  on  in  a  mo- 
ment if  any  casualty  should  occur.  I  had 
thought  no  more  of  it  after  wrapping  it 
up  and  putting  it  into  the  box  to  fill  up 
the  space  of  my  velvet  dress  ;  but  now, 
as  I  lifted  it  up  tenderly,  as  if  it  still  be- 
longed to  him,  1  felt  that  one  of  the  pock- 
ets was  carefully  stitched  up,  and  contain- 
ed a  small  packet  of  papers. 

I  had  them  out  as  quickly  as  my  fingers, 
trembling  with  eagerness,  could  unfasten 
the  close  stitching.  They  were  three  let- 
ters from  my  brother  Tom  at  Bathurst,  in 
answer  to  some  inquiries  made  by  Will  on 
behalf  of  my  husband.  Tom  said  he  knew 
Rowland  Grainger,  who  was  then  working 


at  the  diggings,  ^i  had  led  him  into  a 
conversation  about  his  earl^  Me.  He  had 
ran  away  from  Sherwood  m  a  passion  of 
jealousy  and  resentment  against  his  step- 
mother, resolved  not  to  fetum  home  until 
he  was  independent  of  every  one.  That 
would  not  be  at  present,  Tom  remarked ; 
for  he  was  a  reckless,  half-civiliased,  dare* 
devil  fellow,  notorious  even  among  the 
motley  and  lawless  population  of  the  Mae- 
quarrie  Plains.  It  was  evident  from  these 
letters,  that  for  some  reason  Harry  had 
not  confided  to  either  of  my  brothers  the 
real  object  of  his  inquiries,  but  rather  that 
he  had  given  them  the  impression  that  he 
expected  some  aid  from  his  kinsman  to- 
ward settling  in  the  colony.  I  read  Tom's 
letter  till  my  head  ached,  trying  to  conjec- 
ture all  the  consequences  of  this  discovery. 
At  last  I  roused  myself  to  the  recollection 
that  my  Cousin  Humphrey  must  be  home 
by  this  time,  and  that  I  should  find  him 
in  the  library  writing  to  Lavinia.  He 
was,*as  I  anticipated,  busy  with  one  of  his 
tinted,  scented  love-letters,  and  only  nod* 
ded  good-temperedly  as  I  opened  the 
door,  where  I  stood  for  a  minute  or  two, 
watching  the  gleaming  of  his  honest  eyes, 
and  his  Hps  moving  half  with  a  smile,  and 
half  with  the  unconscious  whispering  of 
the  words  he  was  writing  to  his  Lavinia. 
At  the  thought  of  her  1  gained  courage, 
and  stealing  to  his  side  I  laid  my  brown 
hand  upon  the  delicate  paper. 

"Don't  interrupt  me.  Tor}",'*  he  ex- 
claimed ;  • "  you  know  I  can  not  write 
easily.  I  am  not  clever  at  it,  and  even 
your  presence  rather  disturbs  me.'' 

"  Cousin  Humphrey,"  I  said,  "  I  have 
just  found  these  letters  in  a  cloak  of 
Harry's." 

I  stood  beside  him  while  he  read  them, 
enduring  without  shrinking  the  grasp  of 
his  iron  hand  upon  my  small  fingers.  The 
lines  upon  his.iorehead — for  there  will  be 
marked  lines  upon  the  forehead  of  most 
men  who  are  nearing  forty  ^ — deepened 
into  heavy  wrinkles,  and  he  set  his  teeth 
together  as  he  gazed  up  into  my  face  for 
some  minutes  before  he  spoke. 

"  I  can  not  bear  it,  Tory,"  he  said.  **  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  it  befijre  yott 
came ;  but  now — ^now,  when  I  am  get- 
ting my  home  ready  for  Lavinia,  after  all 
these  years  of  waiting  1  I  am  not  bound 
to  send  for  him.  If  Kowland  comes  back 
of  himself  before  October,  he  must  have 
the  place  ;  but  after  that  I  am  safe." 

"  But  he  is  found,"  I  whii^ered  ;  "your 
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brother  is  foimd;  but  he  will  not  oome 
home  of  himself.  He  will  never  hear  of 
your  &ther'8  will  till  he  has  lost  his  inher- 
itance. If  l^ury  had  told  him,  he  would 
have  been  master  here  now.  Cousin 
Humphrey,  you  said  once  you  were  bound 
by  conscience  and  honor :  can  that  bond 
ever  be  destroyed  ?** 

**  But  to  bring  such  a  man  to  my  fitther's 
home — to  this  peaceful  little  village  I  He 
will  be  a  curse  to  it,'*  said  Humphrey. 

"  I  don't  know  what  is  right,"  I  replied 
sorrowfully ;  *'  but  if  we  had  found  these 
letters  last  December,  when  we  looked  for 
them,  you  would  have  written  to  your 
brother,  and  he  would  have  been  on  his 
way  home  now.  Do  perfect  honor  and 
honesty  depend  upon  an  accident  like  this  ? 
Jf  vou  could  only  decide  upon  what  is 
right,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God  1" 

"  But  Lavinia  1"  he  jgroaned. 

"  She  will  love  you  9ie  better  for  it,"  I 
said,  but  not  in  perfect  honesty  myself, 
for  I  did  not  believe  it  in  my  heart.  *  *^  If 
I  were  Lavinia,  I  would  rather  go  with 
you  into  the  bush  than  live  upon  a  brother's 
birthright." 

The  remainder  of  the  tinted  sheet  of 
paper  on  the  desk  before  him  was  filled 
up  with  a  very  different  subject,  and  far 
less  elaborate  penmanship  thsm  usual. 
Miss  Grainier  resented  my  unfortimate 
discovery  bitterly,  and  appeared  to  think 
there  was  something  felonious  in  my  act 
of  locking  up  my  husband's  coat  in  my 
own  trunk,  and  that  my  findmg  the  letters 
after  this  interval  was  part  of  a  conspiracy. 
Cousin  Humphrey,  as  if  to  strengthen  him- 
self  against  any  return  of  indecision,  made 
it  known  throughout  ^erwood  that  Row- 
land was  at  lenprth  traced  out;  and  at 
every  time  of  telhng  the  story  to  some  old 
retainer  who  remembered  his  brother,  his 
tone  ffrew  steadier  and  more  cordial,  as 
tbou^  he  would  be  ready  to  give  the 
prodigal  a  hearty  welcome.  All  that  was 
taddng  to  comjdete  bis  resignation  was 
Lavinia's  reply. 

It  did  not  oome  &r  several  dayS|  during 
which  Humphrey  was  restless  and  anx* 
ions ;  but  one  morning  a  letter  for  him, 
and  another  for  Miss  Grainser,  arrived. 
He  carried  his  away  from  the  breakfast- 
table  to  the  retirement  of  the  library; 
but  I  had  die  doable  pleasure  of  seeing 
Miss  Grainger  read  hen  with  a  most  ex- 
pressive face,  and  afterwards  of  reading  it 
myself.  It  was  a  long  and  very  pious 
letter,  fuU  of  admiration  at  the  mysterious 


ways  of  Providence ;  extremdy  affbotion- 
ate  too,  for  she  said  that,  though  Humph- 
rey had  so  nobly  and  generously  released 
her  from  an  engagement  lonjo;  ^distasteful 
to  her  feelings,  she  saw  nothing  to  inter* 
fere  with  t&e  sisterly  attachment  which 
had  existed  between  them  from  her  cradle. 
It  was  this  last  sentence  that  lashed  Misa 
Grainger  into  fury,  and  ever  afterwards 
rankled  in  her  mind. 

*^  Base  creature  I"  she  exclaimed ;  '4t  is 
too  true.  I'  have  known  her  from  her 
very  cradle,  but  I  could  never  have  be* 
lieved  this.  Away  with  such  women  I 
they  are  not  fit  to  live.  Providence  I 
When  any  body  does  a  mean,  disgracefbl, 
villanous  action,  they  lay  the  blame  on 
Providence.  I  have  no  patience.  Oh  Mrs* 
Harry,  is  it  possible  tnat  such  a  woman 
can  be  found  on  English  soil  ?" 

I  was  ashamed  to  discover  in  my  own 
heart  a  latent,  hardly-acknowledged  sense 
of  satisfaction,  not  at  all  sympathetic  with 
Humphrey's  unhappineisa,  but  which  ena- 
bled me  to  join  most  cordially  in  all  Miss 
Grainger's  censures ;  and  as  nothing  has  a 
more  reconciling  tendency  than  a  thorough 
unison  of  antipathy  and  resentment  against 
another,  the  lalse-hearted  Lavinia  became 
the  bond  of  union  between  us^  All  the 
morning  we  mourned  over  Humphrey, 
and  wept  compassionating  tears,  untili 
both  of  us  growing  anxious  about  him, 
Miss  Grainger  requested  me,  as  a  privi- 
leged intruder,  to  venture  boldly  into  hia 
presence. 

The  library  was  empty ;  but  the  window 
was  open,  and  I  passed  through  it  into 
the  park,  where  the  hay  was  bemg  made. 
A  glance  was  enongh  to  convince  me  that 
noiy  gigantic  cousin  was  not  among  die 
group  of  haymakers  who  were  loading  the 
wa|^ons  wiUi  the  great  cocks  which  he 
and  I  had  helped  to  pile  up  the  day  beforei 
I  knew  Humphrey's  haunts  well ;  and  a 
moment's  consideration  turned  my  steps 
to  the  coppice  of  fir-trees  beyond  the  pars, 
where  a  path,  slippei^  with  brown  needlo- 
like  spines  from  the  bough  over-head,  led 
to  a  little  meadow  inclosed  by  woods, 
and  sheltered  with  wild  high  hedges  of 
rose-brier  and  thorn.  Last  night  we  bad 
been  watching  the  haymakers  rake  the 
newly-mown  ^ass  into  long  wavy  swaths  ; 
and  we  had  Imgered  afier  they  were  gone 
in  the  moonlight,  sitting  under  a  bowery 
hawthorn  tree  in  the  midst,  by  whose 
roots  a  mountain-brook  rushed  rapidly 
and  noisily  down  its  narrow  channeL    The 
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field-gate  iras  swxnging  upon  its  hinges, 
and  as  I  passed  through  it  I  saw  in  an 
instant  that  Homphrey  was  there,  lying 
under  the  thorn-tree,  and  motionless — so 
motionleeflij  that,  as  I  stood  afar  off  strain- 
ing my^  eyes  to  detect  some  symptoms  of 
ammation,  my  heart  beat  witn  a  sodden 
jmmc,  smd  darting  down  swiftly  to  his 
side,  I  bent  over  nim,  and  laid  my  hand 
softly  upon  his  uncovered  head.  Then  he 
moved  to  shake  it  off,  but  did  not  look  up. 

**  It  is  only  Tory,  Cousin  Humphrey, 
I  whispered,  sitting  down  beside  him. 
.  Cousin  Humphrey  hid  his  face  upon  my 
lap,  and  burst  mto  such  a  passion  of  tears 
and  sobs  as  only  a  strong  man  long  unused 
to  weeping  can  suffer ;  while  I  could  say 
nothing  to  him,  could  do  nothing  for  him, 
but  press  my  hands  lightly  upon  his 
bowed  head,  and  reproach  myself  angrily 
for  the  uncon^ueralue  satisfaction  I  felt  in 
the  cause  of  his  terrible  grief. 

*^  What  a  fool  I  am  P'  he  exclaimed  at 
last,  rising  and  shakintg  himself  wrathfully. 
**  I  don't  mind  y6u,  T^r^ ;  but  I  could  not 
endure  any  one  else  seemg  my  weakness. 
Oh  Tory  I  I  have  had  no  hope  these  ten 
years  but  that  of  making  Lavinia  my 
wue. 

*^  She  is  a  hateful — ^"  I  began. 

**'  Hush  I  not  yet  I"  he  interrupted,  with 
a  look  of  pain.  ^  You  must  not  say  a 
word  against  her,  Tory.  All  to-day  every 
hope  and  plan  I  have  ever  formed  have 
been  passms  through  my  mind  again; 
and  aU  the  letters  »ie  has  written,  and 
every  word  of  love,  so  few  and  rare,  that 
Ae  has  ever  spoken.  I  shall  never  be 
the  same  man  again.  See,  Tory,  here  is 
her  portrait." 

It  was  a  delicate  mimature  on  ivory, 
with  a  mnSle  upon  the  fair  false  face.  He 
had  been  keepmg  it  close  in  his  hand ;  but 
as  he  held  it  toward  me,  I  snatched  it 
from  him  in  a  sudden  freak  of  indignation, 
and  dashed  it  against  the  stones  of  the 
mountain-stream  at  our  foet.  He  looked 
amased,  and  in  some  deeree  ruthftil — this 
rather  slow,  .impassive,  ^egmatic  British 
gentleman  |  but  he  maae  no  effort  to  re- 
cover the  shattered  framnents,  already 
whiiling  down  the  tiny  ed£es  of  the  rejoic- 
ing current.  He  lifted  me  over  the  brook, 
wnioh  I  had  erossed  unaided  in  running, 
down  to  him,  and  carried  me  some  paces 
beyond  it,  hdd  &st  and  dose  in  his  arms ; 
and  as  we  walked  home  side  by  side  he 
Msted  his  hand  iqion  my  shoulder,  leanmg 


upon  me,  and  being  led  by  me  as  one 
blind  with  rage  or  sorrow. 

Never  was!  so  mortified  and  humiliated 
in  my  life  as  to  perceive  how  quickly  a 
man  can  rally  aft^r  the  most  cruel  blow 
dealt  by  the  most  faitMess  of  our  sex. 
Sadly,  with  merdless  reprobation  of 
Lavinia's  perfidy,  I  allotted  many  months 
for  the  tei^of  Jotuiii  Hninphra/s  rnonm. 
ing  over  the  blighted  hopes  of  his  Ufo, 
fearing  that,  as  he  said,  he  would  never  be 
the  same  man  a^n.  Mr.  Grainger  was 
mood^,  and  inchned  to  an  excess  in  soli- 
tary cigars,  the  next  day  and  the  day  after ; 
but  on  the  fourth  morning  I  heard  him  as 
usual  early  under  my  window,  whist- 
ling his  dogs  about  him,  and  summoning 
me  imperiously  to  our  customary  stroU 
throueh  the  dewy  fields.  In  a  week  he 
could  laugh  as  heartily  as  ever ;  and  before 
a  fortnight  had  passed  he  was  able  to 
speak  of  Miss  Yar^ey  with  Grandisonian 
magnanimity  and  courtesy,  only  smiling 
at  Miss  Grainser's  very  severe  strictures, 
when  along  the  chain  of  our  numerous 
relatives  ran  the  electric  communication 
that  Lavinia  was  going  to  marry  a  clergy- 
man in  Cheltenham. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  months  of  my 
sojourn  at  Sherwood,  the  subject  of  my 
thoughts  and  conversation  had  been  the 
letter  that  Mr.  Grainger  had  written  to 
my  brother,  and  the  reply  I  anticipated 
receiving  from  him.  But  as  the  many 
silent  months  passed  by  which  could 
bring  no  message  from  my  distant  home, 
it  seaned  as  if  me  limitiess  sea  had  flowed 
over  Australia,  so  forgetfid  was  I  grown 
of  its  associations,  so  careless  of  hearing 
affain  of  my  brother's  home.  It  was 
almost  like  the  shock  of  an  unexpected 
event  when,  at  the  end  of  August,  a  colo- 
nial letter  arrived  addressed  to  my  cousin ; 
and  I  could  hardly  conceal  or  control  mj 
agitation  as  I  leaned  over  the  back  of  his 
cnair  to  read  it  with  him.  It  was  a  very 
brief  and  laconic  note,  written  by  one  of 
my  brother's' clerks: 

**  Sm :  I  am  instructed  by  Mr.  William 
Burke  to  repl^  to  ^ours  of  l>ec.  16th  ult. 
Yon  will  oblige  him  by  embarking  Mrs. 
Yiotoria  Sydney  Grainger  in  the  next 
mail-steamer  leaving  England.  Indosed 
is  a  draft  for  the  passage  out,  and  for  the 
incidental  expenses  incurred  by  you  dur- 
ing Mrs,  y.  S.  G.*s  residence  under  your 
roof." 

Humphrey's  snn*bumt  fitce  grew  more 
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Bwartkily  red  as  'be  pernsed  thi§  abort 
epistle,  and  Mice  Gramger  bridled  witb 
banght^  bospitality,  thougb  tbere  was 
sometbmg  reassuriDg  io  tbis  ready  remit* 
tance,   whicb  bad  no  teini  of  felony  or 

eyerty  about  it.  LitUe  was  said,  bat 
tb  of  them  seemed  to  consider  my  im* 
mediate  departure  inevitable;  and  Miss 
Gramger  commeooed  energetic  prepara- 
tions K>r  it,  insisting  upon  providing  me 
witb  a  thorough  English  outfit,  as  ^  we 
could  not  procure  similar  arUoles  in  the 
colony.  She  would  not  rest  without  mak- 
ing Humphrey  go  down  to  Southampton 
beforehand,  wasting  four  of  my  precious 
days,  that  he  might  secure  the  very  best 
and  most  cpmfortable  cabin  for  me ;  and 
after  his  return  she  studied  all  the  alma- 
nacs she  could  find  to  ascertain  when  the 
equinoctial  gales  would  begin,  every  even- 
ing giving  us  a  different  and  more  appall- 
ing statement  respecting  them. 

The  equinoctial  gales  had  sent  no  pio- 
neer breeze  before  them  on  the  third  Sun- 
day in  September.  It  was  a  warm,  soft, 
brilliant  day,  with  the  scented  fragrance 
of  early  autumn  pervading  the  aeeeoe 
atmosphere;  a  very  quiet^  peaceful  da^, 
with  neither  business  sounds  nor  the  bois- 
terous merriment  of  village  children  at 
pla^ ;  only  the  chiming  of  the  church-bells, 
which  rang  like  a  knell  to  me.  I  was 
very  miserabla,  hearii^  amid  the  stillness 
the  monotonous  splash  of  waves,  as  they 
bad  followed  me  during  that  long  separat- 
ing voyage  of  my  widowhood ;  a  wilder- 
ness of  desolate  waves,  which  I  was  again 
to  cross.  In  the  evening  I  strolled  out 
with  Cousin  Humphrey,  to  wander,  with- 
out aim  or  purpose,  through  the  fields,  as 
our  custom  had  been  idl  the  summer 
^through,  talking  together  in  a  subdued 
tone,  partly  of  reverence  for  the  day,  and 
partlv  of  quiet  eo^joyment.  But  to-day  I 
could  Hot  talk ;  and  Humphrey,  sitting  on 
the  stile  whidi  divided  two  of  his  corn- 
fields, lit  his  eigar,  and  smoked  in  placid 
silence,  while  i  placed  myself  on  the  cross- 
bar at  his  &et.  Tlese  golden  shocks  of 
com,  standing  erect  witb  plumed  heads,  I 
bad  watched  growing  from  the  first  ten- 
der blade ;  and  they  were  ripe  and  readv 
for  gathering  in  now-Hnemorials  of  m 
the  pleasant  rambles  across  these  furrows 
since  early  spring*  I  remembered  Hnm^ 
phrey  pointing  out  to  me  the  first  swiiUo w 
that  ventured  to  try  his  dusky  wings ;  and 
here  was  a  whirling,  eareerinff  crowd  of 
them,    shrieking    with  delight    as  they 


darted  in  and  out  an&ong  the  upright 
sheaves.  Australia  was  so  &r  away  I  Thb 
fond,  long,  lingering  twilight,  full  of  vague 
suggestions  and  emotions,  dearer  to  me 
than  the  broad  common  light  *and  dark- 
ness  of  my  native  land ;  the  wild  melody 
of  song  ringing  from  tree  to  tree,  whi(^ 
stirred  my  heart  uneasily  though  raptur* 
ously;  those  deep,  mystic  shadows  of 
the  broad-leaved  trees — ^I  felt  that  it 
would  break  my  bean  to  hear  and  see  all'' 
this  no  more.  Tet  we  sat  so  still  in  the 
fading  li^ht  of  the  w^tem  sky  behind  us, 
that  an  indolent  grasshopper  at  my  feet 
crawled  hudly  through  the  bending  speartf 
of  grass,  not  caring  to  leap  out  of  our 
motionless  shadows;  and  a  linnet  in  a 
poplar-tree  near  us  sang  deliriously,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  song,  as  it  faced  the  crimson 
sunset.  I  watched  and  listened,  thinking 
lisUessly  of  the  barren  and  silent  waters  I 
had  to  voyage  over,  until  both  grasshop- 
per and  linnet  disappeared ;  and,  as  if  I 
were  already  come  to  tbe'  moment  of  my 
departure,  I  wrung  my  hands  with  a  ges- 
ture of  despair,  and  turned  away  my  mce 
from  Humphrey's  scrutiny. 

"  What  ails  my  little  woman  now  ?"  he 
asked,  in  the  lowered,  modulated  tone  he 
reserved  for  me,  and  only  used  to  me  upon 
rare  occasions.  ^*  What  does  all  this  trou- 
ble mean  at  this  particular  moment  ?" 

«  Oh,  nothing!'*  I  sobbed ; "  only  foolish- 
ishness.  I  feel  so  tossed  about  from  coun- 
try  to  country ;  and  I  want  to  be  at  rest 
somewhere.  It  is  so  peaceful  here!  I 
don't  want  to  leave  these  singing-birds, 
and  this  long,  pleasant  dusk.  I  like  Eng- 
land best  now.  I  found  it  out  this  morn- 
ing in  church  when  we  read,  ^  forget  also 
thme  own  people,  and  thy  father's  house.' 
Fve  done  it,  Cousin  Humphrey ;  and,  oh, 
I  amso  afraid  of  that  long  voyage  alone  1'^ 

^  Is  there  nothing  else  you  do  not  v^ant 
to  leave?"  asked  the  same  low,  tender 
voice. 

^^  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  leave  ^ou  I*'  I  said 
recklessly;  ^^at  least  not  just  yet.  I 
should  liKe  to  stay  till  you  were  settled  at 
Russett  Farm,  so  that  I  might  know  the 
rooms  you  were  living  in  when  lam  away 
in  the  colony.  I  could  be  of  some  use  to 
you  now.  Cousin  Humphrey ;  I  oould  help* 
yott  now  that  yon  are  going  to  be  a  poor 
man." 

'^  Tory,  if  you  are  to  stay  an^  longer 
with  me,  it  can  only  be  as  my  wife." 

I  did  not  mote  or  speak,  but  sat  like  a 
statue,  looking  stnught  forward  at  the 
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sheaves  of  corn.  There  was  a  breathless 
pause,  for  the  birds  had  finished  singing, 
and  the  swallows,  fled  to  distant  fields, 
were  only  just  visible  against  the  evening 
sky.  The  only  soi]|nd  was  the  tiny  rustling 
of  the  poplar-leaves  overhead,  clapping 
continuously  together  with  a  small,  cheery 
murmur  of  appjaose. 

*'  Stand  up,  Tory,  and  look  at  me,"  said 
Humphrey. 

I  obeyed  him.  His  face  was  anxious 
and  overcast,  and  hi^  eyes  met  mine  with 
a  keen  and  penetrating  caze.  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  to  him,  and  he  grasped  it  in 
both  of  his. 

^'  Don't  let  me  be  a  selfish  scoundrel, 
Tory,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance ; 
*^  don't  let  me  take  advantage  of  your  im- 
pulsive nature.  God  knows,  till  Lavina 
jilted  me,  I  never  thought  of  this ;  never 
felt  what  a  void  there  would  be  in  my  life 
when  my  little  Australian  was  gone  back 
to  her  colony.  But  I  found  it  out  when 
I  discovered  that  I  was  not  unhappy  at 
I^vinia's  desertion.  It  is  this  simple,  wild, 
untaught,  unfettered  little  Linnet,  that 
was  nestling  down  in  my  heart,  and  mak- 
ing the  music  of  home  for  me.  I  ^U 
miss  you  every  hour  of  the  day ;  every 
time  I  cross  my  fields ;  every  moment  X 
spend  alone  in  my  library.'* 

"  I  will  not  go,"  I  murmured. 

"  My  darling,  you  have  made  one  mis- 
take in  your  generous,  impetuous  youth. 
Bemember,  I  am  an  old  man  compared  to 
you;  impoverished  now;  rejected,  too, 
by  the  woman  betrothed  to  me  for  years» 
Tory,  be  careful  how  you  answer  me." 

"  I  don't  like  young  men,"  I  answered ; 
and  Mr.  Grainger  laughed  at  my  earnest- 
ness, a  laugh  full  of  triumph  and.  satisfac- 
tion ;  '^  and  I  hate  being  gjand  and  formal 
and  rich ;  and,  oh,  I  shau  enjoy  Lavinia's 
knowing  that  she  has  not  broken  vour 
heart.  I  shaU  make  such  a  good  rarm* 
er's  wife;  and  you  will  love  me  all  my 
life  long." 

.  The  twilight,  lingering  as  it  was,  had 
quite  died  away  before  we  moved ;  and 
tnen,  as  we  walked  home  thi*ough  the 
dark,  Humphrey's  arm  carefully  round  me 
lest  I  should  stumble,  I  began  to  tremble 
for  the  effect  our  communication  would 


have  upon  Miss  Grainger.  In  the  hall  I 
paused,  and  looking  timidly  up  to  him,  I 
asked,  in  a  whisper :  ^^  How  ever  are  we 
to  tell  Eliza  ?" 

'^  Let  U8  do  it  at  once,"  he  said  promptly. 

She  was  studying  the  e<^uinoctial  gales 
when  we  entered  the  drawing-room ;  and 
Humphrey,  leading  me  to  her  with  some- 
thing of  the  grave  deference  of  his  o\4, 
manner  to  Lavinia,  informed  her  that  I 
had  done  him  the  honor  to  accept  him  as 
a  suitor.  She  did  not  comprehend  himat 
first ;  but  when  the  truth  dawned  upon 
her,  she  saw  in.  it  only  a  triumph  over 
Lavinia,  and  she  earnestly  entreated  thai 
we  would  be  married  before  that  treacly 
erous  creature.  The  next  day  she  wrote 
to  Lavinia's  aunt,  who  was  of  some  re- 
mote degree  of  consan|^uinity,  and  gave 
her  a  highly  eulogistic  description  of 
Humphrey's  bride — '^  a  young  lady  quite 
after  my  own  heart,  from  the  colony  of 
Australia,  whose  brothers  are  two  of  the 
leading  men  of  Sydney;  and  who  will 
come  into  possession  of  a  very  large. pro* 
perty,  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  estimable 
father,  as  soon  as  she  is  of  age.  Mjr  bro- 
ther Humphrey  justly  considers  himself 
the  happiest  of  men." 

We  were  married,  and  settled  at  Rub* 
se^  Farm  before  Rowland  Grainger  r^ 
turned.  Never  did  a  fastidious,  preju- 
diced gentlewoman  suffer  a  greater  agony 
of  dismay  than  did  Miaa  Qraiqger,  when 
unexpectedly  one  day  the  master  of  Sher- 
wooa  Manor  presented  himself  before  her 
— a  brawny,  stalwart  frame,  attired  in  a 
blue  Guernsey  frock  belted  round  the 
waist,  and  a  bearded,  weather-beaten  face^ 
round  which  the  hair  fell  'm  shaggy  Iockfl» 
But  Rowland  proved  better  than  we  e^ 
pected.  He  subsided  into  a  self-contained| 
rather  qniet,  and  respectable  country  gen- 
tleman, not  at  all  diificult  to  live  with,  a^ 
Eliza  proved,  for  she  cpntinaed  to  reign 
as  lady-paramount  at  Sherwood  Manor  | 
and.  Rowland  was  never  weary  of  nar* 
rating  to  her  the  most  extraordiniiry  sto- 
ries of  that  long  episode  in  his  life  which 
he  had  spent  very  far  away  frpm  the  sa^ 
domestic  circle  of  anxious  relatives,  who 
would  have  rejoiced  in  soanning  every  st^ 
of  his  path  from  his  cradle  to  nis  grave*. 
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CAPTAIN     SPEKE     AND     CAPTAIN     GRANT. 


Wb  present  to  oar  readers  this  month 
the  well-eDgrayed  portraits  of  these  re- 
nowned explorers  of  Africa,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  their  persons  we  are  quite  sure 
their  portraits  will  receive  a  cordial  wel- 
come. Their  arrival  in  England  was  h«l- 
ed  with  demonstrations  of  joy.  A  special 
meetineof  the  Royal  Oeoeraphical  Society 
was  held  at  Burlington  House  on  the  2d 
of  July.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  presid- 
ed. The  house  was  densely  crowded, 
and  inany  ladies  werepresent,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Uaptains  Speke  and 
Grant  could  make  their  way  to  the  plat- 
form. On  being  recognized  they  were 
greeted  with  hearty  and  reiterated  cheers. 
Their  skill,  courage,  and  enterprise  have 
solved  a  problem  of  which  Homer  speaks, 
ooBcerning  which  Herodotus  ofibred  in- 

gmous  speculations,  in  which  will  be 
ind  strange  germs  of  fact  which  baffled 
Alexander  and  gave  Nero  occupation.  At 
this  great  meeting  Captain  Speke  gave 
the  fdlowing  account  of  his  travels.  He 
said: 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  extent 
and  character  of  this  great  river — the 
Nile— Ksompared  with  its  tributaries,  with- 
in the  limits  of  actual  inspection  by  my- 
self, I  will  first  treat  of  its  head,  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza,  from  its  southern  extrem- 
ity-—which  I  found  bv  astronomical  obser^ 
▼ation  in  1858  to  be  close  on  three  degrees 
0ovth  of  the  equator-^and  gradually  bring 
it  down  to  its  point  of  debouchure  in  the 
Mediteranean  Sea,  thirtjrH>nede^ees  north 
of  the  equator,  by  which  it  will  be  seen 
the  Nile  represents,  considering  it  lies  al- 
most in  one  direct  line  from  south  to  north, 
a  total,  in  round  numbers,  of  two  thou- 
sand miles  ^geographical  rectilinear)  in 
length,  and  is  therefore  nearly  one  tenth 
the  circumference  of  the  globe.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  my  ob- 
servations respecting  this  great  river  are 
not  the  result  of  one  exp^tion,  but  of 
two ;  that  I  have  not  actually  followed  its 
banks  from  head  to  foot,  but  have  tracked 
it  down,  occasionally  touching  on  it,  and 
even  navigating  it  as  occasion  offered, 
for  the  barbarous  nature  of  the  African 


forbids  the  traveler  doing  as  he  likes; 
therefore,  to  give  frill  weight  to  any  infer- 
ences I  may  draw,  deduced  from  what  I 
have  onl jr  seen  in  part,  I  will  blend  native 
information   with  my  own  experiences, 
and  in  doing  so,  shall  nope  to  teach  others 
what  I  know,  and  beyond  that,  what  I 
believe  myself.    In  the  jear  1858,  when 
I  discovered  the  Victoria  Lake,  which  is 
the  great  reservoir  of  the  Nile,  I  found  it 
a  large  sheet  of  sweet  water  lying  on  the 
main  level,  or   from  three  thousand  to 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level  of 
the  great  interior  plateau  of  equatorial 
Africa,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  the 
source  of  some  great  river ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  I  at  once  felt  certain  in  my 
own  mind  it  was  the  source  of  the  Nil^ 
and  noted  it  accordingly.    To  add  to  this 
impression  the  natives,  who  there  only 
know  it  by  the  name  of  Nyanza,  which 
equally  means  lake,  pond,  and  river,  de- 
scribed its  extension  m  this  confused  man- 
ner to  the  northward  as  being  boundless, 
while  its  breadth  really — ^in  fiict  its  cir- 
cumference— was  enormous;  greater,  if 
anything,  on  the  east  than  on  its  western 
siae,  for  the  negro  informants  knew  the 
names  of  all  the  countries  surrounding  the 
lake,  and  must,  had  they  understood  the 
value  of  geographical  definitions,  haye 
been  able  to  separate  the  River  Nile  from 
the  Nyanza,  and  to  reduce  their  explora- 
tions   to    any  common    understanding. 
Other  informants — ^Arab  merchants  and 
their  slaves,  residents  of  Zanzibar,  who 
penetrate  Africa  in  quest  of  ivory,  who 
had  completed  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
Nyanza,  not  individually  but  separately, 
some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other 
— assured  me  the  Nyanza  was  the  source 
of  some  great  river.  They  knew  not  what, 
though  they  had  heard  confused  accounts 
from  the  natives  living  on  the  equator  of  the 
European  ivory  merchants  who  frequent- 
ed the  Nile  in  vessds  at  five  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  had  further  heard  through 
the  same  channel  that  with  the  rising  of 
the  Nile,  and  consequently  the  violence  of 
its  waters,  islands  were  floated  down  its 
surfiMse,  which  really  is  the  case,  not  com- 
posed of  earth  ana  stone,  but  tangled 
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roots  of  trees,  rush,  and  grass,  with  even 
sometimes  huts  upon  them,  which,  other- 
wise undistarhed,  are  torn  awa^  by  the 
violence  of  the  stream,  and  earned  down 
perfect  floating  islands.  Then,  again, 
these  men  described  the  territory  between 
the  Nile  and  Asua  rivers  as  an  island  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  land  comprising  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Kittara,  according  to 
their  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  an  isl- 
and, also  being  nearly  circumscribed  by 
the  Kitangule  and  Luta  Nzige  rivers,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lake  Nyanza  and 
ihe  Nile.  No  merchants,  however,  had 
crossed  the  first  parallel  of  north  latitude  ^ 
none  understood  geography.  They  heard 
what  the  natives  said,  but  could  not  fully 
comprehend  them,  and  thus  it  was  that  a 
doubt  still  existed  in  every  body's  mind 
but  my  own  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Nile, 
which  no  one  would  believe  until  I  went 
again  and  turned  the  river  down  from 
head  to  mouth. 

Had  I  been  all  alone  in  this  first  expe* 
dition  I  should  have  settled  the  Nile  in 
1859,  by  traveling  from  Unyanyembi  to 
Uganda  with  an  Indian  merchant,  Musor 
Mzuri,  who  was  prepared  to  go  there; 
but  my  proposal  having  been  negatived 
by  the  chief  of  the  expedition,  who  was 
sick  at  the  time  and  tired  with  the  jour- 
ney, I  returned  to  England,  and  to  my 
inexpressible  delight,  the  very  first  day 
after  my  arrival  here,  found  in  Sir  Rod- 
erick Impey  Murchison  a  warm  ad- 
vocate ana  proposer  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  to  complete  what  I  had 
before  begun,  and,  as  may  be  imagined, 
I  could  not  rest  satisfied  until  the  world 
accepted  my  own  views,  happily  now  veri- 
fied by  indisputable  means  of  actual  in- 
spection and  astronomical  observation, 
that  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  Nile.  Suffice  it  now  to 
say,  after  returning  to  Unyanyembi,  (the 
old  point,)  three  degrees  south  of  the  lake, 
in  1861, 1  struck  upon  a  new  route,  which 
I  imagined,  from  the  unsophisticated  de- 
positions of  the  ivory  merchants,  would 
lead  me  to  a  creek  on  the  westerly  flank  of 
the  Nyanza,8ituated  on  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  Karaguve,  Geographical  definitions 
were  here  again  found  wanting ;  for  in- 
stead of  a  creek  to  the  great  lake  appear- 
ing, a  new  lake  was  found  called  Luero, 
(white,)  or  Lake  of  Urigi,  which  formerly 
appeared  to  have  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  water,  but  is  now  fast  drying 
up.  Its  head  lies  in  Urundi,  and,  circling 
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round  the  south  and  east  flanks  of  Kara- 
gnv6,  in  form  of  a  mountain  valley,  is 
subsequently  drained  by  the  Kitangule 
river  into  the  Nyanza,  but  not  in  suflicient 
quantity  to  make  any  sensible  impression 
on  the  perennial  contents  of  the  Nyanza 
Ibasin.  It  is  to  the  west  and  north  of  Ka- 
raguv6  that  the  lake  receives  its  greatest 
terrestrial  supply  of  water,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Kitangule  river,  which, 
in  druning  the  aforesaid  Luero-Io-Urigi, 
drains  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  many 
minor  lakes,  as  the  Akeuyard,  in  Urundi ; 
the  Luckurow,  which  is  the  second  of  a 
chain  with  the  Akeuyard ;  the  Ingend 
and  Karaguve;  and  the  little  Winder- 
mere, which,  in  Karaguve,  lies  below  the 
capital  on  its  south-eastern  comer.  None 
of  these  lakes  are  large — mere  puddles  in 
comparison  to  the  great  Victoria  Nyanza ; 
but  still  the  Kitangule  river,  after  receiv- 
ing all  their  contributions,  is  a  noble  river, 
low  sunk  like  a  huge  canal,  about  eighty 
yards  across,  with  a  velocity  of  about  four 
miles  an  hour,  which  appears  equal  to  the 
Nile  itself  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  the 
lake  by  the  Ripon  Falls.  The  question 
naturally  suggests  itself,  what  forms  these 
lakes?  whence  originate  their  waters? 
It  is  simply  this :  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  in  which  they  lie,  encircling  the 
northern  end,  and  the  Tanganyika  Lake, 
are  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  rainy 
zone,  where  I  observed,  in  1862,  no  less 
than  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  days 
out  of  the  year  were  more  or  less  wet 
days.  Mashonde«  in  the  upper  portion  of 
Uganda,  is  the  first  place  where,  in  this 
second  expedition,  I  obtained  a  view  of 
the  Victoria  Lake,  called  in  these  more 
northern  countries  Lueru,  white — ^lo  (of) — 
Luta  (dead)  Nzige  (locust,)  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reputed  fact  that  flights  of 
locusts,  in  endeavoring  to  cross  these  wa- 
ters, have  dropped  down  from  fatigue, 
unable  to  accomplish  such  an  extended 
journey  on  wing,  and,  perishing  in  the 
lake,  have  been  found  dead  in  dense 
masses  by  the  boatmen.  But,  like  the 
word  Nyanza,  it  is  also  applied  to  the 
Nile  and  its  tributaries,  conibunding  all 
inquiry.  For  instance,  the  Waganda — 
who  know  of  the  Nile  and  the  Little  Luta 
Nzige,  a  semi-lake  tributary  to  it,  flanking 
the  northern  boundary  of  Ungoro,  that  be- 
ing the  extent  as  to  the  instances  of  the 
dead  locusts — say  at  once  Uganda,  con- 
joined with  UnTOro,  is  an  island,  so  that 
a  man  may  wa^  for  months  and  never 
17 
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see  the  end  of  it  The  whole  is  likewise 
ealled  Nyanza  there ;  for,  oa  mtght  be  ex* 
pected  in  conntries  where  no  literature  is 
known,  nor  knowledge  songht  beyond  the 
actaal  requirements  of  domestic  life,  the 
people  are  satisfied  with  local  name^ 
never  troubling  their  heads  with  general 
specific  ones.  This  is  the  explorer's 
greatest  difficulty  in  endeayoring  to  put 
together  the  information  which  he  hears, 
though  it  may  be  overooiue  by  close  ques- 
tioning, even  better  with  the  natives  than 
with  the  Arabs ;  tor  whilst  the  former  re- 
gard all  rivers  flowing,  as  we  do,  from 
nead  to  mouth,  the  Arab  invariably  says 
it  goes  from  mduth  to  head.  In  a  south- 
erly direction  the  Waganda  boatmen  go 
as  far  as  the  Island  Ukerewe,  which  I  saw 
on  my  first  journey  to  Muansaat,  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake ;  and  to 
the  eastward  beyond  the  escape  of  the 
Nile,  to  the  north-eastern  comer  of  Vic- 
toria Lake,  where  by  a  strait  they  gain 
access  to  another  lake  in  quest  of  salt, 
possibly  the  Baringo  of  Dr.  &raph,  which 
ne,  from  information  gained  through  the 
natives,  called  Salt  Lake,  most  likely  be- 
cause there  are  salt  islands  in  it ;  which 
reasoning  I  deduce  from  the  fact  that  on 
my  former  expedition,  when  the  Arabs 
first  spoke  to  me  of  the  Little  Luta  Nzige, 
they  described  it  as  a  salt  lake  belonging 
to  the  Great  Nyanza ;  yet  not  belonging 
to,  it  when  further  pressed  upon  the  suf 
ject.  The  Great  Nyanza  waters  were 
purely  fresh  and  sweet.  They,  (the 
Arabs,)  like  Dr.  Kraph,  merely  narrated 
what  they  heard.  As  salt  islands  were 
visited  by  the  natives  in  search  of  that 
mineral,  the  surrounding  waters  naturally 
were  considered  salt  by  them,  deprived  as 
they  were  of  those  connecting  links, 
which  included  the  whole  area  of  ground 
under  consideration  within  the  limits  of 
the  drainage  system  of  the  Nile. 

The  Arabs,  it  is  now  very  clear,  had 
heard  of  every  thing  in  connection  with 
the  Nile ;  but  from  not  being  cognizant 
with  the  science  of  philosophical  geo- 
graphy were  unable  to  connect  what  they 
had  gleaned  in  detached  fragments  from 
it.  Dr.  Kraph  further  tells  us  of  a  river 
trending  from  the  river  Nowey  by  Mount 
K<Bnio  toward  the  Nile.  If  such  is  the 
case  it  must  be  a  feeder  to  the  Baringo, 
whose  waters  pass  off  by  the  Asua  river 
into  the  Nile,  tor  the  wnole  country  im- 
mediately on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Vic- 
toria Nyanza  is  said  by  the  Arabs,  who 


have  traversed  it  for  ivory,  to  be  covered 
with  low,  rolling  hills,  intersected  only  by 
small  streams  and  nullahs  firom  this  point 
in  Muanza  to  the  side  stream,  which  is 
situated  on  the  equator^  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Turn- 
ing now  again  to  the  Mas-horde,  and 
proceeding  north  along  the  bending  coast 
of  Nyanza  to  the  valley  of  Kalonga, 
which,  being  situated  on  the  equator,  the 
lake  is  constantly  in  view.  The  land 
above  the  lake  is  beautiful,  composed  of 
low  sandstone  hills,  scoured  down  by  small 
streams,  the  effect  of  constant  rains,  grown 
all  over  by  gigantic  grass,  except  where 
the  numerous  villagers  have  supplanted 
it  by  cultivation,  or  on  the  deltas  where 
mighty  trees,  tall  and  straight  as  the  blue 
gums  of  Australia,  usurp  the  right  of 
vegetation.  The  bed  of  the  Nyanza  has 
shrunk  from  its  original  dimensions,  as 
we  saw  in  the  case  of  the  Urigi  Lake ; 
and  the  moorlands  immediately  surround* 
ing  are  covered  with  a  network  of  large 
rush  drains,  with  boggy  bottoms,  as  many 
as  one  to  every  mile,  even  counting  from 
the  Eitanqula,  which  of  itself  was  obvi- 
ously at  one  period  a  much  fuller  stream 
than  at  the  present  day,  when  the  old 
bed  was  on  the  level  of  the  present  surface 
of  the  water,  and  its  breadth  was  double 
that  which  now  exists.  The  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  are  wearing  down,  and  so  is 
Africa.  Crossing  the  equator,  altogether 
the  conformation  of  the  land  appeared 
much  the  same,  but  increased  in  beauty ; 
the  drainage  system  was  found  the  op« 
posite,  clearly  showing  we  were  on  the 
north  slope  of  Africa.  One  stream,  the 
Mwerango,  of  moderate  dimensions,  said 
to  arise  in  the  lake,  flowed  north  and 
joined  the  Nile  in  the  kingdom  of  Uni- 
goro,  where  its  name  is  changed  to  Kafu ; 
or  another  stream,  the  Luagevri,  followed 
its  example;  and  then,  still  further  on 
from  the  center  of .  the  coast  of  Lake 
Nyanza,  issued  the  parent  stream  of  the 
Nile,  flowing  over  rocks  of  igneous  char- 
acter twelve  feet  high,  which,  as  the 
natives,  and  also  some  Arabs,  simply  de- 
signate by  the  simple  name  of  stones,  I 
have  done  myself  the  honor  to  christen 
the  Ripon  Falls,  afler  his  lordship,  who 
was  the  president  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  when  the  expedition  was  set 
on  foot.  The  escape  of  the  Nyanza 
waters,  twenty  miles  north  of  the  equator, 
is  the  only  one  accurately  inspected,  ow- 
ing to  the  barbarous  restrictions  placed 
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on  visitors  by  the  King  of  Uganda  for  the 
supposed  maintenance  of  his  dignity ;  but 
it  mattered  not,  as  by  following  the  Nile 
we  saw  the  junction  of  both  the  Kafh 
and  Asua  rivers,  and  crossed  Luagevri 
immediately  before  its  place  of  junction. 
Now  proceeding  down  the  Nile  from  the 
Ripon  Falls,  the  river  first  bisects  the 
sandstone  continued  hills,  which  extend 
into  Usuoga  above  the  coast-line  of  the 
lake,  and  rushes  along  north  with  moun- 
tain-torrent beauty,  and  then,  having 
passed  these  hills,  of  no  great  extent,  it 
turned  through  long  flats  more  like  a  lake 
than  a  river,  where,  in  Ungyoso,  it  was  in- 
creased by  the  contribution  of  the  Kafu 
and  .the  Luagevri,  and  continued  in  this 
navigable  form  to  the  Karina  Palls  in 
Chopi,  where  again,"  the  land  dropping 
suddenly  to  the  westward,  we  saw  the 
rJver  rushing  along  with  boisterous  vio- 
lence, but  would  not  follow  it  owing  to 
the  war  which  lay  upon  the  track.  It 
was  indeed  a  pity,  for  not  sixty  miles 
from  where  we  stood,  by  common  report, 
the  Little  Luta  Nzige,  which  I  had  taken 
so  much  trouble  in  tracing  down  its  course 
from  the  Lunse  Montes  with  its  salt  isl- 
ands in  it,  joined  the  Nile.  The  old  river 
was  next  met  with  in  the  Madi  country, 
due  north  of  the  Karina  Falls,  where  it 
still  bore  the  unmistakable  character  of 
the  Nile — long  flats,  long  rapids.  The 
southern  half  of  the  Madi  was  a  flat  ex- 
tending, we  believe,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Little  Luta  Nzige ;  the  north,  a  rapid 
extending  down  to  the  navigable  Nile — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Nile  which  is  navigable 
its  entire  length  during  the  period  of  its 
flooding ;  and  here  it  was  the  Asua  river, 
of  which  we  had  heard,  draining  from  the 
north-east  comer  of  Victoria  Lake,  joins 
— in  a  rainy  season  an  important  feeder, 
but  when  low  fordable.  The  rest  of  the 
Nile,  considering  it  is  navigated,  really 
ought  to  be  well  known ;  but  it  is  not 
so;  as  no  one  has  yet  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  place  udometers  on  its  various 
branches,  by  which  we  might  know  the 

Eerennial  amount  of  water  drained  away 
y  each  eyery  year,  and  from  want  of 
which  it  appears  to  me — who  have  seen 
them  all  m  their  dry  season,  the  best 
time  for  judging  their  various  degrees  of 
magnitude — great  misconceptions  have 
taken  place.  To  these  branches,  then,  more 
particularly,  I  wish  to  draw  attention ; 
noticing  only  that  the  Nile — the  White 
river,  as  it  is  called — in  its  south  bearings, 


carries  the  palm  with  it  in  all  instances, 
and  its  branching  throughout  has  been  so 
often  described,  especially  to  the  junction 
of  the  Blue  river.  The  first  great  affluent, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
remark  on  the  left  of  the  Nile,  is  the  Bakr 
el  Ghazal.  It  joins  on  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  diminutive  lake  at  the  sharp 
elbow  of  the  Nile,  without  any  visible 
stream  of  its  own,  whilst  the  great  river 
winds  round  with  considerable  velocity, 
carrying,  as  I  have  said,  the  palm  with  it. 
The  second  affluent  in  order  of  position, 
which  with  all  the  others  is  on  the  right 
of  the  Nile,  is  the  Geraffee  river,  swirl- 
ing with  considerable  stream  and  grace- 
ful round  into  the  parent  Nile.  Its  mag- 
nitude and  general  appearance  is  like  that 
of  a  first-class  canal,  inferior  to  the  Kitan- 
gul6  river,  although  not  so  much  as  equal 
in  quantity  of  fluid  to  one  third  of  the  Nile 
at  its  point  of  junction.  It  is  navigable  to 
a  great  distanc>e  south,  but  where  it  comes 
from  nobody  knows.  It  can  not  be  called 
a  mountain  river,  as  we  found  it  full  of 
rosets  floating  on  its  surface  as  in*  the 
Nile,  evidently  showing  that  both  the 
trunk  and  the  branch  are  subjected  to 
the  same  effects  of  sluggish  flats  and  rap- 
ids. Indeed,  its  character  suggests  the 
possibility  of  its  emanating  in  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  although  it  most  surely  is  fed  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  minor  branches 
from  the  Great  Eastern  mountain  chain. 
The  third  is  the  Southern  Sobat  river, 
which  was  full  and  navigable.  In  breadth 
it  is  greater  than  the  Geraffee  river,  but 
less  in  rapidity,  so  that  we  may  infer  their 
perennial  contents  are  much  the  same. 
Unfortunately,  the  Northern  Sobat  was 
passed  without  our  knowledge,  which, 
also  being  navigable,  would  make  the  Up- 
per Sobat,  that  is  to  say,  the  Sobat  above 
the  Delta,  of  far  greater  magnitude  than 
the  Geraffee,  unless,  indeed,  the  three 
streams  may  be  one  river  still  further 
south,  when,  in  its  combination  the  com- 
parison would  have  to  be  drawn  with  the 
Nile  above,  it  would  be  very  nearly  equal ; 
for  the  Nile,  with  these  additions,  has 
scarcely  doubled  its  importance,  consider- 
ed as  it  was  seen  from  above,  entering  the 
Bakr  el  Ghazal.  The  Blue  river  was  long 
assumed  to  be  the  Nile  only  because  the 
perennial  powers  were  never  tested.  It 
appears  it  is  a  mountain  stream,  emanat- 
ing in  the  country  without  the  rainy  zone, 
but  subject  to  the  influence  of  tropical 
rains  and  droughts ;  at  one  time  full,  and 
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empt J  at  another,  so  shallow  as  to  be  ford- 
able.  The  suspicion,  therefore,  that  it  was 
the  Nile  must  of  itself  appear  absurd,  for 
its  waters,  during  the  droughty  seasons, 
would  be  absorbed  long  before  they  reach- 
ed the  sea.  But,  apart  from  this  feature 
of  the  amount  of  the  Blue  river,  the  Nile 
runs  like  a  sluice  in  its  wonted  course ; 
while  the  Blue  river,  conjoining  with  the 
Gerafee  and  Sobat,  describes  a  graceful 
sweep.  The  Alhara,  which  is  the  last,  is 
in  all  respects  like  the  Blue,  only  smaller. 
With  one  more  remark  I  will  conclude. 
In  the  height  of  the  dry  season  in  the 
White  river  the  Blue  is  freely  navigated, 
owing  to  the  great  accessions  of  the  Ge- 
raffee  and  Sobat  rivers ;  but  below  the  Blue 
and  Alhara  rivers  to  the  sea  the  sand-banks 
obstruct  further  passage.  There  is  one 
thing  that  I  have  left  unstated,  and  that  is 
the  ract  that,  on  my  return,  the  first  Eng- 
lishman I  met  was  Mr.  Baker,  with  whose 
name  you  were  already  acquainted,  come 
up  for  the  purpose  of  helping  us  out  of  a 
scrape  if  we  had  got  into  one.  Mr.  Baker, 
hearing  that  there  was  one  branch  of  the 
river  that  I  had  not  explored,  went  on  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  for  it ;  and  I  trust 
that  before  another  year  is  out  we  shall 
see  him  back  to  tell  us  all  about  it.  An^ 
other  remarkable  event  was  that  three 
ladies  came  up  to  meet  me ;  but,  one  hav- 
ing been  taken  ill,  Miss  Tinney  and  her 
mother  went  up  the  river  to  satisfy  their 
desire  for  ^geographical  knowledge.  I 
endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  return, 
and  subsequently  wrote  them  a  letter  en- 
treating them  to  give  up  their  journey, 
with  what  result  remains  to  be  shown.  If 
the  remaming  branch  is  not  explored  by 
these  parties,  why,  I  shall  have  to  do  the 
work  myself.  • 

In  continuation  of  the  subject,  at  the 
request  of  the  meeting,  Captain  Speke  fur- 
ther said : 

In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of 
the  president  he  proceeded  to  give  some 
of  the  more  interesting  details  connected 
with  his  journey.  These  statements  he 
prefaced  by  a  few  general  remarks  respect- 
ing the  physical  geography,  the  flora,  and 
fauna,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  vast 
African  continent.  Li  a  very  dear  and 
lucid  manner  he  described  a  few  of  the  in- 
teresting events  in  his  journey  from  Zan- 
zibar through  Uzaramo,  Usagara,  TJcoco, 
iVrGunda,  Unyamwezi,  and  Uzinza.  Thbse 
portions  of  his  narrative  in  which  the 
greatest  interest  was  displayed  were  those 


which  referred  to  the  negro  territories 
bordering  close  upon  the  great  lake  which 
had  been  so  successfully  tracked  as  the 
source  of  the  Nile.  Describing  his  ad- 
ventures in  Uganda,  he  said  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  getting  persons  to  ac- 
company him.  Of  two  men  who  had  trav* 
eled  with  them  some  time,  one  expressed 
himself  willing  to  go,  and  the  other  was 
iealous  at  his  companion  having  any  thing 
like  superiority  over  him.  All  these  men 
have  tiieir  feelings  of  pride;  they  have 
their  own  standing  and  rank  just  as  we 
have  among  ourselves.  At  last  he  decid- 
ed to  take  Barakko  with  him,  because  he 
had  hitherto  found  him  a  faithful  and  re- 
liable servant ;  but  after  a  short  distance 
only  had  been  got  over  he  found,  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  the  native  would  ac- 
company him  no  further,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Sorombo,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  kinffdom  of  Uzina.  There  was 
no  resource  left  but  to  reorganize  the  ex- 
pedition, but  this  was  no  easy  matter. 
The  Arabs  in  this  part  had  a  dislike  to 
him,  and  were  suspicious  of  his  real  inten- 
tions ;  but  at  last  he  succeeded  in  finding 
one  black  man  who  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  aid  him  in  his  journey.  The  na- 
tives of  these  parts  are  tall  and  gaunt,  and 
are  certainly  very  superior  to  the  common 
negro.  The  travelers  were  looked  upon 
by  the  natives  in  this  part  as  magicians. 
It  happened  while  he  was  there  that  the 
King  of  Uganda  had  received  some  officers 
who  had  come  on  a  mission  from  a  neigh- 
boring king  to  solicit  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  for  their  master.  These  pleui- 
potentaries  told  the  king  that  their  mas- 
ter was  one  of  the  mightiest  of  all  the 
kings  on  earth,  and  if  his  prayer  were  not 
granted  a  dire  and  terrible  vengeance 
would  he  take.  The  King  of  Uganda  did 
more  for  the  exploring  party  than  any 
other  king  in  the  country*  His  influence 
was  so  great  that  it  did  not,  in  fact,  leave 
them  until  they  got  to  Lake  Nyanza  itself. 
After  leaving  this  kingdom,  Captains 
Speke  and  Grant  came  to  the  delightful 
Mountaios  of  the  Moon,  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  King  of  Nnandf.  One  of 
these  hills  he  estimated  to  be  at  least  ten 
thousand  feet  high,  judging  from  the  im- 
mense altitude  which  they  appeared  to  be 
at  the  great  distance  where  he  saw  them 
towering  in  the  clouds  above  every  thing 
else.  The  country  was  indeed  a  land  of 
pleasure.  He  had  come  through  a  laud 
of  persecution,  and  now  heartily  appreci- 
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ated  the  change.  The  country  was  mar- 
reloasly  fine,  and  he  could  not  have  be- 
lieved that  there  was  any  thing  like  it  in 
the  heart  of  Africa.  Captain  Grant  and 
myself  received  at  the  hand  of  the  king 
every  possible  consideration,  who,  when 
he  first  heard  of  our  intention  to  go 
northward,  was,  however,  much  opposed, 
and  endeavored  to  dissuade  us  from  it  by 
every  argument  in  his  power.  The  king 
was  a  most  intelligent  and  inquiring  man. 
His  majesty  asked  questions  about  the 
geography  of  the  world,  and  especially 
about  the  north,  and  was  astonished  to 
hear  of  the  land  surrounded  by  water. 
He  asked  about  the  stars  and  sun,  and 
what  became  of  the  old  suns  and  moons. 
His  anxious  desire  was  to  obtain  know- 
ledge upon  every  topic  which  came  under 
his  notice.  The  king  had  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  white  people, 
and  wished  to  know  from  us  whether  it 
was  not  BO  great  that,  if  we  chose,  we 
could  blow  up  Africa.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  while  in  this  kingdom  without 
going  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  king;  and 
many  strange  stories  were  told  which  he 
could  not  now  remember.  This  amiable 
king  gave  him  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, including  all  that  about  the  system 
of  lakes  and  nvers  draining  into  the  Nile, 
and  others  rising  in  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  and  in  Uganda.  Indeed,  from  this 
information  he  was  enabled  to  send  home 
a  map  very  nearly  as  good  as  that  which 
he  had  since  been  able  to  prepare  after 
his  journey  to  the  Nyanza.  We  went 
out  shooting  together,  and  sometimes  his 
sons  accompanied  him,  and  they  always 
acted  in  the  most  courteous  and,  he 
would  say,  gentlemanly  manner.  If  he 
shot  a  rhinoceros,  they  would  come  up 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  success, 
shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand. 

When  about  to  resume  his  journey,  the 
king  sent  an  officer  to  the  King  of  Ugan- 
da, informing  him  of  his  wish  to  visit  the 
country,  and  praying  his  brother  poten- 
tate to  afford  every  facility  in  his  power. 
But  he  still  did  not  wish  him  to  pass  to 
the  northward.  His  conduct  in  this  re- 
spect seemed  very  strange,  and  was  the 
only  thing,  in  fact,  that  was  not  agreeable 
during  his  stay  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. "The  gallant  speaker  referred  to  the 
illness  which  had  overtaken  his  fellow- 
traveler,  Captain  Grant,  at  this  stage  of 
the  journey,  and  proceeded  to  give  some 
interestmg  accounts  of  his  visit  to  and  re- 


ception by  another  sable  monarch  in  the 
territory  adjoining.  Here  he  was  sur^jriscd 
at  the  neatness  and  tidiness  of  the  people, 
the  manner  in  which  they  deported  them 
selves,  and  the  stylo  of  the  native  dress, 
which,  he  said,  would  not  disgrace  a  fash- 
ionable promenade  in  London.  These 
people  of  Uganda  were  a  most  superior 
set.  The  king  had  prepared  a  grand  re- 
ception for  him.  On  arriving  at  the  place 
indicated,  he  found  the  palace  filled  with 
men  and  women ;  cattle  were  being  led 
about  the  approaches  to  the  palace ;  there 
were  bands  of  musicians,  and  a  great  dis- 
play of  public  rejoicing.  When  he  reach- 
ed the  front  of  the  palace  the  king  had 
not  arrived,  and  he  was  requested  to  sit 
upon  the  ground  and  wait  the  king's  lei- 
sure, for  his  majesty  was  dressing.  This, 
however,  he  declined  to  do,  and  walked 
back  to  his  camp.  The  reason  he  did  not 
sit  down  upon  the  ground  was  that  he 
was  anxious  to  assert  a  high  position,  and 
to  obtain  influence  among  the  people, 
which  might  be  useful  to  him  in  his  fu- 
ture travels.  When  the  king  arrived 
and  found  that  the  Englishman  had  gone, 
he  sent  an  officer  to  summon  him  back, 
and  when  he  returned  he  explained  to 
the  king  that  he  did  not  like  to  sit 
upon  the  ground,  and  that  it  was  little 
better  than  an  insult  to  ask  him  to  do  so. 
In  Uganda  no  one  had  ever  sat  upon  a 
chair  or  stool  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
but  he  was  allowed  to  sit  upon  a  stool,  so 
that  he  was  the  first  person  who  had  ever 
enjoyed  the  honor  or  thus  sitting  in  the 
presence  of  the  ruler  of  that  nation.  The 
king  was  seated  on  a  throne  of  brass, 
beautifully  dressed,  and  carried  his  shield 
and  spear,  and  his  warriors  round  him 
were  also  armed  with  spears.  The  offi- 
cers squatted  around  the  king,  and  with 
these  a  general  conversation  was  kept  up. 
Wearied  with  so  long  sitting  in  the  sun, 
he  (Captain  SpekeJ  put  up  his  umbrella, 
to  the  intense  wonder  of  the  court  and  its 
sovereign.  At  last  the  courtiers  and  war- 
riors left,  and  while  in  full  stare  at  him, 
the  king  said:  "Have  you  seen  me?" 
He  replied  that  he  had  had  that  pleasure, 
and,  looking  at  his  watch,  found  that  he 
had  enjoyed  that  gratification  for  exactly 
half  an  hour,  and  hoped  his  majesty  was 
quite  well.  The  king  then  went  into  the 
palace,  to  which  he  also  had  the  honor  of 
being  invited.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  found,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  the 
king  was  sitting,  not  with  men,  as  he  had 
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been  just  before,  bnt  in  the  midst  of  bis 
wives — at  least  two  or  three  hundred  in 
number.  Here,  again,  the  same  gazing  at 
each  other  ensued,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
half  an  hour  the  king  again  inquired  if  he 
(Captain  Speke)  had  seen  him.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  king  asked  him  where  he 
had  come  from,  and  said  he  should  like 
very  much  to  see  him  again.  He  replied 
that  he  should  be  happy  to  be  favored 
with  the  opportunity  of  visiting  his  ma- 
jesty, and  added  that,  as  was  always  the 
custom  with  him  on  approaching  men  of 
rank,  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  beg- 
ged his  majesty's  acceptance  of,  some 
small  presents.  The  king  said:  -'Let 
me  see  them."  The  first  of  the  presents 
shown  him  was  a  revolver  pistol.  This 
the  king  took  up  and  played  with  in 
the  most  ridiculous  manner,  for  he  had 
no  idea  of  its  use.  At  the  end  of  our  in- 
terview he  said :  ^'It  is  now  getting  dark ; 
would  you  like  some  liquor  ?  What  will 
you  take  ?"  and  said  that  he  would  send 
something  to  morrow*  He  appointed  the 
following  day  for  a  second  visit,  but  sub- 
sequently said :  *'*'  Oh  no,  that  day  won't 
do,  because  I  am  going  to  show  all  these 
pretty  things  that  you  have  given  me  to 
my  mother  the  aueen  dowager  and  all  my 
officers."  The  following  day  was  accord- 
ingly fixed. 

He  visited  the  king  not  only  upon  that 
but  upon  almost  every  other  day  during 
his  stay.  The  king  took  a  great  fancy  to 
shooting,  and  several  shooting  parties 
were  arranged,  the  king  havmg  prac- 
ticed beforehand  by  shooUng  the  cows  in 
his  yard.  The  shooting  parties  pleased 
the  king  amazingly;  they  were  accom- 
p.anied  by  bands  of  musicians — ^and  very 
good  bands,  too,  they  were — by  officers, 
and  by  many  of  his  wives.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  procession  was  a  somewhat 
difficult  affiiir,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  Englishman  should  go  before  the 
king.  To  this,  however,  he  (Captain 
Speke)  objected,  on  the  ground  that  he 
never  went  before  royalty.  The  king 
was  in  some  difficulty,  because,  by  plac- 
ing him  after  him,  he  would  be  between 
his  majesty  and  his  wives.  The  point, 
however,  was  conceded,  and  he  found 
that  the  best  place  in  the  procession,  for 
the  women  were  as  amiable  as  amiable 
could  be.  Whenever  any  vulture  or 
other  bird  flew  up,  the  king  shouted  oat, 


"Now,  then»  shoot  that,"  and  he  was 
kept  firing  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  each 
time  that  a  bird  was  knocked  over,  the 
king,  and  his  officers,  and  his  ladies  clap- 
ped their  hands,  and  shouted  and  danced 
m  the  most  extraordinary  and  ridiculous 
manner. 

The  speaker  next  referred  to  his  visit  to 
Murchison  Creek — a  beautiful  piece  of 
water  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lake  Ny- 
anza,  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  which 
he  had  met  with  in  all  Africa,  and  which 
he  had  named  after  the  man  who  had 
been  the  first  to  take  him  in  hand  iu  the 
matter  of  the  expedition.  At  this  spot 
he  found  as  many  as  fifty  boats,  all  well 
made  and  well  manned.  It  was  his  wish 
to  go  northward,  and  make  his  way 
thence  for  the  lake,  following  the  whole 
course  of  the  Nile.  Everybody  was, 
however,  opposed  to  this  plan ;  and  the 
queen  motner,  who  was  greatly  attached 
to  him,  and  a  yery  good  sort  of  a  crea- 
ture in  her  way,  sought  to  dissuade  him 
on  the  ground  of  some  great  festivities 
that  were  to  come  off  on  the  coronation  of 
her  son — for  as  yet  he  was  but  the  prince 
elect.  Some  very  mysterious  things  take 
place  at  the  coronation  of  a  king.  As 
each  sovereign  has  so  many  wives,  there 
is  a  large  number  of  children,  and  on  the 
accession  of  a  new  king  all  his  brothers 
and  sisters  are  killed  off  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two,  who  are  kindly  reserved 
against  any  contingency  that  may  hap- 
pen. The  king  w^as  willing  to  allow  him 
to  proceed  northward,  for  he  said :  '"The 
Englishmen  live  in  the  north,  and  it  is 
from  the  north  that  Africa  must  be  open- 
ed up."  Starting  on  his  journey,  Captain 
Speke  told  the  meeting  how  he  was  op- 
posed hy  the  natives  of  Usoca,  how  boats 
filled  with  armed  men  threatened  to  im- 
pede their  progress,  and  how  a  complete 
victory  was  gained  by  the  discharge  of 
one  or  two  rifles,  the  effect  of  which 
spread  the  utmost  consternation  among 
the  native  warriors.  The  lateness  of  the 
hour  prevented  the  gallant  captain  from 
detaihng  any  more  of  the  interesting  in* 
cidents  of  his  journey,  and  be  resumed 
his  seat  amid  much  cheering. 

Captain  Grant's  most  interesting  state- 
ment made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eth- 
nological Society  possesses  as  much 
geographical  importance  as  his  compan- 
ion's. 
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from   Chamber!*!   Journal. 


FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  GREAT  DEEP. 


As  if  by  invocation,  the  Ancient  Mari- 
ner rose  before  me!  He  stood  in  the 
doorway  of  my  office,  and  held  me  with 
bis  glittering  eye.  He  lifted  his  skinny 
band  to  his  long  gray  beard,  and  then 
gravely  tipped  his  oiled  hat.  *^The 
Keader  for  Spry,  Stromboli,  and  Smith  ?" 

I  had  that  honor,  and  handed  him  a 
diair.  He  sat  in  it  after  the  manner  of  a 
flounder,  ooncmitrated  his  eye  upon  me 
like  a  star-fish,  and  produced  a  roll  of 
manuscript  with  the  fluttering  claws  of  a 
lobster.  Then  he  stirred  and  squirmed, 
like  an  elderly  eel,  looking  distrustfully 
into  the  vestibule.  I  closed  the  door, 
and  b^ged  to  be  informed  of  his  busi* 
ness. 

"  I  have  a  great  work  for  you,"  he  said 
mysteriously,  proffering  his  manuscript. 
As  he  leaned  over  to  do  this,  I  saw  a 
shining  something  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
but  the  thick  white  hair  concealed  it  when 
he  resumed  his  place.  The  manuscript 
smeHed  as  if  it  had  contained  mackerel, 
and  looked  as  if  it  had  come  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  I  found,  curiously 
enough,  some  fish-scales  adhering  to  it, 
and  its  title  very  oddly  confirmed  these 
testimonies — Mve  Years  in  the  Gre<u 
Deep. 

I  glanced  at  the  author  with  some  sur- 
prise. He  was  the  quaintest  of  mariners, 
and  if  I  had  met  him  leagues  under  the 
sea,  I  should  have  thought  him  in  his 
proper  element.  His  locks  were  like  dry 
seawood ;  his  cheeks  were  so  swollen  that 
they  might  have  contained  gills,  but  this 
was  probably  tobacco.  When  he  wiped 
his  nose  with  a  handkerchief  like  a  scoop- 
net,  some  shells  and  pebbles  fell  from  his 
pocket,  and  his  ears  flapped  like  a  pair  of 
ventrals.  I  remarked  as  he  pursued  the 
lost  articles  over  the  floor  that  he  wore  a 
microscope  strapped  in  a  leathern  case, 
and  a  geological  hammer  belted  to  his 
aide.  He  walked  as  if  habituated  to 
swimming,  and  when  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  I  expected  to  see  a  dorsal  fin 
burst  out  of  the  back  of  his  jacket    He 


might  have  been  sixty  years  of  age,  but 
looked  much  older,  and  behaved  like  a 
well-bom  person,  though,  superficially 
judged,  he  might  have  Uved  in  Billings- 
gate. 

"  A  good  title  for  a  fiction,"  I  said  en- 
couragingly. 

^'  I  never  penned  a  line  of  fiction  in  my 
life,"  exclaimed  my  visitor  sternly. 

Referring  to  the  copy  again,  I  saw  that 
it  purported  to  be  the  wo  A  of  ^^Hudentia 
Jones,  Fellow  of  the  PalsBontologic  So- 
ciety, Entomologist  to  the  Institute  for 
HaiTuonizing  the  Universes,  and  Ruler  of 
Subaqueous  Creation,  excepting  the  Finny 
Mammalia." 

"  Ah  I  I  see,"  said  I — "  a  capital  title 
for  a  satire !" 

''Life  is  too  grave,  and  science  too 
sacred,"  replied  my  visitor,  "  for  the  in- 
dulgence ot  idle  banterings.  The  work 
is  mine ;  I  am  its  hero ;  and  it  is  all  true." 

He  wore  so  earnest  a  face,  and  looked 
so  directly  and  intelligently  at  me,  that  I 
forbore  to  smile. 

"  I  have  traveled  in  strange  countries," 
he  said  ;  "  nature  has  been  bountiful  in 
her  revelations  to  me ;  indeed,  my  expe- 
riences have  been  so  individual  that  I 
sometimes  discredit  them  myself.  I  do 
not  complain  that  others  ridicule  them." 

He  spoke  in  the  manner  of  one  devoted 
to  his  species,  and  an  easy  dignity,  which 
some  trace  to  high  birth  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  dominion,  became  him  very 
naturally.  The  eldest  of  the  admirals,  or 
old  Neptune  himself,  could  not  have 
seemed  more  kingly ;  but  once  or  twice 
he  started,  at  a  noise  from  the  publishing- 
house,  as  if  longing  to  get  back  to  his 
legitimate  brine.  I  told  him  to  leave  the 
manuscript  in  my  hands  for  a  fortnight, 
that  I  might  form  an  opinion  as  to  its 
claims  for  publication. 

"  No  I"  he  said  quickly.  "  It  is  not  a 
girPs  romance,  or  a  boy's  poem,  or  the 
strolling  of  a  man-errant :  it  is  of  such 
rare  value  that  gold  can  not  purchase  it; 
it  is  so  priceless  that  I  can  not  own  it  my- 
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self;  it  is  like  the  air,  or  the  water,  or  the 
light,  or  the  magnet — the  property  of  all 
the  peoples.  It  must  not  leave  my  sight : 
I  must  read  it  to  you  now !" 

He  literally  held  me  with  his  eye.  He 
stood  erect,  dilating,  until  he  seemed  to 
reach  the  height  of  a  mainmast,  as  long, 
and  lank,  and  brown  as  the  subject  of  the 
veritable  Wm^  and  his  ears  contracted 
and  flapped  like  the  pectorals  of  a  flying- 
fish.  It  was  uncertain  whether  he  was 
going  to  fly,  or  swim,  or  seize  and  shake 
me.  I  beueved  him  to  be  either  a  lunatic 
or  an  apparition ;  but  when  the>  frenzy  of 
the  moment  was  over,  he  became  a  very 
harmless,  kindly,  and  grave  old  gentle- 
man, who  begged  my  pardon  for  trans- 
gressing decorum  in  the  enthusiasm  for 
his  '^  great  work."  He  still  smelled 
abominably  offish,  but  I  could  not  take  it 
into  my  heart  to  be  harsh  with  this  most 
pertinacious  of  authors.  I  had  been  but 
a  short  time  in  the  service  of  Spry,  Strom- 
boli,  and  Smith,  and  my  nerves  had  not 
yet  been  exercised  by  sensitive  and  eccen- 
tric writers.  I  had  led  a  vagabond  career 
myself^  and  had  fi*equ^t  reason,  in  my 
incipient  literary  days,  to  be  grieved  with 
publishers' "  readers ;"  and  when  promot- 
ed to  the  same  exalted  place,  I  resolved 
to  be  charitable,  careful,  and  obliging — 
to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by — to  crush  no 
delicate  Keats,  to  enrage  no  Johnson,  by 
slight,  prejudice,  or  deprecation.  But  to 
suffer  the  infliction  of  a  crack-brained  old 
naturalist,  repeating  an  interminable  man- 
uscript in  my  own  office,  went  beyond 
my  best  resolve !  Still,  there  was  little 
to  do.  It  would  be  a  paltry  task  to  select 
a  poem  for  illustration,  and  had  not  this 
same  Ancient  Mariner  suggested  an  ad- 
mirable one  ? 

*^  I  can  grant  your  request  in  part,  Mr. 
Jones,"  I  said  at  length  ;  '^  you  ma>  read 
one  hour;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  I  do  not  think  favorably  of  your 
article,  you  must  promise  to  read  no 
further." 

The  old  gentleman  gave  his  parole  at 
once,  took  a  pair  of  great  green  spectacles 
from  a  sea-grass  case,  and  blowing  his 
nose  again,  rained  pebbles  and  marine- 
shells  over  the  whole  office.  When  he 
took  the  manuscript  from  my  hand,  I  saw 
the  shining  something  distinctly  on  the 
top  of  his  Dead,  and  when  he  sat  back  to 
read,  he  was  a  perfect  copy  of  a  dry  old 
king-fish,  looking  through  a  pair  of  staring, 
glaring,  green  eyea.    Without  more  ado» 


and  in  a  rippling  kind  of  voice,  as  of  the 
rushing  of  deep  water,  the  old  naturalist 
read  the  following  introduction  to  a  most 
wonderful  manuscript: 

"  At  a  very^  early  period  of  my  life  I 
manifested  an  inclination  for  the  study  of 
the  sciences.  In  my  eighteenth  year  I 
submitted  a  theory  of  inter-stellar  tele- 
graphing to  the  Gymnotian  Academy.  It 
was  my  purpose  to  have  placed  the  papers 
simultaneously  before  the  scientific  bodies 
of  each  of  the  seven  planets  in  our  oonstel- 
lation,  but  having  no  capital,  the  design 
failed,  thongh  I  was  complimented  there- 
upon hy  the  ^Institute  for  Harmonizing 
the  Universes,'  and  elected  a  contributing 
member  of  that  society.  For  sever^ 
years  I  petitioned  annually  for  outfit  and 
transportation  to  Sc^ly  Islands*  on  the 
Ediptio  Circle,  where  I  purposed  to  de- 
velop my  scheme  of  transferring  a  portion 
of  our  globe  to  the  system  of  Orion.  In 
this  I  was  opposed  by  the  Palaeontologio 
Society,  on  the  ground  that  some  valuable 
fossils  were  presumed  to  be  there ;  and 
Parliament,  opining  that  my  protests  were 
subversive  of  the  law  of  gravity,  rejected 
them.  A  number  of  projects,  each  x)f 
which,  I  firmly  believe,  would  have  bene- 
fited my  kind,  and  facilitated  correspon- 
dence between  all  created  beings,  termi- 
nated unfortunately,  and  my  rfuatives  at 
length  placed  it  out  of  my  power  to  con- 
tinue these  philanthropic  exertions.  For 
some  years  I  was  denied  the  ear  of  man, 
and  in  the  interval  my  hair  grew  gray, 
and  my  body  a  trifle  faint.  But  the  loHy 
impulses  of  youth  survived.  My  mind 
eould  not  be  imprisoned,  and  I  held  com- 
munication with  the  stars  through  the 
grating  of  my  chamber  in  the  still  mid- 
night. At  last,  the  relief  came.  I  had 
long  prayed  for  it!  My  deliverer  was 
Sirius,  the  brightest  of  thJe  celestial  intel- 
ligences. He  shone  upon  my  window 
bars  with  an  intense,  concentrated  light, 
and  they  reddened  and  melted  before  day- 
break. I  fled  to  Glasgow  in  the  month  of 
April,  1 84-,  and  obtained  a  captain's  clerk- 
ship on  the  whaler  Crimson  Dragon. 

^^  We  took  in  water  at  the  Shetland 
Islands,  and  sailing  north-westward,  skirt* 
ed  the  coast  of  Qreenland,  whence,  cruis- 
ing in  a  southerly  direction,  we  lay  off 
Labrador,  and  waited  for  our  prey-  Our 
crew  was  fifty  men,  all  told.    Our  captain 

*  This  grwxp  of  8oi11j  Islands  Is  in  the  South 
Ftfllfic;  not  off  Land's  Eiid.p-^SD. 
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had  beeD  a  whaler  thirty-eight  years,  and 
had  killed  five  hundred  and  six  animals, 
or  eight  more  than  the  renowned  Scoresby. 
We  carried  seven  light  boats  for  actual 
service,  and  twenty-seven  thousand  feet, 
or  more  than  five  miles,  of  rope.  Three 
men  kept  watch,  day  and  night,  in  the 
^  crowVnest'  at  the  maintop  ;  but  though 
we  beat  along  the  whole  coast,  through 
Davis'  Strait,  and  among  the  mighty  ice- 
bergs of  Baffin's  Bay,  we  saw  no  ceta- 
ceous creatures,  save  twice  some  flounder- 
ing porpoises,  and  thrice  a  solitary  gram- 
pus. With  these  beings  I  endeavored  to 
open  communication,  but  they  made  no 
intelligible  responses.  The  stars  also  of 
this  latitude  failed  to  comprehend  my  sig- 
nals, from  which  I  concluded  that  they 
were  less  intelligent  than  those  of  more 
temperate  skies.  But  with  the  animal- 
cules of  the  sea  I  obtained  most  gratifying 
relations.  A  series  of  experiments  with 
the  infusoria  satisfied  me  that  they  were 
not  loath  to  an  exchange  of  information, 
and  finally  they  followed  the  ship  by  my- 
riads, so  that  all  the  waves  were  full  of 
fire,  which  the  sailors  remarked  ;  and  fear- 
ful of  being  observed,  I  ceased  my  experi- 
ments for  a  time. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  Saturday 
of  our  cruise,  I  waited  till  the  changing  of 
the  watch ;  then  I  stole  noiselessly  upon 
deck,  and  secreted  myself  behind  a  life- 
boat which  hung  at  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
The  helmsman  was  nodding  silently  upon 
his  tiller ;  two  seamen  sat  motionless  in 
the  bow,  and  the  look-out  party  in  the 
crow's-nest  talked  mutteringly  of  our  ill- 
luck  as  they  scanned  the  horizon.  The 
Northern  Lights  were  pulsin?  like  some 
great  radiatmg  heart,  and  tne  sea  was 
alternately  flame  and  shadow.  The  head- 
lands of  Labrador  lay  to  the  south — ^bare, 
boundless,  precipitous — and  to  the  east,  a 
glittering  iceberg  floated  slowly  toward 
us,  like  a  palace  of  gold  and  emerald. 
The  ship  rolled  calnily  upon  the  long 
swells,  the  ripples  plashing  in  low  lulling 
monotone,  and  her  hull  and  spars  were  re- 
flected darkly  beneath  me.  I  drew  a 
long  gray  hair  from  my  temple,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  a  gentle  friction  between  my 
palm  and  finger ;  then  I  pricked  my  wrist, 
and  leaning  forward,  placed  it  against  my 
heart :  five  blood-drops — symbols  of  the 
five  types  of  organizea  creation — ^fell  sim- 
meriuG^  into  the  depths,  and  the  sointillant 
hair,  floating  after  them,  described  a  true 
spiral.    In  an  instant  the  Aurora  grew 


bright  to  blindness ;  there  was  a  rush  of 
infinite  stars,  and  a  host  of  beautiful 
beings  fluttered  to  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
within  the  shadow  of  the  ship  !  A  gull 
darted  along  the  water,  and  in  the  far  dis- 
tance I  heard  the  bellow  of  the  huge 
Greenland  whale.  All  animate  nature  had 
acknowledged  my  message :  I  had  touched 
the  nerve  of  the  universes  I  ' 

"*Blow  me,  if  there  wam't  a  whale, 
Ben !'  said  one  of  the  men  in  the  main- 
top. 

" '  My  eyes  1  but  it  wor  like  it,'  replied 
the  other. 

"  Fearftd  of  being  remarked,  I  slipped 
below,  a  second  time  disappointed,  but 
with  such  exultant  feelings  that  I  tried  in 
vain  to  sleep.  The  intimacy  of  species 
and  their  common  language,  lost  in  the 
degeneracy  of  the  first  human  beings, 
were  about  to  be  restored  by  me.  Con- 
fusion had  overcome  the  counsels  of  the 
countless  things  which  had  talked  and 
dwelt  together  in  the  past,  but  science 
was  about  to  win  back  from  sin  the  great 
secret  of  communication.  I  should  trans- 
late the  scream  of  eagles  and  the  cooing 
of  doves ;  I  should  hear  the  gossip  of  my 
household  kittens,  and  speak  familiarly 
with  the  mighty  hippopotami.  The  ser- 
pent should  teach  me  his  traditions,  apd 
the  multitude  of  molluscs  should  develop 
the  mysteries  of  their  sluggish  vitality ; 
nay,  the  plurality  of  worlds  should  be 
demonstrated,  and  with  the  combined  in- 
telligences of  all  the  systems,  we  should 
wrest  the  mysteries  of  life,  matter,  and 
eternity  from  their  divine  repository  ! 

^^I  lay  awake  all  night,  reveling  in 
these  anticipations,  and  at  dawn  was  quite 
weak  of  body.  It  was  now  the  Sabbath, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  all  hands  were  sum- 
moned to  the  poop-deck,  for  the  customary 
worship.  I  lay  upon  a  coil  of  rope  when 
the  mate  commenced  to  read  the  service, 
and  a  deep  drowsiness  came  over  me. 
The  lesson  was  a  part  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Grenesis — the  weird  history  of  creation. 
He  had  reached  the  twenty-eighth  verse, 
when  I  dropped  asleep.  It  could  have 
been  only  an  instant's  forgetfulness,  for 
when  I  woke  he  had  not  finished  the  read- 
ing of  the  same  verse,  but  in  that  instant 
a  vision  passed  before  me. 

"A  female  of  marvelous  beauty  rose 
from  the  water.  I  had  seen  the  long 
green  locks,  the  eyes  of  azure,  and  the 
glossy  neck  before — ^it  was  Tethys,  the 
queen  of  the  sea-nymphs.    She  was  begot- 
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ten  of  humidity  in  tbe  remote  beginning, 
and  seemed  even ,  now  cloudy  and  incor- 
poreal. Euripiu8,  the  divinity  of  whirl* 
pools,  lay  in  the  waves  at  her  feet,  pro- 
jecting a  spectrum  of  spray  in  an  arch 
above  her  head. 

" '  Man,'  she  said,  or  rather  rippled,  for 
it  was  like  the  even  voice  of  waters,  ^  your 
love  of  nature,  the  boundlessness  of  your 
kindness,  the  daring  of  your  speculation, 
the  profoundness  of  your  introspection, 
have  made  you  one  of  us.  Awake,  and 
hear  our  decree  V 

*^She  melted  into  vapor,  and  disap- 
peared. I  opened  my  eyes.  The  crew 
were  grouped  about  the  deck,  the  mate 
was  reading  the  lesson,  the  words  which 
I  heard  were :  '  Have  dominion  over  the 
fish!' 

'^  *'  A  fall  1  a  fall !'  was  shouted  from  the 
maintop.  The  men  on  watch  had  discov- 
ered the  long-expected  prey. 

'^  *•  Man  the  boats  !*  cried  the  captain ; '  all 
hands  be  spry  I    Where  away,  look-out  ?' 

^^  '•  Sou'- west !'  answered  the  crow's-nest, 
*  about  two  leagues.  There  must  be 
hoceans  of  'em !  They  'eave  like  water- 
spouts, and,  lor  I  how  they  lobtaiL' 

"The  seven  boats  were  arranged  in 
curved  shape,  so  as  to  form  a  semicircle 
around  the  animals ;  and  the  captain's,  of 
which  I  took  the  helm,  formed  the  left  tip 
of  the  crescent.  We  pulled  steadily  for  a 
half  hour  over  a  smooth  sea,  and  came  at 
length  so  close  to  our  victims  that  we 
could  count  them.  Truly  it  was  *  a  fall  I' 
A  few  cubs  played  recklessly  around  the 
surface ;  but  there  was  an  enormous  bull, 
whose  bulk  was  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  ship's  hull,  which  came  once  in  full 
view,  dived  vertically,  and  beat  the  water 
with  his  terrible  tail,  making  such  billows 
that  a  storm  seemed  to  be  raging.  The 
other  animals  swam  in  the  froui  and  foam 
thus  developed,  now  plunging  to  the  far 
depths,  now  shooting  their  huge  bodies 
into  the  air,  and  falling  with  a  splash,  as 
of  the  empt^g  of  the  ocean.  The  scene 
was  so  exciting  that  even  my  wonderful 
discoveries  passed  out  of  mind.  Our  oars 
dipped  noiselessly,  the  crews  were  silent, 
the  harpooners  stood,  each  in  the  bow  of 
his  launch,  with  naked  weapons  extended, 
waiting  to  strike.  The  first  opportunity 
occurred  to  the  launch  on  our  extreme 
right.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  yards, 
the  executioner  hurled  hia  javelin  full  into 
tbe  back  of  the  great  bull ;  a  roar  ensued, 
and  a  frightful  leap.    The  other  creatures 


repeated  the  agonised  cry,  and  they  sWam 
southward  with  the  velocity  of  a  ship 
under  full  sail. 

" '  Now,  lads,  bend  your  oars  V  shouted 
the  captain  through  his  trumpet.  The  en« 
tire  len^h  of  rope  unwound  directly  from 
the  reel  or  ^  bollard'  of  the  first  launch, 
and  the  line  of  a  second  boat  was  attached 
forthwith  ;  a  third  and  a  fourth  were  an* 
nexed,  but  the  whale  exhibited  no  sign  of 
exhaustion,  and  dragged  his  pursuers  like 
the  wind.  A  fifth  and  a  sixth  line  spun 
out.  The  captain's  cheeks  grew  pale, 
and  he  opened  his  clasp-knife  with  a  curse 
upon  his  lips.  There  remained  the  line  of 
our  boat  alone;  unless  the  monster  stop- 
ped within  ten  minutes,  we  should  lose 
every  foot  of  the  ship's  cordage,  and  this 
last  rope  would  have  to  be  severed. 
Tremulously  a  seaman  attached  it ;  it  was 
whirled  out  as  if  by  a  locomotive.  The 
oars  moved  like  light,  but  no  human  activ- 
ity could  approach  that  of  our  victim.  He 
nearly  swamped  the  launch,  and  the  fric- 
tion of  the  bollard  threatened  to  set  it 
ablaze. 

"  *  What  devil  of  the  deep  is  this  ?'  said 
the  captain,  bending  forward  with  his 
blade.  The  sailors  ceased  with  hot  faces 
and  stared  aghast.  I  seemed  to  hear 
calling  voices ;  I  grew  faint  and  blind. 
The  bollard  snapped  with  a  dead  dull 
sound;  I  was  entangled  in  the  stout 
twine,  and  tossed  into  the  sea.  Some 
oars  were  thrown  overboard,  that  I  might 
be  buoyed  up.  Three  of  the  launches 
were  turned  toward  me,  and  the  seamen 
called  aloud  that  I  should  keen  up  cour- 
age. But  the  line  pulled  me  downj^^ard ; 
my  heart  ceased  to  beat ;  I  beheld  with 
indescribable  terror  the  pale  surface  re- 
ceding, and  the  dark  shapes  of  the  vessels 
above  me  were  finally  lost  to  view.  I 
knew  that  at  the  first  inhalation  tbe  brine 
would  fill  my  mouth  and  lungs ;  I  held  my 
breath  hard,  and  tried  to  pray.  Down, 
down,  down  into  the  blue  depths— a  cycle 
of  protracted  years  it  seemed!  My  ears 
were  stunned  with  strange  noises;  my 
lips  parted,  and  at  length  the  sea  rushed 
into  mv  throat ;  for  an  instant  I  seemed  to 
strangle,  but  I  did  not  perish. 

""nie  fluid  was  mysteriously  expelled 
from  me.  I  breathed  as  freely  of  the 
water,  as  a  moment  before  I  had  breathed 
of  the  air  1  A  weight  was  lifted  from  my 
brain,  which  had  before  been  cmshing  it, 
and  my  temples  grew  suddenly  cool.  A 
spiracle  had  devebped  at  the  apex  of  my 
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cranium,  and  I  exuded  water  through  a 
cavity  or  'blow-hole'  in  the  top  of  my 
head,  like  the  cetacea  around  me !" 

The  naturalist  here  paused  and  ran  his 
hand  through  his  hair.  The  shining  some- 
thing among  bis  gray  locks  revealed  itself 
as  a  plate  of  silver,  circular  in  shape,  cov- 
ering what  had  evidently  been  an  opening 
in  the  skull.  He  looked  less  like  a  man 
than  ever,  and  when,  consulting  a  glutin- 
ous old  chronometer,  like  a  jelly-fish,  he 
found  that  his  hour  was  passing,  he  begged 
80  earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  finish  his 
"  Introduction,"  that  I  gave  him  leave.  A 
boy  coming  in  with  copy  so  frightened 
biin,  however,  that  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  turn  upon  his  stomach  and  swim 
away  through  the  window. 

*'I  became  sensible  directly  of  three 
organic  changes :  my  heels  clave  together ; 
my  feet  flattened,  and  my  toes  turned  out, 
like  a  caudal  fin ;  my  integument  g^ew 
thick  and  hard,  and  my  blood  thin  and 
chill.  But  these  conditions  being  novel  to 
me,  and  my  fears  only  equaled  by  my 
wonder  as  yet,  I  was  paralyzed,  and  con- 
tinued to  sink.  I  had  descended  about 
one  hundred  fathoms,  and  was  experienc- 
ing a  strange  oppression,  as  of  the  forcing 
together  of  my  bones,  when  I  heard  a 
sonorous  ^oice  close  below  me  say :  '  If 
you  go  any  deeper,  you  will  sustain  a 
pressure  of  twenty  atmospheres,  and  may 
not  get  back  at  all.' 

"I  looked  beneath,  and,  to  my  horror, 
a  huge  whale  was  coming  upward  with 
extended  jaws.  His  half-human  eyes 
were  turned  benignantly  upon  me,  but  he 
was  evidently  in  pain,  and  from  a  point  in 
his  back,  where  a  broken  harpoon  still 
remained,  gouts  of  blood  curdlea  upward, 
coloring  the  water.  His  vocal  power  lay 
in  his  spiracle,  and  he  said  again :  '  I 
should  have  been  asphyxiated  in  five  min- 
utes.' 

"'Who  is  it  that  speaks?'  I  faltered. 
'  Leviathan !  king  of  the  sea !  be  merci- 
ful r ' 

" '  I  am  called  New  Zealand  Tom  by  the 
creatures  of  the  upper  element,'  answered 
the  whale,  'although  falsely  thought  to 
be  of  the  family  of  the  Spermaceti ;  but 
though  my  exploits  have  recommended 
me  to  my  species^  I  am  not  equal  to  the 
high  title  you  have  given  me.     That  is 

Sossessed   by    you   and   our    sovereign 
onah  only ! 

"  The  conviction  rushed  upon  me  that 
I  had  indeed  '  dominion  over  the  fish  I' 
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"  *  I  have  suffered  this  wound  for  your 
majesty's  sake,'  said  the  whale  again ; '  for 
I  had  been  deputed  to  wait  in  this  lati- 
tude for  your  arrival,  and  convey  you  to 
our  sovereign.  But  though  I  am  now  in 
the  third  century  of  my  age,  I  can  survive 
a  dozen  such  prickings,  and  if  I  chose, 
could  shiver  the  Crimson  Dragon  with 
a  blow  of  my  tail,  as  in  1804  I  stove  the 
Essex,  and  made  driftwood  of  her  spars.* 

"  In  an  instant  I  was  seated  within  the 
mighty  maw  of  this  famous  monster.  His 
jaw-bones  were  forty  feet  in  length ;  the 
roof  of  his  mouth  was  fifteen  feet  high, 
and  formed  of  a  spacious  arch  of  '  bal* 
leen'  or  whalebone.  His  crescent-shaped 
tail,  thirty-five  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  swept 
the  depths  twice  or  thrice ;  and  when  we 
emerged  into  the  air,  the  blood  spouted 
from  his  pores,  and  he  threw  cataracts  of 
water  through  his  spiracle.  I  saw  the 
Crimson  Dragon,  some  miles  away,  but 
there  w^ere  no  traces  of  her  boats.  The 
crews  of  the  launches  were  fathoms  deep 
in  the  ocean ! 

"  I  passed  the  cape  of  Greenland,  round- 
ed the  base  of  Mount  Hecla,  and  was  es- 
corted to  the  abode  of  the  King  of  the 
Cetaoea  by  a  multitude  of  his  subjects. 
A  submarine  island,  forty  fathoms  from 
the  surface,  had  been  occupied  three  thou- 
sand years  by  this  venerable  person.  He 
came  out  to  meet  me  upon  the  back  of  a 
mighty  'rorqual,'  and  a  body-guard  of 
four  hundred  picked  narwhals  swam  be- 
fore him.  Fifty  white  whales  surrounded 
their  monarch ;  and  a  host  of  dolphins, 
grampuses,  and  porpoises  brought  up  the 
rear.  Banners  of  dried  seal-skin  bore  his 
arms — three  gourds,  argent^  upon  a  field 
vert^  and  with  these  were  earned  as  tro- 
phies the  wrecks  of  ships,  including  the 
identical  shallop  whence  he  was  expelled 
on  the  voyage  to  Tarshish.  But,  marvel- 
ous beyond  all,  the  '  great  fish'  (falsely  so 
translated,  since  no  cetaceous  creature  can 
be  denominated  a  fish)  into  which  he  was 
received  still  lived,  and  accompanied  him. 
It  was  now  the  eldest  of  the  species,  but 
very  sprightly,  and  burdened  with  digni- 
ties. The  Seer-king  saluted  gravely,  and 
gave  me  a  draught  of  spirits,  distilled 
from  the  fronds  of  a  rare  sea-tangle.  His 
long  tenure  in  the  deep  had  obliterated 
much  of  the  similitude  to  man,  but^  his 
memory  of  terrestrial  matters  was  extra- 
ordinary. The  weeds  were  wrapped  about 
his  head  after  the  manner  of  a  crown,  and 
he  carried  a  sceptre  of  walrus  tusk.    He 
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told  me  that  his  original  three  days*  ex- 

Eerience  under  the  sea  had  so  cooled  his 
lood,  that  the  suns  of  Nineveh  parched 
him,  and  he  had  cried  for  cooling  water. 
I  informed  him  that  Nineveh  no  longer 
existed,  at  which  he  was  gratified  beyond 
measure ;  for  his  only  knowledge  of  events 
happening  on  the  earth  had  been  derived 
from  the  wrecks  which  had  sunk  into  his 
domain.  I  found  that  he  was  badlv  in- 
formed upon  matters  of  science,  and  he 
heard  my  theories  of  harmonizing  the 
universes  with  impatience.  In  his  days, 
he  said,  no  such  ideas  were  broached,  and 
he  was  indifferent  to  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  his  subjects. 

"My  visit  was  brief,  for  though  the 

Salacc  of  Jonah  had  a  sepulchral  gran- 
eur  about  it — a  mighty  cavern  beneath 
the  waves — yet  the  glittering  stalactites 
which  studded  the  roof,  and  the  cold  col- 
umns of  ice  supporting  its  halls,  nearly 
froze  me,  and  at  length  I  made  ready  to 
depart. 

"An  escort  of  Hhrashers,*  or  gram- 
puses, accompanied  me.  The  Seer-king 
would  have  detached  a  cohort  of  white 
whales,  but  the  animosity  of  my  tribes 
might  have  provoked  combat.  I  left  the 
cetacea  with  some  foreboding.  They 
were  allied  in  some  degree  to  man ;  they 
were  capable  of  some  humane  impres- 
sions ;  their  blood  was  warm  like  mine ; 
they  breathed  with  lungs ;  they  had 
double  hearts ;  and  nourished  kindness 
for  their  ofi&pring.  But  I  was  now 
about  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  cold, 
cruel,  gluttonous  tribes  of  the  fish.  The 
family  of  sharks  received  me.  They 
could  not  be  counted  for  multitude.  The 
terrible  requiem  of  the  storm — the  canni- 
bal white-shark — welcomed  me  with  open 
jaws ;  the  blue-shark  flung  up  his  caudal 
for  joy ;  the  fox-shark  lashed  the  sea ;  the 
northern  shark  glared  through  his  pur- 
blind orbs ;  the  hammer-head  dilated  his 
Yellow  irides ;  the  purple  dog-fish  made  a 
low  purring  huzza ;  and  the  spotted  eyes 
of  the  monk-fish  glistened  with  satisfac- 
tion. The  hound- shark,  the  basking-shark, 
and  the  portbeagle  were  not  less  loyal, 
and  these,  the  most  perfectly  organized 
of  my  cartilaginous  tribes,  handed  me 
over  to  the  deep-swimming  Norwegian 
'sevrat.'  Thus  I  kept  steadily  south- 
ward, the  water  growing  warmer  hour  by 
hour,  now  riding  on  the  serrated  snouts 
of  saw-fishes,  now  moving  in  the  midst 
of  battalions  of  sword-fish,  now  acknow* 


ledged  by  the  great  pike,  now  vault- 
ing above  the  surface  on  the  backs  of 
flying  fish,  now  clinging  to  the  spines  of 
sturgeons,  now  passing  through  illimit- 
able shoals  of  cod,  now  borne  by  the 
swift  sea-salmon,  now  dazzled  by  the  gold- 
en scales  of  the  carp,  now  passing  over 
miles  of  flat-fish,  now  hailed  by  monster 
conger-eels,  now  swimming  down  files  of 
leering  hippocampuses,  now  received  by 
congregations  of  staid  aldermanio  lobsters. 
The  torpedo  telegraphed  my  coming  to 
the  tribes  before,  and  at  last  I  reached  my 
abode,  on  the  line  of  the  equator,  in  mid- 
Atlantic. 

"The  magnitude  and  beauty  of  my 
court  no  mind  can  realize.  A  truncated 
cone  of  granite  rock,  whose  base  extend- 
ed to  the  profoundest  depths  of  the  sea — 
even  to  the  region  of  perpetual  fire — ^form- 
ed with  its  upper  plane  a  circular  lagoon 
at  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Geysers  or 
volcanoes  of  fresh  water  gurgled  up 
through  the  center  of  this  palace,  and  vast 
submarine  groves,  intermixed  with  mead- 
ows, extended  for  leagues  along  its  sides. 
My  household  consisted  entirely  of  silver 
and  golden  carp,  but  my  guards  were  of 
the  loyal  and  gentle,  yet  courageous  and 
powerful  xiphias  (sword-fish).  Ihese  bar- 
red the  unlicensed  ingress  of  vof  subjects, 
and  if  the  adventurous  foot  of  man  should 
profane  my  lagoon,  I  could  close  its  inlet 
and  cover  it  with  floods.  The  dim  aisles 
of  the  waters  were  full  of  wonderful 
lights :  combinations  of  colors,  unknown 
above,  were  here  developed  in  gigantic 
fuci^  around  whose  boles  the  scarlet  tan- 
gle climbed,  and  parasites  of  purple  and 
emerald  preyed  upon  their  rinds.  Some  of 
these  forests  pointed  upw^ard  toward  the 
sun ;  some  grew  downward,  deriving  light 
and  heat  from  the  incandescent  gulfs.  My 
state-apartments  were  built  of  coral,  in 
wondrous  architecture,  and  trumpet-weed 
clothed  their  battlements.  Some  cav- 
ernous recesses  were  lit  with  constella- 
tions of  shining  zoOphytes,  and  there  were 
floors  of  pearl,  studded  with  diamonds. 
I  could  stroll  through  marvelous  arch- 
ways, gathering  jewels  at  every  step,  or 
wander  in  my  royal  meadows,  amon^  the 
wrecks  and  spoils  of  hurricanes,  or  rising 
through  the  mellow  depths,  sit  among  the 
palms  of  the  lagoon,  watching  the  white 
sails  of  ships,  or  studying  the  awfulness 
of  the  storm. 

"For  a  time  I  secluded  myself,  theo- 
rizing upon  the  policy  of  my  government* 
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My  dominioDB  were  vast  and  veoerable ; 
they  comprehended  two  thirds  of  the  sur- 
face of  tne  globe ;  no  delages  had  de- 
stroyed them,  and  they  had  been  peopled 
ages  before  the  coming  of  man.  Life*  nere 
iohabited  forms,  vegetable  and  animal,  to 
which  the  greatest  terrestrials  were  puny. 
But  the  darkness,  which  of  old  rested  on 
the  face  of  the  deep,  now  shadowed  its 
depths.   There  was  no  mind  here.  These 

g'gantio  beings  were  shapes  without  souls, 
ow  should  I  reason  with  creatures  who 
could  not  feel,  whose  heads  could  not 
know  till  to-morrow  that  their  members 
had  been  severed  to-day — some  of  whom, 
in  a  single  moment,  passed  their  whole 
existences,  and  fulfilled  all  the  functions 
of  eating,  drinking,  and  generating — who 
were  not  only  incapable  of  thoughts,  af- 
fections, and  emotions,  but  who  could 
not  see,  smell,  hear,  taste,  or  touch  ?  But 
such  subjects  are  among  the  afSictions  of 
all  wise  rulers,  and  I  resolved  to  conclude 
upon  nothing  till  I  had  visited  every  part 
of  my  dominions. 

"  During  three  years  of  travel,  I  classi- 
fied the  fishes  anew,  all  previous  enumer- 
ation being  paltry,  and  made  the  notes 
and  queries  which  form  the  staple  of  my 
manuscript.  I  found  firesh-water  crea- 
tures to  which  the  sheat-fish  would  be  a 
morsel,  and  hydras  to  which  the  fabled 
sea-serpent  would  be  a  worm.  I  ascend- 
ed the  rivers  with  the  salmon,  and  fathom- 
ed the  motives  of  the  climbing  perch.  I 
heard  the  narrative  of  a  siluris  tossed  out 
of  a  volcano,  and  talked  with  a  haddock 
which  produced  at  a  birth  more  young 
than  there  are  men  upon  the  globe.  I 
have  noted  the  harlequin-angler  which 
lived  three  weeks  in  Amsterdam,  hopping 
about  on  his  fins  like  a  toad ;  the  suck- 
ing-fish which  adhered  to  Mark  Antony's 
galley  and  held  it  fast;  th<B  horned-fish 
Tjil  en  dos)  which  the  savages  discard 
from  their  nets  with  terror  and  prayer ; 
and  the  sprats  which  rise  with  vapors  into 
the  clouds,  and  are  rained  back  into  the 
sea.  I  have  collected  the  traditions  of 
many  of  these  beings,  and  have  translated 
some  of  their  ballads.  There  is  music 
under  the  ocean,  but  most  of  the  fishes 
sing  with  their  fins,  beating  the  water  to 
rude  measures.  Among  the  traditions  of 
all  the  tribes  is  that  of  a  time  when  the 
waters  were  peaceful,  and  the  fishes'  hap- 
py, when  none  were  rapacious,  when  death 
was  unknown,  when  no  storms  lashed  the 
ripples  into  bUlows,  and  when  beings  of 


the  upper  air  bathed  at  the  surface,  and 
the  fishes  rendered  them  homage.  But 
some  foul  deed,  of  which  the  finny  folk 
were  guiltless,  brought  confusion  into  the 
waters ;  the  ocean  covered  all  the  globe, 
corpses  sank  into  the  depths  and  were 
devoured,  nets  were  let  down  from  above, 
strange  fires  were  kindled  beneath,  and 
whirlpools,  waterspouts,  storms,  and  vol- 
canoes began. 

"  I  devoted  a  fourth  year  to  perfecting 
my  system  of  organic  communication,  and 
made  some  advance  toward  developing 
life  in  inorganic  matter.  From  this  latter 
attainment  it  would  be  but  a  step  to  per- 
pettiate  life,  and  1  should  thus  restore  Im- 
mortality to  man.  But  the  shark  family 
having  threatened  to  revolt,  I  left  off  my 
investigations  for  some  months,  and  or- 
ganized a  military  force,  with  which  I 
massacred  the  malcontents  till  my  sub- 
jects Bwam  in  blood.  Returning  victori- 
ously at  the  head  of  my  legions,  a  sad  in- 
cident occurred.  A  ship  was  crossing  our 
line  of  march,  and  I  had  an  unaccountable 
curiosity  to  hear  something  of  terrestrial 
affairs.  Five  saw-fish,  at  my  bidding, 
staved  in  the  ship's  bottom,  and  she  sank 
almost  instantly.  The  corpses  of  the 
drowned  drifted  slowly  down,  and  as  I 

Fassed  among  them,  turning  up  the  faces, 
recognized  in  one  the  features  of  my 
mother  I 

"  After  a  season  of  remorse  I  continued 
my  investigations,  but  a  novel  and  unex- 
pected discovery  deranged  my  plans,  and 
wrought  a  change  in  my  destiny. 

"  The  subtlest  fonns  of  matter,  as  com- 
monly known,  are  the  imponderables — 
light,  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  I 
had  concluded  that  these  were  manifesta- 
tions of  some  still  subtler  form,  and  that 
this  was  Z(/6,  beyond  which  lay  the  ethe- 
real elements  fcalled  principles)  of  mind 
and  soul — soul  being  ultimate  and  eter- 
nal. To  demonstrate  this,  I  resolved  to 
descend  as  far  as  possible  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  and  examine  the  beings  wnich 
dwelt  in  the  remotest  darkness.  The  con- 
ical shape  of  ray  island  allowed  me  to  de- 
scend within  its  shelving  interior,  and  yet 
sustain  no  great  atmospheric  pressure.  I 
selected  a  sturgeon,  whose  body  was  so 
powerfully  plated  that  he  could  not  be 
crushed,  and  his  long  pointed  shape  gave 
him  great  facility  for  penetrating  dense 
waters.  I  attached  a  phosphorescent  light 
to  his  caudal,  that  I  might  not  lose  him  in 
the  gloom,  and  he  preceded  me  along  the 
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sloping  interior.  We  passed  the  founda- 
tions of  my  court,  bade  adieu  to  the  deep- 
swimming  hydras,  left  the  profoundest 
polypi  behind,  and  came  at  length  to  un- 
inhabited regions,  three  thousand  fathoms 
below  the  surface.  My  pioneer  here  suf- 
fered great  inconvenience,  and  only  by 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  was  able  to  pro- 
gress at  all.  The  blackness  was  literally 
tangible,  and  our  lantern,  at  most,  only 
'darkness  visible.'  By  threat  and  per- 
suasion I  forced  him  forward,  hardly  a^le 
to  make  headway  myself.  He  swept  the 
almost  solid  element  with  his  powerful 
tail,  depressed  his  f^harp  snout,  sucked  a 
long  breath,  and  we  darted  forward  simul- 
taneously. There  was  a  cracking  as  of 
bones  forced  together,  and  my  cranium 
seemed  to  split.  TVe  shot  out  of  the  dens- 
ity into  lighter  water,  and  the  momentum 
carried  us  fifty  fathoms  beyond  ! 

"  We  had  passed  out  of  the  limit  of 
solar  attraction,  and  were  being  drawn 
toward  the  center  of  the  earth ! 

*'  Before,  we  had  been  descending ;  now, 
we  were  rising.  The  fluid  grew  rarer  and 
warmer  as  we  proceeded,  the  darkness 
more  luminous,  and  at  last  we  became 
visible  to  each  other,  swimming  in  a  ruby 
and  transparent  liquid,  unlike  any  aspect 
or  part  of  our  native  domain.  The  fluid 
became  so  rare,  finally,  that  the  sturgeon 
was  unable  to  go  further,  kept  down  by 
his  superior  gravity.  Some  lights  glim- 
mering above  ns,  and  some  mysterious 
sounds  alanning  him,  he  turned  and  fled. 
I  was  left  alone. 

"  I  reached  the  surface  of  this  peaceful 
sea.  A  scene  lay  before  me  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  wonder  of  the  deep.  I  knew 
that  I  was  among  immortals,  and  that  this 
was  the  *  Happy  Archipelago  I' 

"  The  surface  was  calm.  Some  purple 
islets  were  sprinkled  here  and  there,  and 
creatures  marvelously  fair  were  basking 
in  the  roseate  waters.  They  looked  like 
angels  half  way  out  of  heaven.  Their 
faces  were  of  a  silvery  hue ;  their  hairs 
shone  on  the  stream  like  tremulous  beams 
of  light;  their  eyes  were  of  a  tender 
azure,  and  their  bosoms  rose  and  fell  as  if 
they  were  all  dreaming  of  blessedness. 
Some  striuns  of  ravishing  harmony,  that 
were  floating  amonc  the  islands,  ceased 
when  I  appeared,  and  I  thought  I  heard 
the  snappmg  of  a  lutestring.  All  the 
spirits  started  at  once.  They  were  cres- 
cent-shaped, and  stood  upon  their  nether 
tips.    A  star  upon  their  foreheads  shone 


I  like  a  pure  diamond.    They  saw  me,  and 
vanished ! 

"  All  but  one  I  She  was  the  fairest  of 
the  spirits,  and  looked,  thus  frightened, 
like  the  pale  new  moon.  The  violet 
veins  faded  from  her  lids,  and  her  blue 
eyes  were  full  of  wonder.  I  felt  as  if,  for 
the  first  time,  a  sinless  being  had  looked 
uppn  me,  and  my  heart  grew  so  black  and 
heavy  that  I  sank  a  little  way.  I  feared 
to  breathe,  for  she  might  vanish.  I  wish- 
ed to  lie  forever  with  her  face  shining 
upon  me.  What  were  science  and  do- 
minion, and  the  secret  of  man's  immortal- 
ity to  one  pure  glance  like  hers  ?  In  the 
agony  of  my  soul  I  spoke :  '  Spirit !  im- 
mortal !  woman !  Oh  stay!  speak  to  me !* 

**'Who  are  yon?  Whence  do  you 
come?  You  are  not  of  us,  nor  of  our 
element  ?' 

"The  voice  was  like  a  disembodied 
sound,  coming  from  nothing,  floating  in 
space  eternally. 

"  *  I  am  a  creature  of  a  cursed  race — 
ruler  of  a  blighted  domain — a  realm  filled 
with  violence :  it  lies  beneath  you.' 

"  The  pale  face  grew  tender ;  the  star 
on  the  forehead  grew  dim,  like  a  tearful 
eye.    She  pitied  me. 

"  *  There  are  beings  above  us,'  she  said 
— '  winged  beings,  that  talk  with  us  some- 
times ;  but  nothmg  below.  Are  they  sor- 
rowful as  you  are  ?  Are  their  brows  all 
heavy  with  sadness  like  yours  ?  Why  are 
they  unhappy  ?' 

"  I  wept  and  moaned. 

" '  They  have  not  your  pure  eyes ;  they 
can  not  hear  your  voice.  They  have  sin- 
ned.' 

"  She  glided  toward  me.  I  felt  my  gray 
hairs  dropping  one  by  one ;  my  heavy 
heart  grew  light ;  my  groans  softened  to 
sighs. 

"  A  shape  came  suddenly  betweeen  us. 

"  I  knew  the  long  green  locks,  and  the 
glossy  neck.  It  was  Tethys  who  spoke. 
^  Man,'  she  said,  *  you  were  made  one  of 
us,  not  one  of  these.  Oo  back  to  your 
domain,  for  you  are  mortal.  Resume  do- 
n^inion  over  the  fish,  or,  striving  to  win 
more,  lose  all !' 

"  I  turned  my  face  seaward  bitterly.  I 
looked  back  once;  the  blue  eyes  were 
gleaming — oh,  so  tenderly ! — ^and  I  could 
not  go.  I  muttered  an  execration  at  mv 
bitter  fate.  Straightway  the  sky  rocked, 
the  sea  rose,  the  pale  star  vanished.  I 
had  spoken  a  wicked  word. 

"  1  was  consigned  to  Euripius,  the  di- 
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vinity-  of  whirlpools.  In  vain  I  straggled 
in  his  watery  arms ;  the  swift  current 
bore  me  circling  away,  and  finally  whirled 
me  with  frightful  velocity.  My  feet  were 
shaken  asunder,  my  integument  softened, 
my  brain  reeled.  I  was  passed  ftom  eddy 
to  eddy ;  I  became  drunken  with  emotion ; 
I  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  the  lost.  A 
w^aterspout  lifted  me  from  the  clutch  of 
the  sea,  and  deposited  me  upon  the  dry 
land,  close  to  the  home  of  my  infancy. 

"  I  have  passed  the  weary  hours  of  my 
penance  in  arranging  the  memoirs  which 
follow.  Science  has  again  wooed  me 
with  her  allurements ;  the  stars  continue 
their  correspondence.  I  have  not  despair- 
ed of  the  great  secret  of  immortality,  and 
though  these  hairs  are  few  and  white,  I 
shall  be  rejuvenated  in  the  tranquil  depths 
of  the  water,  and  re&ssert  for  ages  my 
rightful  dominion  over  the  fish." 

I  was  in  doubt  whether  to  laugh  or 
wonder  when  the  ancient  mariner  con- 
cluded ;  but  I  was  relieved  from  passing 
judgment  upon  his  article  by  the  uncerc 
monious  entrance  of  a  tall,  lithe,  gray-eyed 
person,  who  wore  gold  seals  and  carried 
a  thick  walking  stick.  The  naturalist  np- 
peared  to  be  bent  on  diving  through  the 
floor,  and  swimming  away  through  the 
cellar ;  but  he  caught  the  stem,  keen  eye 
of  the  stranger,  and  cowered.  The  tall 
man  lifted  his  cane,  and  struck  the  manu- 
script out  of  his  highnesses  hands ;  he  de- 
molished the  microscope  at  a  blow,  and 
flung  the  geological  hammer  out  of  the 
window. 

'*  Come  along,"  he  said.  "  No !  drop 
that  trash— -every  article  of  it,  or  else 
youMl  be  experimenting  again.  Come 
along !" 

They  went  away  together,  leaving  my 
oflice  littered  with  broken  glass  and  sea- 
shells.  With  some  astonishment  I  fol- 
lowed through  the  warehouse  to  the 
street ;   they  had  entered  a  carriage,  and 


were  driving  rapidly  away.  The  next 
moming^s  paper  explained  the  whole  oc- 
currence in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Much  Learning  hath  made  him 
Mad, — Yesterday  noon,  ah  elderly  luna- 
tic, named  Robert  Jones,  committed  sui- 
cide by  leaping  over  the  parapet  of  Lon- 
don Bridge.  He  was  in  the  custody  at 
the  time  of  Dr.  Stretveskit,  the  celebrated 
keeper  of  the  Asylum  for  Monomaniacs. 
He  had  been  at  large  some  days,  and  was 
traced  to  several  publishing-houses,  whith- 
er he  had  gone  to  contrive  the  publication 
of  some  insane  vagaries.  He  was  finally 
overhauled  at  the  office  of  Spry,  Strom- 
boli  Sd  Co.,  and  placed  in  a  carriage ;  but 
seizing  a  favorable  moment  when  travel 
was  impeded  upon  the  bridge,  he  burst 
through  the  glass-door,  and  cleared  the 
parapet  at  a  bound.  Jones  was  an  ad- 
venturous and  dangerous  character.  Some 
years  ago  he  set  fire  to  the  Shrimpshire 
Asylum,  where  his  family  had  confined 
him,  and  went  abroad  upon  a  whale-ship; 
but  meeting  with  an  accident,  he  under- 
went the  process  of  trepanning,  and  came 
home  more  crazy  than  before.  At  one 
time  he  attempted  to  drown  his  mother, 
in  furtherance  of  some  strange  experiment ; 
but  it  was  thought  at  the  date  of  his 
death  that  he  was  recovering  his  wits. 
Among  his  delusions  was  a  strange  one-— 
that  he  had  been  made  viceroy  over  all 
the  fishes.  His  body  has  not  been  recov- 
ered." 

I  read  the  last  sentence  with  a  thrill. 
My  late  visitor  might  even  now  be  pre- 
siding at  some  finny  council;  and  as  I 
should  have  occasion  to  cross  the  sea  some 
day,  an  untimely  shipwreck  might  place 
me  in  closer  relations  with  him.  I  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  print  the  manuscript 
which  remained  in  my  hands.  May  it 
appease  his  Mightiness,  the  King  of  the 
Fishes  I 
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RAFT   ADVENTURE. 


It  is  now  some  years  since  that,  ao- 
eonipanied  by  my  brother,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  hunter,  I  start- 
ed for  three  months'  shooting  in  the  Cana- 
dian wilds.  Our  plan  was  to  travel  by 
canoe  to  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  then,  plunging  into  the  primeval  for- 
est, to  make  a  circuit  that  would  bring 
us  out  somewhere  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Never  was  a  pleasanter  excursion.  Those 
aged  woods,  so  gray  and  grim  in  wmter, 
seemed  to  have  grown  young  again  be- 
neath their  affluence  of  leaves,  while  every 
sunlit  glade  was  filled  with  flowers,  and 
blossoming  bines  of  every  hue  hung  in 
garlands  from  the  branches,  as  if  the 
woods  were  decked  for  some  high  festi- 
val. But  more  pleasant  still  to  the  sports- 
man^s  heart  was  the  abundant  game — the 
timid  deer,  which  fled  at  our  approach ; 
the  great  grisly  bear,  ready  to  bid  us  de- 
fiance ;  and  the  panther  and  wolf  lurking 
within  the  coverts ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
partridges  and  bustards,  and  the  brilliant 
small  birds  flashing  like  errant  blossoms 
among  the  trees.  Meanwhile,  despite  our 
pleasure,  our  time  grew  short,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  bend  our  steps  home- 
ward. 

We  had  not  traveled  long  in  this  new 
direction  when  we  came  to  the  banks  of 
a  considerable  river,  flowing  across  our 
route.  We  had  no  boat  to  take  us  over 
it ;  and  Jerome,  the  guide,  searched  dili- 
gently beneath  the  overhanging  alder  and 
hemlock  boughs,  in  case  some  hunter  or 
backwoods  traveler  might  have  hidden 
there  his  canoe.  But  none  was  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  we  were  ruefully  beginning 
to  follow  our  guide's  advice,  and  travel 
round  by  the  river's  sources — which  would 
involve  some  ten  or  twelve  days  extra 
journey — when  one  of  those  huge  rafts  in 
which  backwoods  timber  for  exportation 
is  conveyed  down  country,  came  in  sight. 
It  was  floating  slowly  along  on  the  almost 
imperceptible  current,  its  single  large  sail 
giving  just  sufficient  way  to  the  floating 


island  to  allow  the  enormous  tiller  to  guide 
it  aright ;  while  the  smoke  from  the  hal^ 
score  shanties  scattered  over  its  surface, 
rising  against  the  deep  green  forest,  the 
ever-changmg  groups  of  figures,  and  the 
lines  of  washed  clothes  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  added  to  its  picturesque  aspect. 
As  the  raft  drew  near  we  perceived  that 
a  canoe  was  towed  astern;  and  hailing 
the  lumberers,  we  requested  its  use  to 
cross  the  river,  which  they  readily  ac- 
corded.   But  while  the  little  bark  was  be- 
ing paddled  to  land,  a  neW  idea  struck  us 
— we  would  ask  them  to  take  us  as  pas- 
sengers.   Rafting  was  a  mode  of  travel 
entirely  new  to  us,  and  the  thought  of 
that  smooth  summer   sail  was  a  great 
temptation  to  travelers  weary  with  plod- 
ding through  the  woods.    The  needful  ne- 
gotiation was  soon  concluded ;  and  in  half 
an  hour  we  found  ourselves  not  only  on 
board  the  raft,  but  the  happy  possessors 
of  a  shanty  some  six  feet  square.    Never 
do  I  remember  anv  thing  more  delightful 
than  to  sit  within  its  shadow,  and  as  our 
raft  glided  noiselessly  along  the  widening 
river,  to  watch  the  ever-varying  scenery 
through  which  we  passed — the  dark  pine 
forests,  alternating  with  bright-green  oak, 
and  birch,   and    sycamore  woods ;    the 
swelling  hills  showing  their  picturesque 
outlines  against  the  clear  blue  sky ;  and 
the  occasional    tributary  streams,  some 
dashing  down  their  waters  in  silvery  cas- 
cades, others    bearing    on    their    placid 
bosoms  some  small  raft;,   with  its  tiny 
shanty  and    little    family  group,  to  be 
llnkea  on  to  the  floating  island. 

We  found,  also,  endless  interest  in 
watching  the  doings  in  our  migratory 
village.  The  tall,  brawny  lumberers  in- 
dolently lounging  about  their  easy  duties 
of  trimming  the  sail,  taking  their  turn  in 
steering  and  drawing  the  trolling  lines, 
which  rarely  failed  of  fish ;  while  their 
wives,  grave,  rugged  women,  clad  in  dark 
petticoats,  and  snow-white  sun-bonnets, 
were  perpetually  busy,  knitting,  cooking, 
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washioff,  or  chasing  their  rebellious  diil- 
dven  about  the  raft,  or  else  m  feeding  the 
cocks  audheas  that«talked  among  the  logs, 
and,  with  a  wrathful  turkey-cock,  com- 
pleted our  list  of  passengers.-  And  when 
night  fell,  and  the  frying  of  fish  and  eating 
of  sapper  were  past,  and  jest  and  laughter 
had  given  place  to  silence  and  sleep,  it 
was  beautiful  to  hear  the  voices  of  those 
quiet  women  swell  over  the  starlit  river 
in  the  long-drawn  cadences  of  some  old 
hymn. 

For  two  days  we  pursued  our  tranquil 
voyage  through  the  sawe  sylvan  scenery. 
But  gradually  our  pace  increased,  as  the 
current  gained  in  strength ;  and  afler  a 
time  the  river  began  to  break  into  occa- 
sional rapids,  over  whose  ragged  ledges 
we  thumped  and  bumped,  and  down 
whose  surging  slopes  we  slid^  thanks  to 
the  lumberers  skill  emerging  from  their 
dangers  unharmed ;  for  in  those  days 
there  did  not  exist  on  even  the  most  fre- 
qnented  spots  any  contrivance  to  lessen  the 
hazards  of  such  descents. 

It  was  the  fourth  evening  of  our  river- 
voyage  ;  supper  was  past,  and  the  vesper- 
hymn  sun^,  and  my  brother  and  I  had  wrap- 
ped ourselves  in  our  blankets,  and  fallen 
asleep  on  our  bear-skin  couches,  when  we 
were  suddenly  awakened  by  a  rude  shock, 
followed  by  the  surge  of  broken  water. 
Supposing  we  were  descending  a  rapid, 
we  h|y  still  for  a  moment  and  listened. 
But  the  turmoil  of  water  appeared  louder 
than  usual,  and  in  another  instant  there 
arose  a  wild  cry  that  made  us  start  to 
our  feet,  followed,  ere  we  could  leave  the 
hut,  by  many  others  yet  more  terrified, 
and  echoed  b^  the  shrill  screams  of  wo- 
men. Some  disaster  ha4  evidently  occur- 
red. But' when  we  rushed  out  upon  the 
raft,  the  cloudy  darkness  prevented  us 
distinguishing  what  it  was,  while  the  con- 
fusion of  voices  and  the  hoarse  cries  of 
the  lumberers  added  to  our  bewilderment. 
However,  as  we  hastened  across  the  logs  to 
learn  its  meaning,  we  all  but  stepped  into ' 
the  rushing  rapid,  rendered  visiUe  by  its 
pale  wreaths  of  foam ;  and  then  the  truth 
flashed  upon  us^  that  some  violent  blow 
had  broken  the  huge  raft  into  the  number 
of  small  ones  of  which  it  had  originally 
been  composed,  and  that  our  own  portion 
had  separated  from  all  the  rest,  leaving 
mj  brother  and  me  s^lone^  for  Jerome 
slept  on  another  part  of  the  raft. 

As  sqon  as  we  discovered  our  position, 
we  called  to  annonnce  it  to  the  lumberers, 
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but  in  the  tumnlt  of  voices  ours  remained 
UQ  heard.  Again  and  again  we  repeated 
our  cries,  but  with  the  same  result ;  while 
gradually  the  voices  ^rew  fainter,  proving 
that  the  divided  portions  of  the  raft  were 
already  scattering ;  and  at  length  all 
sound  ceased,  as  tney  passed  entirely  out 
of  hearing. 

We  were  men  not  easily  daunted,  but 
ours  was  no  pleasant  position — alone  in 
the  darkness  among  the  rapids,  which 
might  at  any  moment  break  up  the  raft 
beneath  our  feet ;  while  of  what  means 
were  available  to  save  ourselves,  we  kne^ 
nothing.  There  seemed  nothing  left  us 
but  patience ;  and  divesting  ourselves  of 
our  heavier  clothing,  in  case  of  emergency, 
we  sat  awaiting  daylight,  and  what  it 
mi^ht  disclose.  Meanwhile,  the  waves 
stiu  foamed  around  us,  as  if  the  rapid  was 
interminable,  and  the  raft  grated  and 
ground  incessantly  against  the  rocks.  At 
length,  just  as  day  dawned,  revealing,  to 
our  astonishment,  our  raft  wedged  among 
the  rocks  near  shore,  she  gave  a  sudden 
jerk,  and  whirling  round  into  the  lull 
force  of  the  rapid,  was  soon  swept  down 
into  the  smooth  water  below. 

We  bad  no^v  leisure  to  look  around  us. 
As  we  expected,  none  of  the  other  rafta 
were  visible;  but  great  was  our  disap- 
pointment to  discover  that  the  river  now 
flowed  between  steep  rocky  banks ;  and 
that  if,  as  we  meditated,  we  swam  to 
shore,  to  pursue  our  journey  on  land,  w^ 
should  be  unable  to  dimb  the  wall-like 
barrier.  The  only  resource  left  us,  little 
as  we  understood  its  management,  was  to 
remain  aboard  the  raft,  and  float  along  at 
the  will  of  the  current  and  rapids,  until 
some  change  in  the  shore  might  favor  our 
landing. 

Meanwhile,  out  of  a  loose  plank,  we 
contrived  ^  tUler,  to  get  some  command 
over  the  unwieldy  craft,  which  still  held 
its  way  down  stream.  But  bs  the  hours 
passed  bv,  showing  no  break  in  the  stern 
banks  of  rock  between  which  we  glidedi, 
our  hopes  of  landing  began  to  fade ;  and 
when  night  again  feU  on  our  loneliness, 
our  helplessness,  and  our  ignorance  of 
what  dangers  might  await  us  on  that  un- 
known river,  we  felt  nigh  despair.  Al- 
most to*  our  surprise,  the  night  was  got 
Uxrouffh  safely,  and  morning  found  our 
shapeless  craft  still  floating  down  the  solir 
tary  stream,  with  those  dark  precipices, 
crowned  with  pine  forests,  still  frowning 
upon  us  from  each  side,  and  those  ire* 
18 
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qnently  rectnrrltjg  rapids  ereill  cbeckering 
oar  coarse.  Abont  noon  we  entered  on 
tbe  fiercest  we  had  yet  encountered.  Oar 
tiller  was  useless  among  the  breakers, 
which  roared  and  raged  around  the  raft, 
and  leaped  after  her  in  crested' waves,  as 
she  was  hurried  on  by  the  impetuous  cur- 
rent. 

I  grew  almost  terrified  as  I  noted  how 
swiftly  we  sped  past  the'  rocks,  which 
here  and  there  stood  up  from  the  waves 
Kke  silent  warnfers ;  and  yet  more  was  I 
alarmed  wlieti,  looking  ahead,  I  beheld 
the  long  vista  of  leaping,  surging  cascades, 
down  whose  troublous  course  we  should 
be  driven,  if  the  fiibric  beneath  our  feet 
still  held  together.  But  backwoods  rafts , 
are  made  for  such  encounters;  and  fear- 
lessly the  log-boat  plunged  ft-om  ledge  to 
ledge.  At  length,  a  deep,  reverberating 
roar  rose  above  the  surrounding  tumult. 
My  brother  and  I  started  at  the  unexpect- 
ed sound ;  then  we  looked  eagerly  for- 
ward, and  perceived  but  ^  short  way 
ahead  a  cloud  of  silvery  haze  floating  like 
a  halo  above  the  surface  of  the  river.  It 
was  the  confirmation  of  our  newly- 
awakened  fears,  the  unerring  Indication 
that  a  cataract  was  before  us,  and  that  wc 
were  rushing,  at  railway  speed,  on  a  ter- 
rible and  speedy  death,  from  which  no 
earthly  power  could  avail  to  rescue  us. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  pang  6f  that 
fearftil  discovery;  the  bitter  prospect  of 
dying  in  health  and  strength,  and  fielding 
up  the  hbpes  and' aspirations  of  chat  un- 
clouded youth ;  the  thought  of  the  distant 
home  we  should  never  see  again ;  and  the 
beloved  vtii  loving  ones  so  soon  to  be 
doubly  bereaved;  and  wbrst  of  all,  the 
knowledge  that  the  dear  'brother  must 
share  oi;r  impending  fate.  With  a  warm 
impulse  6f  frateniaTlove  we  clasped  each 
other's  hands — all  remaining  to  us  n6w 
was  to  die  together.       •     • 

Meanwhile  the  din  of  the  fall  swelled  to  a 
thunderous  roar  th Jit  reverberated  through 
the  surfouriding  woods ;  the  tumultuous 
rapids  surged  ittto  a  fiercer  fury,  and  urged 
the  raft  to  a  speed  which  toade  her  trem- 
ble ;  whtl6  we,  her  hapless  passeiftgers, 
stood  sileittly  awaiting  our  inevitable 
doom,  to  be  swept  over  that  relentless 
ikll,  to  be  toteed  in  that  hdrribte  abyss, 
and  finally  cast  forth*  disfigtinJd  and 
bruised,  among  the  seething  eddies  of  the 
iifill  Tush^g  riv^r. 


I^was  a  fearful  interval,  Kearer  and 
nearer  the  raft  drew  to  the  fatal  brink — 
nearer,  and  yet  nearer,  until  we  could  al- 
most look  into  the  dark  void  beyond. 
Her  last  moment  and  ours  alike  seemed 
come,  and  in  the  deep  anguish  of  such  a 
parting  we  clung  closer  to  each  other. 

Sa^enly  the  raft  approached  another 
rock ;  it  was  nearer  to  us,  as  well  as  lar- 
ger than  those  which  had  preceded  it,  and 
presented  a  narrow  footing.  Thought  at 
such  moments  is  swift  as  lightning,  and 
action  little  less  so ;  and  almost  ere  I  had 
seen  this  ark  of  hope,  my  brother  bound- 
ed across  the  raft,  drawing  me  with  him, 
and  with  a  desperate  leap,  only  to  be  ven- 
tured in  peril  such  as  ours,  sprang  over  the 
fathom-broad  space  of  rushing  water,  on 
to  the  rock  beyond.  Another  moment, 
and  I  too  had  leaped  it,  and  standing  in 
comparative  safety  on  that  small  but  im- 
movable refuge,  we  vratched  the  raft^ 
whose  fate  We  had  so  nearly  shared, 
plunge  over  the  foaming  cataract,  to  be 
dashed  into  the  deep  cbasm  below,  a  mass 
of  shattered  logs. 

Still  we  were  girt  round  by  many  dan- 
gers. A  single  slip  might  detach  us  from 
the  rock,  a  single  wave  still  sweep  us 
over  the  falls;  while  looking  landward, 
nothing  was  visible  save  a  few  dark  jut- 
ting rocks  round  which  the  river  foamed. 
Their  wet  slippery  points  afibrded  little 
hope  for  escape,  yet  it  was  our  only  one, 
and  therefore  must  be  tried;  and  with 
rigidly  braced  nerves  and  concentrated 
energies,  we  commenced  our  bazardotis 
task  of  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  closing 
our  ears  to  the  deafening  roar,  and  our 
eyes  tb  the  htirrying  current  over  which 
we  passed,  as  we  pursued  our  perilous 
way,  until,  by  the  mercy  of  Providence, 
the  fourth  rock  brought  us  to  the  shal- 
lower water,  through  which  we  waded  to 
land. 

The  now  rugged  bank  gave  easy  access 
to  the  land  above;  and  a  few  hours' 
travel  southward  brought  us  to  Lake 
Weno,  where,  to  our  surprise,  we  found 
our  compai^ian-rafts  in  safety,  and  learned 
that  wc  had  passed,  without  observing, 
the  narrower  out  saffe  outlet  to  the  river 
fumished  by  the  W6no  Creek,  and  thus 
not  only  missed  Jerome  and  the  lumberers 
sent  back  to  aid  us,  but  encountered  that 
most  fearful  incident  of  our  lives,  our  nar- 
row escape  fl-om  the  WtoO  Palls. 
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LITERARY      MISCELLANIES. 


Thb  Geolooicai  ETiDiarcn  or  tsi  Afmqvnr  or 
Hats  ;  wi^  Remarks  on  Theories  of  the  Origin  of 
Ppedea  by  Variation.  By  Kr  Ctf  aitles  Ltui^  P. 
R.  8.,  author  of  ••  Principles  of  Geology,'*  etc. 
Illustrated  with  woodcntp,  PhiladelfMa :  George 
W  Childs,  626  Chestnntstreet.  1868.  For  sale 
by  Charles  T.  Krans,  446  Broadway,  New-Tork. 
I^.  618. 

TuK  importance  of  this  boolc,  Md  Ihe  estimation 
in  which  it  is  liela,  is  iacUcated  by  a  reyiew  of  it  in 
most  of  the  British  qnarteriies  and  magazines.  It 
is  a  book  of  profound  learning  and  ioT«stigadon  on 
tlie  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It  required  all  the 
deep  research  of  many  yeani,  and  eareful  and  minute 
observation,  to  attempt  to  read  accurately  the  poD> 
derons  volumes  of  nature's  vast  library  of  rocks  and 
strata  in  order  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  man. 
There  was  no  parish  register,  no  town  dcrk,  no 
city  or  state  recorder,  some  six,  eight,  or  ten  thoa- 
saud  years  ago,  to  make  an  accurate  record  of  the 
time  or  period  when  man  first  appeared  on  the  eartk. 
Within  a  few  ytiars  past  the  pi^es  of  the  Stone 
Book  have  been  more  carefully  scanned  with  a  view 
to  disoover  some  entry  of  man's  appearance  on  the 
globe  at  an  earlier  era  than  the  fortieth  century 
before  Christ.  The  talents,  character,  and  long  and 
deep  researches  of  Sir  Charles  Lycll  better  fit  him 
than  any  other  man  to  read  the  fossil  handwriting 
often  so  difficult  to  decipher;  written,  too,  in- a  lan- 
guage of  which  few  men  are  masters  and  in  which  all 
are  liable  to  read  wrong.  But  even  Sir  Charles 
is  not  able  to  fix  the  preoee  date,  because  the  leaves 
of  the  great  under-grouod  volume  are  naturally 
blurred  and  defaced  by  long  lapse  of  time.  But  put- 
ting together  the  yarious  fragmentary  extracts, 
they  iotimate  that  the  lord  of  creation  belongs  to 
a  much  more  ancient  house  or  family  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  Time  itself  has  grown  old  since  the 
foundations  of  the  round  earth  were  Uiid,  hut  old 
Father  Time  moves  in  a  quiet  steady  pace,  taking  all 
the  periods  and  centuries  which  he  needs  to  do  hid 
work.  We  eommend  the  book  itself  to  the  attention 
and  careful  peruasl  of  all  who  omi  appreciate  its  facts 
and  reasonings. 

Thb  A mbxr  Oods,  asv  Oram  8roBiB8«  By  Harbikx 
SLizAflaETB  P&noon.  Boston;  Tidmoc  &  Fields* 
1863. 

Tins  is  a  neat  voluine  of  4S2  pagM,  embracing 
seven  grapbio  and  sparkling  stories,  printed  on 
tinted  paper.  The  stories  are :  1.  The  Amber  Gods. 
2.  In  a  Cellar.  8.  Knitf  tag  Sale-Stoeki.  4.  Ofrcum- 
stinees.  5.  Desert  Sands.  6.  Midsummer  and  May. 
7.  The  South  Breaker. 

Under  these  hea<te  of  stories  the  lady  authoress 
moves  a  graceful  pen  and  tells  her  pretty  stories. 

•IfT  SovTREitv  Frtswds.  "  All  of  which  I  saw,  and 
part  of  which  I  was."  By  Bnirown  Kirks,  author 
of  **  Among  the  ^nes.^*  New-Tork:  Carleton 
publisher,  418  Broadway.    1868. 

Ik  this  work  thcauUior  has  given  another  wonder- 


IM  pfotare  of  Southern  life  and  society,  vivid  and 
masterly  as  one  of  Churches  paintings  graphie  ind 
life-like. 

BisTNFscTA^rTS. — 1.  One  pint  of  the  liquor  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  in  one  pailful  of  water,  and  one 
pouud  of  chloride  of  lime  in  another  pailful  of 
water.  This  is  perhaps  the  mo3t  effective  of  any 
thing  that  can  be  used,  and  when  thrown  upon  de- 
cayed v^etable  matter  of  any  description  will  effect* 
ually  destroy^  all  offensive  odors. 

2.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron  (cop- 
peras) dissolved  in  a  pailful  of  water  will,  In  many 
cases,  be  sufficient  to  remove  all  offensive  odors. 

3.  Chloride  of  lime  is  better  to  scatter  about  damp 

S laces,  in  yards,  in  damp  cellars,  and  upon  heaps  of 
Ith. — Sdeniific  American, 

PsBPETjjAL  MonoN  AT  I«A8T. — A  Ycnnonter  claims 
to  have  invented  a  self-propelling  wheel,  or  perpet- 
ual motion.  A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Jifur- 
nal  thus  describes  it : 

'*  It  is  a  simple  wheel,  runs  on  gudgeons,  and  is  in- 
dependent of  any  outside  spring,  weight,  or  power, 
as  a  propeller.  On  the  rame  axle  on  which  the 
metal  wheel  is  fixed  is  a  band  wheel,  on  which  a» 
band  runs  over  a  small  pulley  that  drives  a  small 
circular  saw.  8et  it  on  a  table  and  remove  the 
brake,  and  it  will  start  itself  and  run  with  great 
velocity,  driving  the  saw.  .  It  is  the  simplest  thing 
in  the  world,  but  I  can  not  intelligibly  describe  it : 
but  is  at  once  understood  by  the  beholder.  It  will 
not,  nay,  can  not  stop  without  a  brake,  as  it  is  so 
fixed  by  moans  of  balls  and  arms  tiiat  the  descending^ 
side  of  the  wheel  is  perpetually  further  from  the 
centre  of  moUon  than  the  opposite  ascendittg.^ 

CuBATiTX  Pbopertiks  OF  THX  Netti^. — The  com- 
mon nettle  is  said  to  have  a  curative  influence  in 
paralysis,  acute  rheumatism,  rheumaiio  gout,  and 
other  diseases. .  The  noode  of  preparatlpn  is  to  fill 
a  kettle  with  nettles,  green  or  dry,  pour  on  water, 
and  boil  it  gently  for  half  an  hour,  draw  off  the 
liquor  and  bottle  it ;  if  desired,  a  few  hope  or  licor- 
ice may  be  added  to  improve  the  taste.  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  drinking  of  this  decoction  is  ben- 
eficial in  ca^es  pf  scurvy,  asthma,  gravel,  and  liver 
cofuplaint^ 

"  FoBBiPDEN  PEurr."— -M.  Noel,-  a  French  agri- 
culturist, speaking  of  the  introduction  of  the  potato 
into  France  says:  '''This  vegetable  was  viewed  by 
the  people  with  .extreme  disfavor  when  first  intro- 
duced, and  many  expedients  were  adopted  to  induce 
them  to  use  it,  but  without  success.  In  win  did 
Louis  XVL'wear  its  fiower  in  his  buttonhole,  and  in 
viun  were  samples  of  the  tuber  distributed  among 
the  fanners ;  they  gave  them  to  their  pigs,  but  would 
not  use  them  themselves.  At  Ust,  Parmentier,  the 
dicmist,  who  well  knew  the  nutritive  properties  of 
the  potato,  and  was  most  anxious  to  sec  it  in  gen- 
eral use,  hit  upon  the  following  ingenious  plan.  He 
planted  a  good  breadth  of  potatoes  at  Sablons.  close 
to  Paris,  and  paid  great  attention  to  their  cultivation. 
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theaea.  This  to  the  Inevf ttble  eff^  of  rftin,  and  it 
u  Dol  a  small  effect,  for  the  whole  of  Holland  \b  en- 
tirelj  formed  by  the  mud  thus  brought  down  by  the 
river  Rhine;  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  the 
most  aneient  agncoHural  country  m  the  wurld,  was 
deposited  in  the  same  way  by  the  Nile ;  an  enormons 
country  in  India  is  the  result  of  deposits  left  behind 
by  the  GangiM ;  and  in  America,  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  is  built  on  mud  which  the  Mississippi  has 
brought  down  from  the  mterior  of  the  continent  it 
drains  Erery  day  throughout  the  vear  does  this 
great  rirer  throw  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  6ufficient 
mud  to  make  a  conical  hill  half  a  mile  round  at  the 
bottom  and  sixty  feet  high.  Imagine  what  this 
would  have  been  if  the  mud  had  really  been  collected 
and  piled  in  heaps  half  a  mile  apart.  In  the  course 
of  a  thousand  years  these  hills  would  have  occupied 
a  space  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Holland.  And  yet 
»e  Mississippi  is  but  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
earth ;  and  all  the  others,  whether  great  or  small,  are 
always  doing  similar  work-— some  of  them  perhaps 
at  a  more  rapid  rate.  The  river-bed,  therefore,  re- 
presents the  result  of  runninr  streams  in  removing 
solid  matter  all  over  the  earth,  and  a  little  consider- 
aUon  shows  that  a  great  deal  of  such  work  is  done. 

%  ^  Th«  DocTOit*8  Wins  axd  the  Ghost. — One  morn- 
ing, some  years  since,  the  lady  of  a  distinguished 
London  pkysicum  was  in  bed,  at  her  house  In  P— 
street    It  was  daylight,  and  she  was  broad  awake. 
The  door  opened,  but  Lady  C— ,  concluding  it  was 
her  maid  entering,  did  not  raise  her  head,  until  a 
remarkable-looking  figure,  passing  between  her  bed 
and  the  window,  walked  up  to  the  fireplace,  when, 
reflected  in  the  mirror  which  hung  above.  Lady  C — 
rec«>gni2ed  the  features  of  her  stepson,  Dr.  J.  C — , 
then  attached  to  a  foreign  embassy.    He  wore  a 
long  night-dress,  and  carried  something  on  his  arm. 
"Good  heavens!    Is  that  you,  J—,  and  hi  that 
drcM*"  cried  Lady  C— ,  in  the  first  surprise.    The 
figure  turned  riowly  round,  and  she  then  became 
aware  that  the  ol^ect  he  carried  was  a  dead  child, 
the  body  being  swathed  round  And  round  in  a  large 
Indian  scarf  of  remarkable  woricmanship,  which 
Lady  0—  had  presented  to  Mrs.  J.  0— on  the  eve  of 
her  departure.     As  she  gased.  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  became  indistinct,   mrisible,  Tsnishing  in 
the  gray  light,  or  blending  with  the  familiar  ob- 
JBcts  in  the  room.    Lady  0 —  neither  fainted  nor 
shrieked,  nor  even  rang  the  belL    ^e  lay  back  and 
thought  the  matter  over,  resolving  to  mention  it  to 
no  one  until  the  return  of  her  husband,  then  absent 
in  attendance  on  an  illustrious  household.    His  ex- 
perience would  decide  whether  her  physical  health 
offered  any  solution  of  the  phenomenon.    As  for  its 
being  a  dr^m,  it  may  be  taken  as  an  accepted  fact 
that,  tiiough  nobody  is  conscious  of  the  act  of  going 
to  sleep,  everybody  knows  by  the  sudden  change  of 
scenery,  by  the  snapping  of  the  chain  of  thought, 
etc..  etc.  when  he  has  been  sleeping.    Very  shortly 
after,  Sir  J—  returned  home.    On  hearing  the  story, 
he  immediately  looked  at  the  toogue  that  related 
such  wond«r8^  and  likewise  felt  the  lady's  pulse. 
Both  organs  perfSect.    Of  Ber  nerves  he  haa  seen 
proof.    Touching  veracity,  she  was  truth  itself     All 
his  skill  could  devise  nothing  better  than  a  recom- 
mendation to  patience,  and  to  see  what  came  of  jt 
In  the  mean  time,  the  day  and  hour  were  noted 
down,  and  the  next  advices  from  T —  awaited  with 
more  than  usual  interest.    At  length  they  came. 
Dr.  J.  C—  informed  his  father  that  their  child,  an 
only  one,  had  died  on  such  a  day,  (that  of  the  appa- 


rition,) and  that  his  wife,  anxious  that  It  should  be 
laid  to  rest  in  the  land  of  its  birth,  had  begged  that 
it  might  be  forwarded  by  the  next  homeward  ship. 
In  due  course  it  arrived,  embalmed,  but  inclosed  in 
a  coffin  so  much  larger  than  was  required  for  the 
tiny  occupant,  that  the  intervening  spaces  had  to  be 
filled  up  with  clothes,  etc,  while  the  Indian  scarf 
had  been  wound,  in  many  folds,  around  thi  child*8 
body, 

Tbb  Ehpbxss's  Visit  to  JsRiiSALSif. — A  Paris 
letter  contains  the  following :  "  For  a  long  time  past 
the  empress  has  entertained  the  idea  of  going  to 
Jerusalem.  That  excursion  is  now  decided  on,  and 
will  take  place  toward  the  end  of  the  autumn.  The 
empress  will  be  accompanied  by  three  of  her  ladies 
of  honor,  the  Ck>untesses  de  Rayneval,  de  Lourmel, 
and  de  la  Foeze.  Her  majesty,  it  is  said,  will  take 
with  her  a  supply  of  olg'ects  for  presents  valued  at 
2,000,000  francs. 

ExrmAORPiKART  DiscoTKRixs  AT  PoMPiii. — ^A  re- 
cent visitor  writes  as  follows:    "There  are  now 
boulevards  around  Pompeii  from  the  top  of  which 
the  visitor  has  a  view  of  the  whole  city,  and  can 
form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  interior  of  the 
houses  uncovered.    Excavations  are  going  on  on  two 
eminences  near  the  Temple  of  Isis,  and  the  house 
called  Abondonza.    Our  inspection  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  former  site,  where,  in  a  house  in  a  nar- 
row street  recently  opened,  we  saw  several  bodies, 
or  rather  forms  of  bodies,  which  now  attract  univer- 
sal attention.    The  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  this 
house  fell,  not  on  the  bare  ground,  but  on  heaps  of 
pumice  stones,  and  were  covered  to  a  great  depth 
by  torrents  of  ashes  and  scoria,  under  which  they 
have  lain  for  nearly  two  tbousaitd  years.    One  day, 
inside  a  house,  amid  fallen  roofs  and  ashes,  the  out- 
line of  a  human  body  was  perceived,  and  M.  Fiorelli, 
the  chief  of  the  works  for  excavation,  soon  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  a  KoUow  under  the  surface. 
He  accordingly  made  a  small  hole  through  its  cover- 
ing, and  filled  it  up  with  liquid  plaster  of  Paris,  as  if 
it  were  a  mould.    The  result  was  that  he  obtained  a 
complete  plaster  statue  of  a  Roman  lady  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.    Close  by  were  found 
the  remains  of  a  man,  another  woman,  and  a  girl, 
with  ninety*one  pieces  of  silver  money;  four  ear- 
rings and  a  finger  ring,  all  gold ;  two  iron  keys,  and 
evident  remains  of  a  linen  bag  or  purse.  The  whole  of 
these  bodies  have  been  careniUy  moulded  in  plaster. 
The  first  body  discoverwd  was  a  woman  Ijingon  her 
right  side,  with  her  limbs  contracted  as  if  she  had 
died  in  convulsions.    The  form  of  the  head-dress  and 
the  hair  are  quite  distinct.    On  the  bone  of  the  lii  tie 
finger  were  two  silver  rings^  and  with  this  body  were 
the  remains  of  the  purse  above  mentioned  with  the 
money  and  keys     The  girl  was  found  in  an  acljoin- 
ing  room,  and  the  plaster  mould  taken  of  the  cavity 
clearly  shows  the  tissue  of  her  dress.    By  her  side 
lay  an  elderly  woman,  who  had  an  iron  ring  on  her 
little  finger.    The  last  personage  was  a  tall,  well- 
made  man,  lying  full  length.    The  plaster  distincUy 
shows  his  form,  the  folds  of  his  garment,  his  torn 
sandals,  and  his  beard  and  hair.    I  contemplated 
these  human  forms  with  an  interest  which  defies 
expression.    It  is  evident  that  all  these  unfortunates 
had  made  great  efforts  to  escape  destruction     The 
man  appeai  s  to  have  perished  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
rescue  tne  terrified  women,  who  thought  they  could 
be  nowhere  so  safe  as  in  their  own  home,  and  hoped 
tbftt  the  fiery  tempest  would  soon  cease.    From  the 
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money  and  kejs  found  with  tho  body  of  the  first  wo- 
man, sho  was  probably  the  mistress  of  the  house  and 
the  mother  of  the  girl.  From  the  manner  in  which 
her  hands  were  clenched  she  evidently  died  in  great 
pain.  The  girl  docs  not  appear  to  have  suiTercd 
much.  From  the  appearance  of  the  plaster  mould 
it  would  seem  that  she  fell  from  terror,  as  she  waa 
running^itb  her  skirts  pulled  OTcr  her  head.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a  more  affecting  scene  than 
the  one  suggested  by  these  silent  figures ;  nor  have 
I  ever  heard  of  a  drama  so  heart-rending  as  the 
story  of  this  family  of  the  last  days  of  Pompeii.*^ 

The  Belotxd  Wifk. — Only  let  a  woman  be  sure 
that  sho  is  precious  to  her  husband — not  useful,  not 
valuable,  not  convenient,  simply,  but  beloved ;  let 
her  feel  that  her  care  and  love  are  noUocd.  appre- 
ciated, and  returned ;  let  her  opinion  be  asked,  her 
approval  sought,  aud  her  judgment  respected  in 
matters  of  which  she  is  cognizant ;  in  short,  let  her 
only  be  loved,  honored,  and  cherished,  and  she  will 
be  to  her  husband,  and  her  children,  and  society,  a 
well-spring  of  pleasure.  She  will  bear  pain,  and  toil, 
and  anxiety ;  for  her  husband's  love  is  to  her  as  a 
tower  and  a  fortress.  Shielded  and  sheltered  there- 
in, adversity  will  have  lost  its  sting.  She  may  suf- 
fer, but  sympathy  will  dull  the  edge  of  her  sorrow. 
A  house  with  love  in  it — and  by  love,  we  mean  love 
(•xpresBcd  in  words,  and  looks,  and  deeds,  for  we 
have  not  one  spark  of  faith  in  the  love  that  never 
shows  itself-^is  to  a  house  without  love,  as  a  person 
to  a  machine ;  the  one  ia  life,  the  other  mechanism. 


THE     LONE    SEA.SHOBE. 

(3oM«  with  mo  to  the  lone  sea-^hore, 
Roam  with  me  'mid  the  wild  waves*  roar ; 
M et-t  scene  to  talk  of  bygone  yean, 
Still  faintly  traced  through  smiles  and  tears ; 
Meet  acene  to  picture  coming  days, 
All  bright  wi^h  hope^s  enchanting  rays ; 
The  heart's  deep  thoughts  we  there  may  teH, 
The  sea  wlU  keep  our  counsels  well. 

C6me  with  me  to  the  lone  sea-shore. 

Roam  with  me  'mid  the  wild  waves'  roar ; 

Bere,  by  tyrant  custom  bound, 

Hearts  and  tongues  hold  one  dull  round ; 

Court  from  those  who*d  do  us  ill. 

Smiles  from  those  whose  wish  would  kill ; 

Nature  smoothed,  refined  away. 

Art  and  rule  the  world  Moth  sway. 

Come  with  me  to  the  lone  sea-shore, 
Roam  with  me  'mid  the  wild  waves'  roar ; 
No  flatterers  round  thee  to  destroy. 
And  none  with  sneers  to  mock  our  joy; 
*   In  nature's  solitude  we'll  range, 
And  fearlessly  the  truth  ezcharge ; 
The  crowd,  pure  confidence  doth  bind, 
ri'is  free  when  poured  to  the  wandering  wind. 

J.  W.  Thibiwall. 

SiNoiNa  is  a  great  institution.  It  oils  the  wheels 
of  care— supplies  the  place  of  sunshine.  A  man  who 
sings  has  a  good  heart  under  his  shirt  front.  Such 
a  man  not  only  works  moro  willingly,  but  be  works 
moro  Constantly.  A  singing  cobbler  will  earn  as 
much  money  again  as  a  coi  dwainer  who  gives  way 
to  low  spirits  and  indigestion.  Avaricious  men 
never  sing.    The  maa  w£>  attacks  singing  throwa  a 


stone  at  the  h^  of  hikrity,  and  would,  if  he  «ould, 
rob  June  of  its  roses — ^August  of  its  meadow  larks. 
Such  a  roan  should  be  looked  to. 

Why  is  a  flourishing  field  of  oorn  like  a  donkey  ? 
Because  it  has  long  cais. 

A  "Milliker's  Maxim,  t— The  following  pretty 
maxim  was  found  attached  to  a  miUioer's biU:  *'  Mil' 
liner's  bills  are  the  tax  which  the  male  sex  have  to 
pay  for  the  beauty  of  the  female.'* 

Thk  Good  and  Happt  Wine — ^The  deep  happiness 
in  her  heart  sliincs  out  in  her  fac&  She  is  a  ray  of 
sunlight  in  the  house.  She  gleams  all  over  it  It  ia 
airy,  and  gay,  and  graceful,  and  warm,  aod  welcom- 
ing with  her  presence.  She  is  full  of  devices,  and 
plots,  and  sweet  surprises  for  her  husband  and  fami- 
ly. She  has  never  done  with  the  romance  and 
poetry  of  life.  She  is  herself  a  lyric  poem,  setting 
herself  to  all  pure  and  gracious  melodies.  Humble 
household  ways  and  duties  have  for  her  a  golden 
sit;nificance.  The  prize  makes  the  calling  high,  and 
the  end  dignifies  the  means.  Her  home  is  a  para- 
dise, not  sinless,  not  painless^  but  still  a  paradise ; 
for  "  Love  is  heaven,  and  Heaven  is  Love." 


Tni  "Winter  Paulcs  at  St.  Pbtersdcro. — The 
front  of  the  palace  extends  upward  of  seven  hun- 
dred English  feet,  is  almost  square,  and  is  three 
stories  high.     We  were  i»hown  a  corner  room  look- 
ing on  the  river,  which  his  present  miyesty  uses  as 
his  .own  particular  one,  and  where  he  transacts  his 
daily  work.     When  the  imperial  family  are  residing 
here,  it  b  said  that  upward  of  six  thousand  people 
are  quartert'd  in  the  building..    The  room,  or  rather 
hall,  in  which  the  empress  receives  her  guests,  has 
iis  walls  almost  covered  with  gold ;  but  St.  Geoigc'a 
Hall,  in  which  there  is.  a  magnificent  throne,  is  the 
chief  apartment.    It  ia  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  by  »ixty  feet  wide,  and  althou^  not  appearing 
to  advantage,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  work- 
men engagtd  in  the  re-decorations,  is  one  of  the  mosfc 
splendid  and  noble  apartments  we  had  ever  seen,  and 
it  is  in  this  that  the  emperor  receives  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors.   Near  this  hall  is  a  picture-gallery  of  the 
generals  who  served  during  the  invasion  of  1812  and 
the  subsequent  battle^,  and  beyond  it  is  the  Field* 
Marshals'  Gallery,  in  which  '^  Our  Duke  "  has  a  prom- 
inent place.    In  a  part  of  the  palace,  away^  from 
these  grand  public  rooms,  we  were  shown  into  a 
small  apartment  which  the  late  emperor  used  as  his 
bedroom,  and  in  which  he  died.    The  furniture  was 
simple  enough,  with  a  small  camp-bed  without  cur- 
tains, at  the  head  of  which,  on  the  wall,  was  a  pic- 
ture of  a  favorite  daughter,  whilst  on  his  writing  and 
toilet  tables  every  thing,  down  to  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief,  was  left  as  he  had  used  them  just  before 
his  dcaUi. 

South-Australia  in  1863.  —  How  does  1668 
open?  Our  130,000  population  of  a  year  ago  have* 
increased  to  136,000.  They  occupy  2i  millions  of 
acres  of  purchased  land,  of  which  600,000  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  We  also  have  45,000  stjuore 
miles  of  Crown  Und  leased  for  sheep  and  cattle 
runSi  and  in  more  or  less  profitable  occupntion. 
We  have  from  60,000  to  OO.OOO  horses*  about  270,- 
000  great  cattle,  and  considerably  over  8,000,000 
of  sheep  and  lambs.  We  have  4000  acres  of  vine- 
yard, with  nearly  3,000,000  of  vines  in  Iteariog, 
and  ,as  maay  more  not  sufficiently  matured.    The 
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harvest  just  gathered  in  will  feed  our  population 
during  the  year  on  which  we  have  entered,  and 
leave  60,000  tons  or  more  for  exportation.  We 
sliall  probably  ship  U,OoO,000  lb.  of  wood,  and  8Q,- 
000  cwt,  of  copper.  We  may  set  down  the  cono- 
bined  import  and  export  trade  of  1863  at  over 
£4,000,000  sterling,  of  which  the  exports  of  South- 
Australian  produce  will  represent  one  half.  The 
aggregate  revenue  of  1863  we  may  roughly  esti- 
mate at  £500,000,  and  the  public  debl  at  £850,000, 
including  the  loans  last  sanctioned.  Our  reports  of 
foreadstaiTs  in  1862  were  only  of  the  value  of  £628,- 
000,  but  we  believe  we  exported  at  least  as  much  as 
we  sent  out  in  1861  for  £712,000.  Our  wheat  has 
fallen  in  value  from  Ib.  3d.  a  bushel  in  1860  to  4b. 
8id.  in  1862.  Unless  we  can  have  cheap  produc- 
tion, this  colony  must  soon  go  oat  of  the  market  as 
a  grain-growing  country ;  but  with  a  more  plentiful 
supply  of  Ubor,  good  roads,  and  Mbcral  legislation, 
combined  with  improved  systems  of  farming,  the 
agriculturists  of  8outh-Au8tfalia  may  yet  be  able  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  the  colony  as  ^^  the  granary 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.'^ — SotUh-Autiralian 
Advertiser, 

A  QuAiwT  View  of  Mttsioal  Scibnci. — A  High- 
land piper,  having  a  scholar  to  teach,  disdained  to 
crack  hi^  brains  with  the  names  of  semlbreves, 
-  minims,  crotchet?,  and  ouavera.  *'  Here.  Donald,'* 
said  he,  *'  tak'  yer  pipes,  tad,  and  gie  us  a  bla-^t.  So. 
verra  weel  blawn,  mdecd ;  but  what's  a  sound,  Don- 
ald, without  sense  ?  You  may  blaw  forever  with- 
out making  a  tune  o*t,  if  I  diuna  tell  you  how  the 
queer  things  on  the  paper  maun  help  you.  You 
see  that  big  fellow,  wi*  a  round,  open  face,  (pointing 
to  a  semibreve,)  between  two  lines  of  a  bar,  he 
moves  slowly  from  that  line  to  this,  while  ye  beat* 
ane  wl'  your  fist  and  gie  a,  long  blast ;  if,  now,  ye 
put  a  leg  to  him  ye  mak*  twa  o'  him,  and  he'll 
move  twice  as  fast ;  and  if  ye  black  liis  face,  he'll 
run  four  times  faster  than  the  fellow  wi'  the  white 
face ;  but  if,  after  blacking  his  face.  ye'U  beud  his 
knee,  or  tie  his  leg,  he^ll  hop  eight  times  faster  than 
the  white-&ced  chap  I  showed  you  first.  Now, 
whene'er  you  blaw  your  pipe:?,  Donald,  remember 
this  ~  that  the  tighter  those  fellows'  legs  are  tied, 
the  faster  they'll  run,,  and  the  quicker  they're  sure 
to  dance." 

Strangk  Revolution  in  Madaoascar«. — ^The  in- 
telligence from  Madagascar  is  an  episode  in  modern 
hi-tory  for  which  few  parallels  can  be  found.  The 
fate  of  Radama  the  Second  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  Paul  of  Russia.  The  king  appears  to  have  gone 
mad,  and  the  nobles  di^pAtched  him.  His  excesses 
and  his  intemperance  neutralized  his  many  good 
qualities,  and  caused  his  assassination.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  read  of  the  ludicrous  conduct  of  this  ruler 
under  the  influence  of  the  Seers  who  profe8«ed  to 
have  communication  with  the  world  of  spirits,  but 
their  antics  were  scarcely  more  absurd  than  those 
of  which  we  hear  and  read  at  home  among  the 
practitioners  of,  and  believers  in  spirit-rapping,  and 
other  delusions.  But  amid  all  these  orgies  in  the 
royal  palace,  this  semi-barbarous  race  have  a  rude 
notion  of  constitutional  government.  When  the 
king's  ministers  and^the  people  presented  to  him  a 
formal  remonstrance  against  the  royal  edict  that 
persons  wishing  to  fight  witb  firearms  or  swords 
should  not  be  prevented,  and  that  any  one  killing 
another  in  the  fray  should  hot  be  punished,  the 
king  and  his  spiea  and  inquisitors  were  immediately 


put  to  death.  Nothing  in  these  proceedings  is 
likely  to  disturb  the  permanent  peace  of  the  island. 
When  Radama  the  First  died  a  conple  of  years 
back,  and  his  throne  was  usurped  by  ft  queen  who 
expelled  the  missionaries  nnd  treated  foreign  trad- 
ers with  outrage,  the  Knglish  and  French  govern- 
ments interfered  by  arms  in  a  way  the  recAlection 
of  which  will  prevent,  no  doubt,  a  repetition  of  the 
same  conduct  on  the  present  Occasion. — European 
Times,  July  llih, 

Thk  Voluktkbr  Diplomatists  at  Fontainebleau. 
— ^This  is  the  Moniteur*s  version  of  what  parsed  be- 
tween Louis  Napoleon  and  Messrs.  Roebuck  and 
Lindsay  : 

'*  Messrs.  Roebuck  and  Lindsay  visited  Fontaine^ 
bleau  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  emperor 
to  make  an  official  movement  at  London  for  the 
recognition  of  the  Southern  States,  as,  in  their 
opinion,  this  recognition  would  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle  which  overwhelms  with  blood  the  United 
States.  The  emperor  expressed  to  them  hi-*  de- 
eire  to  see  peace  established  in  those  territories, 
but  observed  to  them  that  the  proposition  of  me- 
diation addressed  to  London,  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober last,  nof  having  been  agreed  to  by  England, 
he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  make  a  new  one  be- 
fore he  was  sure  of  its  acceptance  ;  that,  neverthe- 
less, the  ambassador  of  France  at  London  would 
receive  instructions  to  sound  the  intentions  of 
Lord  Palmcrston  upon  this  pointy  and  to  give  him 
to  understand  that,  if  the  English  cabinet  believed 
that  the  recognition  of  the  South  would  put  an  end 
to  the  War,  the  emperor  would  be  dUposcd  to  fol- 
low it  in  this  direction." 

Another  Sad  Tiokr  Story. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Tinus  of  India  writes  as  follows:  *'I  regi-et 
to  record  another  frightful  tiger  accident.  It  ap- 
p>-ar8  that  Captain  Curtis,  Sixth  Dragoori^,  Captain 
Bradford,  Sillidar  Cavalry,  and  anotht^r  gentlem  in, 
were  out  on  a  shooting  excursion  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sehoe,  where  they  fell  in  with  a  tiger,  which 
had  previously  been  wounded  by  some  other  sports- 
men, and  was  in  a  state  of  furious  madness.  Cap- 
tain Bradford  raised  his  gun,  but  it  unfortunately 
would  not  go  off.  At  the  same  moment  the  brute 
caught  sight  of  the  party,  and,  giving  a  hideous 
roar,  charged  down  upon  them  with  the  utmost 
ferocity,  singling  out  Captain  Bradford,  who  was 
in  the  act  of  scrambling  up  a  tree ;  the  tiger  made 
a  dash  at  him  with  a  tremendous  bound,  and 
caught  and  dragged  him  to  the  ground.  Poor 
Bradford  havfng  raised  his  hand  to  protect  his 
head,  the  brute  seized  his  arm,  crunching  it  be- 
tween  his  terrible  jaws  as  If  it  had  been  so  much 
rotten  wood,  breaking  and  splintering  the  bone, 
and  lacerating  the  fiesh  in  a  terrible  manner. 
Meantime  his  companions  were  not  idle;  but.  ad 
tliey  were  afraid  of  hitting  their  friend  if  they  fire4 
at  any  distance,  they  advanced  boldly  up  to  the 
brute  and'  poured  shot  after  shot  into  him,  till  at 
last  he  was  rolled  over  by  the  eleventh  bullet. 
Ferocious  to  the  last,  the  brute  never  relinquished 
his  hold,  and  fell  dead  in  the  act  of  aiming  a  blow 
with  his  enormous  paw  at  the  head  of  his  victim. 
Poor  Captain  Bradford  was  carried  Into  Sehore  in  a 
pitiable  condition,  mauled  all  over,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  amputate  his  arm  at  the  shoul- 
der-joint. By  last  accounts  he  was  in  a  very  pr&* 
carious  state.  The  tiger  was  of  monstrous  size,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  seen  in  these  parts.** 
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Ikdia. — ^The  best  news  from  India  is  that  com- 
municated by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Parliament. 
Twenty-fiv«  Jumdred  miles  of  railway  are  in  active 
operation ;  other  great  lines  are  in  progress ;  the 
works  and  inolines  by  which  the  hills  are  crossed  at 
Bhore  Ghaut  are  described  as  worth  going  all  the 
way  to^dia  to  see.  In  the  couise  of  next  year 
another  similar  crossing  will  be  opened  at.TbuU 
Ghaut  The  mooe^hitherto  spent  on  Indian  rail- 
ways amounts  to  £lS,000,000  out  of  £60,000,000, 
of  which  the  expenditure  has  been  sanctioned.  ,That 
the  railways  when  made  are  appreciated  by  the 
natives  is  proved  by  the  fact  thai  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  80th,  1862,  the  number  of  third  ajxi  fourth 
cU»s  passengers  was  6,790,018 ;  of  second  class, 
299,620;  of  first  cUss,  61^17. 

Quivixi. — ^The  endeavors,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned more  than  once,  to  establish  pUntations  of 
the  bark-tree  in  India,  have  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, the  Ust  doubt  having  been  removed  by  ex- 
periment. The  doubt  was  as  to  whether  the  trees 
would  yield  quinine  in  the  same  quantity  as  in  their 
native  South-America,  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  on  trees  of  two  years^  growth,  and  quinine  ob- 
tained iu  quantity  as  abundant  as  in  f  vru.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  on  the  plantations  published  last 
Aiarcli,  there  are  now  146,648  cinchona  plants  in 
the  Nilghiri  Hills,  of  which  85,760  have  been 
planted  out.  And  it  appears  that  other  plantations 
arc  to  be  formed  at  Darjiting,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Himahiya. 

A  RoTAL  Fbencb  Mabeiagb. — On  the  eleventh 
ult.,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Eingston-on- 
Tliames,  the  Due  de  Chartres,  second  son  of  the 
late  Due  d*OrleanB,  was  married  to  Princess  Fran- 
g'>ise  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  Prince  de  Join- 
villo.  The  young  couple  (says  an  English  journal) 
are  cousias,  both  of  them  grand-children  of  Louis 
Philippe,  aod,  though  Queen  Yictoria  was  not  pres- 
ent, cither  at  the  marriage  or  the  breakfast  which 
followed,  she  was  represented  by  her  sou  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law, the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  by 
her  relatives,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 
AU  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  Bouse  of  Or 
leans  now  in  England  were  in  attendance,  aad 
amongst  them  the  Duke  de  Monpeosier,  who  came 
all  the  way  from  Spain  to  attend  the  marriage. 
Many  of  the  English  nobility  were  invited,  aod  no 
fewer  than  nine  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign 
sovereigns  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  deemed  it 
right  to  be  present — a  circumstance  that  will  not 
favorably  Impress  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  But 
the  most  marked  figure  m  this  gathering  of  the  ex- 
Royal  House  of  France  was  ihe  Queen  Marie 
Amclie — ^a  brave  old  Udy,  verging  toward  eighty, 
who  is  described  as  standing  up  at  the  breakfast, 
and.  wine  glass  in  hand,  aflking  the  company  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Gtiartres.  The  young  couple,  in  the  course  of  the 
aflemoon,  left  CJaremonI  for  Sootlandf  there  to 
spend  the  honeymoon. 

A  Gondola  for  the  Empbess  Etroibni.— >The 
finipre'tf  Eugenie  recently  received  as  a  present 
from  Venice,  a  charming  gondola,  brought  by 
Cjunt  Arese.  and  intended  for  use  on  the  lake  at 
Vontainebleau.  It  is  five  meters  (sixteen  feet  five 
Inches)  long,  and  is  made  of  pear-tree  wood,  blacked 
to  imitate  ebony,  aod  ornamented  with  steel  studs. 
In  the  middle,  over  the  seats^  .is  a  light  wooden 


structure  himg  with  a  black  woolen  tiasne  fringed 
with  red.  It  lb  managed  by  a  single  gondolier,  and 
one  has  come  with  it  from  Venice,  who  speaks 
scarcely  a  word  of  French.  In  rowing,  he  stands 
in  the  after  part  of  the  boat,  uses  only  one  oar,  and 
sings  all  the  while  according  to  the  old  Venetian 
custom. 

St&angb  DiaaoLcnosr  or  tbb  HuoeoB^s  Bat  Com- 
PAVT. — ^The  North  Pole  has  been  sold  by  privnte 
transfer.  The  '* International  fHnaocial  Society" 
have  purchased  all  the  rights  and  territories  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  £1,600,000,  being  at 
the  rate  of  £800  for  every  share  worth  £200,  the 
price  to  be  paid  on  the  first  July.  The  bargain  is 
creditable  to  the  well-known  astuteness  of  Mr.  Ed* 
ward  Eilice,  so  long  the  dictator  of  the  selling  aa* 
sociation,  but  if  its  legality  is  not  questionable  it 
ought  to  be.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  kingdom  sold 
by  private  arrangement?  The  Hodaon^a  Bay  Com- 
pany bold  sovereign  rights  over  vast  territoriee, 
and,  one  would  imagine,  could  no  more  sell  them 
than  the  queen  could  sell  her  prerogative.  Imag- 
ine  the  East  India  Company  selling  India,  or,  to 
come  nearer  home,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sell- 
ing their  '* rights'*  to  the  French  OredU  MoM/ua-f 
The  transfer  ought,  at  least,  to  be  diaeuaaed  in  Pa»- 
liament — Spectaiar^  June  20ft. 

London. — A  scheme  for  imparting  somewhat 
more  of  interest  to  the  streets  of  the  metropolis 
has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Ewartin  the  House  of 
Commons :  it  is  to  identify  the  houses  by  a  tablet 
or  some  other  marie  which  have  been  the  residences 
of  eminent  men.  For  in^ianc'',  Milton  once  dwelt 
in  the  house  now  No  19  Tork-street,  Weetminrt^r ; 
Xewton  lived  in  the  house  now  known  as  the  Kcw 
ton  Hotel,  on  the  south  side  of  Leicester  Square ; 
Dryden  died  at  No.  48  Oerrard^itreet ;  Prior  lived 
in  Duke^treet,  Westminster;  Hogarth  in  part  of 
the  Sablooi^re  Hottl,  Leicester  Square,  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  in  a  house  on  the  western  side  of 
the  same  square;  Johnson  died  at  No.  8  Boh 
Court,  Fleet^reet;  Goldsmith,  at  No.  2  Brick 
Ct)nrt,  Temple ;  Gibbon,  at  No.  7  Bentinck-street, 
Manchester  Square.  Other  examples  might  be 
given,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  how  many  are 
the  associations  which  might  be  revived  in  the 
minds  of  passers-by  at  the  sight  of  a  oommemorative 
inscription. 

Oaxgrrhk  and  Oxtgeh. — A  remarkable  instance 
of  the  advantage  which  medical  men  may  derive 
from  chemistry  has  been  published  in  tiie  reports  of 
the  hospital  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Paris.  A  yoimg  stu- 
dent wrote  a  thesis  in  which  he  showed  that  gan- 
grene and  deficiency  of  oxygen  were  to  be  reganled 
as  cause  and  effect.  Dr.  Laugier,  surgeon  in  chief 
of  the  hospital,  having  a  case  of  spontaneous  gan- 
grene under  liis  care,  proceeded  to  test  the  theory, 
llie  patient,  a  man  seventy-five  years  of  age,  had 
the  disease  in  one  foot,  one  toe  was  mortifi«l,  and 
the  whole  member  was  in  danger.  The  diseased 
part  was  inclosed  in  an  apparatus  contrived  to  dis- 
engage oxygt^n  continuously,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  gangrene  was  arrested,  and  the  foot  recovered 
its  healthy  condition.  A  similar  experiment  tried 
upon  another  patient  equally  aged,  was  equally 
successful,  from  which  the  inference  follows  that 
treatment  with  oxygen  is  an  effectual  remedy  for  a 
disease  which  too  oRen  infests  hospitala 
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THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  OF  AMERICA ;    OR,  WILSON'S  PREHISTORIC  MAN.* 


A  VOICE  from  the  woody  depths  of 
Canada,  discaSBUig  the  Origitiea  of  civil- 
ization and  history,  takes  one  at  first 
aoniewhatby  Burprise.  It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  youthful  universities  of  British 
America  to  say  that,  aa  yet,  it  is  not  to 
their  professorial  chairs  that  the  literary 
world  looks  for  enlightenment  in  matters 
requiring  a  long-con  tinned  scientific  re- 
Hearch.  Thesalaries  of  Canadian  professors, 
rangmg  from  two  to  four  bnndred  pounds 
a  year,  are  not  sufficient,  save  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  to  attract  from  this  coun- 
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try  any  man  of  literary  mark.  Dr.  Daniel 
Wilson,  however,  is  one  of  those  excep- 
tions. There  are  many  important  branches 
of  knowledge  and  literature  the  pnrsuit 
of  which  is  not  remnnerative ;  and  any 
man  who  acta  himself  to  work  out  s  spe- 
cial department  of  knowledge  is  glad  to 
get  some  appointment  which  insures  to 
him  a  livelihood,  while  leaving  hun  leisure 
for  hia  favorite  studies.  This  is  what 
Dr.  Wilson  has  done.  At  Toronto  he 
worthily  fills  a  chair  of  History  and  Eng- 
lish literature,  to  which  he  was  appoint- 
ed in  1  8fi2 ;  and  in  the  ten  years  which 
have  since  elapsed,  he  has  employed  the 
long  leisure  of  the  summer  recess  in  pros- 
ecuting thoae  arohceological  studies  for 
whichlie  h.id  acquired  no  mean  reputation 
before  he  left  Scotland. 
In  moat  oases,  a  long  residence  abroad 
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is  very  detrimental  to  a  literary  career. 
The  strangeness  of  the  country  and  of  the 
mode  of  life,  the  duties  of  the  appoint- 
ment, perhaps  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  comoine  to  waste  the  prime  of 
life,  when  literary  ambition  and  enthusiasm 
for  work  are  strongest ;  while  the  scarcity 
of  books  of  reference,  the  difficulty  of 
communicating  with  fellow-workers,  and 
not  least,  the  getting  "  out  of  gear"  with 
public  opinion  at  home,  the  diminished 
sensibility  to  the  taste  of  the  reading 
world,  which  seldom  fails  to  steal  over 
the  scholar  in  the  comparative  isolation  of 
life  abroad,  are  all  unfavorable  to  his  ac- 
complishment of  any  great  work.  Dr. 
Wilson  has  been  more  fortunately  circum- 
stanced, and  he  has  turned  his  opportuni- 
ties most  happily  to  account.  In  prepar- 
ing his  first  work,  the  Ftehistoric  AnncUs 
of  Scotland^  he  had  studied  in  its  gen- 
eral bearings  the  interesting  branch  of 
archsBology  to  which  he  devotes  himself, 
and  had  mastered  it  in  detail  as  regards 
die  British  Isles ;  and  when  he  transferred 
his  residence  to  Canada,  he  wisely  resolv- 
ed to  find  in  the  New  World  a  field  for 
further  researches  and  contemplation.  Ar- 
chaeology is  a  science  which  can  only  par- 
tially be  prosecuted  in  the  closet.  It  is 
true  that,  for  very  many  of  his  facts,  the 
archaeologist,  like  the  votaries  of  other 
sciences,  must  depend  upon  the  truthful- 
ness and  sound  judgment  of  fellow-inquir- 
ers ;  but  the  more  widely  he  can  see  and 
examine  for  himself,  the  more  valuable 
and  the  more  interesting  will  be  the  book 
in  which  the  results  of  his  research  are 
recorded.  This  value  and  this  interest 
are  to  be  found  in  no  common  measure 
in  the  work  which  Dr.  Wilson  has  now 
published.  It  is  a  mature  and  mellow 
work  of  an  able  man ;  free  alike  from 
crotchets  and  from  dogmatism,  and  ex- 
hibiting on  every  page  the  caution  and 
moderation  of  a  well-balanced  judgment ; 
written  in  a  style  which  in  many  parts  is 
lamentably  diffuse,  but  which  artistically 
interweaves  with  the  level  portions  of  the 
book  charming  passages  of  personal  narra- 
tive and  descnption.  The  plan  of  the 
book  naturally  occasions  considerable  re- 
dundancy, which  is  not  satisfactory  to  a 
disciplined  intellect ;  and  yet  for  the  *^  n- 
eral  reader  we  suspect  this  redundancy  will 
be  useful  and  not  unpleasing.  Another 
and  stronger  objection,  likely  to  be  taken 
by  men  who  have  studied  this  department 
01  archaeology,  is,  that  on  too  many  im- 


portant questions  the  author  leaves  us  in 
aoubt**iis  to  his  opinion. 

Prehistoric  Man — the  very  title  of 
the  book  is  suggestive  of  scores  of  keenly- 
vexed  questions  which  now  agitate  the 
literary,  and  not  less  so  the  ecclesiastical, 
world.  But  Dr.  Wilson  has  happily  no 
love  for  that  spirit  of  heterodox  specula- 
tion which  has  of  late  become  a  passion, 
a  pest,  a  mania.  In  his  book  there  are  no 
accounts  of  pretended  generations  of  man- 
kind before  Adam — no  intellectual  bigotry 
and  self-conceit  which  delight  to  mock  at 
received  opinions  in  science  and  at  com- 
mon faith  in  religion.  The  purpose  of 
his  book  is  simply  to  elucidate,  from  many 
and  varied  sources,  the  arts  of  life  as  they 
appear  in  the  initiatory  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  before  history  arose  to  describe 
and  leave  a  record  of  them.  '*  Prehistoric 
man,"  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
legitimatelv  used  by  Dr.  Wilson,  does  not 
mean  mankind  at  an  epoch  prior  to  all 
history,  but  merely  prior  to  the  invention 
of  written  records  by  the  particular  race 
or  nation  of  which  he  writes.  Thus,  a 
thousand  years  ago— we  might  say  at  a 
much  later  date — the  entire  population  of 
the  American  continent  was  *^  prehistoric," 
although  historv  was  at  that  time  cultivat- 
ed by  every  nation  of  the  Old  World  firom 
China  to  tne  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  brought  together  a 
great  mass  of  curious  and  interesting 
materials  in  elucidation  of  the  arts  of  life  as 
they  appear  in  the  initiatory  sta^e  of  civil- 
ization. This  constitutes  the  v^ue  of  his 
work.  He  has  studied  this  early  phase 
of  humanity,  those  rude  beginnmgs  of 
civilization,  in  many  different  countries; 
and  in  his  pa^s  we  obtain  interesting 
glimpses  of  pnmitive  peoples  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  He  is  a  strong  advocate 
for  the  use  of  the  terms  "  stone  period," 
"  bronze  period,"  "  iron  period ;"  and  un- 
questionaoly  they  may  be  employed  with 
advanti^e  to  mark  different  stages  ot 
civilization.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  periods  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon wdth  the  periods  of  gcoloffy.  They 
did  not  exist  in  succession  all  over  the 
earth;  they  all  coexisted  at  the  same 
time.  When  one  people  was  in  fall  pos- 
session of  the  metallurgic  arts,  whicn  is 
called  the  "  iron  period,"  another  would 
be  only  able  to  deal  with  the  softer  ones 
and  most  simple  alloys,  which  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  "  bronze  period ;"  while  a 
third  might    be  quite   ignorant  of  the 
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metals,  and  make  its  rude  implements 
of  stone  or  bone.  In  early  times  especial- 
1;^,  emigrants  from  a  highly  civilized  na- 
tion often  relapsed  into  a  state  of  barbae 
rism ;  so  that,  when  the  parent  stock  was 
in  fall  possession  of  the  metallnrgio  arts, 
some  of  its  o^hoots  had  fallen  back  into 
the  bronze  or  stone  period.  Imagine  a 
tribe  or  family  setting  out  from  the  pri- 
meval &theriand  in  Western  Asia,  and 
traveling  forth  into  the  vast  forests  which 
covered  ancient  Europe.  There  was  no 
grain,  no  vegetables,  we  might  say  even 
no  fruits,  growing  wild  around  them,  as 
in  the  more  prolihc  regions  of  the  south, 
with  its  date-palms  and  bread-fruit  trees. 
The  wanderers,  we  shall  suppose,  had 
their  flocks  and  herds,  and  struggled  on, 
too  busily  absorbed  in  the  task  of  obtain- 
ing a  livelihood  to  think  of  any  thing 
higher.  If  it  so  chanced  that  the  flocks 
of  any  little  band  of  emi^ants  died  out, 
the  emigrants  would  fall  mto  a  still  lower 
state,  supporting  themselves  by  the  pre- 
carious produce  of  fishing  or  huntmg. 
They  would  now  make  their  weapons  of 
bone  or  of  stone ;  and  step  by  step,  if  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  fooa  increased — as 
in  certain  localities  it  must  have  done — 
they  would  sink  lower  and  lower  into  the 
depths  of  barbarism.  The  Greeks  wisely 
planted  their  colonies  at  the  outset  as 
organized  communities,  in  which  all  the 
crafts  of  civilized  life  were  represented ; 
but  this  was  the  exception.  The  march 
of  the  nations  followed  no  such  plan ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  while  one  part  of  a 
race  was  steadily  advancing  in  civiliza- 
tion, other  parts  of  it  were  retrograding. 
The  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience 
of  successive  generations  can  be  retained 
only  partially,  and  very  insecurely,  among 
an  unlettered  people,  dependent  on  oral 
tradition  for  all  Knowledge  save  that 
which  is  practically  transmitted  in  the  op- 
erations of  daily  Ufe.  And  of  all  the  arts, 
none  so  speedily  disappear  among  migra- 
tory tribes  as  those  ot  metallurgy.  "  How 
very  few  of  all  the  wanderers  from  the 
old  centers  of  European  civilization  to 
the  wilds  of  the  New  World,"  says  Dr. 
Wilson,  '^  bring  with  them  the  slightest 
knowledge  either  of  the  science  or  the 
practice  of  metallurgy ;  or  can  tell  how 
iron  is  taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  brass 
molten  out  of  the  stone,  or  even  can  dis- 
tinguish the  metallic  ores."  Indeed,  even 
now  the  copper  miners  of  Lake  Superior 
are  almost  exclusively  derived  from  Corn- 


wall or  the  mining  districts  of  Germany. 
The  old  Dutchman  exported  his  yery 
bricks  across  the  Atlantic,  wherewith  to 
found  his  new  Amsterdam  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson;  and  the  English  settler 
still  imports  from  the  old  country  both 
the  engineers  and  the  iron  wherewith  to 
make  nis  railways  and  bridge  his  St. 
Lawrence.    Dr.  Wilson  justly  remarks : 

"  With  Buch  facts  before  us  in  relaticm  even 
to  the  systematic  colonization  of  a  highly 
civilized  and  enterprising  commercial  nation, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  what  must  have  been 
the  condition  of  the  earth's  primeval  colonists 
as  they  wandered  forth  successively  from  the 
great  Asiatic  hive,  gradually  displacing  the 
savage  fauna  of  the  unpeopled  wilds  they 
took  possession  of,  or  occupying,  as  chance 
directed  them,  the  far-scattered  islands  of  the 
sea.  Their  industrial  arts  were  all  to  begin 
anew;  and  thus,  wherever  we  recover  traces 
of  the  first  footprints  of  the  old  nomad  in  his 
wanderings  across  the  continents  of  Asia  or 
Europe,  or  follow  him  into  the  new  world  of 
America^  or  the  newer  continent  of  Australia 
and  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  we  see 
that  that  non-metallur^c  condition  oi  primi- 
tive social  life  which  is  conveniently  desig- 
nated its  stone  period,  is  not  necessarily  the 
earliest  human  period,  but  only  the  rudiment- 
ary condition  to  which  man  had  returned,  and 
may  return  again,  in  the  inevitable  deteriora- 
tion of  a  migratory  era." 

To  what  straits  the  ^'  prehistoric''  popu- 
lation of  Europe  were  reduced — ^under 
what  hard  and  rudimentary  conditions  of 
life  they  existed — may  be  jadged  from 
the  faint  remains  of  their  old  settlements 
which  the  prying  eyes  of  archseologists 
have  recently  discovered.  In  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland  there  have  been  found  the  re- 
mains of  rude  habitations  built  on  piles  in 
the  water,  where  primitive  tribes  had 
made  themselves  secure  from  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts,  and  maintained  a  scant  ex- 
istence by  fishing  and  by  the  chase.  In 
Qur  own  islands  we  find  the  remains  of 
tribes  who  lived  in  underground  habita- 
tions— ^veritable  troglodytes — by  whom 
oaves  were  a  prized  and  much-frequented 
residence.  As  specimens  of  these  cave- 
residences  and  subterranean  dwellings, 
let  us  rive  Dr.  Wilson's  description  of 
Kent's  Hole,  near  Torbay,  and  of  one 
of  vbe  Scottish  "weems"  at  the  other 
extremity  of  our  island.  Speaking  first 
of  the  great  Devonshire  cavern,  he  says : 

"  Intermingled  with  fossil  remains  of  species 
of  the  rhinoceros,  cave-hyena,  great  cave-tiger, 
cave-bear,  and  other  extinct  mammalia  in  un- 
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osuel  abundance,  lay  nnmerous  relics  of  human 
art,  not  only  indicating  the  ancient  presence 
of  man,  but  proving  that  he  also,  as  well  as 
some  of  these  extinct  camiyora,  had  found 
there  a  home.  His  tools  of  bone,  like  others 
found  on  many  primitive  British  sites,  exhibit 
the  most  infantile  stage  of  rudimentary  art. 
Fragments  of  ^un-baked  urns,  and  rounded  slabs 
of  slate  of  a  plate-like  form,  were  associated  with 
the  traces  of  rude  culinary  practices,  iliustra- 
tive  of  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  primeval 
savage.  Broken  pottery,  calcined  bones,  char- 
coal, and  ashes,  showed  where  the  heuth  of 
the  allophylian  Briton  had  stood ;  and  along 
with  these  lay  dispersed  the  flints,  in  all  con- 
ditions— ^from  the  rounded  mass  as  it  came  out 
of  the  chalk,  through  the  various  stages  of 

Progress,  on  to  the  finished  arrow-heads  and 
atchets ;  while  small  flint-chips,  and  partially 
used  flint-blocks,  thickly  scattered  through 
the  soil,  served  to  indicate  that  the  ancient 
British  Troglodyte  had  there  his  workshop  as 
well  as  his  kitchen,  and  wrought  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  that  primeval  stone  period  into  the 
requisite  tools  and  weapons  of  the  chase. 
Nor  were  indications  wanting  of  the  specific 
food  of  man  in  the  remote  era  thus  recalled 
for  us.  Besides  accumulated  bones,  some  at 
least  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  a  number  of  shells  of  the  mussel,  lim- 
pet, and  oyster,  with  a  palate  of  the  scarus, 
lay  heaped  together — vindicating  that  the  Brit- 
ish aborigines  found  their  precarious  subsist- 
ence from  the  alternate  products  of  the  chase 
and  the  spoils  of  the  neighboring  sea. 

^*  Such  traces  of  aboriginal  lite  in  the  Brit- 
ish cave-dwellers  of  Torbay,  closely  correspond 
with  those  observed  in  exploring  some  of  the 
remarkable  artificial  caverns,  or  Scottish 
Weems.  ...  A  remarkable  example  of 
these  subterranean  stone-dwellings  at  Sav- 
rock,  near  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  was  situated, 
like  the  natural  Torbay  cavern,  close  to  the 
sea-shore.  The  accumulated  remains  of  the 
charcoal  and  peat  ashes  of  the  long-extin- 
guished hearth  lay  intermingled  with  bones  of 
the  small  northern  sheep,  the  horse,  ox.  deer, 
and  whale,  and  also  with  some  rude  imple- 
ments illustrative  of  primitive  Orcadian  arts ; 
while  a  layer  of  shells  of  the  oyster,  escallop, 
and  periwinkle,  the  common  whelk,  the  pur- 
pura, and  the  limpet,  covered  the  floor  and  the 
adjacent  ground,  m  some  places  half  a  foot  deep. 
Ot  these,  the  limpet,  though  common  on  the 
coast,  formed  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  whole,  while  the  periwinkle  was  the  most 
abundant" 

It  seems  extraordinary  to  us,  who  pos- 
sess the  most  perfect  appliances  of  art, 
how  effective  rude  implements  may  be 
when  employed  by  a  people  who  have 
none  better.  The  vast  monuments  of 
Egypt,  carved  all  over  with  figures  and 
hieroglyphics  of  minutest  finish,  yet  con- 
structed of  the  hardest  granite,  fill  us 


with  astonishment  when  we  reflect  that 
the  builders  and  the  carvers  had  only 
tools  of  copper.  In  like  manner  it  sur- 
prises us  to  find,  among  t^e  nations  and 
tribes  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
metals,  to  what  good  account  they  turned 
the  simple  tool-making  materials  whioh 
were  at  their  command.  Hatchets  and 
hammers  and  mauls  of  stone,  spear-heads 
and  arrow-heads  of  flint,  harpoons  pointed 
with  bone,  and  fish-hooks  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, knives  made  of  flint  or  sea-shells — 
these  were  all  that  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Europe  and  America  had  to  make  their 
way  with  in  the  wilderness,  and  support 
themselves  in  life.  In  the  West-Iiidies 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  in- 
stead of  a  '^  stone  period  "  there  was  a 
'^  shell-period ;"  the  Caribs  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Gulf  Islands  deriving  al- 
most all  their  tools,  as  well  as  ornaments, 
from  the  large  and  beautiful  shells  which 
abounded  on  their  shores.  The  Aztecs  in 
Mexico,  and  the  population  of  Central 
America  generally,  found  in  obsidian  a 
stone  still  harder  than  flint,  with  which 
they  made  swords  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
which  took  on  an  edge  almost  equal  to 
iron.  It  has  also  been  found  tbat  the 
tools  with  which  the  copper-mines  of  Lake 
Superior  were  worked  m  times  anterior 
to  Columbus  consisted  only  of  stone — 
stone  mauls  and  wedges,  aided  by  the  use 
of  fire  in  softening  or  disintegrating  the 
rock.  Moreover,  suthough  the  mines  were 
known  to  and  at  one  time  worked  by  the 
aborigines,  the  copper  was  never  used  as 
a  metal — ^was  never  smelted,  nor  melted, 
nor  forged — but  as  a  malleable  stone, 
which  they  beat  into  the  shape  of  tools 
and  ornaments  with  their  stone  hammers. 
Stone,  bone,  shells,  and  clay — these  were 
the  materials  of  tools  and  utensils  during 
the  so-called  "  stone  period  ;'*  and  of  day 
some  nations  of  that  rude  period  made 
good  use.  The  use  of  tobacco  in  North 
America,  and  the  semi-religious  character 
attached  by  the  Indians  to  the  pipe  and 
to  smoking,  doubtless  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  art  of  pottery  among  them ;  and  the 
remains  of  that  perishable  manufacture 
lately  found  in  the  old  settlements  of  the 
"  mound  builders  **  of  the  Ohio,  not  to 
mention  the  more  skillful  productions  of 
ancient  Mexico,  show  that  the  aborigines 
of  North  America  had  attained  considera- 
ble proficiency  in  that  earliest  of  all  the 
kinds  of  fictile  art. 
Tlie  inventiTe   faculty  of  man,  even 
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whea  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  leads  him  to  as- 

,  pire  to  the  dominion  of  nature,  in  no  de- 
partment impress  ns  so  much  as  in  his 
successful  attempts  to  subjugate  the  waves 
and  waters,  and  to  extend  his  sphere  of 
action  into  a  foreign  element.  We  are 
BO  accustomed  to  navigate  the  sea  in  ves- 
sels of  enormous  size,  equipped  with  all 
the  appliances  of  a  highly  advanced  civili- 
zation, that  we  are  apt  to  underrate  the 
power  of  uncivilized  man  to  transport 
nimseif  to  islands  and  continents  sepa- 
rated from  his  native  seats  by  an  expanse 
of  sea.  We  forget  that  the  ship  which 
conveyed  Columbus  across  the  Atlantic, 
or  the  litde  '^  Mayflower  "  in  which  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  sought  and  found  a  new 
home,  were  not  more  sea-worthy  than 
many  a  galley  which  plowed  the  Medi- 
terranean two  thousand  years  ago.  The 
maritime  skill  which  safely  led  the  Phodni- 
dans  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  which 
even  accomplished  (he  circumnavigation 
of  Africa,  would  have  sufficed  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  plant  colonies  in  the  New 
World  fifteen  hundred  years  at  least  before 
Columbus  was  born.  And  that  some  of 
those  galleys  may  have  been  driven  across 
the  Atlantic,  even  in  those  remote  times, 
is  a  very  possible  supposition. 

It  seems  strange  to  us,  that  when  the 
first  daring  European  navigators  made 
their  way  into  the  JPacific,  they  found  the 
thousand  widely  scattered  islands  of  that 
vast  ocean  already  peopled,  and  by  tribes 
in  the  most  primitive  condition  of  exist- 
ence. Yet  we  know,  as  an  indisputable 
fieujt,  that  Malays  have  reached  and  settled 
in  Madagascar,  although  that  island  is 
separated  by  three  thousand  miles  of  open 
sea  from  their  native  Indian  Isles,  and  a 
strong  trade*wind  prevaiLi  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  navigation.  The  barks  of  the 
true  Polynesian  race  arcf frequently  double, 
with  a  rsdsed  platform  or  quarter-deck; 
and  they  are  invariably  provided  with  an 
outrigger,  which  protects  them  against 
the  danger  of  upsetting,  and  enables  them 
to  carry  a  rude  sail  of  matting,  even  in 
tempestuous  seas.    Although  the  ancient 

*  Peruvians  were  essentially  an  agricultural 
and  unmaritiittB  people,  they  nevertheless 
made  use  of  masts  and  sails  and  the  rud- 
der in  their  navigation.  It  was  one  of 
those  barks  met  with  in  the  open  sea 
which  first  led  the  Spanish  expedition  to 
the  discovery  of  Peru :  a  large  rail,  formed 
of  huge  timbers  of  light  porous  wood,  with 


a  flooring  of  reeds  raised  above  them,  im- 
pelled by  a  large  square  cotton  sail  sup- 
ported on  two  masts,  and  with  a  mov- 
able keel  and  rudder,  which  enabled  the 
boatmen  to  steer.  What  difficulty  is  there, 
then,  in  supposing  that  Southern  America 
was  reached  from  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, as  .these  islands  themselves  were 
unquestionably  reached  from  the  main- 
land of  Asia?  Or,  again,  if  called 
upon  to  explidn  an  immigration  from 
Northern  Asia  across  Behnng^s  Straits, 
or  by  the  ch^  of  the  Aleutian  Isles, 
we  find  an  answer  in  the  means  of  navi- 
gation possessed  by  the  American  tribes 
on  the  Northern  Pacific,  as  well  as  in 
their  seafiirine  habits.  Of  the  Indians 
of  Oregon  and  the  adjoining  sea-borders, 
we  are  told  that  some  of  their  canoes, 
made  out  of  a  single  tree,  are  upward  of 
fifty  feet  long,  and  capable  of  canring  a 
crew  of  thirty  men.  The  bow  and  stem 
rise  up  in  a  graceful  sweep,  sometimes  to 
the  height  of  five  feet ;  they  have  thwarts 
about  three  inches  thick,  stretching  from 
side  to  side ;  and  their  gunwales  curve 
outward,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  waves. 
Washington  Irving,  in  describing  the  Ore- 
gon Indians,  says :  ''  It  is  surprising  to 
see  with  what  fearless  unconcern  these 
savages  venture  in  their  light  barks  upon 
the  roughest  and  most  tempestuous  seas. 
They  seem  to  ride  upon  the  wave  like 
sea-towl.  Should  a  surge  throw  the 
canoe  upon  its  side,  and  endEmger  its  over- 
turn, those  to  windward  lean  over  the  up- 
per gunwale,  thrust  their  paddles  deep 
into  the  wave,  and  by  this  action  not  mere- 
ly regain  an  equilibrium,  but  give  their 
bark  a  vigorous  impulse  forward."  Acci 
dent,  moreover,  often  accomplishes  what 
would  not  be  attempted  by  design ;  and 
the  case  of  the  Japanese  junk  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Oregon  in  1833,  when  a  por- 
tion of  its  crew  escaped,  and  were  after 
wards  found  among  the  Indian  tribes,  may 
have  had  many  parallels  in  former  times, 
both  as  regards  Northern  and  Southern 
America. 

No  feature  of  Dr.  Wilson's  book  is  so 
peculiar  to  it,  or  so  interesting,  as  the 
vivid  contrasts  which  it  presents,  and 
which  he  evidently  delights  to  depict, 
between  the  present  and  the  past — be- 
tween the  aspects  of  rude  prehistoric  hu- 
manity and  tnose  of  our  own  highly  civil- 
ized times.  He  delights  to  follow  the 
arohsBological  excavator  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  to  show  ns  the  remains 
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of  many  former  Londons — ^Danislff  Ro- 
man, British — ^lying  buried  beneath  the 
buspr  streets  of  the  now  immense  metro- 
pohs  which  forms  the  heart  of  modem 
civilization.  With  graphic  pen  he  depicts 
the  discovery  of  long-hidden  seats  of  "  al- 
lophylian"  British  life,  the  most  rudimen- 
tal  that  can  well  be  conceived,  amidst 
localities  now  teeming  with  the  wealthiest 
and  most  advanced  civilization  that  the 
world  has  yet  beheld.  He  recalls  the  va- 
rious historic  epochs  which  have  passed 
over  the  country  around  Torbay,  and  then 
shows  us  the  strange  and  most  meager 
existence  which  in  long  prior  prehistoric 
times  mankind  had  led  upon  the  same  spot. 
One  of  the  most  striking  of  those  con> 
trasts  is  presented  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, wherein  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
prehistoric  condition  of  one  of  the  busiest 
and  most  thriving  localities  of  the  king- 
dom: 

'*  On  the  banks  of  the  Scottish  Clyde,  the 
modem  voyager  from  the  New  World  looks 
with  peculiar  interest  on  the  growing  fabrics 
of  those  huge  steamers,  with  ribs  of  steel,  and 
planks  not  of  oak  but  of  iron,  which  have 
made  the  ocean,  that  proved  so  impassable  a 
barrier  to  the  men  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  easy  highway  of  commerce  and  pleasure 
to  us.  The  roar  of  the  iron  forge,  the  dang 
of  the  fore-hammer,  the  intermittent  glare  of 
the  furnaces,  and  all  the  novel  appliances  of 
iron  shipbuilding,  tell  of  the  modem  era  of 
steam.  But  meanwhile,  undemeath  these  very 
shipbuilders'  vards  lie  the  memorials  of  ancient 
Clyde  fleets,  in«which  we  are  borne  back  up 
the  stream  of  human  industry,  far  into  prehis- 
toric times.  The  earliest  recorded  discovery 
of  a  Clyde  canoe  took  place  in  1780,  at  a 
depth  of  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surflEtce, 
on  a  site  known  by  the  apt  designation  of  St. 
Enoch's  Crofl.  This  primitive  canoe,  hewn 
out  of  a  single  oak,  rested  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion on  its  keel ;  and  within  it,  near  the  prow, 
there  lay  a  curiously  suggestive  memonal  of 
the  mechanical  arts  of  the  remote  era  to  which 
the  ancient  ship  of  the  Clyde  must  be  assigned. 
This  was  a  beautifully  finished  stone  axe  or 
eelt — doubtless  one  of  the  simple  implements 
of  the  allophylian  Caledonian  to  whom  the 
canoe  belonged,  if  not,  indeed,  the  tool  with 
which  it  had  been  fashioned  into  shape." 

Dr.  Wilson  teDs  us  with  what  lively  in- 
terest he  gazed,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
New  World,  upon  a  stage  of  rude  life  and 
mechanical  art  actually  existent^  nearly 
similar  to  that  which  in  our  islands  he  had 
studied  as  a  matter  of  archaeology.  In 
truth,  it  may  be  said  that  almost  every 
stage  of  human  ezistenoe  is  still  to  be  met 


with  in  some  part  or  other  ■  of  the  world ; 
and  that,  by  means  of  fiicts  still  existing, 
we  may  in  great  part  reconstruct  mentiu- 
ly  the  condition  of  times  which,  in  our 
own  and  most  other  European  countries, 
had  long  disappeared  from  view  before 
history  arose  to  record  their  phenomena. 
Little  has  been  altogether  lost.  It  seems, 
indeed,  as  if  Providence,  in  preserving  to 
these  later  times  specimens  of  the  many 
varying  stages  of  human  progress  or  de- 
cline, meant,  for  our  instruction,  to  bring 
them  under  the  kan  of  full  and  appreciat- 
ing knowledge  before  they  should  utterly 
disappear.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  only  the  truth,  that  the  further  that 
we  recede  from  the  early  times  of  the 
world,  the  more  are  we  coming  to  know 
of  them.  The  study  of  ancient  history  is 
now  engaging  many  of  the  ablest  mmds 
of  the  day,  and  the  labors  of  travelers 
and  explorers  are  unbaring  to  view,  in 
rapidly  increasing  numbers,  the  mute  re- 
cords of  bygone  civilizations,  while  the 
archaeologist  busies  himself  with  the  less 
inviting  relics  of  ruder  humanity.  In  this 
age  of  locomotion  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  brought  under  our  cognizance,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  student  able 
to  survey  as  a  whole  the  naarvelous  and 
deeply  interesting  panorama  of  mankind. 
As  yet  the  spectacle  is  too  novel,  the 
panorama  too  vast,  to  be  grasped  and 
rightly  appreciated  by  any  single  man ; 
yet  ere  long,  we  doubt  not,  some  new 
Humboldt  will  arise,  who  will  describe 
the  cosmos  of  humanity  as  fully  as  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  for  the  cosmos 
of  physical  nature. 

Dr. Wilson  is  an  eminently  sensible  and 
judicious  guide  in  remrd  to  the  archaeol- 
ogy of  the  New  Worid.  His  opinions  are 
disfigured  by  no  hasty  deductions,  nor 
by  those  fanciful  inferences  which  are  so 
plentiful  in  most  Works  of  archaeology.  If 
he  errs,  it  is  always  on  the  side  of  pm* 
dence  and  caution.  His  work,  more  than 
any  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  sno- 
cessfully  portrays  the  strikmg  contrast 
presented  oy  the  native  world  of  America 
at  the  present  day,  compared  with  what 
it  was  at  the  time  when  the  European  * 
race  first  broke  in  upon  it  il  ruthless  and 
essentially  barbarous  conquerors.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  ti&at  the  Spaniards 
found  and  destroyed  in  the  New  World 
kingdoms  which,  m  point  of  material  oiv* 
Uization,  were  in  aovanoe  of  their  own. 
Dr.  Wilson,  with  that   sober  criticism 
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which  difltiDgaiahes  him,  considers  that 
Prescott's  glowing  account  of  the  state  of 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- 
quest is  too  highly  colored ;  nevertheless, 
after  making  every  allowance  of  this 
kind,  we  think  the  cotemporary  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  Mexico  are  sufficient  to 
estahlish  the  substantial  justice  of  Pres- 
cott's  graphic  delineation. 

From  what  quarter  of  the  world 
America  derived  its  earliest  popula- 
tion and  cizilizations,  is  a  question  of 
which  the  solutions  offered  have  been 
many  and  various.  Some  writers  even 
uphold  the  doctrine  that  its  population 
was  not  derived  at  all,  but  sprang  into 
existence  upon  its  soill  The  American 
school  of  ethnologists,  represented  by  Mor- 
ton, Nott,  and  Gliddon — who  maintain 
with  Professor  Ajgassiz  that  mankind  are 
of  various  and  mdependent  origin — ^as- 
sert that  the  population  of  America,  from 
Behring's  Straits  to  Cape  Horn,  is  homo- 
geneous, and  also  autochthonous.  They 
maintain  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
llama,  the  jaguar,  and  the  rattlesnake,  are 
truly  indigenous.  European  writers,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  most  part  main- 
tain the  opposite  opinion,  ana  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  American  popula- 
tion to  several  dilTerent  sources.  Dr. 
Wilson  upholds  this  latter  view.  From 
a  personal  inspection  of  man^  of  the  pres- 
ent tribes  of  North  America,  and  still 
more  from  an  examination  of  the  skulls  of 
the  ancient  and  more  civilized  races  of  that 
continent,  he  dissents  from  the  dogma 
(which  found  favor  even  with  so  great  an 
authoritv  as  Humboldt)  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  New  World  is  so  homogene- 
ous as  to  be  traceable  to  one  common 
stock.  In  this  Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  us  to 
be  indisputably  right.  There  is  more 
room  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  quarters 
from  whence  the  population  came.  Dr. 
Wilson  considers  that  the  mass  of  the 
Indian  tribes  came  over  from  Northern 
Asia  partlv  by  Behring's  Straits,  but 
chiefly  by  the  route  of  the  Aleutian  Ides. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  of  opinion  (and 
we  think  lustly)  that  the  old  Mayan  race 
of  Central  America,  and  also  the  Peru- 
vians, belong  to  a  different  stock ;  and  he 
inclines  to  tinnk  that  they  arrived  from 
Southern  Asia,  bv  accident  or  l^  design, 
across  the  islanas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  is  a  curious  and  important  fact,  that 
several  (in  proportion  to  the  small  number 
discovered,  we  might  say  many)  of  the 


mummies  found  in  the  tombs  of  Peru  have 
hair  of  a  pure  brown  color,  whereas  the 
hw  of  every  existing  American  tribe  is 
wholly  black.  According  to  some,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  America  were  of 
the  most  diverse  European  racesi  from 
which  sprang  that  heterogeneous  combi- 
nation of  colors,  habits,  tastes,  languages, 
and  religions,  which  baffles  science  and 
the  researches  of  the  antiquary.  To  us,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  America  was  at 
an  early  time  peopled  by  a  nearly  homo- 
geneous race;  into  the  midst  of  which 
there  arrived  individuals  or  straggling 
handfuls  of  men  of  other  races,  some  of 
whom  (like  the  Incas)  established  Jhem^ 
selves  as  rulers  and  civilizers  of  the  na- 
tive population,  and  influenced  the  physi- 
cal configuration  as  well  as  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  primitive  population.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  so  much  hold 
that  the  population  of  America,  as  it  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  Columbus,  had  been 
formed  b^  the  gradual  blending  of  various 
peoples  m  nearly  equal  proportions,  as 
that  an  originally  hompgeneous  popula- 
tion had  been  interspersea  by  small  bands 
of  aliens,  whose  physical  and  moral  influ- 
ence introduced  the  elements  of  diversity 
which  now  puzzle  alike  the  historian  ana 
the  ethnologist. 

The  mute  evidence  of  the  monuments 
of  past  times  which  remain  to  us  seem  to 
prove  that  it  was  in  Central  America — ^the 
isthmal  regions  south  of  Mexico,  called 
Mayapan  by  the  natives  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  —  that  the  ancient  civilization 
of  the  New  World  reached  its  highest 
point;  next  to  that,  Peru;  and  in  the 
third  rank,  Mexico.  These  were  the  three 
foci  of  civilization  in  ancient  America. 
Peru  appears  to  have  existed  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  apart,  without  any  com- 
munication with,  or  even  knowledge  of, 
the  civilized  states  on  the  Isthmus  and  in 
Mexico.  But  these  two  latter  were  di- 
rectly connected — ^the  population  and  civil- 
ization of  the  one  meting  paduaUy  into 
those  of  the  other.  The  Mayan  race  of 
Yucatan,  among  whom  civilization  reach- 
ed its  highest  point,  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  mild  character  which  so  preemi- 
nently distinguished  the  Peruvians.  And 
their  earliest  neighbors  on  the  North,  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico— the  Toltecs — ^appear 
also  to  have  been  mild  and  humane  in  dis* 
position ;  and  their  oflerings  of  fruits  and 
flowers  to  their  gods  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  bfoody  sacrifices  ^of  ^the 
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race  who  succeeded  and  sapplanted  them. 
At  what  date  the  Mayans  and  Pemvians 
established  themselves  in  their  respective 
countries  we  have  not  even  the  most 
shadowy  means  of  conjecturing ;  although 
we  Imow  that  the  race  of  the  Incas  m 
Peru  was  preceded  by  a  prior  one,  which 
had  attained  to  some  degree  of  civilization. 
The  movements  of  the  Mexican  popula- 
tions, however,  come  more  within  the  ken 
of  history,  llie  Toltecs,  who  came  from 
the  nortn,  are  believed  to  have  settled  in 
Mexico  in  the  seventh  century.  We 
think  there  is  room  for  doubting  whether 
they  were  the  first  to  establish  a  civiliza- 
tion in  that  region,  and  whether  some 
portion  or  offshoot  of  the  Mayan  race  had 
not  previously  roread  northward  thither 
from  Yucatan.  Nevertheless,  the  Toltecs 
were  indisputably  the  people  who  raised 
the  Mexican  valley  to  its  nourishing  con- 
dition, who  built  its  dties,  developed  its 
resources,  and  made  it  the  center  of  a  well- 
organized  kingdom.  But  in  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century  (almost  cotemporane- 
ous  with  the  Norman  invasion  of  Eng- 
land) another  people  from  the  north  ap- 
peared on  the  scene ;  and  the  fierce  Aztecs, 
by  force  of  arms,  became  masters  of  Mex- 
ico, and  succeeded  to  a  civilization  much 
in  advance  of  what  belonged  to  them- 
selves. Hence  in  Mexico  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance has  bqen  observed,  that  the 
later  works  and  monuments  of  the  native 
race  were  inferior  to  the  earlier  ones ;  the 
explanation  being,  that  a  ruder  but  more 
warlike  race  succeeded  in  conquering  an 
earlier  population,  which  were  further  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Doubt- 
less the  greater  portion  of  the  Toltec  na- 
tion remained  in  the  country  under  the 
dominion  of  their  fierce  masters ;  but  a 
portion  of  them  are  said  to  have  migrated 
southward,  and  hence  must  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  still  more  civilized 
Mayan  race  in  Yucatan.  At  the  time 
when  Cortez  invaded  Mexico,  the  Aztecs 
held  the  position  of  a  dominant  race,  rul- 
ing over  many  subject  tribes — some  of 
wmch,  like  the  Tlascallans,  readily  joined 
the  invading  Spaniards  in  tiieir  attack  up- 
on the  ali^i  race  of  the  A^dtecs. 

Although  the.  ^rand  seats  of  civilization 
in  ancient  America  were  confined  to  the 
mountain-vallevsof  Peru,the  oenteal  Isth- 
mus, and  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  there  are 
indubitable  prooft  that  settied  communi- 
ties, with  a  civilization  inferior  to  that  of 
Mexico,  but  fiur  superior  to  any  thing 


achieved  by  the  present  native  tribes  of 
America,  extended  northward  from  Mex- 
ico far  up  the  valley-land  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tributaries,  almost  to  the 
shores  of  the  great  lakes.  Traces  of  an- 
cient civilization  are  also  to  be  found  to 
the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  along 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Cor- 
dillera and  the  Pacific,  which  extends 
northward  from  Mexico  through  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  into  British  Columbia. 
But  whether  these  traces  were  left  by  a 
half  civilized  people  migrating  southward 
on  their  w.ay  to  Mexico  and  we  adjoining 
region  of  Yucatan,  or  whether  they  were 
the  work  of  settiers  who  had  migrated 
from  Mexico  northward,  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

Even  as  far  north  as  the  great  lakes, 
traces  have  been  found  of  the  operations 
of  the  ancient  Americans  ten  centuries 
older  than  the  establishment  of  the  Aztecs 
on  the  Mexican  idatean.  Despite  the 
rapid  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  population 
westward,  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior, 
overspread  by  the  gloom  of  pnmeval 
woods,  present  much  the  same  aspect  as 
they  must  have  done  in  the  time  of  Co- 
lumbus. The  southern  shore  ccmsists  of 
rocky  ridges  covered  with  forests,  and  al- 
most the  only  invaders  of  the  solitude  are 
the  mining  companies  attracted  thither  by 
the  unparalleled  richness  of  the  copper 
veins.  When  these  rich  veins  began  to 
be  worked,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  singular 
fact  was  brought  to  light,  that  the  mines 
had  been  worked  by  the  natives  in  a  very 
remote  past,  long  before  the  ships  of  Co- 
lumbus arrived  in  the  western  seas. 

Attention  was  first  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Ejiapp,  the  agent  of  the  Difin- 
nesota  Mining  Company.  Following  up 
the  indications  of  a  continuous  depression 
in  the  soil,  he  came  at  length  to  a  cavern, 
where  he  found  several  porcupines  had 
fixed  their  quarters  for  hioemation ;  but 
detecting  evidences  of  artificial  excava- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  dear  out  tiie  accu- 
midated  soil,  and  not  only  exposed  to  view 
a  vein  of  copper,  but  found  in  the  rubbish 
numerous  mauls  and  hammers  of  the  an- 
cient workmen.  Subsequent  operations 
brought  to  light  ancient  excavations  of 
great  extent,  frequentiy  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  scattered  over  an 
area  of  many  miles.  They  extend  over  a 
tract  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
andfiiftymUes  in  length,  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Superior ;  and  similar 
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ezoavatioDS  have  been  also  observed  on 
the  north  shore.  In  one  of  these  excava- 
tions, in  the  neighborhood  of  thQ  Minne- 
sota Mine,  a  detached  mass  of  native  cop- 
per— ^measuring  ten  feet  long,  three  feet 
wide,  and  nearly  two  feet  thick,  and 
weighing  npward  of  six  tons — ^was  found 
resting  on  an  artificial  cradle  of  black  oak. 
The  oaken  frame  had  been  partially  pre- 
served from  decay  by  being  covered  by 
the  water  with  which  the  trenches  had 
become  filled  after  their  abandonment, 
and  showed  distinctly  the  marks  of  the 
implement  (a  narrow  axe)  with  wUch  its 
logs  had  been  cut.  Yanons  implements 
and  tools  of  copper  also  lay  in  the  desert- 
ed trench,  where  this  hnge  mass  had  been 
separated  from  its  native  matrix,  and  ele- 
vated on  the  oaken  frame  preparatorv  to 
its  removal  entire.  It  appeared  to  nave 
been  raised  abont  two  feet,  and  then 
abandoned,  abruptly  it  would  seem,  since 
even  the  copper  tools  were  found  among 
the  soil  wnich  had  subsequently  accu- 
mulated over  it.  All  the  other  trenches, 
like  this  one,  although  in  many  cases 
thirty  feet  deep,  had  been  gradually  re- 
filled with  soil  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter  accumulated  during  the  long  cen- 
turies since  their  desertion ;  and  over  all 
the  giants  of  the  forests  have  grown,  and 
withered,  and  fallen  into  decav,  and  been 
replaced  by  new  growths  of  woodland. 
Mr.  Knapp  counted  three  hundred  and 
ninty-five  annular  rings  on  a  hemlock 
tree  which  grew  on  one  of  the  mounds  of 
earth  thrown  out  of  an  ancient  mine. 
And  another  observer,  Mr.  Whittlesey, 
not  only  mentions  living  trees  upward  of 
three  hundred  years  old,  now  flourishing 
on  the  gathered  soil  of  the  abandoned 
trenches,  but  adds  that  *^on  the  same 
spot  there  are  the  decayed  trunks  of  a 
preceding  eaieration  or  generations  of 
trees  that  had  arrived  at  maturity  and 
&l]en  down  from  old  age.''  Jud^g 
from  these  and  other  fieusts,  Mr.  Whittle- 
sey considers  that  an  interval  of  twelve 
hundred  years  has  elapsed  since  the 
mines  were  abandoned;  and  that  five 
hundred  years  more  must  be  allowed  for 
the  time  duringwhich  they  were  occupied 
and  worked.  This  would  carry  us  back 
to  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era;  at  which  time,  as  Dr.  Wilson  ob- 
serves, ^'  the  ancient  Damnonian  of  Corn- 
wall practiced  his  ingenious  industry  by 
means  of  arts  not  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
[contemponmeoosj  miners  of  Lake  Supe- 
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nor."  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
condition  of  some  of  these  works,  when 
recently  reopened,  indicates  unmistaka- 
bly that  the  labors  of  the  ancient  mining 
population  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior had  come  to  an  abrupt  termination. 
"  Whether  by  some  terrible  devastating 
pestilence,  like  that  which  nearly  exter- 
minated the  native  population  of  New- 
England  immediately  before  the  landing 
of  &e  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  or  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  war ;  or,  as  seems  not  less  prob- 
able, of  the  invasion  of  the  mineral  re- 
gion by  a  barbarian  race,  ignorant  of  all 
the  arts  of  the  ancient  mound-builders  of 
the  Mississippi  and  of  the  miners  of  Lake 
Superior — certain  it  is  that  the  works 
have  been  abandoned,  leaving  the  quar* 
ried  metals,  the  laboriously  wrought  ham- 
mers, and  the  ingenious  copper  tools,  just 
as  they  may  have  been  left  when  the 
shadows  of  the  evening  told  their  long- 
forgotten  owners  that  the  labors  of  the 
day  were  at  an  end,  but  for  which  they 
never  returned!"  It  seems  probable  that 
these*  mines  were  worked  oy,  or  under 
the  direction  of,  settlers  who  came  from 
the  country  of  the  mound-builders ;  and 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  invading 
barbaric  race,  which  thus  put  a  stop  to 
their  labors,  was  none  other  than  the  sav- 
aj^e  Bed  Men  whom  we  found  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  Never  again,  during 
the  many  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  that  abrupt  termination  of  the 
works,  has  a  native  population  sought  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  ores,  beyond  the 
manufiusture  of  such  scattered  fragments 
as  lay  upon  the  suriace. 

Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
there  are  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  popu- 
lation beyond  what  remains  of  these  min- 
ing operations.  But  in  close  contact  with 
that  region,  as  we  proceed  southward — ^in 
the  territory  which  stretches  westward 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi — 
we  come  upon  a  series  of  ancient  earth* 
works  of  a  singular  character,  and  al* 
together  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 
These  are  the  *^  Animal  Mounds,"  which 
form  BO  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Several 
uiousands  of  examples  there  present  them- 
selves of  gigantic  basso-relievos  of  men, 
beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  all  wrought  with 
persevering  labor  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
— on  the  vast  levels  or  slightly  undulating 
surfaces  of  that  great  praine  region.  These 
earthwork  figures  indude,  among  their 
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devices,  the  elk,  bnffisdo,  bear,  fox,  otter,  | 
raccoon,  lizard,  turtle,  and  other  animals ; 
and  also  seemingly — for  the  works  are,  in 
many  cases,  so  obliterated  that  the  original 
design  can  not  be  determined  with  certain- 
ty— gigantic  imitations  of  the  war-club, 
tobacco-pipe,  and  other  familiar  imple- 
ments or  weapons.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  groups  includes  six 
quadrupeds,  six  parallelograms,  one  cir> 
cular  tumulus,  one  human  figure,  and  a 
small  circle.  The  quadrupeds  vary  in  size 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  and  the  figure  of  the  man  measures  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet.  This  group 
of  figures  is  arrayed  in  two  rows,  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  high  open  prairie ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  group  an  elevated  conical 
mound  overtops  the  whole,  affording  a 
point  firom  whence  the  entire  group  can 
be  surveyed.  But  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  ^*  animal  mounds^' 
hitherto  discovered,  is  the  '*  Great  Ser- 
pent" of  Adams  county,  Ohio,  the  entire 
length  of  which,  following  its  convolutions, 
does  not  measure  less  than  one  thousand 
feet.  The  serpent's  head  is  represented  with 
distended  jaws,  swaUowing  what  is  spok- 
en of  as  an  ege,  though  it  measures  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length.  The 
figure  of  the  serpent  still  remains  clearly 
defined  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  the 
earth-wrought  relievo  being  upward  of 
five  feet  in  height,  by  thirty  feet  m  breadth 
at  the  center  of  the  body,  and  diminishing 
toward  the  head  and  tail.  No  sepulchral 
or  other  remains  have  been  found  in  tiiese 
^*  animal  mounds.*^  Their  external  de- 
vice has  been  the  sole  object  of  their  ereo- 
tion ;  but  for  what  symbolic  purpose  they 
were  constructed,  although  vanous  con- 
jectures have  been  hazarded,  is  still  so 
entirely  uncertiun,  that  it  is  needless  to 
discuss  the  different  opinions  that  have 
been  expressed  on  the  subject. 

Proceeding  a  little  further  southward 
into  the  great  valley-land  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  its  tribuUries,  we  come  upon  a 
number  of  other  earthworks  of  vast  ex- 
tent, but  of  a  different  character.  In  the 
State  of  Ohio  the  number  of  these  mounds 
and  earthworks  is  estimated  at  between 
eleven  and  twelve  hundred ;  they  are  stat- 
ed to  be  scarcely  less  numerous  <ni  the 
Kenhawaa  river,  in  Virginia,  and  they 
abound  on  the  White  river  and  Wabash, 
as  also  on  the  Kentnolnr,  Cumberland, 
Tennessee,  and  other  tribntaries  of  the 
Ohio  and  MissisBippi;  while  on  the  south 


they  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Oulf  of 
Florida  and  the  Mexican  territory,  where 
they  are  of  superior  size  to  those  further 
north,  and,  losing  their  distinctive  charac- 
ter, pass  into  the  great  teocaUis  of  the 
higher  developed  Mexican  architecture. 
These  remarkable  works,  thus  traceable 
over  the  central  region  of  North  America, 
*' admit  of  being  primarily  arranged 
under  two  obvious  subdivisions  of  In- 
closures  and  Mounds;  and  these  again 
embrace  a  variety  of  works  diverse  in 
form,  and  evidently  designed  for  different 
uses.  Under  the  first  of  these  heads  are 
included  the  fortifications  or  strongholds, 
the  sacred  indosures,  destined,  it  is  as- 
sumed, for  religious  rites,  and  numerous 
miscellaneous  works  of  the  same  class, 
generally  symmetrical  in  structure,  but 
the  probable  use  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  The  second  subdivision  em- 
braces the  true  mound-bmldings,  includ- 
ing what  have  been  designated  sacriifi- 
cial  mounds,  temple  mounds,  sepulchral 
mounds,  animal  mounds,  and  also  various 
others  of  diverse  characters  and  uncertain 

Purposes.  Wherever  these  mounds  have 
een  excavated,  many  interesting  relics 
of  the  ancient  builders  have  been  disclos- 
ed, adding  new  and  minutely  graphic  il- 
lustrations of  their  social  con<£tion,  and 
the  artistic  and  industrial  arts  of  the  re- 
mote period  to  which  they  pertain."  In 
the  sacrificial  mounds  altars  are  found, 
whereon  offerings  by  fire  were  made ;  and 
the  occasional  presence  of  calcined  human 
bones  seems  to  indicate  that  human  sacri- 
fices were  in  use  among  these  mound- 
builders  as  well  as  amons  the  Aztec  con- 
querors of  Mexico.  That  the  mound- 
builders  were  exposed  to  hostile  attack 
from  some  neighboring  population,  is 
evidenced  by  the  labor  wnich  thev  be- 
stowed upon  the  construction  of  military 
strongholds  and  vast  fortified  camps.  One 
of  tiie  simplest  but  most  extensive  of  these 
ancient  strongholds,  now  named  Fort  HUl, 
in  Ohio,  is  mus  described  by  Dr.  Wil- 
son: 

'*  The  defenses  occupy  the  summit  of  a  de 
tached  hiU,  elevated  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  bed  of  Bush  Creek^  which  flows 
round  two  sides  of  it,  close  to  its  preciDitous 
slope.  Along  the*  whole  edge  of  the  niU  a 
deep  ditch  has  been  cut,  and  the  materials 
taken  from  it  have  been  piled  up  into  an  em- 
bankment, varying  in  height  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  fh>m  six  to  fifteen  feet  In  its 
whole  extent  the  waU  measures  eight  thousand 
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Iwo  hnndxed  and  twmity-four  feet,  or  upward 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  incloses  an 
area  of  forty-eight  acres.  This  extensive  in- 
closure  is  now  covered  with  gigantic  forest- 
trees.  One  of  them,  a  chestnut,  measured 
twenty-one  feet,  and  an  oak,  though  greatly 
decayed,  twenty-three  feet  in  circumference, 
while  the  trunks  of  immense  trees  lay  around 
in  every  stage  of  decay.  Such  was  the  aspect 
of  Fort  Hill,  Ohio,  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is 
probably  in  no  way  changed  now.  Lyell  men- 
•tions,  in  his  TroMli  inlforth  Afneriea^  that 
Dr.  Hildreth  counted  eight  hundred  rings  of 
annual  growth  in  a  tree  which  grew  on  one 
of  the  mounds  at  Marietta,  Ohio  ;  and  Messrs. 
Squire  and  Davis,  from  the  age  and  condi- 
tion of  the  forest,  ascribe  an  antiquity  to  its 
deserted  site  of  considerably  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  In  their  present  condition, 
therefore,  tiie  walls  of  the  ^  Fort  Hiir  are  ruins 
of  an  older  date  than  the  most  venerable 
stronghold  of  the  Normans  of  England ;  and 
we  see  as  little  of  their 'Original  completeness, 
as  in  the  crumbling  Korman  keep  we  are  able 
to  trace  all  the  complex  system  of  bastions, 
curtains,  baUeys,  buttress-towers,  and  posterns 
of  the  military  architecture  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Openings  occur  in  the  walls,  in  some 
places  on  the  steepest  points  of  the  hill,  where 
access  is  impossible;  and  where,  therefore, 
we  must  rather  suppose  that  platforms  may 
have  beenprojected  to  defend  more  accessible 
points.  The  ditch  has  in  many  places  been 
cut  through  sandstone  rock  as  well  as  soil, 
and  at  one  point  the  rock  is  quarried  out  so 
as  to  leave  a  mural  front  about  twenty  feet 
high.  Large  ponds  or  artificial  reservoirs  for 
water  have  been  made  within  the  inclosure ; 
and  at  the  southern  point,  where  the  natural 
area  of  this  stronghold  contracts  into  a  narrow 
and  nearly  insulated  projection  terminating  in 
a  bold  bluff,  it  rises  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  has  its 
own  special  reservoirs,  as  if  here  was  the  keep 
and  citadel  of  the  fortress :  doubtless  original- 
ly strengthened  with  palisades  and  mmtary 
works,  of  which  every  trace  had  disappeared 
before  the  ancient  forest  asserted  its  claim  to 
the  deserted  fortalice." 

These  mound-builders  were  a  settled, 
org^anized,  and  agricultural  people;  and  it 
'  is  impossible  to  find  their  descendants 
among  the  vagrant  and  &r  inferior  Indian 
tribes  of  the  present  day.  What  became 
.  of  them  it  is  hard  to  say.  They  had  van- 
ished, and  ffiven  plaoe  to  the  roving  sav- 
age Red  Men;  their  very  mounds  and 
wide  inclosures  had  become  hidden  under 
what  was  deemed  primeval  forest,  before 
the  earliest  of  European  adventures  ar- 
rived on  the  scene.  Possibly  they  may 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Aztec  race, 
and  their  country  that  northern  Aztalan, 
whence,  aooording  to  their  traditions,  came 


the  Aztec  conquerors  of  Mexico.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  not  a  few  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  mound-builders  came 
from  the  south — that  they  were  the  outer 
fringes  of  the  great  civilized  popubtion  of 
the  isthmal  region  of  America,  advanced 
up  the  fertile  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
hovered  around  by  hostile  savage  tribes. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  existing  relics  of  the 
ancient  settled  population  of  North  Amer- 
ica conform  to  this  view.  These  remains 
are  most  plentifril,  and  of  the  highest  or- 
der, in  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  next  to  that 
in  Texas  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Florida,  and  thence  diminish  as  they 
proceed  northward,  and  finally  end  in  the 
^*  animal  mounds  "  on  the  prairies  adjoin- 
ing Lake  Superior.  The  copper  mines  on 
the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  we  have 
conjectured,  were  worked  by  bands  of 
the  same  race.  We  have  seen  how  sud- 
denly those  mining  operations  were 
brought  to  an  end,  and  how  the  popu- 
lation which  succeeded  never  thought  of 
resuming  the  work.  There  is  ground  for 
conjecturing  that  the  dominion  of  the 
mound-builders  also  came  to  a  sudden,  and 
possibly  violent,  termination ;  ^*  probably 
not  less  abruptly,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  than 
that  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  or  the  Incas 
of  Peru.  The  sacred  fires  were  extin- 
guished, the  uncovered  altars  were  dese- 
crated, and  the  primeval  forest  slowly  re- 
sumed its  swa^  over  the  deserted  temples 
and  silent  cities  of  the  dead.''  May  we 
not  fancy  that  the  Red  Men  were  the  pure 
aborigines  of  Nor(h  America,  ever  hover- 
ing on  the  frontiers  of  the  old  and  half-ex- 
oteric civilization  of  the  mound-building 
race;  and  that  at  length,  favored  perhaps 
by  internal  dissension  among  the  civilized 
intruders,  they  ultimately  closed  in  upon 
and  destroyed  them — ^they  and  the  forest 
reclaiming  the  region  for  their  own  ? 

Strange  facts,  which  in  the  present  state 
of  our  Imowledge  it  is  hopeless  to  explain, 
meet  us  in  abundance  in  tne  ancient  world 
of  America.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
every  convenient  height  is  crowned  with 
elaborate  fortifications  of  a  numerous  and 
warlike  people  ;  but  if  we  turn  north- 
ward, to  the  adjoining  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, we  find  no  trace  of  any  kind  of  mili- 
tary structures.  In  their  stead  we  find 
only  the  "  animal  mounds  " — strange  co- 
lossal memorials  of  purely  imitative  art. 
The  striking  contrast  thus  implied  in  the 
condition  of  the  occupants  of  tnese  adjoin- 
ing regions,  who  were  probably  also  of 
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the  Bftme  race,  has  given  rise  to  the  con- 
jecture that  the  broad  prairie-land  to  the 
south  of  the  copper  region  was  regarded 
as  a  neutral  and  perhaps  sacerdotal  ground, 
and  that  the  *' animal  mounds"  were  the 
totems  or  devices  of  the  various  American 
tribes.  "The  country,"  says  Dr.  Wilson, 
"  seems  peculiarly  adapted  by  nature  as  a 
central  neutral  ground  for  the  broad  con- 
tinent to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Was  it  indeed,  as  has  been  suggested,  a 
sacred  neutral  ground  attached  to  the 
metallnrgic  region  of  Lake  Superior,  like 
the  famous  [neutral  around  of  the]  pipe- 
stone  quarry  of  the  C6teau  des  Prairies  ? 
Or  was  it  in  the  possession  of  a  tribe  like 
the  Levites  of  ancient  Palestine,  recogniz- 
ed by  others  as  consecrated  to  religious 
services  and  the  rites  of  peace  ?"  But  if 
this  hypothesis  were  correct,  it  would  im- 
ply that  there  was  no  decided  antagonism 
Detween  the  populations  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  savage  Red  Men  and  the  civ- 
ilized mound  -  builders  belonged  to  the 
same  race. 

Dr.  Wilson,  as  we  have  said,  dissents 
entirely  from  the  opinion  that  the  popula- 
tion of  America  is^homogeneous ;  and  he 
bases  his  contrary  opinion  upon  personal 
investigations  more  extensive,  so  fiir  as 
we  are  aware,  than  any  which  have  hith- 
erto been  undertaken.  Not  that  he  has 
bestowed  so  many  years  of  study,  or  so 
much  laborious  thought,  to  the  subject  as 
the  late  Dr.  Morton,  ihe  author  of  the 
Crania  Americana  ;  but  the  study  was 
in  its  infimcy  when  Dr.  Morton  took  it 
up,  whereas  the  materials  of  jud^ent  are 
every  year  becoming  more  pienuful ;  and 
besides  bemg  able  to  avail  himself  of  Dr. 
Morton's  labors.  Dr.  Wilson  has  added  in- 
vestigations of  his  own.  He  clearly  es- 
tabliSies  that  the  cranial  type  which  Dr. 
Morton  maintained  was  oharacteriBtic  of 
all  the  American  peoples — ^namely,  a  roxmd 
cranium,  of  whicn  the  length  and  breidth 
are  nearly  equal — can  not  be  regarded  in 
any  such  light.  Very  few  crania  have  yet 
been  obtained  from  Mexico  and  Central 
America ;  but  Dr.  Wilson  shows  that  a 
long-shapied  head  is  charactexistio  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  existinj;  tribes  of 
North  America,  and  that  a  amiilar  shape 
is  found  to  have  prevailed  to  a  oonsidera* 
ble  extent  among  the  ancient  Peruvians. 
We  confess  that  it  is  only  a  very  limited 
importance  that  we  attach  to  the  result  of 
such  inquiries.  We  hold  with  Dr,  Meigs, 
that  the  form  of  the  human  head  varies  so 


much  even  among  individuals  of  the  same 
race  or  tribe,  that  none  of  the  forms  of  the 
cranium  can  be  said  to  belong  exclusively 
to  any  one  people-  Osteological  evidence, 
indeed,  can  not  be  disregarded  as  proof 
of  diversity  or  homogeneity  of  race;  but 
in  the  case  of  America  the  evidence  is  at 
present  too  fragmentary  and  insoffioient 
to  permit  of  satisfactory  condasions  being 
deduced  from  it.  All  that  can  be  sitfely 
affirmed  is,  that  there  is  sufficient  cranial 
resemblance  to  be  found  between  the  old 
mound-buildei*s  of  the  Ohio  and  the  an- 
cient Mexicans,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  to  suggest  that  these 
civilized  peoples  of  the  New  World  may 
have  emanated  from  the  same  original 
stock. 

Other  proofs  of  a  more  decisive  charac- 
ter, however,  exist  to  disprove  the  origi- 
nal homogeneity  of  the  native  races  of 
America.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that 
the  red  complexion  of  skin  which  origi- 
nated the  term  ^*Red  Men"  for  the  abo- 
rigines of  North  America,  is  hardly  to  be 
found  among  the  still  existing  tribes,  and 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  New- 
England  tribes  with  whom  the  early  Eng- 
lish settlers  came  first  in  contact.  Ex- 
tended observation  proves  that  there  are 
great  diversities  of  skin-color  among  the 
Lidian  tribes.  The  red  or  reddish-brown 
complexion  is  still  seen,  for  example, 
among  the  Micmacs  on  the  Lower  St. 
Lawrence ;  but  the  Chippewas,  Crees,  and 
some  other  tribes  of  the  West  are  olive- 
complexioned ;  the  Pawnees  are  very  dark, 
and  the  Kaws  of  Kansas  almost  as  black 
as  negroes ;  while  the  Menominees  beyond 
Lake  Superior  are  so  fair-skinned  that 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  White  In- 
dians. These  diversities  are  still  existent ; 
but  more  interesting,  and  much  more  im- 
portant, are  die  evidences  which  show  that 
among  the  ancient  civilized  populations  of 
Pern  and  Central  America  tnere  existed  a 
type  or  types  of  population  totally  differ- 
ent from  any  which  is  now  to  be  met  with 
in  the  New  World.  The  extreme  thin- 
ness or  total  absence  of  the  beard,  and  the 
coarse,  straight,  black  hair,  are  character- 
istic of  all  the  modem  Indian  tribes ;  but 
the  Mexican  terrarcottas  and  the  sculp- 
tures of  Central  America  show  that  a  friU 
beard  was  not  always  absent  in  the  an- 
dent  population  of  those  countries,  and 
on  some  of  the  mummies  of  Peru  we  find 
a  color  and  texture  of  hair  which  now-ar 
days  is  confined  to  the  European  raoes. 
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Dr.  Morton  says  of  the  modem  Peravians, 
that  ^^  they  differ  little  in  person  from  the 
Indians  around  them,  being  of  the  middle 
stature,  well-limbed,  and  with  small  feet 
and  hands.  Their  faces  are  round,  their 
eyes  small,  black,  and  rather  distant  from 
each  other;  their  noses  are  small,  the 
mouth  somewhat  large,  and  the  teeth  re- 
markably fine.  Their  complexion  is  dark- 
brown,  and  their  hair,  long,  black,  and 
rather  coarse."  But  if  we  compare  this 
description  with  the  features  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  as  preserved  in  their  mummied 
bodies,  we  shall  find  some  very  striking 
differences.  But  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
Peru  that  a  full  comparison  can  be  made 
betwen  the  andent  and  the  modem  popur 
lation;  and  as  several  important  ethno- 
logical inferences  are  suggested  by  the 
comparison,  we  shall  let  Dr.  Wilson 
describe  the  materials  upon  which  it  is 
based: 

'*  On  a  recent  visit  to  Boston,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  minutely  examining  and  measur- 
mg  an  mterestin^  collection  of  crania  and 
mummied  bodies  m  the  possession  of  John  H. 
Blake,  Esq.,  which  were  brought  by  him  from 
ancient  Peruvian  cemeteries  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Chacota,  near  Arica,  in  latitude 
18®  80'  B. ;  and  since  then  I  have  lt)een  favored 
with  his  own  carefully  elaborated  notes  on  the 
subject.  The  desert  df  Atacama,  betweeen  the 
eighteenth  and  twenty-fifth  degrees  of  south 
latitude,  has  been  the  site  of  sepulture  for  an- 
cient Peruvian  races  through  a  period  of  un- 
known duration,  and  numerous  cemeteries 
have  been  opened  and  despoiled.  The  mode 
of  sepulture,  and  the  articles  deposited  with 
the  dead,  present  so  uniform  a  resemblance, 
that,  excepting  in  one  point,  Mr.  Blake  ob- 
serves, a  description  of  one  may  Bujfice  for 
the  whole.  The  difference  noted  arises  from 
the  vaiyiuK  soil.  The  greater  number  are  in- 
terred in  the  dry  sand,  which  generally  covers 
the  surface  to  a  sufficient  depth ;  but  in  some 
instances  the  excavations  have  been  made  in 
a  soft  rock  (gypsum)  which  here  and  there 
approaches  the  surface.  In  this  arid  district, 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  that 
articles  which  speedily  perish  in  a  damp  soil 
and  a  humid  atmosphere,  are  found  in  perfect 
preservation  after  the  lapse  of  centuriiJS.  Add- 
ed to  the  facilities  which  nature  has  thus  pro- 
vided for  perpetuating  the  buried  traces  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  they  themselves  practiced 
the  art  of  embalming  their  dead.  One  of  the 
largest  cemeteries  referred  to  is  situated  on 
a  plain  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  low  hills  in 
lat.  18**  80'  8.,  and  lonff.  70**  13'  W.  It  is  on 
the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Chacota,  a  little  south- 


ward of  Arica,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  leagues  south-east  of  Lima.  This 
plain  is  form^  of  silicious  sand  and  marl, 
slightly  impregnated  with  common  salt,  and 
nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly light,  fine,  and  dry  ;  and  such  is  its  pre- 
servative nature,  that  even  bodies  interred  in 
it  without  any  previous  preparation  have  not 
entirely  lost  the  fleshy  covenng  from  their  re- 
mains. In  the  cemeteries  of  this  vast  arid  plain, 
the  objects  which,  in  all  probability,  were  most 
highly  prized  by  their  owners,  were  deposited 
beside  them,  and  every  article  required  in  pre- 
paring the  body  for  interment  appears  to  have 
been  preserved  with  it.  Thus  the  needles  used 
for  sewing  the  garments  and  wrappings  of  the 
dead,  the  comb  employed  in  dressmg  the  hair, 
and  even  the  loose  hair  removed  in  this  last 
process  of  the  toilet,  are  all  found  deposited 
m  the  grave. 

"  The  following  is  Mr.  Blake's  description  of 
the  cemeteries  explored  by  him  on  the  Bay  of 
Chacota:  'The  tombs  or  graves  are  near  to 
each  other,  and  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground 
in  two  places,  distant  the  one  from  the  other 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile.  A  few  of  them 
are  marked  by  circles  of  stones,  while  others 
are  readily  discovered  by  slight  concavities  in 
the  soil  above  them.  They  are  all  circular, 
from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
four  to  five  feet  deep.  Some  of  them  are  wall- 
ed with  stone,  and  all  are  lined  with  a  coarse 
matting  of  fiags.  The  bodies  in  them  are 
always  found  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the 
knees  elevated  toward  the  chin  and  the  arms 
crossed  upon  the  breast.  They  are  generally 
seated  upon  flat  stones,  under  which  are  the 
articles  of  food,  and  part  of  the  implements 
found  with  them.  They  are  closely  wrapped 
in  woolen  garments  which  are  sewed  about 
them ;  and  the  needles  of  thorn  used  for  this 
purpose  are  found  thrust  into  the  outer  cover- 
mg,  often  with  thread  remaining  in  them.  These 
garments  are  of  various  decrees  of  fineness, 
color,  and  pattern  of  figures  m  which  they  are 
woven.  Many  are  of  a  uniform  brown  color, 
while  in  others  the  colors  are  diversified  and 
have  retained  in  a  remarkable  manner  their 
brightness,  particularly  the  red  and  scarlet, 
showing  that  the  art  of  dyeing  was  well  xm- 
derstood.  Some  of  the  bodies  nave  been  care- 
fully embalmed,  the  fiesh  being  saturated  with 
a  gum  rosin ;  others  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  careful  desiccation  without  the  em- 
ployment of  any  preservative ;  while  those  of 
which  scarce  any  parts  but  the  skeletons  re- 
main were  probably  subjected  to  no  process 
for  their  preservation.  There  is  no  record  or 
tradition  concerning  this  and  similar  cemeter- 
ies, of  the  period  when  they  were  made  use  of; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  con- 
tain the  remains  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Indians 
who  now  occupy  the  country.' " 

[to  be  OOZfCLUDKD.] 
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One  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  that 
most  charming  of  books,  the  Adventures 
of  Robinson  Crusoe^  is  the  first  gunfire 
in  the  forest,  when  all  the  feathered  crea* 
tares  rise  and  screech  as  at  a  performance 
truly  awful  and  onparallelea.  There  is 
always  something  sublime  about  that 
which  occurs  for  the  first  time,  whether 
it  be  the  first  view  of  the  sea,  or  the  first 
whisper  of  love,  or  the  first  sight  of 
deatn,  as  it  lays  its  ghastly  finger  on  a 
fellow-creature.  The  most  solemn  and 
awe-inspiring  of  all  scenes  is  perhaps  an 
uninhabited  island,  upon  which  no  foot, 
as  far  as  you  can  tell,  has  been  set  by  man 
before  your  own ;  a  land  which  has  been 
left  to  itself  since  God  created  it,  and 
whereon  the  sun  has  risen  morning  after 
morning  for  countless  ages,  to  gmdden 
only  bird  and  beast. 

Opportunities  of  this  sort  are  growing 
very  i-are;  even  such  spectacles  as  men 
like  Captain  Cook  behela  again  and  again 
— luxuriant  lands  inhabited  by  savages 
only,  with  scarce  an  idea  beyond  those 
implanted  in  the  breasts  of  their  earliest 
progenitors — are  now  only  to  be  seen  here 
and  there.  Commerce  traverses  every 
sea,  and  leaves  her  unmistakable  mark 
wherever  she  touches.  It  is  unusual,  in- 
deed, to  find  a  nation  so  barbarous  as  to 
altogether  isolate  itself,  and  shrink  from 
the  stretched-out  hand  of  civilization. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  even  now  to  be 
met  with.  The  Andaman  Archipelago, 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  an  example  of 
this.  The  inhabitants  of  this  group  have 
ever  shown  themselves  not  only  untam- 
able but  unapproachable.  The  appearance 
of  a  ship  in  their  harbors,  no  matter  with 
what  peaceful  intent  it  may  have  come, 
has  always  driven  the  stunted  but  agile 
natives  well-nigh  frantic  with  rage.  ^  They 
have  always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  cannibals,  and  they  do  not  wish 
any  nearer  intercourse  to  do  away  with  the 
healthy  awe  which  that  rumor  generally 
inspires.  One  and  only  one  individual 
has  had  any  personal  experience  of  the 


Mincopie,  as  these  exclusive  people  are 
called ;  a  certain  Brahmin  Sepoy  mutineer, 
who,  being  sent  as  a  convict  to  the  penal 
settlement  established  on  the  South  Anda- 
man in  1868,  escaped,  and  fied  to  the  na- 
tives, who  did  not  eat  him.  His  very 
curious  adventures  have  been  already  de- 
tailed in  this  Journal^  No.  326.  Other- 
wise, absolutely  nothing  was  known  of 
them,  nor,  indeed,  is  known  now,  notwith- 
standing Dr.  Mouat's  highly  interesting 
volume.*  He  describes  the  place,  but  not 
the  people;  theAndamans,  but  not  the 
Andaman.  He  was  commissioned  to  survey 
those  inhospitable  shores,  with  a  view  to 
founding  the  penal  colony,  and  he  did  his 
work  well — so  far  as  it  went ;  he  survey- 
ed the  shores.  As  for  getting  inland,  not- 
withstanding his  twelve  Burmese  convicts, 
accustomed  to  find  their  way  in  the  dense 
and  tangled  jungles  of  their  native  land, 
and  placed  at  his  service  as  pioneers,  and 
furnished  with  axes  and  boring-rods,  it 
was  not  to  be  done.  The  trees  were 
enormous,  but  yet  so  cloSely  packed  as  to 
appear  to  be  dwarfed  for  want  of  elbow 
room.  Their  individual  immensityf  was 
hidden  from  view  by  the  immense  growth 
of  parasites  which  twined  about  them, 
cramping  them  in  their  efforts  to  strike 
out  their  branches,  which  got  tangled  and 
involved  among  the  overwhelming  mass 
of  foliage. 

The  great  trunks  were  festooned  with 
flowers  and  plants,  which  circled  round 
them  in  endless  forms,  in  all  the  unstudied 
grace  and  rich  profusion  of  nature.  The 
air-plant  clasped  the  boles  and  branches 
in  its  graceful  folds,  and  orchids  of  rarest 
beauty  grew  in  lavish  abundance.  The 
variety  of  creepers  was  endless,  from  the 

*  AdveiUurea  and  Jie»earchea  among  ike  Andaman 
LHandera,    By  Frkdsriok  Mouat. 

f  One  of  these  trees  was  selected  at  random 
for  measurement.  A  Burmese  convict  was  sent  up 
with  a  chain  to  (he  iap,  and  its  mcasnrement  there 
being  taken,  it  was  found  to  be  seventj-six  feet  in 
girth,  its  mighty  stem  being  supported  by  the  small- 
er trees  around,  which  pto|^  it  up  as  a  buttreM. 
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twining  tendrils  of  the  conyolvnlns  to 
the  boa-constrictors  of  the  forest,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  were  as  thick  as  the 
body  of  a  full  grown  man.  The  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  great  trees  were 
thus  so  completely  interlaced,  that  even 
when  severed  from  their  roots  they 
were  still  maintained  in  their  position 
by  the  grasp  of  their  parasites.  '^The 
mangroves,  with  their  long  hanging 
branches  fiiUing  to  the  earth,  and  a^ain 
taking  root,  grew  in  an  almost  impervious 
line  of  forest  along  the  shore,  and  even 
projecting  far  into  uie  water,  at  high  tide ; 
we  penetrated  their  shady  recesses,  and 
found  ourselves  protected  from  the  daz- 
zling rays  of  a  burning  sun  by  the  thick 
foliage,  forming  beautifhl  arches,  beneath 
the  shade  of  which  we  felt  as  though  we 
were  housed  in  some  fairy  bower  of  the 
most  delightful  evergreens.  At  low  tide, 
their  gnarled  roots  were  seen  spreading 
to  an  endless  distance  along  the  ground, 
and  BO  closely  and  intricately  interlaced 
together,  that  any  one  could  walk  secure- 
ly upon  them,  the  footing  they  afforded 
was  so  close  and  firm.''  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  extended  an  ocean  of  vegetation, 
the  closeness  of  which  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  not  only  the  lithe  Bur- 
mese but  the  robust  English  tfio^X^edf  with- 
out the  assistance  of  their  hands  almost  to 
the  tops  of  the  very  tallest  trees,  the  path 
they  took  being  over  the  trunks  of  the 
creepers.  "  To  the  very  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon this  astonishing  exuberance  of  vege- 
tation extended.  All  that  we  heard  was 
the  rustling  of  innumerable  leaves,  slight- 
ly moved  by  the  gentle  breeze  of  evening ; 
in  that  we  saw  was  this  ocean  of  ffreen, 
in  which  not  even  an  opening  the  size  of 
a  man's  hand  could  be  discovered  afler 
the  longest,  closest,  and  most  searching 
observation."  Nature  has  thus  wondrous- 
r^  seconded  the  Mincopie  in  their  desire 
for  isolation. 

Ships  were  often  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  upon  these  islands,  but  rarely  left 
them,  if  thejr  left  them  at  all,  without 
some  of  their  crews  being  captured  and 
dragged  into  the  interior,  to  encounter 
some  unknown  fate.  One  vessel  absolute- 
ly witnessed  the  going  to  pieces  of  her 
consort  upon  this  dreadful  shore,  and  d- 
though  the  crew  of  the  latter  were  seen 
to  reach  the  land,  not  one  of  them  escap- 
ed from  the  aborigines.  A  very  curious 
adventure,  with  no  such  tragical  end, 
happened  in  this  archipelago  in    1844. 


^^Two  troop-ships,  the  Briton  and  the 
Runnymcde,  with  detachments  of  the  Fif- 
tieth and  Eightieth  regiments  of  foot  on 
board,  were  driven  close  to  the  islands  by 
stress  of  weather ;  and  all  the  means  that 
were  taken  either  to  keep  them  out  at  sea, 
or  to  obtain  timely  entrance  into  a  secure 
haven,  proving  unsuccessful,  they  were 
driven  hopelessly,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  toward  the  shore  of  one  of  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Andaman  Archipelago,  where, 
despite  all  the  efforts  that  were  made  to 
avert  such  a  fate,  it  appeared  impossible 
to  avoid  utter  destruction.  According  to 
all  accounts,  the  night  was  intensely  dark, 
and,  from  the  impossibility  of  making  out 
where  they  were,  their  position  appeared 
hopeless.  The  tempest,  too,  before  which 
they  were  driven  was  one  of  those  tre- 
mendous hurricanes,  the  fury  of  which 
mariners  must  occasionally  face  in  navi- 
gating these  tropical  seas.  Most  must 
have  seen  that  an  ocean-death  was  their 
unavoidable  doom,  for  what  hope  could 
men  entertain,  driven  before  a  tempest 
loud  enough  almost  to  wake  the  dead,  and 
in  a  darkness  so  intense  that  they  could 
not  see  each  other's  faces,  or  their  own 
hands  held  up  close  before  their  eyes  ?  In 
one  of  the  ships,  on  board  of  which  was 
the  narrator  of  this  calamity,  the  deck 
was  crowded  with  bands  of  soldiers,  use- 
less in  such  circumstances ;  to  move  was 
impracticable,  and  the  men  were  therefore 
sent  to  their  berths,  to  await  in  silence 
and  resignation  what  appeared  to  be  their 
certain  doom,  for  from  the  dashing  noise 
caused  by  the  terrific  strife  of  the  ele- 
ments, no  human  sound  could  be  heard. 
The  soldiers,  seeing  that  their  fate  was  to 
all  appearance  inevitable,  submitted  with 
the  implicit  obedience  of  military  disci- 

Eline,  and  each  one  was  allowed  to  give 
imself  up  to  those  meditations  with 
which  he  thought  it  most  becoming  to 
meet  death.  Suddenly,  what  appeared  to 
be  a  tremendous  lurch  was  made  by  the 
vessel,  then  all  movement  ceased.  After 
a  moment  of  anxious  expectation,  a  deep 
awe  fell  upon  every  one,  for  it  was  believ- 
ed that  the  doomed  ship  was  foundering. 
This,  however,  was  a  mistake.  The  ves- 
sel remained  still  and  motionless,  as  if 
suddenly  arrested  in  her  headlong  career 
to  destruction.  Most  thought  that  day- 
light would  never  appear  to  them  again, 
and  yet  with  what  trembling  anxiety  was 
it  awaited  by  all !  Those  only  who  have 
lived  through  such  a  night  of  peril  can 
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imagine  what  their  feelings  most  have 
been — ^the  alternations  of  hope  and  des^ir 
that  by  tarns  reigned  paramount.  The 
first  streak  of  dawn  enabled  them  to  see  a 
sight  the  reality  of  which  they  ooold 
scarcely  credit,  so  different  was  it  from  all 
they  had  imagined-from  the  appalling 
death  they  had  dreaded.  The  vessel  ap- 
peared to  be  surrounded,  not  by  an  ocean 
of  waves,  but  by  an  ocean  of  leaves.  The 
branches  of  the  giants  of  the  primeval  for- 
ests, interlaced  with  each  other,  spread 
over  the  deck  of  the  motionless  ship, 
which,  as  they  afterwards  discovered,  had 
been  driven  right  over  a  dangerous  reef 
into  that  interminable  jungle,  in  the  midst 
of  which  there  is  safety  even  from  the 
mighty  force  of  the  tornado.  Presently 
the  curtain  of  night  was  altogether  with- 
drawn by  the  rosy  fingers  of  morning. 
The  spars  of  another  vessel,  hard  and  fast 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef,  were  per- 
ceived, and  unspeakable  was  their  joy 
when  her  decks  were  seen  to  be  crowded 
by  the  daring  warriors  who  afterwards 
shared  with  them  the  scarcely  less  deadly 
perils  of  tibe  great  battle-fields  of  the  Sut- 
lej."  Although  the  troops  on  board  these 
ships  were  some  hundreds  in  number,  yet 
the  natives  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them, 
and  effected  considerable  damage  with 
their  long  arrows. 

The  ample  vegetation  which  was  the 
means  of  safety  in  the  above  case,  is  one 
of  the  causes  which  render  these  islands 
almost  uninhabitable;  the  miciwnata  from 
their  fetid  swamps  have  proved  fatal  to 
at  least  one  colony  which  strove  to  take 
away  the  reproach  of  primeval  barbarity 
from  the  Andamans.  The  settlement  at 
Port  Comwidlis,  established  in  1792,  on 
the  North  Andaman,  was  abandoned  after 
four  years'  struggle  with  disease.  Cap- 
tain Blair,  who  commanded  that  expedi- 
tion, was  inclined  somewhat  to  excuse 
the  excessive  hostility  of  the  natives, 
upon  the  ground  of  their  ill-treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Malays,  with  whose  kid- 
napping propensities  they,  in  his  charita- 
ble view,  associated  sol  strange  faces 
whatsoever.  In  the  rare  interviews  with 
which  he  was  fiivored  by  them,  wherein 
arrows  were  not  the  sole  mediupi  of  com- 
munication on  their  side,  they  certainly 
evinced  a  great  disinclination  to  be  ap- 
proached too  nearly,  or  to  have  their  re- 
treat into  the  junele  at  all  cut  off.  He 
captured  one  of  mem  in  a  skirmish,  and 
treated  him  with  every  kindness,  giving 


him  luxuries  which  he  could  never  have 
imagined  in  his  dreams.  But  no  sooner 
did  an  opportunity  to  escape  present  itself, 
than  off*  went  the  savage,  plunging  into 
the  sea  and  swimming  to  shore  m  his 
newly-acquired  habiliments  of  jacket  and 
trowsers.  His  Mincopie  friends,  standing 
with  bent  bows,  as  usual,  upon  the  beach, 
were  at  first  inclined  to  welcome  him  in 
their  usual  homicidal  fashion ;  but  when 
he  flune  off  his  clothes,  and  appeared  like 
themselves  inpuris  naturaliousj  he  was 
warmly  welcomed,  as,  indeed,  a  brand 
snatched  from  the  burning — one  of  na- 
ture's gentlemen  who  had  been  within  a 
very  little  of  becoming  a  civilized  being. 
They  nut  on  their  full^ress  suit  at  night, 
like  the  fashionable  world  among  our- 
selves, and  it  consists  of  a  thick  covering 
of  yellow  earth,  which  dries  hard  upon 
their  body,  and  defends  them  from  the 
musquitoes  and  other  abominable  crea- 
tures which  are  the  unfailing  drawbacks 
of  luxuriant  vegetation  and  tropical  scen- 
ery. This  is  their  only  notion  of  attire. 
Widowed  ladies,  instead  of  wearing  crape 
in  memory  of  their  deceased  husbands, 
su^end  their  skulls  around  their  necks. 
This  is  their  only  notion  of  ornament. 
Hostile  as  these  aborigines  were  found  to 
be,  yet  they  were  not  so  formidable  as 
the  climate,  before  which,  as  I  have  said, 
the  settlers  under  Captain  Blair  had  to 
succumb.  The  laws  of  health  and  sick- 
ness were  not  then  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood as  now,  and  the  pestilence  walked 
in  the  noonday  as  at  night  invisible  to 
their  unpracticed  eyes.  An  immense  salt- 
marsh,  in  the  direction  of  the  prevuling 
winds,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  jVIouat  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  evil.  The  bottom  of 
it  was  left  uncovered  by  the  tide  twice  in 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  disclosed 
such  a  dark,  muddy,  festering  mass  of 
vegetable  compound  as  was  sufficient 
to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  far  and 
wide  with  disease  anddeatn.  The  doctor 
recommended  for  the  new  penal  colony 
Port  Blair,  in  the  South  Andaman,  rather 
than  Port  Comwallis,  but  he  believes  that 
modem  agricultural  science  could  trans- 
form the  marsh  itself  into  a  scene  of  harm- 
less fertility. 

The  fetid  swamp  that  separates  the 
North  from  the  Mddle  Andaman  will,  how- 
ever, be  probably  a  destroyer  of  life  imtil 
the  end  of  time.  Dr.  Mouat  held  it  his 
duty  to  discover  whether,  with  the  light 
di-aught  of  the  ship's  cutter,  a  passage 
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could  not  be  found  throoj^h  it,  bat  the 
expedition  was  dangerous  indeed.  Wher- 
ever they,  chanced  to  be  stationed  off 
these  islands,  both  officers  and  men  took 
large  doses  of  quinine  with  their  break- 
&st8 ;  but  upon  the  occasion  in  question, 
these  doses  were  doubled  in  the  case  of 
the  crew  of  the  cutter,  and  a  large  supply 
of  excellent  grog  was  taken  on  board. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  position  which  the  ship  occu- 
pied prior  to  the  departure  of  these  brave 
men,  into  what  they  well  knew  might  be 
the  very  jaws  of  death.  They  had  been 
trying  experiments  of  the  effects  of  sound 
on  tne  previous  night;  the  firing  of  a 
cannon  had  evoked  a  volume  of  thunder 
quite  overwhelming,  reverberating  four- 
teen times,  and  dymg  away  in  a  grand 
hushed  murmur ;  whue  the  flash  had  lit 
up,  ^'with  an  effulgence  that  displayed 
every  object  clearly  and  distinctly,  as  if  it 
had  been  evoked  from  the  womb  of  mys- 
tery by  some  ma^cian's  wand,"  one  of 
the  most  glorious  scenes  on  earth.  It 
was  in  this  localitv,  too,  that,  looking  over 
the  sides  of  the  ship,  they  eazed  on  the 
magnificent  illumination  of  the  coral- 
banks,  ^^  which,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  transcended  in  luster  and  beauty  all 
we  had  ever  seen  described  in  the  moat 
alluring  of  fairy  tales."  The  members  of 
the  swamp  expedition,  however,  were 
bound  for  another  scene.  The  water 
through  which  they  had  to  pass  was  so 
putrid,  and  the  exnalations  arising  from  it 
so  nauseous,  that  with  every  dip  of  the 
oar  they  grew  deadly  sick.  They  actually 
rowed  through  sixteen  miles  of  this  abom- 
ination; at  least  the  mangrove  swamps 
became  '*  so  fetid,  that,"  says  Dr.  Monat, 
"  it  is  fortunate  for  our  readers  I  have 
no  language  adequately  to  describe  it." 
The  water,  too,  grew  thicker  and  thicker, 
more  pervaded  with  deadly  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  until  it  was  nothing  but 
mud,  the  foulest  in  appearance  it  is  possi- 
ble to  imagine.  It  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  they  got  their  boat  round, 
and  wearv  indeed  was  their  journey  back. 
"  We  hailed  the  sight  of  our  ship  and 
the  open  water  like  men  delivered  from 
purgatory." 

The  intercourse,  if  it  deserve  the  name, 
between  Dr.  Monat  and  his  men  and 
the  aborigines  was  of  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory character.  Civilization  was  anxious 
enough  to  shake  hands,  but  Barbarism 
resented  all  her  advances.  The  first  ap- 
YOL.  IX— KO.  a 


pearance  of  the  steamer  seemed  absolute- 
ly to  paralyze  them  with  astonishment ; 
and  when  they  had  succeeded  in  shaking 
off  their  torpor,  their  conversation  and  ges- 
tures became  animated  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion ;  but  as  soon  as  they  perceived  there 
were  men  on  board,  this  wonder,  everv 
other  sentiment  seemed  merged  in  hatred, 
in  defiance.  They  yelled  like  demons 
from  the  pit,  and  by  ever;^  possible  con- 
tortion 01  savage  pantomime,  displayed 
their  hostile  feelmgs.  Every  attempt  at 
ingratiation  on  the  part  of  the  visitors 
terminated  in  a  skirmish ;  every  present 
was  mistaken  for  a  snare,  every  gesture 
translated  into  an  insult.  In  one  of  these 
broils  Dr.  Mouat^s  party  captured  an 
Andaman  about  two-and-twenty  years  of 
age.  The  subsequent  history  of  this 
young  gentleman — who  was  of  course 
christened  by  the  sailors  Jack — ^is  so 
pathetic,  that  if  the  voyage  of  the  Pluto 
nad  ended  in  nothing  else  save  in  sup 
plying  us  with  that  romance,  we  should 
scarcely  regret  that  it  was  undertaken. 

Jack  did  not  take  to  his  new  messmates 
kindly  at  first,  but  the  medium  of  concili- 
ation was  at  length  found  in  the  uncon- 
scious person  of  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
who,  as  the  friend  of  both  parties,  induced 
at  length  a  genuine  friendship.  The 
Andaman  had  never  seen  any  quadruped 
larger  than  a  wild  pig,  but  Carlo's  man- 
ners inspired  confidence.  It  was  evident- 
ly with  a  sad  heart,  however,  that  the 
poor  islander  watched  from  the  deck  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  his  native  shores, 
when  the  ship  took  her  final  departure ; 
and  the  face  that  had  once  seemed  entirely 
possessed  bv  hostile  passion,  became  sad 
and  wistfiil  enough.  On  the  Pluto's 
reaching  Calcutta,  Lord  Canning,  who 
was  delighted  with  Dr.  Mouat's  report  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  penal  colony  bemg  es- 
tablished at  Fort  Blair,  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  see  the  living  specimen  she  had 
brought  home  from  the  almost  unknown 
archipelago.  Jack  was  accordingly  at- 
tired in  a  becoming  manner,  and  taken  to 
Government  House,  where  he  attempted 
to  salute  Lady  Canning  in  the  native  man- 
ner, "by  blowing  in  her  hand  with  a 
cooing  murmur ;"  an  attention  which  she 
kindly  but  firmly  declined.  His  great  de- 
light was  contemplating  his  figure  in  the 
great  looking-glasses ;  repeating  to  himself, 
with  a  leer  and  a  chuckle :  ^*  Jack,  Jack ;" 
and  then  bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
So  great,  however,  was  the  change  soon 
iO 
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produced  in  the  young  Mincopie,  that 
when  the  doctor  wanted  to  take  a  photo- 
^aph  of  him  in  his  native  costume — that 
18,  without  any  attire  whatever — ^he  was 
greatly  shocked,  and  required  a  great  deal 
of  persuasion. 

His  expression  of  countenance,  never 
absolutely  truculent,  like  that  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen in  general,  became,  under 
kind  treatment,  gentle  and  benevolent. 
He  was  indeed  quite  a  mild  young  man, 
"  regular  in  his  habits,"  and  such  as  we 
read  of  as  advertising  for  a  home  in  a 

?uiet  family  where  there  is  a  little  music. 
[e  was  excessively  partial  to  tea;  and 
fond  of  babies,  whenever  a  mother  could 
be  got  to  intrust  her  little  offspring  to  his 
arms,  which  was,  however,  not  very 
often,  the  reputation  of  his  race  for  canni- 
balism having  slightly  prejudiced  female 
society  against  him.  A  man  on  horse- 
back mlcd  him  with  that  profound  admi- 
ration which  we  should  entertain  for  any 
considerable  creature  with  two  heads  and 
six  legs.  When  the  man  got  off  the 
horse,  however,  his  wonder  transcended 
all  bounds.  He  rubbed  his  hand  along 
the  animal's  back,  with  the  view  of  dis- 
covering the  place  where  the  spontaneous 
disruption  had  taken  place;  and  when 
the  horse  yawned — ^that  was  evidently 
the  most  astonishing  performance  which 
the  eye  of  Mincopie  had  ever  beheld. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  got  out  of 
him  in  relation  to  his  former  mode  of  life. 
He  was  taken  down  to  the  Peninsular  and 


Oriental  Company's  Steam  Dep6t,  in 
order  to  see  if  he  knew  any  of  the  African 
dialects  spoken  by  the  sable  •frequenters 
of  that  emporium;  but  he  understood 
none  of  them,  and  none  of  them  under- 
stood him.  He  became,  however,  and  for 
that  very  reason,  perhaps,  a  ^reat  favorite, 
for  nobody  could  help  pitying  and  sym- 
pathizing with  his  isolated  state,  and 
many  a  heart  was  sad  when  poor  Jack 
was  struck  down  by  cholera.  He  recov- 
ered from  the  attack  itself;  but  every 
remedy  having  failed  to  restore  him  to  his 
former  vigor,  it  was  humanely  decided  to 
send  him  back,  as  his  last  chance  of  re- 
covery, to  his  native  air.  Arrangements 
were  therefore  made  by  which  he  was 
set  on  shore  at  the  same  spot  where  he 
bad  been  captured,  in  order  that  he  might 
stand  the  best  chance  of  being  recognized 
by  his  former  friends.  In  deference  to 
their  peculiar  views  concerning  wearing 
apparel,  he  was  stripped,  with  his  own 
consent,  and  his  clothes  left  by  his  side 
upon  the  shore.  He  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  all  who  accompanied  him,  appear- 
ing very  dejected  and  low  ;  the  crew  of 
the  boat  were  unwilling  enough,  too,  to 
say  good-by.  Nobody  appeared  to  claim 
him ;  but  after  taking  a  last  farewell,  they 
'rowed  out  to  the  ship,  gradually  losing 
sight  of  him  still  standing  silent  and 
melancholy  in  the  same  place.  Barbarism 
and  civilization  seemed  alike  to  have  de- 
serted him.  Nothing  more  was  ever  seen 
or  heard  of  poor  Jack  of  the  Andamans. 


A  YOUNG  LADY'S  SOLILOQUY. 

UsELBssLT,  aimlessly  drifting  through  life, 
What  was  I  bom  for?     **For  Somebody's 

wife," 
I  am  told  by  my  mother.    Well,  that  being 

true, 
*^ Somebody"  keeps  himself  strangely  from 

view; 
And  if  nought  but  marriage  will  settle  my 

fate, 
/believe  I  shall  die  in  an  unsettled  state. 
For,  though  I'm  not  ugly — pray,  what  woman 

iif — 
You  might  eaailj  find  a  nlore  beautiful  phiz ; 
And  then,  as  for  temper  and  manners,  'tis 

plain 
He  who  seeks  for  perfection  will  seek  here  in 

vain. 
Nay,  in  spite  of  fheee  drawbacks,  my  heart  is 

perverse, 


And  I  should  not  feel  grateful,  "  for  better  or 

worse," 
To  take  the  first  Booby  that  graciously  came 
And  offered  those  treasures,  his  home  and  his 

name. 
I  think,  then,  my  chances  of  marriage  are 

small, 
But  why  should  I  think  of  such  chances  at 

all) 
My  brothers  are,  all  of  them,  younger  than  I, 
Yet  they  thrive  in  the  world,  and/why  not  let 

«« try  ? 
I  know  that  in  business  Fm  not  an  adept, 
Because  from  such  matters  most  strictly  Tta 

kept 
But->this  is  the  question  that  puzzles  my 

mind — 
Why  am  1  not  trained  up  to  work  of  some 

kind! 
Uselessly,  aimlessly  drifting  through  life, 
Why  should  I  wait  to  be  '*  Somebody's  wife  T 
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[Goncladed  from  page  186.] 


Ox  the  3d  April,  1860,  Mr.  Home  at- 
tended a  lecture  by  M.  Louis  Blano,  in 
which  a  good  deal  was  said  about  Ca^- 
liostro.  On  returning  home  he  found  his 
wife  in  bed,  with  a  severe  headache. 
After  he  had  put  out  the  light  and  was 
in  bed,  the  room  became  as  luminous  as 
under  sunshine.  Mrs.  H.  asked  if  this 
was  the  spirit  of  Cagliostro.  Three 
flashes  of  light,  almost  bimding,  indicated 
the  presence  of  the  great  magician.  He 
approached  the  bed  ^^  till  thej  felt  a  form 
leaning  over  it,"  as  if  it  were  an  actual 
material  presence.  The  magician  at  last 
articulately  spoke.  **  My  power  was  that 
of  a  mesmerist ;  but  all  misunderstood  by 
those  about  me,  my  biographers  have 
even  done  me  injustice,  but  I  care  not  for 
the  untruths  of  earth,^^  A  hand  was  now 
placed  on  the  heads  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Home,  who,  joining  hands,  held  them  up, 
saying : 


a  i 


Dear  spirit,  will  you  be  one  of  my  guar- 
dian angels — watch  over  me  with  my  Father  ? 
Teach  me  what  you  would  have  me  do,  and 
make  me  thanknil  to  God  for  all  his  mercies.' 
Our  hands  were  clasped  by  a  hand,  and  her 
left  hand  was  gentiy  separated  from  mine, 
and  a  ring,  which  was  the  signet  ring  of  my 
&ther-in-law,  was  placed  on  her  third  finger. 
This  ring  was  previously  in  the  room,  but  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  twelve  feet  from  where  the 
bed  stood.  '  Good-night,  dear  ones,  and  God 
bless  you,'  was  then  audibly  spoken,  and 
simultaneously  with  the  sound  eavM  three 
wafteof  perfame^  so  delicious  that  we  both  ex- 
claimed :  *  How  truly  wonderful  I'  " 

The  spirit  of  Cagliostro  vouchsafed  its 
presence  for  several  days  afterwards,  and 
remained  with  Mrs.  Home  *^up  to  the 
time  of  her  passing  from  earth." 

The  predicted  death  of  Mr.  Home's 
mother-in-law,  which  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  May,  1860,  was  indicated  to  Mr. 
Home,  most  curiously,  when  he  was  visit- 
ing with  a  friend  Barclay  and  Perkins' 
Brewery.  A  pot  of  porter  having  been 
handed  to  him,  he  put  out  his  hand  to 


take  it,  and  '^  as  his  fingers  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  metal,  a  deep  shudder  con- 
vulsed his  frame,"  and  he  suddenly  knew 
that  his  mother-in-law  was  dead.  At  a 
seance  two  nights  later,  her  spirit  placed 
its  hand  on  the  heads  of  her  children,  and 
wrote  in  her  own  handwriting :  "  Tou  will 
love  her  always,  won't  you?"  and  she 

signed  it  Nathalie.    Count  T ^  who 

was  present  at  the  seance,  ''came  an 
atheist,  and  was  one  no  longer." 

At  the  seance  on  the  Ist  of  May,  a 
most  poetical  scene  was  represented  by 
the  spirits.  A  beautiful,  transparent,  un- 
earthly female  hand  was  raised  aloft. 
When  it  vanished,  another  hand  appeared, 
which  was  followed  by  a  more  earthly 
male  hand  placed  on  the  table.  Then 
came  ''  a  dear  baby  hand ;"  then  the  baby 
itself  showed  its  head,  and  a  spirit  hand 
held  up  the  little  child  with,  what  was 
unusual,  a  full  display  of  her  shoulders 
and  waist.  Courteous  and  graceful  ges- 
tures were  then  made  to  the  party  by  a 
luminous  hand  and  arm,  covered  with  a 
white  transparent  drapery.  Spirit  hands 
then  held  up  an  exquisite  wreath  of  white 
flowers.  The  emblem  of  superstition  was 
shown  them  by  a  black  shriveled  hand, 
and  the  emblem  of  truth  ''  by  a  fairy-like 
fountain  of  clear  sparkling  water,"  which 
threw  up  showers  of  silver  rays,  "  and 
dwelling  on  the  memory  in  perfection  P^ 

On  the  9th  of  May,  in  a  seance  with 
nine  friends,  the  table,  without  the  touch 
of  hands,  lifted  itself  four  feet  off  the 
floor ;  and  in  a  room  made  dark  at  the 
bidding  of  the  spirits,  the  window-blinds 
moved  up  and  down  to  tone  the  lights  and 
the  leaves  and  sprigs  of  a  geranium  broke  ' 
from  their  moorings  with  a  snap,  and  fell 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  party,  "  though 
the  plant  was  several  feet  from  any  of 
them."  Mr.  Home  then  rose  and  floated 
in  the  air  like  a  feather,  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  the  spirits  moving  an 
ottoman  to  receive  him  on  his  descent. 
He  rose  again,  and  descendmg  from  near 
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the  ceiling,  he  was  accommodated  with  a 
cofihion  to  sit  upon,  spirit-wafted  from 
another  ottoman ! 

A  lady  witness,  "  wAo  for  good  rea- 
Bon£^  withholds  her  name,  saw  on  the  3d 
May  new  varieties  of  manifestations.  Her 
darling  spirit  child  enfolded  her  in  the 
heavy  sUk  cartains  of  a  bow  window,  took 
the  comb  out  of  her  hair,  pulled  down 
the  blind  with  a  visible  hand,  and  disap- 
peared, followed  by  other  two  hands. 
llie  table  then  floated  above  so&s  and 
chairs,  four  ottoman  cushions  were  hurled 
in  therair  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
nine  or  ten  chairs  flew  up  like  lightning, 
and  the  scene  closed  by  the  sign  of  the 
cross  bein^  made  on  the  foreheads  of  two 
of  the  parties ! 

The  next  testimony  to  spiritual  mani- 
festations is  that  of  Mr,  James  Wason, 
solidtor  in  Liverpool,  who  describes, 
with  his  name,  what  he  saw  in  the  com- 
pany of  ^Hwo  baronets,  one  an  M.P.,  and 
the  other  the  heir  and  representative  of  a 
deceased  M.P.  of  eminent  ability — ^the 
wife  of  a  distinguished  living  M.r.,  and 
others ;"  and  on  another  occasion  in  a  com- 
panv  of  equal  celebrities.  The  floors  and 
walls  of  the  apartment  shook  like  a  steam- 
er's deck  with  the  paddles  at  full  work.  A 
large  heavy  table  rose  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  floor,  ^^  suspended,  Mohammed's 
coffin  fashion,  for  about  a  minute,"  and 
descended  like  a  snow  flake.  The  spirit 
hand  of  the  child  of  a  lady,  one  of  the 
partv,  placed  in  Mr.  Wason's  hand  a 
small  bell,  and  after  doing  the  same  ser- 
vice to  others,  the  bell  rose  and  rung  in 
mid-air,  visibly  revolving  round,  and 
touching  the  heads  of  the  party.  ^^  Pieces 
of  mignionette  and  geranium  flowers 
were  placed  in  his  hands  by  spirit  hands, 
and  inside  Mr.  W.'s  waistcoat."  Tlie 
seance  terminated  by  Mr.  Home  floating 
in  the  air,  and  indicating  his  place  by 
ringing  the  small  hand-bell.  ^^This 
seance,"  says  Mr,  Wason,  ^^was  com- 
menced with  prayer,  which  I  understood 
was  the  usual  course." 

Passing  over  Chapter  IX.,  entitled  The 
**  ComhiW*^  and  other  Narratitfesy  and 
Dr.  Gully  of  Malvern's  account  of  what 
he  has  seen,  as  they  contain  no  new 
phenomena,  we  come  to  Chapter  X,  en- 
titled ^*  Miraculous  JPreservcUion — JFirance 
and  England.^^ 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1860,  when  stand- 
ing beneath  a  large  poplar  in  the  park  of 
a  chateau  near  Paris,  a  spirit  voice  called 


out,  "  Here,  here  I"  and  Mr.  Home  "  was 
suddenly  seized  by  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
lifted  off  the  ground,"  and  ^^  drawn  aside  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  feet."  At  the  same 
instant  a  crashing  sound  was  heard,  and 
the  medium  was  thus  miraculously  saved 
from  being  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall 
of  a  limb  of  the  poplar,  which  was  nearly 
fifty  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter, 
and  which  fell  from  a  height  of  forty-five 
feet. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  Dr.  Hoefer 
came  to  the  chateau  for  a  seance.  The 
spirits  rapped  ^<  Go  see  the  branch."  The 
branch  was  so  firmlv  fixed  in  its  fallen 
position  that  it  was  believed  ^Uhat  sev- 
eral horses  would  be  required,  to  move  it." 

,  "  Oursurpijw,  then/' says  Mr  H"ma^^ 
imagined,  wnen  we  now  found  tnat  it  had 
been  moved  three  or  four  inches  laterally  from 
its  original  point  of  support.  Dr.  Hoefer  said : 
'^I  firmly  believe  that  the  branch  will  be 
pushed  down  before  us."  I  replied :  ^^  That 
seems  almost  an  impossibility."  At  the  same 
time  I  took  in  my  hand  one  of  the  smaller 
twigs,  and  mentally  said:  "Dear  spirits,  will 
you  push  this  branch  down  ?"  I  then  distinct- 
ly felt  as  if  some  one  gently  touched  the  twig 
which  I  held.  This  was  repeated,  and  at  the 
third  touch,  as  it  felt  to  me." 

A  piece  of  the  thickest  part  of  this  fall- 
en tree  was  sent  to  London,  and  on  many 
occasions  some  very  marvelous  manifes- 
tations took  place  with  it/  A  block  of 
this  wood,  so  heavy  that  two  strong  men 
could  hardly  move  it,  "became  as  if  it 
were  a  straw  "  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Home, 
who  "carried  it  round  the  room  under 
his  arm."  This  same  block,  three  feet 
eight  inches  long,  and  three  feet  round, 
seems  on  another  occasion  to  have  mani* 
fested  its  spiritual  power  by  attracting  to 
itself  a  table  in  motion.  This  fact  was 
witnessed  by  ^^  a  plain  man^'^  who  saw  a 
still  more  reman^able  phenomenon,  "a 
svnaU  hahy^s  hand  cre/eping  up  a  gentle- 
man^s  arm  /" 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cox,  of  Cox's 
Hotel,  Jermyn-street,  himself  a  medium, 
we  have  an  account  of  still  more  remarka- 
ble manifestations.  The  spirits  having 
previously  prescribed  for  a  sick  litde  boy 
of  his,  thev  again  prescribed  a  dose  of 
magnetized  water.  "  For  this  purpose," 
says  Mr.  Cox,  "a  decanter  was  placed  on 
the  table.  The  water  became  agitated, 
and  a  powerftil  aroma  came  from  the  bot- 
tle. It  was  strongly  impregnated  with 
something  they  had  not  tasted." 
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"  Mr.  Home  was  then  thrown  mto  the  trance 
state,  and  taking  the  decanter  in  his  right 
hand,  he  walked  a  few  feet  from  the  table, 
when,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  another  de- 
canter, apparently  precisely  similar  to  the 
other,  in  his  left  hand.  I%u$  in  each  of  hia 
hands  I  9aw  a  deeanter^  and  so  real  toa$  the 
eeeond^  that  I  could  noi  tell  which  wu  the  ma- 
terial one  I^ 

A  ourions  specimen  of  a  wicked  spirit 
was  seen  at  this  seance.  In  a  writing- 
desk  which  had  belonged  to  the  late 
Robert  Owen,  of  spirit-rappinff  memory, 
there  was  a  box  of  paints.  Mr.  Owen's 
spirit  ordered  the  writing-desk  to  be 
opened.  A  spirit  hand  was  then  placed 
in  Mr.  Cox's,  another  in  his  wife  s,  and 
another  in  Mr.  Home's,  each  hand  differ- 
ing in  size. 

'*  The  alphabet  was  called  for,  and  *  I  fear  I 
may  have  spoilt  your  Claude,^  was  spelt  out. 
We  could  not  understand  this ;  but  when  the 
lamp  was  relighted,  we  found  that  some  paint 
had  been  taken  fix)m  the  box,  and  had  been 
freely  used  on  one  of  my  paintings,  which  hung 
several  feet  from  where  we  were  sitting  1*' 

We  are  not  told  if  the  painting  was  really 
a  Claude.  Were  it  so,  we  should  have 
suspected  that  Tomer  had  bribed  for  this 
mischief  the  spirit  of  Robert  Owen. 

The  reality  of  a  spiritual  world  is  now 
testified  by  a  Mr.  W .  M.  Williamson,  of 
Hampstead,  and  the  supernatural  Mr. 
William  Howitt    In  their  presence  the 

Eirits  made  a  raid  against  idols.  Several 
dian  idols  of  ivory  occupied  an  honora- 
ble place  in  a  drawins-room  in  Cornwall 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park.  "  Suddenly  there 
was  a  commotion  among  them,  and  a  crash, 
and  a  large  one  was  thrown  down  with 
violence."  Mr.  Howitt  is  more  minute  in 
his  details  of  a  similar  phenomenon.  The 
clap  of  the  dethroned  idols  might  have 
been  heard  all  over  the  house.  The 
spirits  unscrewed  their  parts,  *^  and  pum- 
meled  their  heads  lustilv  on  the  floor," 
saying,  through  the  alphabet,  *'  You  must 
all  do  ^our  b^t  to  destroy  idohitry,  both 
in  India  and  in  England,  where  it  prevails 
in  numerous  ways — idolatry  of  ranK,  idola- 
try of  wealth,  idolatry  of  self,  idolatry  of 
mere  intellect  and  leamins  I" 

In  a  diary  kept  by  a  Mrs.  P.,  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  we  have  a  repetition  of  all 
the  various  manifestations  we  have  de- 
scribed. A  few  novelties,  however,  so- 
licit our  notice.  In  an  article  in  Once 
a  Week^  entitled  *^  Spirit-  rapping  made 


Easy,"  the  denizens  of  the  invisible 
world  were  not  treated  with  the  respect 
which  they  desired,  and  determined  upon 
having  their  revenge.  At  a  seance,  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  29th  January,  1860,  a 
spirit-hand  arose  and  crumpled  up  and 
tore  a  sheet  of  the  offenainc;  journal. 
^'Hie  spirits  were  at  work  destroying 
the  magazine.  They  rubbed  it  strongly 
over  Mr.  Home's  shoe,  and  then  placed 
his  foot  upon  it.  The  spirits  gave  each 
person  a  bit  of  the  mangled  magazine  !"| 
In  February,  1861,  Mxb,  Home's  health 
had  begun  to  decline.  One  night  her 
mother's  spirit  laid  its  hand  upon  Mr. 
Home's  brow,  and  *'  the  present  being  ob- 
literated from  his  mind,  he  saw  the  beinff 
so  dear  to  him  passing  from  earth,"  and 
he  was  told  by  the  spirit  that  she  was  to 
die  of  consumption.  On  the  dd  of  June, 
1861,  at  a  seance  at  which  Mrs.  Home 
was  present,  the  spirits  gave  a  rosebud  to 
a  lady,  and  said  in  raps :  **From  one  who 
is  a  mortal,  but  will  ere  lon^  be  with  us 
— emblem  of  Sacha."  Sacna  was  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Home. 

"  This  announcement  drew  tears  from  us  all ; 
we  were  deeply  affected,  and  Mr.  Home  sank 
back  overcome  with  emotion.  A  narcissus 
was  given  to  me,  (Mrs.  P.,)  and  a  flower  to 
every  one  present,  also  some  for  those  who 
were  absent,  but  who  were  loved  by  Mrs. 
Home.  She  spoke  for  a  length  of  time  conso- 
lations for  those  she  was  about  to  quit.  Her 
voice  was  very  weak,  and  I  lost  the  greater 
part  of  what  she  said.  She  shook  handb  with 
us  all,  a  farewell  we  wept,  but  not  a  word  was 
uttered." 

At  another  seance  on  the  5th  of  June^ 
Mr.  Home  went  into  a  trance,  and  saw 
near  his  wife  a  mass  of  spirits,  which  he 
describes  in  a  rhapsody  bearing  reference 
to  her  predicted  death.  At  various  other 
seances  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
1861,  so  prolific  of  spirits,  phenomena 
were  seen  relating  to  this  lady;  but  one 
of  these  was  so  rare  and  miraculous,  that 
we  must  communicate  it  to  our  readers. 
On  the  7itk  of  July  a  fine  lemon-scented 
verbena  quitted  its  flower-pot  without 
human  aid,  and  after  rolling  iUdf  up^ 

5 laced  itself  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Home, 
f  r.  Home  fell  back  in  his  chair  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

"  He  then  walked  about  the  room,  led  ap- 
parently by  a  spirit ;  a  very  large  bnght  star 
shone  in  his  forehead,  several  clustered  on  his 
hair  and  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers.    He  made 
'  passes  over  the  verbena  plant,  but  did  not 
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touch  it    Immediately  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  acent  which  he  wafted  to  each  of  ns.'* 

He  thus  "  extracted  the  essence  of  the 
flower,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sonl  is 
taken  from  the  body,"  and  he  declared 
that  the  plant  would  die  in  a  few  days, 
which  it  did  "  for  want  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, which  he  had  extracted  from  it." 

Mrs.  Home  died  on  the  3d  of  July,  1 862, 
and  we  have  a  tribute  to  her  memory  by 
Mr.  Howitt  occupying  fifteen  pages,  and 
forming  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  work. 
Prom  Perigueux,  where  Mrs.  Home  died, 
Mr.  Home  came  to  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose, we  presume,  of  writing  the  work 
which  we  have  been  analyzing. 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  a  brief 
but  faithful  account  of  the  spiritual  mani- 
festations of  Daniel  Douglas  Home,  and  we 
submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  Phi- 
losopher and  the  Christian.  In  his  com- 
munion with  the  world  of  spirits,  he 
claims  to  have  a  divine  commission,  and 
to  exercise  his  "God-given  powers"  for 
the  benefit  and  instruction  of  mankind. 
He  is  specially  charged  with  the  conver- 
sion of  infidels,  and  with  the  refutation  of 
materialism ;  and  he  claims  hundreds  of 
converts  to  his  faith.  The  divinity  of  his 
mission  is  attested  by  a  series  of  prophecnes 
and  miracles,  inferior  neither  in  quality  or 
number  to  those  interruptions  of  the  laws 
of  nature  by  which  the  greatest  of  truths 
have  been  established. 

1.  He  raises  the  dead,  and  commands 
their  presence  and  their  agency — not  as 
the  shadowy  apparitions  of  the  nursery, 
but  as  flesh  and-blood  realities,  displaying 
superhuman  muscular  strength,  not  in 
deeds  of  utility  and  mercy,  but  in  tossing 
to  and  fro  tables,  sofas,  cushions,  ottomans, 
and  chairs,  for  the  amusement  of  fools. 

2.  If  he  has  found  it  difiicult  to  exhume 
a  fiill-length  corpse  from  its  lair,  he  has 
wrenched  from  it  hands  and  feet,  and 
sometimes  a  head  and  shoulders,  shining 
with  the  blue  phosphorescence  of  the  grave. 

S.  In  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravity 
which  keep  the  planets  in  their  course, 
he  rises  in  the  air,  a  living  and  breathing 
balloon,  not  to  survev  the  distant  battle- 
field, nor  to  rescue  life  from  its  roof-tree  in 
flames,  but  to  make  scratches  on  the  ceil- 
ing, and  baflle  the  eflbrts  of  his  friends 
to  poll  him  down  by  his  boots ! 

4.  In  Mn  Home's  presence  dead  and  in- 
organic matter  floats  in  the  atmospherei 


rings  rush  from  their  lair  to  the  finger  of 
their  owner,  and  bells  revolve  like  planets, 
but  without  a  center  to  curve  their  orbit, 
and  without  an  object  to  be  gained  by 
their  evolations. 

5.  In  his  presence  plants  are  endowed 
with  locomotive  life  and  with  muscular 
power.  They  walk  from  their  flower 
pots — they  roll  themselves  up — they  place 
themselves  between  their  meaium  patrons, 
and  commit  personal  mutilation  by  throw- 
ing off  sprigs  and  flowers  to  gratify  the 
olmctory  nerves  of  the  party ! 

6.  When  our  archimagus  exclaims, 
"Let  there  be  light,"  the  darkness  of 
midnight  is  dispell,  and  his  apartment 
shines  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun ! 

I,  When  the  spirits  lead  him  in  his 
trance,  his  "  God-given  power"  is*  attest- 
ed, not  by  the  ring  of  light  which  encir- 
cles what  is  divine,  but  by  a  brilliant  star 
shining  on  his  forehead,  and  indicating  the 
heaven-bom  functions  of  his  guide  I 

8.  If  he  does  not  turn  water  into  wine, 
he  extracts  the  perfume  of  plants  by  the 
wave  of  his  hand,  and  by  this  extinction 
of  their  vital  principle  they  die  in  his 
presence !  Did  not  the  law  of  the  land 
protect  the  lieges,  he  could,  doubtless, 
extract  the  principle  of  life  from  the  skep-* 
tics  that  denounce,  and  the  wits  that  de- 
ride his  revelations. 

9.  If  he  does  not  multiplv  loaves  and 
fishes  to  feed  his  disciples,  he  multiplies 
wine  decanters  to  astonish  Mr.  Cox  of 
Jermyn-street  I 

10.  If  he  has  not  given  sight  to  the  l^ind, 
he  has,  by  a  pass  from  his  hand,  given 
hearing  to  the  deaf  I 

II.  If  he  has  not  enabled  the  man  ill 
of  the  palsy  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk, 
he  has  m  many  instances  healed  the  sick, 
and  he  has  cured  a  disease  imder  which  he 
himself  labored,  by  means  of  self-infiicted 
and  involuntary  blows  I 

12.  If  he  can  not  see  into  the  human 
heart,  and  divine  its  workings,  he  can  do 
much  more.  He  can  look  at  a  beautifril 
marble  bust,  and  discern  that  the  person 
whom  it  represents  ia  poaussed  wUh  a 
demon  t  . 

1 3.  If  "  gravitation  does  not  cease  when 
Home  goes  by,"  he  is  divinely  snatched 
from  its  infiuence.  A  spirit  arm  drags  him 
firom  beneath  the  falling  branch,  and  the 
heavy  log  thus  cheated  of  its  victim  is  paci- 
fied by  the  grant  of  supernatural  powers ! 

In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  spiritual- 
ism, we  should  study  its  development  in 
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different  oonntries,  aod  UQder  difibrent 
articles  of  faith.  We  will  not  shook  our 
readers  by  taking  them  to  the  United 
States,  where  spiritual  domination  stares 
at  us  in  its  most  hideous  features — a 
modem  Antichrist  exalting  itself  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  uttering  from 
a  thousand  tongues  its  blasphemous  in- 
spirations, and  hurling  its  victims  in 
hecatombs  to  the  halter  of  the  suicide,  or 
the  cells  of  the  madhouse.* 

In  Fi-ance,  where  spiritualism  is  chast- 
ened by  the  intelligence  of  the  upper 
classes,. and  checked  by  the  principles  and 
strict  discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it 
has  not  assumed  the  repulsive  phase  which 
Mr.  Home  has  given  it  in  England.  Its 
professors  perform  no  visible  miracles. 
They  neither  float  in  the  air,  nor  launch 
tables  and  chairs  through  their  halls,  nor 
foretell  what  infinite  wisdom  has  so  kindly 
withheld  from  man.  The  French  medium, 
generally  female,  employs  two  processes 
for  revealing  pious  sentiments,  or  dictating 
brief  homilies,  which  the  Christian  may  pe- 
ruse with  moral  and  even  religious  profit. 

Mademoiselle  Huet  sits  as  a  medium  at 
the  salon  of  Mont-Thabor,  and  records  the 
revelations  made  to  her  by  a  spirit  called 
Marie,  who  has  been  dead  for  ten  years. 
These  revelations  are  made  in  two  different 
ways — by  Typtology^  in  which  the  spirit 
speaks  by  means  of  raps  and  an  alphabet; 
and  by  Psychography^  or  medianimic 
writing,  in  which  the  communications  are 
written  by  a  hand  holding  a  pen,  guided 
by  the  presiding  spirit. 

Under  the  head  of  T\mtology^  we  have 
in  the  two  series  of  M.  Flammariez's  work 
one  hundred  and  twenty  apophthegms  or 
thoughts  from  beyond  the  tomb.  These 
apophthegms  are  often  brief  references  to 
texts  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  quotations 
in  different  languages  from  eminent  au- 
thors, conversations  with  the  spirit  Ma- 
rie, sometimes  "bizarre  assemblages"  of 
letters  which  the  spirit  kindly  arranges, 
frequently  verses  of  poetry,  and  occasion- 
allv  acrostics.  The  following  is  a  favor- 
able specimen  of  the  Typtologies:  "  Science 
is  an  extensive  forest,  in  which  some  fol- 
low the  beaten  path,  many  go  astray,  and 


*  Mr.  Howitt  tells  lu  that  in  America  spiritual- 
lim  adds  aonuaUy  to  its  ranks  three  hundred  thous* 
and  persona,  and  that  there  are,  at  a  moderate  esti- 
inate,  tioo  mOMona  and  a  half  of  s^Mxitaalists  in  the 
United  States ! 


all  see  the  limits  of  the  forest  receding  as 
they  advance." 

TJnder  the  head  of  Psychography^  we 
have,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  brochures,  a  large  number  of  homi- 
lies or  short  addresses,  by  the  spirits  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  from  the  time  of  Soc- 
rates to  that  of  Galileo,  Columbus,  Pas- 
cal, Fenelon,  Lammenais,  and  Channing. 
Socrates  discourses  from  the  text :  ''  Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.'' 
Galileo  exclaims:  ^' Raise  thy  head,  0 
man,  and  observe  the  heavens,"  and  in  a 
long  and  eloauent  address  he  points  to 
the  glorious  life,  and  the  innumerable 
modes  of  existence  which  are  yet  to  be 
developed  in  a  plurality  of  worlds.  Co- 
lumbus counsels  his  readers  to  be  friendly 
with  their  brethren  in  the  New  Worla. 
Pascal  dictates  a  solitary  pa&^e  on  the 
grandeur  of  human  intelligent  pitying 
those  who  seek  truth  without  finding  it, 
and  counseling  his  readers  to  shun  all 
reasoning  whicn  throws  a  shadow  on  the 

foodness  and  greatness  of  God.  Fenelon 
iscourses  on  the  importance  of  truth,  re- 
commending to  spiritualists  humility  of 
heart  and  united  efibrts  against  the  great 
enemy  of  man.  Lammenais  is  a  frequent 
teacher  from  his  grave.    He  conducts  the 

Eilgrim  through  Uie  pitfalls  of  life  to  the 
appy  land.  He  abuses  ridicule  as  the 
child  of  skepticism  and  death.  He  dis- 
courses on  Jacob's  ladder,  and  he  com- 
forts parents  and  friends  with  the  assur- 
ance that  death  is  not  *'  misfortune,  but 
tlie  completion  of  their  sublimest  aspira- 
tion, and  an  entrance  to  their  happy 
home."  Channing  utters  five  conversar 
tional  responses  on  spiritualism,  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul,  on  afifability,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  Gt>d.  Queen  Clotilda  is  eloquent 
on  the  physical  and  moral  superiority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter ;  and  the  editor 
informs  us  that  the  spirits  in  every  part 
of  the  globe  with  whicn  he  has  been  in 
communication,  represent  in  the  most 
brilliant  colors  a  residence  on  that  planet. 
Our  spirit  friends  in  France,  thus  in- 
structive and  eloquent,  have  not  yet  dab- 
bled in  astronomical  predictions.  Zad- 
kiel  has  not  appeared  in  Paris ;  and  a 
French  court  of  justice  has  not  yet 
awarded  damages  against  any  member  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  for  denouncing  ly- 
ing prophets  and  clerical  peepers  into 
glass  bails  and  tumbler  bottoms.* 

*  Theae  lower  parts  of  our  drinking  Teasels, 
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Such  is  spirit-rapping,  spirit-raising,  and 
spirit-seeing,  and  such  the  spawn  which 
tney  have  cast  upon  the  waters.  We 
have  been  bold  enough  to  sketch  their 
history  from  the  pages  of  a  "  weak,  cred- 
ulous, half-educated,  and  fanatical  person," 
as  the  Saturday  Reviewer*  calls  Mr. 
Home ;  but  we  want  courage  to  charac- 
terize them  in  their  moral,  social,  and  re- 
li^ous  bearings,  and  eloquence  to  express 
the  horror  and  disgust  which  they  in- 
spire. 

We  borrow,  therefore,  the  eloquent  pen 
of  a  distbguished  philosopher,  who  has 
poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  in 
^  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
bum:" 

"The  word,"  says  Profeaaor  Ferrier,  "by 
which  the  thinking  principle  is  designated  in 
all  languages,  bears  evidence  to  the  inveteracy 
of  the  superstition,  that  the  conception  of 
mind  might  be  formed  by  conceiving  a  mate- 
rial substance  of  extreme  fineness  and  tenuity. 
Many  drcumstanoes  have  conspired  to  keep 
this  fanaticism  in  life.  The  supposed  visibih- 
ty  of  ghosts  helps  it  on  considerably ;  and  it 
is  still  further  reenforced  by  some  of  the  fash- 
ionable deliraments  of  the  day,  such  as  ClaiT" 
^oyance  and  (even  aj).  1854,  eredite  potteri) 
Spirit^cfpping.  These,  however,  are  not  to 
be  set  cu)wn — at  least  so  it  is  to  be  hoped — 
among  the  normal  and  catholic  superstitions 
incident  to  humanity.  They  are  much  worse 
than  the  worst  form  of  tiie  doctrine  of  mate- 
riality. These  aberrations  betoken  a  perverse 
and  prurifiDQt  play  of  the  abnormal  fancy — 
groping  for  the  very  holy  of  holies  in  kennels 
running  with  the  most  senseless  and  God-aban- 
doned abominations.  Our  natural  superstitions 
are  bad  enough ;  but  thus  to  make  a  systematic 
business  of  &tuity,  imposture,  and  profanity, 
and  to  imagine  all  the  while  that  we  are 
touching  on  the  precincts  of  Ood*s  spiritual 
kingdom,  is  unspeakably  shocking.  The 
horror  and  disgrace  of  such  proceedings  were 
never  even  approached  in  the  darkest  days  of 
heathendom  and  idolatry.  Te  who  make 
shattered  nerves  and  depraved  sensations  the 
interpreters  of  truth,  the  keys  which  shall  un- 
lock the  gates  of  heaven,  and  open  the  secrets 
of  fbtnri^ — ^ye  who  inaugurate  disease  as  the 
prophet  of  all  wisdom,  thus  making  sin, 
death,  and  the  devil  the  lords  paramount  of 

whether  tumbler  or  wine-glass,  have  b«en  need  bj 
dlstiDgoiihed  amdSams,  and  have  been  as  aoooMsfcd 
in  tbe  oommonicstion  of  spirit  lore  as  the  more  cosi- 
ly sphere.  Did  the  neophyte  appeal  to  the  veaael 
when  brimful,  he  would  obtain  brighter  visioDS  from 
ltolbot4«alk. 

*  We  reoommend  to  our  readers  two  admirable 
artldea  in  the  SaJturday  Sanew  of  March  21ft  and 
2Sth»  on  Howitt*B  Hiticry  <^  the  Stwematuralf  and 
Wk^'The  Incident  hi  Mr.  Home's  Bfe. 


creation — have  ye  bethought  yourselves  of  the 
backward  and  downward  course  which  ye  are 
miming  into  the  pit  of  the  bestial  and  the 
abhorred  ?  Oh,  ye  miserable  mystics  I  when 
will  ye  know  that  all  Gk>d^s  truths  and  all 
man^s  blessings  lie  in  the  broad  heath,  in  the 
trodden  ways,  and  in  the  laughing  sunshine 
of  the  universe;  and  that  aU  intellect,  all 
ffenius,  is  merely  the  power  of  seeing  won- 
ders in  common  thhigs  ?"♦ 

We  do  not  ask  the  man  of  science,  or 
the  philosopher,  or  the  moralist,  to  tell  us 
what  they  think  of  the  miracles  of  the 
spirit-rapper ;  but  the  Christian  is  bound 
to  compare  them  with  the  revelation 
which  he  has  accepted,  and  with  the 
truths  which  he  professes  to  believe. 

Has  the  Christian  spiritualist,  if  there 
lives  a  person  who  can  combine  such  jar- 
ring names — ^has  he  pondered  the  divine 
denunciation  agidnst  the  abominations  of 
the  ^*  users  of  divination ''-^-against  the 
consulters  of  familiar  spirits  —  against 
'*  wizards,  that  peep  ana  that  muttery** 
and  that  "  whisper  out  of  the  dust " — 
against  those  *'  who  in  latter  times  shall 
depart  from  the  faith,  ^pving  heed  to  se- 
ducing spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils  ''-^ 
against  tne  spirits  of  devils  working  mira- 
des — against  the  doers  of  great  wonders 
— against  the  deceivers  by  miracles  — 
against  ^'  him  whose  coming  is  with  signs 
and  lying  wonders  " — and  against  "  the 
false  prophets^  that  shall  give  signs  and 
wonders?'* 

Kthe  spirit-raisers  in  former  days,  and 
their  patrons,  have  been  thus  denounced, 
and  deemed  worthy  of  death,  what^  shall 
be  the  doom  of  the  Christian,  who,  in  de- 
fiance of  holy  writ,  and  in  contempt  of  the 
formularies  of  his  church,  calls  up  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  the  dead  to  perpetrate 
deeds  of  revenge  against  the  living,  and 
to  perform  the  trid^s  of  a  conjuror  to 
gratify  the  prurient  curiosity  of  fools  ? 

We  appeal  not  to  the  Presbyterian,  for 
he  despises  the  spirit-rapper ;  but  we  re* 
mind  tne  members  of  our  sister-church 
that  they  pray  '^  to  be  spared  before  they 
go  hence,  ana  be  no  more  aeen;^^  we  re* 
mind  them  of  their  belief  that  ^^  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  rest  from  their  la- 
bors " — that  death  hBthput  all  things  un- 
der  his  feet — that  God  taJses  unto  himse^ 
the  sotus  of  the  departed — ^that  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  live  with  &ocI— that  the 
souls  of  the  faithftd  who  are  delivered 

*  Ferrier*8  InsHiutea  of  Md^qoihysic,  iKe  fAeory  of 
Kfwwing  md  Being,  pp.  i84,  8S6. 
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from  the  flesh  ar6  4n  joy  and  fdicUy — 
that  the  fkithfal  deep  in  JesuSy  and  reHin 
him — ^and  that  the  souls  of  them  that 
sleep  in  the  Lord  en^o jperpetucU  rest  and 
felicity. 

If  the  dead  can  be  raised  from  the 
^ave  to  appear  again  upon  earth,  either 
m  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit,  then  ^^  Christ 
is  not  the^r«^  fruiJte  of  th^m  that  sleep.^^ 
Then  death  can  have  had  no  sting,  and  the 
grave  no  victory !    If  the  human  worm 


that  is  said  to  have  crawled  at  the  foot  of 
its  confessor,  and  to  have  violated  oral  and 
written  oaths,  can  unlock  the  holy  saoctu^ 
ary  of  the  dead,  and  disport  with  their  mi»- 
tilated  remains  before  the  livin^^,  he  has 
anticipated  the  blast  of  the  dread  trumpet 
which  is  to  summon  the  mighty  dead 
from  their  graves,  and  usher  in  the  great 
assize  that  is  to  fix  the  iounortal  destiny 
of  man.] 


From   the  Weitmlnitar   BerUw. 


ANCIENT      AND      MODERN      POLAND.* 


The  insurrection  in  Poland  has  eiven 
birth  to  a  new  class  of  writings  hitherto 
unknown  to  our  literature.  The  object 
of  these  productions  may  be  shortly  stated 
as  the  defense  of  a  case  which  has  been 
condemned  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
Europe.  The  conduct  of  Russia  toward 
Poland,  which  for  nearly  a  century  has 
been  used  by  the  most  eloquent  of  our 
writers  as  a  theme  for  indignant  denuncia- 
tion, and  which  has  always  been  the  one 
sul^ect  on  which  people  were  agreed  who 
dif^red  on  every  other,  has  at  length 
found  its  apologists,  and  even  its  defend- 
ers. Their  bias  in  favor  of  Russia  is  evi- 
dent and  natural;  but  we  are  none  the 
less  bound  to  give  them  a  fair  hearing. 
As  vet  we  have  onlv  listened  to  the 
speakers  on  the  Polish  side.  It  is  not 
onl^  just,  but  necessary,  in  a  question 
which  is  every  day  assuming  greater  im- 
portance and  ma^^itude,  that  we  should 
also  be  in  possession  of  the  arguments  on 
the  side  or  Russia.  We  purpose  to  lay 
these  arguments  before  our  readers,  and 

*  Ruuia  for  the  RuBtiana,  and  Poland  far  (he  Mee, 
By  S.  SULQCA.    Leipsig  and  London,    1868. 

La  Question  Monaiie  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
Pohgne,  de  la  Ruane^  et  de  r Europe,  Par  M.  SchAix^ 
Fbbrottt.    Bruxellea    1863/ 

Voyages  en  Jktrguie  {Appendix).  Par  IC.  Vi- 
QUsainBL.    Paria.    1868. 

The  FoUsh  CapHvity.  By  Sutbsmukd  Edwamml 
London.    1868. 

Correapondenoe  respecting  the  Insurredion  in  Po- 
land,  Preaented  to  both  Hooaes  of  Parliament  by 
oommaad  of  Her  If ijeity.    1868. 


after  examining  them  in  an  impartial 
spirit,  to  inquire  whether,  by  the  new 
light  thus  thrown  upon  the  question,  any 
error  or  misapprehension  is  to  be  detected 
in  the  view  whioh  has  hitherto  been  imi- 
versally  adopted  as  the  correct  one. 

This  is  an  age  for  patching  up  damaged 
reputations.  Our  old  notions  with  regard 
to  the  black  characters  of  history  are  being 
exploded  one  by  one.  Men  whose  ca- 
reer has  for  centuries  been  held  up  to  the 
world  by  grave  historians  and  moralists 
as  an  example  and  a  warning,  are  now 
shown  to  have  been  atrociously  libeled, 
and  to  have  borne  characters  almost  stain- 
less. Richard  IQ.,  we  are  told,  was  a 
wise  and  liberal  pohtician ;  Henry  VUL, 
a  conscientious  supporter  of  religion; 
Lord  Bacon,  a  man  as  pure  in  deeds  as  in 
words.  And  reaDv  the  thing  is  so  well 
done  that  we  are  htdf  disposed  to  credit 
the  new  dogmas,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
for  hundreds  of  years  the  popular  notions 
on  these  sulriects  were  all  wrong.  Let 
us  not,  then,  be  astonished  at  the  propo- 
sition with  which  the  writers  on  the  Rus- 
sian side  generally  begin  their  attacks 
upon  the  respectable  fabric  of  the  popular 
opinion  of  nearly  a  century  with  regard 
to  Poland.  The  partition,  whose  denomi- 
nation of  ^  the  great  crime  of  the  age  " 
has  become  so  common  as  almost  to  havB 
passed  into  a  household  word,  was  notf 
say  they,  a  crime  at  all.  The  seizure  of 
the  greater  part  of  Poland  by  Russia  in 
1772 — 1705  was  not  an  act  of  political 
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robbery:  it  was  are-conquest.  The  Em- 
press Catherine  was  not  an  ambitions  in- 
triguer :  she  was  the  worthy  scion  of  an 
ancient  race,  recovering  the  long-lost  heri- 
tage of  her  ancestors.  These  somewhat 
startling  assertions  are  not,  of  course, 
made  without  proofs.  History  is  traced 
back  to  the  year  a.d.  1000,  when  there 
were  two  states,  lying  side  by  side,  in  the 
north  of  £urope.  One  was  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  under  Boleslaus  the  Brave ; 
the  other,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Kiew, 
under  Wladimir  the  Great.  The  subjects 
of  Boleslaus  were  called  Poles ;  those  of 
Wladimir,  Russians.  The  frontier  be- 
tween the  two  states  was,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  a  straight  line,  extendiqg  south- 
ward from  a  point  fifty  miles  east  of 
Memel  to  the  mountain  range  of  the  Car- 
pathians. At  the  death  of  Wladimir,  his 
dominions  were  divided  into  petty  duke- 
doms, which  were  subsequently  attacked 
from  the  north  by  the  Lithuanians,  a  peo- 
ple living  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and 
from  the  east  by  Mongol  hordes  following 
in  the  track  of  Genghis  Khan.  After  be- 
ing in  turns  under  the  dominion  of  these 
two  invading  races,  the  Russians  in  1820 
were  finally  united  to  Lithuania.  In  1386 
the  crowns  of  Lithuania  and  of  Poland 
were  united  by  the  marriage  of  the  grand 
duke  of  the  former  to  the  oueen  of  the 
latter  country ;  and  thus  the  Russians  be- 
came subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
But  there  was  a  Russian  state  still  ronain- 
ing  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mongols. 
This  was  the  principality  of  Moscow.  In 
1481  this  small  state  contrived  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  its  Asiatic  invader,  and  by 
degrees  annexed  to  itself  a  considerable 
share  of  the  Russian  territory  which  had 
been  united  to  Poland.  Gradually  it  grew 
up  into  the  state  now  known  as  Russia; 
and  Catherine,  the  empress  of  that  state, 
by  the  partitions  of  Poland  in  1772-05, 
recovered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory which  had  been,  eight  hundred  years 
ago.  under  the  rule  of  Wladimir. 

The  above  are  the  facts  usually  alleged 
in  support  of  the  "re-conquest"  theory; 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  ac- 
curacy. But  those  who  are  accustomed 
to*  historical  investigations  will  perceive 
that  a  suspicious  care  has  been  used  in 
their  selection.  They  will  probably  ask 
what  was  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  two 
states  which  are  so  abruptly  introduced 
as  existing,  in  an  already  organized  form, 
la  the  year  a.i>.  1000.    They  will,  perhaps^ 


remember  that,  in  September  last,  Russia 
celebrated  the  thousandth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  her  empire  by  Rurik, 
and  feel  a  not  unnatural  curiosity  as  to 
who  Rurik  was.  And,  even  granting  that 
the  above  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case, 
they  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
the  treacherous  abstraction  from  Poland 
of  a  large  slice  of  its  territory,  inhabited 
by  a  people  Who  then,  as  now,  were  as 
good  Poles  as  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw, 
is  any  the  less  deserving  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  "the  greatest  crime  of  modem 
times,"  because  eight  hundred  years  ago 
that  territory  formed  part  of  a  Russian 
state. 

Before  pronouncing  any  opinion  on  an  al- 
leged right  to  the  recovery  of  lost  proper- 
ty, it  is  above  all  important  that  we  should 
have  accurate  information  as  to  who  was 
the  original  owner.  Fortunately  the  ma- 
terials for  obtaining  this  information  are 
in  the  present  case  pretty  abundant. 
Herodotus  has  devoted  a  whole  book 
{Melpomene)  to  the  country  under  dis- 
pute ;  and  beginning  with  the  year  550 
A.D.,  Jomandes,  Procopins,  the  emperors 
Maurice,  Leo  YI.,  and  Constantino  Por- 
phyrogeneta,  and  finally  the  Kiovian 
monk  Nestor,  whose  chronicle  is  accepted 
by  the  Russians  as  an  authentic  record  of 
the  history  of  the  time,  form  an  uninter* 
rupted  chain  of  writers  on  Sclavonian  hia- 
tonr  up  to  the  eleventh  century. 

In  all  these  writers  we  find  a  great  In- 
do-European people,  called  by  Herodotus 
Nevpoi,  by  Jomandes  and  the  other  Latin 
historians  Sclaveni  or  Sclavi,  and  by  Nes- 
tor Slowiene,  described  as  the  original  oo- 
cupants  of  the  country  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea.  They  are  represented 
as  a  homely,  agricultural  people,  fond  of 
their  country,  and  never  leaving  it  except 
when  forced  to  do  so  by  the  invasion  of 
Asiatic  races  from  the  east.  Their  fron- 
tier on  the  west  was,  therefore,  subject  to 
constant  variation ;  but  on  the  east  it  was 
distinctly  marked,  and  they  do  not  appear 
ever  to  have  penetrated  beyond  it.  A 
straight  lin^  drawn  from  a  point  a  little 
east  of  Nowgorod  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper  would  give  a  tolerably  accurate 
representation  of  their  eastern  frontier. 
On  the  other  side  of  this  frontier  were  va- 
rious Turanian  races — ^the  Tcboudes,  the  * 
Ves,  the  Moras,  the  Bulgarians,  etc. — ^but 
no  Lido-Europeans.*    Among  the  Sclavo- 

*  ^*  CerUuD  qvidem  eai,  Sato  low  "  (Nowgorod  on 
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nians  the  most  ancient  and  powerfal 
tribe  was  that  of  the  Lechs,  Polane,  or 
Poles.*  Id  the  eighth  century  we  find 
this  tribe  forming  itself  into  a  state  on 
the  Vistula,  and  establishing  a  colony  at 
Kiew,  on  the  Dnieper,  which  Nestor  calls 
Polish  territory.  There  were  no  Russians 
in  the  country  now  occupied  by  Russia 
and  Poland  until  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  when  occurred  the  event  cele- 
brated by  the  Russians  last  year  as  the 
foundation  of  their  empire.  In  803  there 
was  a  Norman  invasion  of  Sclavonia,  simi- 
lar in  many  respects  to  the  Danish  inva- 
sion of  England,  and  the  Norman  invasion 
of  France,  about  the  same  period.  The 
Normans  under  Rurik,  called  Russians,! 
crossed  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Sweden, 
penetrated  the  countiy  as  far  as  Nowgo- 
rod,  and  established  themselves  there,  after 
subduing  the  Sclavonian  inhabitants.  Two 
years  after,  another  body  of  Russo-Nor- 
mans,  under  Dyr  and  Oskold,  landed  in 
the  country  of  the  Sclavonians,  seized  the 
Polish  city  of  Eiew,  and  founded  a  new 
state  there  under  the  nan;ie  of  the  Duchy 
of  Kiew.  The  Sclavonians  strove  hard 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  invaders, 
but  without  success.  Fresh  bands  of 
Russo-Normans  poured  into  their  coun- 
try, and  in  the  year  1000  a.d.,  Wladimir, 
great-grandson  of  Rurik,  became  the  Rus- 
so-Norman  ruler  of  the  Sclavonian  Grand 
Duchy  of  Kiew,  a  country  originally  Polish, 
but  which  was  extended  under  the  new 
dynasty  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  be- 
yond the  confluence  of  the  Dnieper  and  the 
*  Desna. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  starting- 
point  of  the  advocates  of  the  "re-conquest" 
theory.  The  past  history  of  the  country 
teaches  us  that  the  kingdoms  of  Boleslaus 
and  Wladimir  were  both  Sclavonian  states, 
the  only  difference  between  them  being 
that  the  former  was  independent,  and  the 
latter  enslaved.  Both  consisted  of  a  large 
number  of  various  tribes,  all  belonging  to 
the  same  great  Sclavonian  race,  and  in 
both  there  were  Polios.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Wladimir  the  obedience  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians to  the  Russo-Norman  government 

the  nor^,  the  Dnieper  on  the  east,  and  the  Dniester 
on  the  south)  "  recte  a  Jornande  pro  terminis  Scla- 
ricae  gentis  haberi,  cnm  nlterius  Fennicso  solum 

fentes,  Nestore  ipso  teste,  sederint."     Uphagen, 
aierga. 

*  i^ramsyn,  Surowietzki,  Schafaryk  ;  also  Skh 
vische  Alterthiimer,    Leipzig.     1842. 

f  The  Swedes  are  called  Kussians  (Konossi)  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Finland  to  this  daj. 


was  enforced  with  even  more  difficulty 
than  that  of  the  Poles  is  now  to  the  Rus- 
sian government  in  Poland.  We  learn 
from  the  best  Russian  historians  that  for 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Norman  oc- 
cupation there  were  constant  wars  be- 
tween the  Sclavonians  and  their  Scandina- 
vian invaders,  and  that  the  separation  be- 
tween the  two  races  was  so  marked  that 
each  preserved  its  laws  and  language.*^ 
The  Russo-Sclavonians  were,  in  fact,  never 
any  thing  more  than  tributaries  to  the 
Russo-Normans,  who  eventuallj^  adopted 
the  Sclavonic  language  and  religion,  and 
gradually  disappeared  from  the  country. 
It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether 
the  territory  ruled  by  Wladimir  was  a 
state  at  all^  m  the  usual  sense  of  the  term. 
But,  even  granting  that  it  was  so,  on 
what  ground  is  it  alleged  to  be  the  cradle 
of  the  Russian  Empire  ?  The  state  now 
known  as  the  Russian  Empire  is  admitted 
by  all  to  have  grown  up  from  the  duchy 
of  Muscovy ;  and  in  the  time  of  Wladimir 
the  territory  constituting  that  duchy  was 
not  only  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Wladi- 
mir's  empire,  but  the  duchy  itself  was  not 
in  existence.  It  was  not  until  1 155,  when 
the  kingdom  of  Wladimir  had  long  been 
split  up  into  a  number  of  small  states,  that 
Andrew  Bogolubski,  one  of  the  Russo- 
Norman  chiefs,  finding  that  the  powet 
wielded  for  two  centuries  by  his  race  over 
the  Sclavonic  populations  they  had  con- 
quered was  fast  departing  from  them, 
crossed  the  Dnieper  with  a  few  Scandina- 
vian followers  into  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Finnish  tribes,  and  founded  the 
state  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  at  Wladimir  on  the  Klasma.  The 
warlike  Normans  soon  subdued  the  Fins 
and  Ouralians  in  their  vicinity;  the  new 
state  rapidly  increased  in  size,  and,  under 
the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  Muscovy,  com- 
prised the  territory  now  occupied  by  the 
governments  of  Jaroslaw,  Kostrom,  Mos- 
cow, and  Wladimir,  and  a  part  of  those 
of  Twer,  Nisgorod,  Tulsk,  and  Ealouga. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  all 
these  territories  are  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  old  eastern  frontier  of  the  Sclavo- 
nic races.  They  were  occupied  by  Fms 
and  Ouralians,  who  were  perpetually  at 
war  with  the  Sclavonians  on  the  other 
side  of  the  frontier,  who  spoke  a  Finnish 

■  ■  ■  ■  I     I  ■■  ■     ■  ^^"^^  Mil  ^  I  ■!■■■■  I  ■■  ■        — 

•  Karamsffn^  vol  i.,  note  102.  Pogodjn,  Beefier^ 
ches  et  Lemons,  Moflcow.  1846.  Jhrawda  Huska^ 
%  1,  28,  80. 
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la&gnage  (the  Emmanski)  which  is  still 
spoken  by  the  peasants  in  many  parts  of 
Rnssia,  and  who  obstinately  oliing  to  their 
pagan  rites  long  after  the  Sclavouians  had 
Deconie  Christians.*^ 

Thus  the  duchy  of  Muscovy,  when  it 
was  established  in  1155  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Dnieper,  was  inhabited  by  Fin- 
nish and  Ouralian  tribes,  ruled  by  Russo- 
Norman  chiefs;    while  the  kingdom  of 
Wladimir,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Dnieper,  was,  in  the  year  1000,  inhabited 
by  Sclavonic  tribes  tributary  to  a  Rnsso- 
Norman  dynasty.    The  only  connection 
between  these  two  states  is,  that  they 
were  ruled  by  people  of  the  same  race ; 
which  is  the  same  connection  as  exists  be- 
tween all  the  other  numerous  states  that 
were  founded  about  the  same  period  in 
Europe  by  the  Normans.    As  time  wore 
on,  however,  even  this  connection  was 
lost ;  the  Russo-Normans  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Dnieper  were  absorbed  by  the 
Fins  they  had  conquered,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Mongols  who  invaded  them,  and 
those  on  the  western  side  disappeared  in 
the  ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Wladimir, 
which,  afl^r  being  divided  into  several 
small  states,  (of  which  the  Sclavonian 
Orand  Duchy  of  Rnthenia  or  Rus  was 
one),  was  overrun  bv  the  Lithuanians, 
who  finally  occupied  the  whole  of  its  cen- 
tral and  southern  portion,  the  Sclavonian 
republics  of  Nowgorod  and  Pskow  re- 
maining independent  in  the  north.    The 
duchy  of  Muscovy,  afterwards  the  Empire 
of  Russia,  continued  to  be  a  country  in- 
habited by  Turanian  races,  and  has  sradu- 
allv  obtained  a  Tartar  ruling  class  *f   the 
Sclavonian  state  of  Wladimir,  bv  the  vol- 
untary union  of  Poland  and  Litnuania  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  became  part  of 
Poland,  in  the  same  way  as  Scotland  by 
its  voluntary  union  with  England,  became 
part  of  Great   Britain ;    and    although 
neither  the  nobles  nor  the  peasants  of 
Lithuania  are  Poles  by  race  any  more  than 
those  of  Scotland  are  English,  history  has 
proved  that  they  are  as  much  attached  to 
Poland  as  Scotchmen  are  to  England. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  only  ground 
on  which  the  "re-conquest"  theory  is 
based  is  the  fact  that  Kurik  conquered 

•hIitHa  BoesCUM  MarJML  Ifonow,  1848,  p. 
80,  note  66.  Leeturu  of  the  Imperial  HisL  8oc  of 
Moscow,  1847,  Ko.  1,  pari  L  pi.  7.  Jommal  dds 
JBooUb  Umairu.    8t  PAtorrtioaig,  1847,  No.  280. 

tToui^enleff,  La  Ruasie  et  k$  Ruasu^  toL  iL  p. 
186,    Braxellet.   1847. 


the  Sclavonians  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  one  of  his  descendants  sub- 
dued the  Fins  on  its  left  bank.  The  half- 
German,  half-Mongol  dynasty  which  now 
rules  on  the  left  bank  is,  we  are  told, 
therefore  entitled  to  rule  the  peoples  on 
the  right  bank.  There  is  really  no  end 
to  the  absurdities  into  which  the  adoption 
of  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  would  lead 
us.  Let  us  take  a  single  case:  that  of 
the  Scandinavian  conquest  of  Normandy^ 
which  is  in  tnany  respects  similar  to  that 
of  Sclavonia.  The  Scandinavians  under 
Rollo  seize  Normandy,  and  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Frenchmen  whom  they 
have  vanquished ;  the  Scandinavians  under 
Rnrik  establish  themselves  in  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Baltic  and  the  Dnieper,  and 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Sclavonians 
whom  they  have  made  their  tributaries. 
The  descendants  of  Rollo  conquer  Eng* 
land  and  introduce  the  French  language 
into  that  country;  the  descendants  of 
Rurik  conquer  the  duchy  of  Muscovy  and 
bring  the  Sclavonian  language  with  them. 
The  rights  of  England  to  Normandy  are 
therefore  precise^  the  same  as  those  of 
Russia  to  the  Polish  provinces ;  and  if  the 
Muscovites  choose  to  call  themselves 
Russians  because  they  descend  from 
Rnrik  and  his  followers,  the  English  might 
with  equal  reason  call  themselves  Nor- 
mans because  they  descend  from  William 
and  his  followers.  To  justify  the  seizure 
by  Muscovy  of  the  Polish  provinces  that 
were  formerly  under  the  rule  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Grand  Duke  Wladimir,  as  a  re- 
con(]pest,  is  therefore  as  palpable  an  ab- 
surdity as  to  say  that  the  seizure  by  Eng- 
land of  the  French  province  of  Nor- 
mandy, formerly  under  the  rule  of  the 
Scandinavian  Duke  Robert,  would  be  a 
re-oonquest. 

On  tne  other  hand,  we  doubt  whether 
any  state  has  stronger  right  to  territory 
under  its  rule  than  Poland  had  to  the 
provinces  wrested  from  her  by  Catherine 
m  1772-95.  Putting  out  of  the  question 
the  fiiot,  already  alluded  to,  of  the  Poles 
having  been  the  original  occupiers  of  the 
country  watered  by  the  Dnieper — ^the  Pd- 
skoja  Zieml^a  of  Nestor — they  have  on 
their  side  an  undisturbed  possession  of 
three  hundred  years,  a  compete  identifi- 
cation of  manners,  customs,  and  political 
organization  with  the  sister  country,  and 
an  evident  and  oft-expressed  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  for  the  union  which 
existed  before  the  partition.    The  ^*  re- 
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oopquest**  theory  is,  in  truth,  simply  an  in- 
genions  device  adopted  by  the  Empress 
Catherine  to  justify  her  designs  upon  the 
Polish  provinces.    The  first  manifestation 
of  these  designs  was  her  adoption  of  the 
title  of  "Empress  of  all  the  Rnssias."  As 
the  only  Rnssias  which  then  existed  be- 
longed to  Poland,  whose  eastern  prov- 
inces, formerly  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Wladimir,    were    called  White  Russia, 
Black  Russia,  and  Red  Russia,  this  step 
on  the  part  of  Catherine    excited  just 
alarms  among  the  Poles ;  and  to  appease 
these  alarms  Catherine  solemnly  declared 
that  in  assuming  her  new  title  "  she  did 
not  mean  to  assert  any  right,  either  for 
herself,  her  successors,  or  her  empire,  to 
the  countries  or  lands  which  under  the 
name  of  Russia  or  Ruthenia,  belong  to 
Poland ;"  and  further,  ^^  that  she  would 
always  maintain  and  protect  them  against 
any  one  who  would  attempt  to  disturb 
Poland's  possession  of  them."*    It  is  well 
known  how  these  promises  were  kept; 
but  it  is  not  perhaps  so  generally  known 
that  the  theory  of  the   re^onquest  was 
first  broached  at  the  time  when  Catherine, 
by  assuming  the  title  of  Empress  of  all 
the  Russias,  paved  the  way  for  her  an- 
nexations or  1772-95.    So  long  as  the 
Tzarat  of  Muscovy  did  not  assert  any  pre- 
tensions to  the  Ruthenian  territories  of 
Poland,    Muscovite    historians    did    not 
dream  of  tracing  any  connection  between 
the  free  Sclavonian  states  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Ourahan 
populations  under  the  Tartar  oppression 
of  Muscovy;  the  new  theory  was^  origin- 
ated bv  the  government  of  the  new  Em- 
pire of  all  the  Russias ;  and  though  its 
promulgation  in  the  schools  of  Russia  and 
Poland  has  since  been  ordered  by  num- 
berless official  decrees,  no  eminent  Rus- 
sian historian  has  ever  completely  adopted 
it.    One  of  them,  the  well-known  Muller, 
was  bitterly  persecuted  by  Catherine  for 
attempting  to  refute  it  ;f  and  latterly  its 
fallacy  has  been  triumphantly  exposed  by 
a  learned  Russian  historian  and  ethnolo- 

S'st,  M.  Duchinski.;^  It  appears,  therefore, 
at  the  writers  who  adopt  the  view*  that 
the  partition  of  Poland  by  Russia  was  a 
re-conquest,  do  not  even  represent  the 
opinion  of  educated  Russians  on  the  sub- 

*  D'Angeberg,  ArMvea  JHpL  Fohgne,  p.  24. 

i  See  hifl  pamphlet,  La  Uoscovie  et^  la  Pologne, 
puDlish^d  at  Coiuitantliiople  in  1S65 ;  and  other 
works  exnoe  pnbliihed  in  ^ 


ject.  They  are  merely  the  exponents  of  a 
theory  which,  in  Russia  itself,  has  been 
forced  upon  unwilling  historians  by  the 
government,  and  whose  fallacy  has  been 
fully  recognised  by  learned  Russians  who 
have  dared  to  say  what  they  thought. 

On  a  review  of  all  the  &cts  of  the  case, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  agree  with  the 
writers  who  pretend  that  the  appellation 
of  ^*  the  great  crime  of  the  age,"  by  which 
the  partition  of  Poland  is  stigmatized,  is 
undeserved,  or  to  admit  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  perverted  views  of  history,  in- 
vented by  Polish  emigrants  in  order  to 
give  them  a  historical  claim  upon  the 
sympathies  to  which  they  appeal.  We 
have  seen  that  the  perversions  of  history 
are  all  on  the  side  of  Russia,  and  have 
been  deliberately  invented  and  promul- 
gated by  her  ever  since  the  partition 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  a  crime  which  exposed  her  to  uni- 
versal reprobation.  That  excuse  once 
proved  valueless,  the  crime  stands  out  in 
all  its  naked  blackness,  unrelieved  by  a 
single  redeeming  point,,  as  it  appeared  to 
all  those  statesmen  and  historians  who 
have  given  it  the  name  of ''  the  greatest 
crime  of  niodem  times." 

The  defense  set  up  in  &vor  of  the  par- 
tition having  thus  lost  its  main  foundation, 
few  will  see  the  force  or  point  of  the  in- 
genio.us  disquisitions  on  political  morality 
with  which  a  writer  in  a  well-known  JR^ 
view  has  endeavored  to  prop  up  a  totter- 
ing cause,  or  recognize  in  the  conquest  of 
Granada  by  the  Spaniards  an  example  or 
a  justification  of  toe  partition  of  Poland. 
Many,  we  think,  will  be  rather  disposed 
to  wonder  at  the  lengths  to  which  a  love 
of  paradox  may  carry  a  writer  of  indis- 
putable talent,  when  they  see  him  grave- 
ly assert  that  an  act  of  ordinary,  unpre- 
meditated violence,  like  the  seizure  of 
Alsatia  by  Louis  XIV.,  is  the  very  black- 
est of  political  crimes,  while,  though  ad- 
mitting that  the  partition  of  Poland  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  basest 
treachery  and  plotting,  he  holds,  that  if 
not  quite  justifiable,  it  was  at  least  a  sin 
of  a  very  venial  character.  As  for  the 
statement  that  the  three  partitioning 
powers  were  exposed  to  danger  from 
their  proximity  to  a  country  which  they 
had  themselves  weakened  to  such  a  degree 
by  their  intrimes  that  it  was  incapable  of 
defending  itself  when  attacked,  that  is  the 
usual  argument  of  the  wolf  to  the  lamb, 
and  does  not  deserve  serious  notice.    Kor 
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oan  we  see  any  vaKdity  in  tbe  plea  that 
Catherine  was  forced  in  selfdefense  to 
seize  the  Ruthenian  provinces,  when 
Prussia  and  Austria  prepared  to  advance 
their  frontiers  over  Polisn  ground  to  tbe 
neighborhood  of  Russia.  It  is  admitted 
that  Catherine's  power  extended  over  the 
whole  of  Poland,  and  if  it  was  a  question 
of  self-defense,  we  should  rather  have 
imagined  that  she  would  have  defended 
Poland,  and  the  power  it  gave  her,  against 
any  attempt  at  encroachment  on  the  part 
of  Prussia  and  Austria,  than  have  sought 
compensation  for  the  diitiinntion  of  the 
territory  over  which  her  influence  extend- 
ed, by  annexing  a  portion  of  it.  At  any 
rate  she  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  adopt- 
ed an  effectual  means  of  defending  herself 
against  those  two  powers  by  thus  making 
herself  mistress  of  territories  inhabited  by 
a  race  which  is  alien  to  that  of  Russia,  and 
which  has  ever  since  fought  and  petition- 
ed for  reunion  with  Poland.  The  truth 
is,  she  did  not  act  from  fear  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  but  from  a  desire  to  obtain 
a  footing  in  £urope.  This  has  notorious- 
ly been  the  darling  object  of  Russian 
sovereigns  since  Peter  the  Great,  and  Po- 
land was  both  the  only  obstacle  that 
could  prevent,  and  the  only  instrument 
that  could  insure,  its  satisfactory  attain- 
ment. The  plottings  of  the  court  of  Rus- 
sia, and  its  constant  interference  in  the 
elections  of  the  Polish  kings  for  nearly  a 
century  before  the  partition,  were  only  so 
many  preparatory  steps  to  the  fulfillment 
of  the  same  object ;  and  it  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  share  taken  in  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  by  Prussia  and  Austria 
was  caused  by  a  fear  of  the  results  of 
Russia's  aggressive  policy,  than  that  Rus- 
sia seised  the  greater  part  of  Poland  to 
protect  herself  against  the  consequences 
of  an  aggrandisement  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  We  have  alluded  to  the  inter- 
ference of  Russia  in  the  elections  of  the 
Polish  kings,  and  we  can  not  refrain  here 
from  expressing  our  surprise  at  Russia's 
conduct  in  this  resf^t  being  defended  bv 
the  writers  on  her  side  as  an  act  of  retal- 
iation. Because,  in  1610,  the  King  of 
Poland  seated  his  son  on  the  throne  of 
Russia,  and  in  a  religious  war  conquered 
two  of  her  provinces,  Russia  was  justified, 
we  are  told,  in  swsing  a  large  piece  of 
Poland,  after  a  long  course  of  treachery 
and  intrigue,  in  1772-95.  If  snob  a  prin- 
ciple were  once  admitted  among  the  na- 
tions of  Europey  there  is  scarcely  any  am- 


bitious and  aggressive  power  which  would 
not  have  a  ccunts  belli  ready  to  its  hand. 
The  invasion  of  England  or  of  Prussia  by 
France  would  be  justified  by  Waterloo  ; 
Napoleon's  campaign  of  1812  would  give 
Russia  a  right  to  invade  France ;  and  if 
France  were  desirous  of  another  pretext 
for  declaring  war  against  England,  she 
would  only  have  to  take  the  case  of  the 
invasion  of  her  country,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Paris,  by  the  English  Henry  v., 
who  gave  his  son  the  crown  of  France  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  Polish  Sigis- 
mund  gave  his  that  of  Russia. 

But  there  is  yet  another  plea  which 
has  been  advanced  in  defense  of  Cather- 
ine. We  are  told  that  the  maltreatment 
of  the  dissidents  by  the  Catholics  iu  Po- 
land called  for  the  interfercDce  of  Cather- 
ine in  their  behalf;  and  the  natural  ob- 
jection that  such  interference  by  an  em- 
press of  known  profligacy  and  a  govern- 
ment which  has  always  proceeded  on  a 
system  of  despotic  intolerance  could  not 
have  been  smcere,  but  was  evidently 
meant  to  shield  deeper  political  aims,  is 
attempted  to  be  cast  aside  by  a  reference 
to  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  Latin 
monks  in  the  Holy  Places,  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Pope,  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  A  vicious  prince,  it  is  said, 
will  act  as  a  relictions  champion  if  the 
feelings  of  his  people  incite  him  to  do  so, 
none  the  less  because  he  is  vicious.  Grant- 
ed :  but  was  this  the  case  when  Catherine 
interfered  in  favor  of  the  dissidents  in  Po- 
land? Nay,  was  it  the  case,  to  adopt 
the  parallel  above  suggested,  when  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  fought  against  Russia 
in  the  Crimea?  Every  one  knows  that 
the  Crimean  war  was  fought,  not  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  Latin  monks,  but  to 
preserve  Turkey  against  the  agression 
of  Russia;  and  if  Catherine's  interfer- 
ence in  favor  of  the  Polish  dissidents 
had  assumed  as  peaceful  a  form  as  that 
of  Napoleon  in  favor  of  the  Latin  monks, 
there  would  have  been  no  partition.  As 
for  the  preservation  of  the  independence 
of  the  Pope,  the  cases  are  not  at  all 
parallel,  the  policy  of  Napoleon  in  this 
question  being  influenced  by  a  variety  of 
considerations,  in  which  the  will  of  the 
French  people,  who  care  nothing  at 
all  about  the  matter,  plays  but  a  very 
small  part.  But  to  return  to  Catherine 
and  toe  Polish  dissidents.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  Poland  was  the  most  tol* 
erant  country  in  £nrope«    It  was  the  re- 
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fuge  of  sects  that  had  been  driven  with 
threats  and  ignominy  from  one  state  to 
another  by  the  fever  of  religious  persecu- 
tion which  was  at  that  time  raging  on 
the  continent.  Although  the  establish- 
ed religion  of  the  countxy  was  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  majority  of  its  Parliament 
consisted  of  Protestants;  and  the  only 
protest  made  by  any  nation  agiunst  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  came  from 
Poland. 

It  was  but  natural,  indeed,  that  a  coun- 
try whose  people  were  fond  of  political 
liberty  to  a  &ult,  should  also  be  the  home 
of  religious  liberty.  But  a  bigoted  Swed- 
ish king,  an  irruption  of  Jesuits,  and  the 
interference  of  foreign  powers,*  soon  in- 
troduced  the  poison  of  religious  dissen- 
sion among  the  Poles.  In  Lithuania  and 
Poland  proper  the  quarrels  between  the 
Catholics  and  the  dissidents,  as  they  were 
called,  who  mostly  consisted  of  Calvinists, 
Lutherans,  and  members  of  the  United 
Greek  Church,  were  generally  of  a  very 
mild  character,  seldom  exhibiting  more 
animosity  than  was  shown  in  England  to- 
ward the  Catholics  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  But  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine, 
who  had,  under  Russian  influence,  aban- 
doned the  united  faith,  and  adopted  that 
of  Russia,  soon  became  so  exasperated  at 
their  real  and  fancied  grievances  that 
they  rose  in  a  body  agamst  their  govern- 
ment. Russia  came  to  their  assistance ; 
and  after  many  bloody  wars  tbey  succeed- 
ed m  severing  themselves  from  Poland  and 
joining  Ru8Sia.f  This,  however,  occurred 
lon^  before  the  partition.  The  provinces 
which  Catherine  seized  from  Poland  at 
the  partition  did  not  profess  the  Greek 
religion,  but  were  of  the  United  Faith ; 
and  ever  since  they  have  belonged  to  Rus- 
sia their  inhabitants  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt  the  Greek  religion  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  In  this  sense  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  to  have  been  seized  with 
a  religious  motive ;  but  in  these  days  we 

*  '*  The  Poles,  u  a  nstion,  hare  never  been  given 
to  penecution;  and  when,  toward  the  doee  of 
their  history  as  a  republic,  the  quarrels  about  the 
dissidents  began,  the  dissidents*  demands  were 
chiefly  resisted  because  Russia  and  •Prussia  sup- 
ported them;  just  as  we  should  hare  objected, 
more  than  erer,  to  grant  equal  poUtioal  rights  to 
the  Catholics,  bad  we  at  any  time  been  recommend- 
ed to  do  so  In  a  threatening  tone  by  France  and 
Austria."— JEUwardff,  toI.  1,  p.  24S, 

I  They  have  since  made  seTeral  attempts  to  be  re- 
omted  to  Poland. 


are  not  accustomed  to  call  persecuticki  re- 
ligious championship,  and  we  can  not  ad- 
mit that  a  despot  like  Catherine  could 
have  been  compelled  by  the  religious  en- 
thusiasm of  her  people  to  convert,  by  main 
force,  four  millions  of  their  enemies  to  the 
Greek  religion. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  results  of  our 
examination  of  the  arguments  which  the 
advocates  of  Russia  have  advanced  in  de- 
fense of  the  partition.  To  the  plea  of  an- 
cient possession  and  a  common  nationality, 
history  replies  that  the  provinces  Russia 
seized  at  uie  partition  never  belonged  to 
her,  and  that  they  were  separate  states, 
inhabited  bv  a  race  different  from  the 
Russian,  a  hundred  years  before  Russia 
was  founded.  The  plea  of  necessity  is 
disposed  of  by  the  abundant  evidence  we 
find  in  history  of  the  danger  which  the 
extension  of  the  Russian  empire  brought 
to  Germany,  and  of  the  helpless  position 
of  PolMid,  torn  by  internal  dissensions, 
and  threatened  on  all  sides  by  powei-ful 
monarchies,  any  one  of  which  could  eas- 
ily have  crushed  her  if  she  attempted  to 
attack  it.  Finally,  history  proves  to  us 
that  Catherine  used  the  Polish  dissidents 
only  as  a  tool  for  working  out  her  aggres- 
sive policy,  by  the  fact  that  so  soon  as  she 
had  attained  her  object  in  possessing  herself 
of  the  Polish  provinces,  she  became  their 
bitterest  persecutor;  and  the  plea  of  a 
common  religion,  which,  moreover,  starts 
on  &Ise  premises,  for  the  religion  of  the 
Polish  provinces  was  different  from  that 
of  Russia,  is  thus  shown  to  have  been  a 
mere  pretext  for  territorial  aggression. 
With  these  facts  before  us  it  is  impossible 
to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  writers  on  the  Russian  side  have  not 
shown  any  reasons  whatever  for  altering 
the  verdict  which  Europe  has  so  often 
pronounced  upon  the  partition  of  Poland. 

We  have  now  to  meet  these  writers  on 
a  new  ground.  Their  defense  of  Russia 
is  usuafiy  followed,  if  not  very  generous- 
ly, at  least  with  far  more  force  of  reason- 
ing, by  charges  against  the  Poles.  These 
charges  suggest  themselves  at  once  to  any 
one  at  all  conversant  with  Polish  history. 
The  quarrelsomeness  of  the  Polish  char- 
acter, the  weakness  of  her  government 
when  Poland  was  a  nation,  and  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  Polish  peasants  by  their 
masters,  are  faults  which  have  been  re- 

rtodlyacknowledjged  and  deplored  both 
Polish  and  foreign  .historians.    These 
£kult8  are  placed  by  the  advocates  of  Ru£- 
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ria  in  a  strong  light,  and  are  naed  as  evi- 
denoe  that  the  Poles  would  be  unable  to 
govern  themselves,  even  should  they  suc- 
ceed in  recovering  their  independence. 
The  question  thus  raised  is  important,  and 
the  prima  facie  case  against  the  Poles  is 
indisputably  strong.  If  we  look  only  at 
the  history  of  Poland  for  the  last  century 
before  the  partition,  we  must  admit  the 
worst  that  the  enemies  of  Poland  have 
said  against  her.  A  turbulent  and  disso- 
lute nobility;  an  elected  king;  a  diet 
which,  when  it  met,  was  almost  immedi- 
ately dissolved  by  the  veto  of  a  single 
dissentient  member;  and  an  oppressed 
peasantry,  destitute  of  all  political  privi- 
leges, are  certainly  not  the  elements  which 
should  compose  a  country  fit  for  constitu- 
tional government.  But  we  have  already 
seen  the  danger  of  dravnng  inferences 
from  the  history  of  a  single  period  of  a 
nation's  existence.  Poland  has  now  lived 
upward  of  a  thousand  years ;  and  to  take 
a  single  century  out  of  that  period  of  her 
history  as  a  criterion  of  the  rest,  would  be 
as  uniair  as  to  conclude  that  a  man  must 
be  naturally  unhealthy  because  during  six 
years  of  his  life  he  was  ill.  Poland  fell, 
not  only  because  she  was  internally  fee- 
ble, but  because  her  neighbors  were  at 
the  same  time  more  powerfbl  than  they 
ever  have  been  before  or  since.  Foreign 
intrigue  had  at  least  as  much  to  do  with 
her  destruction  as  internal  decay.  During 
the  first  seven  centuries  of  her  existence, 
before  the  aggressive  policy  of  Peter  and 
Frederic  sapped  her  foundations,  she  was 
a  strong  constitutional  power,  resembling 
in  many  respects  the  £ngland  of  those 
days.  As  in  England,  tiie  monarchy, 
though  nominally  elective,  was  really  he- 
reditary; there  was  no  standing  army; 
and  the  sovereigns  were  held  in  check,  at 
first  by  a  powerfol  class  of  military  chiefs, 
jealous  or  their  liberties  and  averse  to 
foreign  wars,  and  afterwards  by  an  inde- 
pendent and  intelligent  Parliament,  con- 
sisting of  delegates  from  all  the  freehold- 
ers of  the  country,  which  exercised  an  ef- 
fectual control  over  the  government.  The 
nobles,  as  they  were  called,  comprised  all 
who,  either  by  their  merit  or  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  were  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the 
representation ;  and  their  patrioUsm  and 
public  spirit  were  such  that  many  of  them 
ruined  themselves  in  the  service  of  the 
state.  As  for  the  irarepreeented  classes, 
which  did  not  constitute  a  greater  major- 
ity of  the  population  in  Poland  than  in 


any  other  country,  they  were  treated,  if 
not  by  the  law,  at  least  bv  their  masters, 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  better  than  in 
most  other  countries.  Unfortunately  for- 
ei^  intrigues  and  the  want  of  a  ^ood  po- 
litical organization  changed  all  this  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  about  which  time 
the  poison  of  fiustion  first  displa3red  itself 
in  the  state.  The  great  Lithuanian  prin- 
ces, who,  though  nominally  in  possession 
of  no  greater  privileges  than  the  poorest 
elector,  naturally  had  immense  infiuence 
at  their  command,  began  to  form  political 
parties.  The  right  of  veto^  which  has 
nrom  the  earliest  ages  existed  among  all 
Sclavonian  nations,  but  which  had  never 
before  been  exercised  in  Poland,  was 
now  first  used  for  factious  purposes,  and 
thus  paralyzed  the  action  of  the  Polish 
diets.  Finally,  the  monarchv  was  no  long- 
er hereditary,  and  instead  of  the  sovereign 
being  formiJly  elected,  as  heretofore,  by 
the  senate,  the  candidate  for  royalty  de- 
pended for  his  success  on  the  votes  of  the 
whole  body  of  freemen  or  nobles.  The 
dissensions  and  anarchy  which  this  com- 
bination of  abuses  tended  to  create  were 
carefully  fostered  by  Russia  and  the  other 
neighboring  powers.  In  1764  Russia  and 
Prussia  signM  a  treaty  binding  themselves 
to  oppose,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  to 
alter  the  mode  of  election  of  their  kings ; 
and  both  the  veto  and  the  elective  sovei^ 
eignty  were  imposed  on  the  Poles  by  the 
same  two  powers  in  the  constituUon  of 
1768.  Besides  being  thus  weakened  by 
intrigue  from  without  and  anarchy  within, 
the  unfortunate  Poles  saw  their  conn tiy  de- 
vastated by  the  passage  through  it  of  nu- 
merous Swedish,  Russian,  and  Turkish 
armies,  during  the  wars  of  Charles  XII. 
and  Peter  the  Great.  To  the  horrors  of 
war  were  added  those  of  the  plague ;  and 
the  confederations,  which  were  got  up  by 
the  dissidents,  imder  foreign  encourage- 
ment, with  the  object  of  wresting  their 
rights  from  the  government  by  the  sword, 
completed  the  exhaustion  of  the  country. 
These  terrible  disasters  brought  the  usual 
abuses  in  their  train ;  a  spint  of  luxury 
and  venality  hitherto  uniniown  spread 
among  the  Poles;  they  abandoned  the 
patriarchal  life  and  ancient  virtues  of  their 
fathers,  and  in  defiance  of  all  law  and  jus* 
tice,  powerful  land-owners  plundered  eaoh 
oUiers  estates,  persecuted  the  poor,  and 
ill-treated  the  peasants.  It  was  when 
Poland  was  in  this  condition  that  the 
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three  powers  stepped  in,  and  seized  each 
of  them  a  large  slice  of  her  territory. 
This  brought  me  Poles  to  their  senses. 
Too  much  exhausted  to  attempt  any  op- 
position to  the  robbery  which  was  being 
committed  upon  them,  they  did  their  best 
to  secure  what  was  left.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  began  to  be  assiduously  culti- 
vated, and  every  effort  was  made  to  im- 
prove the  moral  and  material  condition  of 
the  people.  Many  of  the  great  land-own- 
ers turned  their  peasants  mto  freeholders 
with  the  best  results;  the  education  of 
the  country  reached  a  pitch  of  elevation 
it  had  never  hitherto  attained,  and  the 
wisest  Polish  statesmen  applied  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  removing  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  state.  The  re- 
sult of  their  labors  was  the  famous  con- 
stitution of  the  third  of  May,  1791,  which 
has  deservedly  obtained  the  warmest  eulo- 
gies from  all  true  friends  of  political  and 
religious  liberty.  Its  chief  provisions 
were,  a  hereditary  monarchy — emancipa- 
tion of  the  peasants — abolition  of  the  li- 
berum  veto  and  confederations — and  com- 
plete toleration  to  all  religions.  This  con- 
stitution was  immediately  adopted  both 
by  the  king  and  the  two  chambers,  and 
was  received  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion by  the  people.  Its  adoption,  as  is 
well  known,  was  the  signal  for  the  second 
partition ;  and  Russia  and  Prussia  in  their 
mani&stoes  declared  that  the  new  consti- 
tution was  full  of  extravagant  and  anti- 
social ideas.  A  last  relic  of  the  old  dis- 
unions now  made  its  appearance  in  the 
confederation  of  Targowica,  which  sided 
with  Russia  in  opposing  the  constitution. 
But  here  the  long  catalogue  of  the  sins  of 
Poland  ends;  M  that  they  have  since 
done  has  been  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
their  ancient  glories  and  freedom.  Their 
insurrections  of  1794,  of  1812,  and  of 
1830,  were  admirable  efforts  to  recover 
an  independence  of  which  they  had  been 
basely  and  uniustly  deprived ;  and  to  say, 
with  an  English  writer  already  quoted, 
that  Russia,  in  suppressing  these  risings, 
obtained  Poland  bv  right  of  conquest,  is 
to  admit  that  you  lose  your  right  to  pro- 
perty that  has  been  stolen  firom  you  by 
the  failure  of  any  attempt  you  may  make 
to  recover  it.  The  brilliant  bravery  and 
heroic  self-sacrifice  6f  which  the  Poles 
gave  evidence  in  these  insurrections  show 
that  the  flame  of  patriotism,  which  is  after 
all  the  best  guarantee  of  the  stability  of 
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a  nation,  bums  in  their  breasts  as  high  as 
ever: 

"  £t  concta  terrarum  subacta 
Preeter  atrocem  animum." 

Their  political  development,  of  course, 
came  to  a  complete  stana-still  under  three 
foreign  governments  whose  only  object 
was  to  ci'ush  their  nationality ;  but  under 
the  enlightened  supervision  of  Czarto- 
j-yski,  dzacki,  and  others,  considerable 
progress  was  made  in  education,  and  com- 
merce and  manufactures  began  to  be  stead- 
ily cultivated.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
revolution  of  1830,  the  Poles  seeme'd  to 
be  paralyzed  by  the  exhaustion  and  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  that  desperate 
struggle ;  but  their  last  resurrection  has 
shown  itself  more  glorious  and  full  of 
hope  than  any  of  those  that  preceded  it. 
The  calmprotests  against  atrocious  wrong, 
the  unanimous  petitions  from  all  classes 
and  all  parts  of  the  country — from  land- 
owner and  peasant,  from  Warsaw  and 
ftom  Podolia — ^for  what  every  nation  has 
a  right  to  demand,  a  tolerable  govern- 
ment; and  the  wonderful  self-restraint, 
under  the  most  barbarous  provo6ation, 
which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Poles 
in  1861-2,  displayed  <]^ualities  in  this  peo- 
ple, accused  of  being  mipatient  and  quar- 
relsome, of  which  Englishmen  might  well 
be  proud.  And  if  we  look  at  what  is  now 
going  on  in  Poland — ^a  secret  National 
Government,  whose  members  are  un- 
known, but  whose  decrees  are  scrupu- 
lously obeyed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  establishing  a  com- 
plete national  organization  in  the  face  of 
a  foreign  military  despotism,  whose  action 
it  paralyzes  and  whose  power  it  defies — 
we  can  not  but  acknowledge  that  Poland 
must  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  fac- 
ulties of  self-government  and  of  political 
organization. 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  all  this  applies 
only  to  the  nobles  of  Poland.  To  quote 
a  writer  whom  we  have  already  several 
times  aJluded  to  in  the  course  of  this 
article:  "ITie  Poland  that  contrived  by 
weakness  or  corruption  to  lose  its  inde- 
pendence was  a  Poland  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls.  .  .  .  The  Polish 
nobility  was  the  Polish  nation.  Beneath 
them  lay  a  vast  population  of  millions  of 
serfs  who  had  never  for  a  century  express- 
ed, except  upon  questions  of  religion,  the 
sUghtest  feeling  or  opinion  upon  any  po- 
ai 
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litical  snbject  whatsoever."  The  serfs,  it 
is  added,  were  in  fact  slaves.  In  1406 
was  passed  the  Magna  Cbarta  of  the  Po- 
lish slave-owner.  Fugitive  Slave  Laws 
succeeded,  and  the  serf  became  ascriptus 
glebcB,  Other  statutes  legalized  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  serfs  by  their  masters, 
and  placed  them  in  the  same  position  as 
the  slave  of  ancient  Rome.  A  statute  of 
1588  actually  sanctioned  the  killing  of 
slaves  by  fixing  the  amount  of  fine  to  be 
imposed  as  a  penalty  for  so  doing.  Final- 
ly, we  are  told,  "what  fell  in  1793  was 
tiie  inhuman  domination  of  a  few  noble- 
men over  the  Polish  people."  Before  in- 
quiring into  the  truth  or  relevancy  of  these 
allegations,  we  must  protest  against  the 
doctrine  that  because,  during  the  century 
which  preceded  the  first  partition,  the 
Polish  peasants  did  not  openly  express 
any  feeling  or  opinion  on  political  sub- 
jects, they  were  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
their  country.  Where  shall  we  find  a 
continental  state  of  that  day  whose  peas- 
ants openly  expressed  their  feelings  or 
opinions  on  political  subjects  ?  And  yet, 
iudging  by  subsequent  events,  it  will  be 
hard  to  deny  that  the  peasantry  of  France 
or  Italy  took  no  interest  in  the  fate  of 
their  countrv.  When  the  great  struggles 
for  independence  were  fought  in  Poland, 
the  peasant  scythemen  fought  in  the  ranks 
by  the  side  of  the  nobles ;  and  the  present 
insurrection,  begun  by  the  middle  class, 
has  the  heartiest  sympathies  both  of  the 
nobles  and  the  great  majority  of  the  peas- 
ants. The  question  thus  becomes  purely 
one  of  history.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  persectttionB  that  the  Polish  peasants 
endured  at  the  hands  of  their  masters  in 
times  gone  by,  the  feeling  of  patriotism 
has  not  been  thereby  stifled  in  their 
breasts,  and  they  are  now  more  desirous 
than  ever  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Ruseia. 
Let  us  now  consider  how  the  case  actual- 
ly stood  in  former  times  between  the  peas- 
ant and  the  noble  in  Poland.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  in  Poland  the 
word  "noble"  or  "  szlachcic"  bore  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  to  what  it  does  in  England. 
The  Polish  nobles  were  the  educated  class- 
es of  Poland ;  there  need,  therefore,  be  no- 
thing shocking,  at  all  events  to  the  oonser* 
vative  mind,  in  the  fiiot  that "  the  Polish  no- 
bility was  the  Polish  nation."  AU  freehold- 
ers, descendants  of  freeholders,  and  per- 
sons admitted  to  the  upper  class  by  reason 
of  their  personal  merit,  were  nobles,  and, 
like  the  corresponding  classes  of  the  peo- 


ple in  England,  alone  enjoyed  the  higher 
species  of  political  privileges.  As  for  the 
number  of  the  nooles,  it  was  not  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  but  a  million.* 
The  restriction  of  electoral  privileges  to 
the  educated  classes  is,  in  truth,  much 
more  defensible  in  Poland,  where  the 
peasants  were  at  that  time  plunged  in 
Ignorance  and  superstition,  than  in  Eng- 
land, where  the  lower  classes  are  educated 
and  intelligent.  But,  it  will  be  argued, 
if  the  peasants  were  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, it  was  because  the  nobles  shut 
out  from  them  the  means  of  enlighten- 
ment, and  treated  them  like  inferior  be- 
ings. The  fact  is  indisputable^  and  we  do 
not  pretend  to  deny  it.  The  peasants 
were  often  barbarously  ill-treated  by  their 
masters,  and  both  their  social  and  their 
civil  status  was  bad.  But  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  in  other  countries 
any  better  ?  In  Russia  the  peasant  was 
a  slave ;  in  Germany  he  was  uttle  more ; 
in  France  his  oppression  was  such  that  it 
gave  rise  to  the  bloody  revolution  of 
1703 ;  and  even  in  free  England  the  lower 
classes  were  any  thing  but  satisfied,  and 
popular  riots  were  not  quite  unknown.  Li 
Poland  the  peasant  was  never  a  slave. 
"  He  could  not  be  sold  by  auction,  staked 
on  a  card,  or  exchanged  for  a  dog,  as  hap- 
pened in  Russia  at  least  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I."f  The  statutes  rel- 
ative to  the  peasants  were  mostly  framed 
on  the  old  Roman  model,  but  like  the  veto 
and  other  impracticable  Roman  institu- 
tions which  had  crept  into  the  legislature 
of  ancient  Poland,  were  seldom  acted  up* 
on.  Even  the  republican  historian  Lele* 
wel,  who  is  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
nobles,  admits  this,  and  adds  that  the 
peasants,  when  they  came  under  Russian 
rule,  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  days 
when  they  were  under  Polish  masters. 
That  the  condition  of  the  Polish  peasant 
was  very  bad  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  possess  land ;  he  was 
exposed  to  the  caprice  and  bad  temper  of 
his  master ;  and  he  was  regarded  by  the 
law  as  an  inferior  being.  But  he  was  not 
worse  off  than  most  persons  of  hb  class  in 
the  rest  of  the  European  continent;  and 
we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  the  Po* 
lish  nobles  because  they  were  not  in  this 
respect  in  advance  of  their  age.  As  it 
was,  they  were  the  first  on  the  Continent 

*  Ifiekiewies,  «|md  BdwaHs,  roL  L  p.  14S. 
t  SdwardB,  vol  L  p.  146. 
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to  admit  the  equality  of  all  classes  before 
the  law.  The  abandonment  by  some  of 
the  most  wealthy  of  the  Polish  nobles  of 
all  control  over  their  peasants  in  1778, 
was,  by  the  constitution  of  1701,  made 
compulsory  on  all  Polish  land-owners. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  Poland  was  un- 
der the  three  partitioning  powers,  serf- 
dom was  every  where  maintabed,  and  in 
Samogitia  and  the  Ukraine  it  was  first  in- 
troduced by  Russia.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Alexander  11.,  the  question  of 
serf  emancipation  was  again  started  by 
the  Poles,  and  would  have  been  success- 
fully solved  by  them  had  not  their  Agricul- 
tural Society  been  dissolved  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1861.  In  a  word,  if  the  Poles 
in  their  treatment  of  the  peasants  were 
not  in  advance  of  the  age,  neither  were 
they  behind  it ;  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  if  Poland  had  been  left  un- 
hampered in  the  development  of  her  politi- 
cal institutions,  her  peasants  would  at  this 
moment  have  enioyed  the  same  privileges 
as  those  of  England. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  pres- 
ent insurrection,  it  has  at  least  borne  one 
remarkable  fruit.  The  conduct  of  Russia 
in  Poland  since  1815  is  acknowledged  by 
all  parties  to  have  been,  if  not  a  crime,  at 
least  a  mistake.  Half-a-century's  chronic 
discontent,  breaking  out  in  two  formidable 
risings,  of  which  the  first  was  only  crush- 
ed by  the  whole  military  force  of  Russia 
when  she  w^  the  strongest  power  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  second,  attacking  her  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  is  threatening  her 
very  existence,  is  not  to  be  explained  away 
by  the  natural  turbulence  of  a  people  or 
the  agitation  of  a  faction.  It  has  become 
evident  to  every  one  that,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  Russian  administration  in  Poland,  the 
Poles  will  remain  discontented,  and  be  a  con- 
stant source  of  disturbance  to  Europe.  A 
national  government  is,  therefore,  indis- 
pensable. But  how  is  this  to  be  obtained 
for  Poland?  Is  the  Charter  of  1816  to 
be  revived  ?  Are  the  Poles  to  remain,  as 
at  present,  under  the  rule  of  Russia,  with 
a  Russian  viceroy  and  a  Russian  army, 
but  with  a  national  diet  and  Polish  minis- 
ters enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  people  ? 
Are  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  parts  of 
Posen  and  Galida  to  form  a  confederacy 
of  small  states  ?  Is  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land to  be  made  a  separate  state  with  a 
Russian  king  ?  Finally,  is  the  whole  of 
the  Poland  of  1772  to  be  restored  to  its 
independence  ?    Before  considering  these 


questions,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  down  the 
principle,  which  is  so  often  lost  sight  of, 
that  whatever  remedy  may  be  adopted, 
it  should,  to  be  effectual,  extend  over  the 
whole  of  the  territonr  which  has  been 
wrested  from  Poland  by  Russia  since 
1772.  It  is  over  this  territory  that  all 
the  insurrections  of  Poland  since  that  date 
have  spread;  and  a  concession  to  the 
Poles  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  alone 
would  evidently  be  no  satisfaction  to  the 
Poles  of  Lithuania  or  Volhynia.  What- 
ever may  be  the  historical  pretensions  of 
Russia  to  these  provinces  (and  we  have 
shown  that  they  nave  no  foundation),  it  is 
impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  their 
inhabitants,  both  nobles  and  peasants,  are 
bitterly  hostile  to  Russia,  and  evidently 
desire  union  with  Poland.  This  consid- 
eration at  once  disposes  of  the  proposition 
to  reestablish  the  Chai'ter  of  1815,  which 
applied  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  which,  moreover,  was  a  signal  failure. 
The  proposals  to  detach  the  kingdom  from 
Russia,  and  to  form  a  Polish  confederacy, 
are  open  to  the  same  insuperable  objec- 
tion. It  is,  in  fact,  easier  to  suggest  in- 
genious but  impracticable  solutions  of 
this  kind,  than  to  look  the  real  question 
at  issue  steadily  in  the  face.  There  re- 
mains but  one  plan,  except,  indeed,  to  cut 
the  knot  by  restcJring  the  whole  of  Poland 
to  her  ancient  independence.  Last  year 
the  Poles  petitioned  for  a  national  repre- 
sentation for  the  kingdim  and  the  prov- 
inces, and  were  refused.  If  they  were 
offered  it  now,  would  they  accept  the  of- 
fer? We  doubt  it.  Since  then  Russia 
has  rendered  reconciliation  between  her 
and  Poland  impossible.  The  barbarous 
conscription  and  its  attendant  horrors, 
the  terrible  insurrection  which  is  its  con- 
sequence, have  established  between  Rus- 
sia and  Poland  a  barrier  of  blood  and 
tears  which  it  will  take  many  long  years 
to  efface.  And  after  the  dreary  series  of 
deceptions  which  they  have  endured  at 
the  hands  of  Russia,  especially  since  the 
ficcession  of  the  present  emperor — the 
reforms  introduced  only  to  be  withdrawn, 
th^  promises  never  to  be  fulGIIed,  the  pre- 
tenses of  liberality  and  the  terrible  reali- 
ties of  uncompromising  tyranny — can  the 
Poles,  strong  m  their  patriotism  and  their 
successes,  accept  the  risk  of  a  fresh  and 
more  bitter  disappointment  ?  Last  year, 
while  they  yet  hoped  something  from  the 
reputed  benevolence  of  the  emperor,  and 
were  powerless  except  in  the  justice  of 
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their  canse,  they  were  prepared  to  accept 
even  a  restricted  degree  oipolitical  exist- 
ence under  Russian  rule.  But  now,  with 
the  blood  of  thousands  of  their  slaughter- 
ed brethren  dyeing  their  soil,  with  arms 
in  their  hands  and  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  at  their  backs,  nothing  but  com- 
plete independence  can  repay  them  for 
their  sacrifices.  The  advocates  of  Russia 
tell  us  that  this  indejpendence  is  a  chimera. 
We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for 
thinking  that,  if  it  were  once  established, 
it  would  be  a  permanent  reality.  To  com- 
pare a  young  and  vigorous  country  like 
Foland,  full  of  patriotism  and  political  as- 
pirations, to  the  effete  and  enslaved  des- 
potism of  Turkey,  is  simply  an  absurdity. 
There  is  no  reason  why  Poland,  when  re- 
established, should  become  '^  the  nursliog 
of  domineering  embassies,'^  any  more  than 
either  Belgium  or  Italy.  But  how  is  she 
to  bo  reestablished  ?  If  left  to  herself  it^ 
seems  only  too  certain  that  she  will  not 
succeed.  The  guerilla  war  which  she  has 
now  for  nearly  six  months  carried  on  with 
such  bravery  and  success  may.yet  last  a  few 
years,  but  it  must  in  the  end  die  out  be- 
tbre  disciplined  armies  and  resources  al- 
most unlimited.  The  results  of  such  a 
struggle  are  terrible  to  anticipate.  Po- 
land would  be  a  desert,  and  the  best  and 
bravest  of  her  sons  lie  under  her  soil,  or 
die  a  living  death  in  the  mines  of  the  On- 
ral,  or  the  mysterious  oubliettes  of  the  Si- 
berian fortresses.  §  Her  towns  would  be 
in  ruins,  her  villages  in  ashes,  her  women 
and  children  dying  of  famine  and  the 
plague.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  horrors 
which  can  alone  be  prevented  by  a  strong 
power  coming  forward  to  aid  the  Poles 
m  the  contes(  which  they  are  evidently 
determined  to  fight  out  to  the  last.  There 
are  but  three  powers  that  could  give  this 
assistance :  England,  France,  and  Austria. 
The  first  is  unwilling  to  take  the  initiative 
because,  apart  from  a  natural  aversion  to 
war,  she  knows  that  she  could  not  refuse 
the  alliance  which  France  would  be  sure 
to  propose  to  her,  and  she  fears  that  a  war 
on  the  continent  in  which  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  would  be  engaged,  would  lead 
to  complications  in  which  the  original 
question  at  issue  would  vanish,  and  which 
would  result  in  the  aggrandizement  of 
France.  The  French  emperor,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  unwilling  to  move,  because  he 
fears  England  would  not  support  him. 
We  think  that  the  fears  of  our  govern- 
ment are  but  too  well  founded,  and  that 


it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  were 
England  either  to  go  to  war  for  Poland, 
or  sulow  France  to  do  so.  But  if  Austria 
were  to  assist  the  Poles,  there  would  be 
no  ground  for  the  apprehension  of  a  Eu- 
ropean war.  The  position  of  Austria 
with  regard  to  Poland  has  always  been  a 
peculiar  one.  Since  Maria  Theresa  sign- 
ed the  first  act  of  partition  under  protest, 
both  the  sovereigns  and  the  statesmen  of 
Austria  have  expressed  in  various  ways 
their  regret  at  the  dismemberment  of  Po- 
land, and  their  desire  to  give  up  Galicia, 
provided  they  had  the  assurance  that  a 
strong  and  independent  Poland  would  be 
interposed  between  Austria  and  Russia. 
The  advantages  which  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  Dring  not  only  to  Austria, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Germany,  by  closing 
what  Lord  Ellenborough  has  called  Rus- 
sia's door  to  Europe,  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. The  paralyzing  effect  which  Rus- 
sian influence  has  had  upon  the  action  of 
Austria  and  Germany  in  European  affairs 
is  well  known,  and  has  been  often  felt. 
Galicia,  part  of  which  in  old  times  was 
called  ''  Ked  Russia,"  forms  a  portion  of 
the  old  kingdom  of  Wladimir  which  Rus- 
sia has  not  yet  ^'  re-conquered,"  and 
which,  it  is  well  known,  Russia  is  intrigu- 
ing to  obtain  for  herself.  Russia's  pre- 
tensions to  be  a  Sclavonic  power,  and  her 
efforts  to  spread  her  influence  over  the 
Sclavonic  provinces  of  Austria,  constitute 
another  danger  which  threatens  Austria's 
very  existence.  But  so  long  as  these 
dangers  are  at  her  door,  Austria  is  com- 
pelled, though  very  unwillingly,  to  pur- 
sue a  very  timid  policy  with  regard  to 
Poland.  She  sees,  as  she  did  during  the 
Crimean  war  and  on  other  occasions,  that 
if  she  takes  any  decisive  step  in  favor  of 
Poland  without  the  open  support  of 
France  and  England,  she  will  expose  her- 
self to  the  risk  of  having  to  oear  the 
brunt  of  a  Russian  war,  whose  result 
might  be  the  advancement  of  the  Russian 
frontier  far  into  Austrian  territory,  thus 
bringing  still  nearer  to  Austria  the  dan- 
gers it  is  her  greatest  object  to  avoid.  If, 
therefore,  England  and  France  are  to  do 
any  thing  for  Poland,  they  should  en- 
deavor to  give  such  open  support  to 
Austria  as  would  enable  her  to  move 
fearlessly  in  tlie  direction  of  her  most  vital 
interests.  The  means  for  giving  her  this 
support  are  ready  at  hand.  The  only 
sanction  which  has  been  given  by  Eng- 
land and  France  to  the  sovereignty  of 
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Russia  over  the  Polish  possessions  she  ac- 
quired since  1772  is  that  involved  in  the 
Tfeaty  of  Vienna.  By  that  treaty  condi- 
tions relative  to  her  government  of  those 
possessions  were  imposed  upon  Russia. 
These  conditions  have  been,  over  and  over 
again,  declared  both  by  England  and 
France  to  have  been  completely  and  sys- 
tematically violated.  Both  of  these  coun- 
tries have  now  ample  ground  for  with- 
drawing the  recognition  of  Russia's  do- 
minion in  Poland  given  in  the  treaty, 
Russia  having  for  4ialf  a  century  proved 
herself  unwilling  or  unable  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  on  which  such  re- 
cognition was  given.*  The  declaration, 
by  the  same  two  powers,  of  Poland's  right 

---■-ii- 

*  The  Treatj  of  Vienna  does  not,  as  is  common- 
ly supposed,  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  alone 
It  gives  the  kingdom  ^*  a  constitution,*'  the  pror- 
inces  "  a  national  representation  and  national  in- 
stitutions/* and  commerdal  privileges  to  the  whole 
of  **  Poland  as  it  existed  in  1772." 
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to  recover  her  independence,  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  their  denial  of  Russia's 
right  to  govern  her.  The  course  of  Aus- 
tria will  then  be  clear.  By  making  Galicia 
a  distinct  state,  with  a  national  represent- 
ation, an  Austrian  sovereign,  and  an 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  consisting 
of  Poles  now  in  the  Austrian  army,  she 
would  at  once  establish  a  basis  of  opera- 
tions for  the  Poles,  where  they  might  or- 
ganize their  troops,  develop  their  adminis- 
tration, and  communicate  freely  with  the 
friendly  powers  of  Europe,  whose  aid,  in 
the  shape  of  supplies,  volunteers,  and 
moral  support,  woul(^  *no^  be  wanting. 
Russia,  weak  and  disorganized  as  she  is, 
could  not  long  resist  so  formidable  a  com- 
bination. Thus  would  Poland  recover  her 
independence  by  her  own  efforts,  the  fear 
of  a  European  war  be  removed,  and  Eu- 
rope be  freed  from  the  shame  and  disgrace 
of  her  tacit  complicity  in  "  the  greatest 
crime  of  modem  times. 


Trom   th*  Atben«aa. 
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Though  there  is  no  dearth  of  graphic 
records  of  travel  and  adventure  devoted 
to  Central  and  Southern  America,  and 
thoueh  those  vast  and  teeming  districts 
stand  in  a  category  distinct  from  that  of 
other  wild  countries,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  prosperous  cities  amounting  to  so 
many  oases  of  civilization ;  while  turning 
over  this  interesting  pair  of  volumes  we 
have  been  anew  struck  with  the  small 
amount  of  real  impressions  which  well- 
read  Englishmen  possess  regarding  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  habitable  globe.  De- 
scription after  description  may  come  to 
us,  as  brightly  wrought  and  as  highly 
finished  as  those  by  Head,  and  Waterton, 

*  South  American  Sketches ;  or,  a  Visit  to  Bio 
Janeiro,  the  Organ  Mountains^  La  Plaia,  and  the 
Parand,  By  Thomas  WooDBim  HniCBLurr,  H.A. 
Longman  k  Co. 

Wild  Scenes  in  SotUh  America;  or,  Life  in  the 
Llanos  of  Venezuela,  By  Dow  Ramok  Pais.  Low 
kCfK> 


and  Ruzton,  and  Stephens,  and  the 
anonymous  author  who  some  thirty  years 
ago  published  his  Campaigns  and  Cruises 
in  Venezuela;  yet,  somehow,  the  Cordil- 
leras seem  no  nearer  to  us  than  they 
were ;  and  the  Amazon  is  stranger  to  us 
than  mysterious  Kile  or  sacred  Granges ; 
often  and  again  as  the  profuse  riches  of 
vegetation  which  load  and  crowd  its 
banks  have  been  described.  It  might  not 
be  worthless  to  study  the  reasons  which 
have  made  and  maintain  this  distancei 
supposing  that  speculation  and  not  report 
was  the  service  of  the  momenta 

The  books  here  coupled  are  rich  in 
matter  for  extract ;  botn  of  them  written 
by  men  whose  training  as  w^U  as  family 
connection  j^ves  them  a  right  to  speak. 
Mr.  Hinchliff  is  no  stranger  to  the  pabUo : 
as  being  one  of  those  enterprising  Britons 
(some  would  employ  a  less  mild  adjective) 
who  during  late  summers  have  tempted 
one  another  to  clamber  up  uid  see  notning 
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from  the  impossible  peaks  and  stiicidal 
passes  of  the  Alps,  hitherto  sacred  to  the 
avalanche  and  the  lammergeier.  Then 
we  here  learn  that  he  is  related  to  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish,  whose  name  in  con- 
nection with  official  South  American  af- 
fairs is  as  well  known  in  England  as  the 
name  of  Morier  in  regard  to  Ifac(Ji 
Baha^s  country.  So  that  in  him  we  have 
a  brave,  daring  countryman,  by  circum- 
stance endowed  with  means  to  cleave 
into  the  dangerous  mysteries  of  a  strange 
district.  "  What  mountains  next  ?"  may 
any  tame  pedestrian  cry — "The  Moun- 
tains of  the  Mpon  ?"  or  the  Snowy  Moun- 
tain in  Africa,  which  is,  at  the  time  being, 
exciting  such  a  burning  controversy  ? 
Mr.  Hinchliff's  credentials  having  been 
sketched  as  above,  let  us  look  at  uiose  of 
Don  Ramon  Paez,  with  whom  he  here 
figures  in  company.  The  son  of  one  well 
known  in  the  strange,  dislocated,  and, 
till  now,  unsettling  transactions  which 
virtually  leave  a  grand,  abundant  region, 
from  quarter  of  a  century  to  quarter  of  a 
century,  just  what  it  was;  educated  at 
Stonyhnrst,  and  quickened,  not  merely  by 
memories  of  his  birthplace,  but  also  by 
having  made  acquaintance  with  the  rhap- 
Bodies  of  Mr.  Waterton,  and  the  cooler, 
more  scientific  observations  of  Yon  Hum- 
boldt, Don  Ramon  Paez  is  as  well  worth 
hearing  as  Mr.  Hinchliff— with  niore  fire, 
it  may  be,  in  his  veins,  and  not  less  en- 
during power  of  thew  and  sinew.  Per- 
haps he  is  the  more  credulous  tourist  of 
the  two.  The  adventures  he  narrates  are 
certainly  most  surprising,  and  make  Mr. 
Waterton's  tales  look  pale.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  are  only  hearsay  stories ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  gentleman 
who  crept  into  a  crocodile's  open  mouth 
by  mistake,  passed  a  rather  bad  night, 
after  the  fashion  of  Jonah,  but  was  able 
to  destroy  the  huge  **  worm,"  and  lives  to 
tell  the  thrilling  tale. 

From  each  of  these  interesting  volumes 
we  can  only  afford  our  readers  a  sinele 
extract.  Here  is  a  picture — one  of  a 
thousand  —  taken  from  Mr.  Hinchliff*s 
book,  which  will  make  every  naturalist's 
mouth  water: 

''Petropolis  is  one  of  the  most  successful  re- 
sults of  foreign  emigration  to  Brazil,  and  a  com- 
paratively flooriahing  town  now  occupies  the 
place  of  a  miserable  little  village,  called  Corre- 
go  Secca  .  .  .  Being  only  six  hours*  joor- 
aey  from  Rio,  and  situated  in  a  lovely  position 
among  the  Ovgan  Mountains,  Petxopolis  had 


very  great  advantages.  ...  At  the  back 
of  the  house  [the  Hotel  Oriental]  was  a  small 
garden,  with  a  proftision  of  the  lovely  flowers 
of  the  country  mixed  with  others  of  a  hardier 
race,  most  conspicuous  among  which  were  the 
giant  orange  and  red  Gladioli  which  are  so 
popular  in  England,  and  which,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  original  habitat^  appear  to  ar- 
rive at  unusual  perfection  in  the  hill-gardens  of 
Brazil.  Close  behind  this  rose  up  a  hill,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  still  covered  with 
noble  trees,  feathering  palms,  rich  clusters  of 
bamboos,  festooning  into  natural  hewers,  and 
tree-ferns  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  bright-green 
fronds,  seven  or  eight  feet  long..  Underneath 
was  a  mass  of  tangled  ferns,  creepers,  and  lyco- 
podiums-— all  new  to  the  Eiuopean,  except 
those  which  he  might  have  known  m  hot-houses 
at  home ;  and  so  beautiful  in  their  variety  of 
form  and  color,  that  when  1  took  mv  first 
morning  climb  up  a  zigzag  path  among  them  to 
a  point  which  overlooked  the  chief  part  of  the 
town  and  the  countless  hills  of  equal  beauty 
around  me,  I  almost  felt  glad  that  my  solitu^ 
prevented  the  disturbance  of  a  charm  which 
was  increased  by  silence.  After  breakfast  came 
mv  fnend  Mr.  Malet,  from  the  British  Legation, 
wnich  he  was  occupying  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Christie,  the  nunister,  and  away  we  went 
for  a  widk,  armed  with  the  conventional  um- 
brella, which  is  almost  indispensable  in  a  coun- 
try where  it  may  be  at  any  time  wanted  as  a 
defense  against  excessive  sun  or  rain.  We 
followed  one  of  the  winding  valleys  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  took  a  branch  road  leading 
rather  steeply  up  among  the  hills.  The  view 
increased  m  beauty  and  extent  as  every  mo- 
ment's ascent  revealed  some  new  summit,  deli- 
cately blue  with  distance,  and  contrasting  ex- 
quisitely with  the  rich  coloring  of  the  nearer 
hills,  which  were  separated  from  us  by  deep 

flens  of  the  forest  stretching  below  toward 
^etropdis.  .  .  .  The  tree-ferns,  when  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  are  among 
the  most  lovely  creations  of  the  vegetable 
world:  standing  under  one  of  them  Is  like 
being  covered  by  a  huge  umbrella,  consisting 
of  drooping  fronds,  about  six  or  eight  feet  in 
length,  of  U&e  most  exquisite  green  that  can  be 
conceived,  and  molded  into  lace4ike  forms  by 
the  delicate  hand  of  naturei  Many  of  them  ap- 
peared to  be  thirty  feet  high;  but  I  thought 
that  the  great  length  of  stem  took  somethmg 
off  fh>m  the  beauty  of  their  proportions.  An 
infinite  variety  of  smaller  species  ornamented 
the  ground,  and  seemed  to  fill  up  every  ooroec 
that  was  not  already  occupied  by  some  more 
powerfiil  vegetable  brother.  Great  clusters  of 
the  beautifiu  silver-fern  were'  among  the  most 
common  by  the  roadside,  and  nearer  the 
streams  were  frequent  masses  of  a  fern  which 
in  slae  and  eeneral  appearance  resembled  our 
common  braocen,  or  Pteru  aquilina^  but  whose 
fh>nds  proved  to  be  divided  more  like  the  09- 
munda  r^alU,  There  were  several  Osmun-  \ 
daceiB  of  remarkably  graceful  fonxL  and  others 
grewjnto  such  tangled  masses  of  branching 
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firondfl  that  none  but  a  ton-knrer  would  h«ve 
distinguighed  tiiem  firom  the  more  ordinary 
shrubs  as  he  passed  on  his  way.  Vast  bowers 
were  formed  bj  the  festooning  bamboos ;  and 
winding  about  their  feet»  or  drooping  over  a 
bank,  were  creepers  of  Tarious  colors,  chief 
among  which  were  the  long-petaled  scarlet 
passion  -  flower,  and  a  magnificent  ipomcea. 
x^ow  and  then  came  a  tall  fuchsia,  twenty  or 
thirfy  feet  high,  contrasting  its  crimson  olos- 
soms  against  the  bright  green  back-ground  of 
bamboos;  and,  again,  a  more  than  usually 
moist  place  was  pi&  with  hundreds  of  begonias. 
High  aboTe  rose  the  rustling  palms,  and  the 
hardwood  monarchs  of  the  forest  -spread  their 
dark  green  boughs  across  the  sky  to  shade  the 
many-colored  orchids  which  clustered  about 
their  stems  or  hung  firom  their  branches.  Such 
were  a  few  of  the  beauties  upon  which  I  feast- 
ed my  eyes  among  the  mountains  of  Petropolis. 
I  was  yer^  glad  to  find  that  the  profusion  of 
flowers  with  which  nature  had  blessed  the 
country  had  not  the  too  common  effect  of  min- 
ing the  people  neglect  them.  The  better 
houses  were  for  the  most  part  ornamented  with 
pretty  gardens,  the  hedges  of  which  were  made 
of  pink  and  white  duster-roses^  so  thick  with 
blossom  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  the  leaves. 
The  gardens  of  the  emperor^s  palace  and  the 
ch&teau  of  the  Baron  Mau4  were  in  a  blaze  of 
beauty ;  and  even  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
many  of  the  poor  German  cottages  were  sur- 
rounded with  roses  as  well  as  bananas.  I  have 
seen  the  pigs  fattening  tiiemselTes  into  a  most 
desirable  rotundity  upon  wreaths  and  clusters 
that  would  have  been  inyaluaUe  in  a  drawing- 
room.  The  orchids  and  air-plants  are  brought 
by  negroes  fit>m  the  forests,  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  have  beautiful  collections  of  them. 
Tha  rarer  kinds  are,  however,  very  expensive, 
and  the  chief  gardener  in  the  place  did  not 
scruple  to  ask  firom  £5  to  £10  sterling  for  a 
single  plant  ...  A  day  or  two  after  my 
arrival,  Mr.  Baillie,  who  was  always  ready  to 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  his  diplomatic  duties  by 
walkmg,  riding,  and  sketching,  accompanied  us 
in  a  delightful  excursion  toward  the  fiJls  of 
Itamarity.  We  followed  the  old  Mmas  road 
for  several  miles,  and  then  turning  sharply  to 
the  right,  took  a  very  narrow  footpath  along 
the  side  of  one  of  the  tribu|ftries  to  the  Parar 
hiba.  The  river  was  bounding  merrily  over 
its  rocky  bed  with  all  the  life  and  animation  of 
a  Scotch  salmon-stream,  but  with  the  indescri- 
bable advantage  of  tropical  luxuriance  as  a 
setting  to  the  picture.  The  mountains  all 
around  were  shining  with  a  perfect  gloiy  of 
warm  light^  and  dark  thiddy-leaved  trees  over- 
hung the  greater  part  of  our  path,  shading  tiie 
masses  of  trailers  and  parasites  which  drw)ped 
toward  the  laughing  water,  and  met  the  un- 
numbered ferns  and  flowers  clustering  on  its 
banks.  Gorgeous  butterflies,  purple  and  red, 
fluttered  among  the  bushes,  and  the  wild  rat- 
tling note  of  the  iniamHi  resounded  through 
the  forests  which  mixed  iHih  the  granite  rocks 
above  us.    Now  and  then  the  kat  wriggle  of  a 


tail  and  a  rustMng  over  the  dry  leaves  showed 
where  a  snake  was  running  away  firom  the  in- 
truders ;  and  once  in  this  exquisite  valley  an 
iguana,  the  eatable  lizard  of  Brazil,  apparently 
nearly  four  feet  long,  skimmed  across  our  path 
to  hide  himself  in  the  jungle.  At  last,  even 
the  narrow  path  seemed  to  come  to  an  end,  and 
we  scrambled  among  some  huge  rocks  which 
stretched  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river; 
hence  we  had  a  perfect  view  of  the  sunlit  moun- 
tains in  the  distance,  while  we  sat  under  the 
shade  of  trees  whose  overhanging  boughs  al- 
most embraced  across  the  rushing  watm.  A 
scarlet-blossomed  creeper  hung  in  wreaths  by 
our  side,  and  the  stem  of  the  nearest  tree  was 
ornamented  with  masses  of  a  fern  whose  long 
green  fironds  drooped  graorfully  for  four  or  five 
ftet  firom  the  hollow  in  which  they  grew.  .  . 
A  few  days  later  we  rode  to  the  Paty 
d'Alferes,  a  more  distant  point  among  the 
mountains,  where  the  path,  winding  steeply  up 
through  the  forests,  was  suddenly  carried  round 
the  side  of  a  precipice  to  an  open  place,  whence 
we  saw  range  after  rang^of  hills,  all  purple  and 
gold,  rising  beyond  the  sea  of  forests  at  our 
very  feet  One  side  of  the  path  was  so  precipi- 
tous that  the  green  crests  of  the  trees  below 
were  only  on  a  level  with  our  eyes,  temptingly 
displaying  the  rich  flowers  of  the  orchidlfl 
which  hung  upon  their  branches.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  rising  bank  leading  up  to  still 
higher  forests,  and  densely  covered  with  fema 
and  flowers,  among  which  I  found  a  veiy  beau- 
tifiil  crimson  amarylUs^  and  a  fern  of  whidi  I 
never  saw  another  specimen  in  Brazil.  I  saw 
some  enormous  fUchsias  in  the  course  of  that 
day's  ride,  one  of  which  could  hardly  have  been 
less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high,  and 
immense  quantities  of  passion-flowers  in  full 
blossom.  On  our  way  home  we  were  oblieed 
to  make  our  horses  push  on  as  fast  as  they 
could  through  the  smoke  of  a  blazing  forest^ 
which  was  doomed  by  civilization  and  the 
wants  of  man.*' 

We  should  say  that  Mr.  HinchM^s  book 
is  illustrated  with  lithographio  sketches 
of  a  superior  qiiality. 

Wild  Scenes^  by  Don  Ramon  Paez,  is 
also  profusely  decorated  with  wood-cuts 
and  engravings,  many  of  which  have  ex- 
traordiuarv  spirit.  He  and  bis  artist,  M. 
Melby,  a  ]Dane,  are  great  and  surprising, 
as  we  have  hinted,  in  the  matter  of 
crocodiles^  and  the  wondrous  things  they 
have  to  tell  and  show  on  the  subject 
would  have  even  satisfied  David  Copper- 
field's  faithful  friend  Pe^gotty,  who,  it 
may  be  remembered,  tmrsted  to  hear 
tales  of  these  real  dragons.  Some  of  the 
illustrations,  in  the  horror  of  their  literal 
ugliness,  outdo  that  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  most  imagi^ 
native  pictorial  achievements  of  modem 
art,  Ttun^r's'  watchful,  recumbent  mon- 
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ster,  in  his  "  Hesperidcs  *'  picture.  We  will ' 
hear  some  of  Don  Ramon's  experiences 
on  the  sabject : 

**  While  waUdng  along  the  banks  of  the  Por- 
tuguesa,  one  may  see  these  huge  lizards  ool- 
looted  in  groups  of  half-a^ozen  or  more,  bask- 
ing in  ^e  sunshine  near  the  water,  with  their 
Jaws  wide  open  until  their  ghastly  palates  are 
filled  with  flies  or  other  creatures  alighting 
within  them.  We  tried  in  vain  shooting  them 
with  guns ;  the  reptiles  were  so  wary  that  the 
moment  we  took  aim  they  rushed  into  the 
water.  Being  at  a  loss  how  to  procure  a  sub- 
ject for  my  pencil,  I  sought  the  advice  of  an 
old  man,  an  angler  by  profession,  who  Ured  in 
one  of  the  huts  near  the  river.  He  agreed  to 
let  me  have  his  canoe,  with  his  son  to  paddle 
it,  and  the  requisite  number  of  harpoons,  pro- 
viding I  could  obtain  the  assistance  of  an  Indian 
boy  worn  the  neighborhood,  who  was  a  capital 
marksman  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  '  What  i' 
I  exclaimed,  in  astonishment,  '  do  we  expect  to 
kill  one  of  tibese  monsters  with  so  slight  a  thing 
as  an  arrow  V  '  No,  Senorito,'  he  calmly  an- 
swered; *but  you  must  first  know  where  to 
find  him  under  water  before  you  can  strike 
him  witii  the  harpoon ;  the  arrow  of  which  I 
speak  is  the  kind  we  use  in  catching  turtles.' 
These  arrows  are  constructed  so  as  to  allow  the 
head,  affixed  to  the  shaft  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  lance,  to  come  off  the  moment  it 
strikes  an  object  in  the  water.  A  slender  cord, 
several  feet  in  length,  connects  it  with  the 
shaft,  which  last  is  made  of  a  light,  buoyant 
reed ;  around  this  the  cord  is  wound  cl<Mely 
until  it  reaches  the  point  where  the  hea^is, 
then  &stened  securely.  The  shaft,  being  ex- 
tremely lighti  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
the  moment  it  is  set  free  from  the  head  by  the 
struggles  of  the  animal,  thus  acting  as  a  guide 
for  its  recovery.  The  old  angler  then  proceed- 
ed to  explain  that  the  operation  must  be  con- 
ducted first  hy  sending  one  of  these  arrows 
into  the  body  of  the  crocodile  to  mark  his  posi- 
tion under  water ;  and  then,  if  practicable,  we 
might  plunge  a  harpoon  into  the  only  vulnerable 
spot  we  could  hope  to  reach,  namely,  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  after  whidi  the  animal  could  be 
easily  dragged  on  shore  by  means  oi  strong 
ropes  attached  to  the  harpoon.  AccordinglyTl 
went  in  search  of  the  Indian  boy,  whom  I 
found  under  a  tree,  seated  like  a  toad  on  his 
haunches,  skinning  a  porcupine  he  had  just 
killed.  At  my  approach  he  ndsed  his  head 
and  fixed  on  me  his  unmeaning  eyes.  When 
spoken  to,  he  only  replied  to  all  my  questions 
with  the  monosyllables,  ti,  no.  After  a  little 
coaxing,  and  the  promise  of  some  fish-hooks,  he 
followed  me  to  the  canoe  without  uttering  a 
word  more.  We  were  not  long  in  getting  a 
chance  to  test  the  skill  of  my  new  acquaintance. 
As  we  approached  the  nver  banks,  a  large 
crocodile  hove  in  sights  floating  down  the 
stream  like  a  log  of  wood.  Our  position  was 
most  favorable  to  send  an  arrow  rattling 
through  his  scales,  and  my  young  *Nimrod  lost 


no  time  in  improving  the  opportunity.  Step- 
ping a  few  paces  in  advance,  and  bending 
gracefully  over  the  precipice,  he  let  fly  at  the 
reptile's  head  his  slender,  yellow  reed,  par 
eUvacian^  namely,  shooting  the  arrow  up  into 
the  air  at  an  angle  of  finiy-five,  which  causes  it 
to  descend  with  great  force  upon  the  object, 
after  describing  an  arc  of  a  circle  in  the  manner 
of  a  bomb-shell.  Although'  the  distance  was 
fully  three  hundred  paces,  the  arrow  struck 
the  mark  with  the  precision  of  a  rifle  ball.  A 
violent  plunge  of  the  huge  reptile  was  my  first 
intimation  that  the  trial  had  been  successful, 
and  a  moment  after  I  perceived  the  golden 
reed,  now  attached  to  him,  skimming  swiftly 
over  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  We  hastened 
for  the  canoe,  and  immediately  gave  chase  up 
the  stream,  as  the  crocodile  had  taken  that  di- 
rection. We  were  rapidly  gaining  upon  him, 
when,  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  the  paddies,  he 
sunk  in  very  deep  water,  as  was  indicated  by 
the  reed.  This  circumstance  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  employ  our  harpoon.  We  tried  in 
vain  to  start  him:  he  stuck  to  the  muddy  bot- 
tom, whence  neither  pulls  nor  curses  could 
move  him  We  hoped  that  in  time  he  would 
come  to  the  surfiuse  to  breathe,  and  then  we 
mif^t  strike  him  with  a  harpoon ;  but  in  this 
we  were  equally  disappointed.  After  waiting 
for  him  two  hours,  we  gave  him  up,  along  with 
the  aiTOW-head  sticking  in  his  own.  I  made 
various  other  attempts  to  secure  a  specimen, 
but  with  no  better  result,  as  the  river  was  yet 
too  hieh  to  sound  for  them.  While  in  this 
place,  I  was  told  several  incidents  in  relation  to 
the  cunning  and  instinct  of  these  saurianSj  one 
of  which  anpeared  to  me  most  remarkable  m  an 
animal  of  tne  reptile  tribe.  The  ferryman  here 
possessed  at  one  time  a  great  many  goata 
One  day,  he  perceived  that  several  of  them  had 
disappeared,  and  not  being  able  to  account  for 
it  in  any  other  way,  he  at  once  laid  the  blame 
on  the  hated  crocodiles,  although  these  cresr 
tures  seldom  carry  their  attacks  beyond  their 
own  element  His  suspicions,  he  discovered  in 
the  end,  were  well  founded,  having  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  one  of  his  goats  in  a  very 
singular  manner.  It  appeared  that  a  crooodiie 
had  in  some  mysterious  way  discovered  that 
goats  delight  in  jumping  from  plaoe  to  places 
but  more  espeo^ly  firom  rocks  or  mounds. 
Rocks,  Imwever,  D«ing  rather  scarce  in  the 
countrjr,  their  traacherous  enemy  undertook  to 
gratify  their  taste  for  this  innocent  pastime^ 
and  at  the  same  tims  cater  to  his  own.  Ap- 
proaching the  water's  edge  to  within  a  fsw  f^t 
from  the  bank,  he  swelled  out  his  back  in  such 
a  manner  as  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  amaH 
island  or  promontory.  The  stupid  goals,  per- 
ceiving this,  varied  their  gambols  by  jumping 
from  their  secure  places  on  shore  upon  the 
seemine  island,  which  they,  however,  never 
reaches  for  the  crocodile,  tossing  up  his  head 
at  the  right  instant,  received  them  into  his  open 
jaws,  and  swallowed  them  without  difficulty.  • 
.  .  No  person  can  venture  near  the  water 
without  wgiw  from  their  attacks,  being  so 
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treacheroas  that  they  approach  their  intended 
victim  near  enough  to  strike  him  with  their 
powerful  tails  before  he  is  eren  aware  of  their 
proximity.  The  bubbling  sound  of  a  gourd 
being  filled  in  the  water  by  some  imprudent 
person  specially  attracts  them.  To  obviate 
this  danger  a  calabash  bowl,  with  a  long 
wooden  handle,  is  usually  employed  for  the 
purpose;  yet,  even  this  is  not  unfrequently 
snatched  iirom  the  hands  of  the  water-carrier. 
If  by  accident  a  human  being  falls  a  prey  to 
this  t3rrant  of  the  river,  the  reptile  is  then 
called  cehado^  which  appellation  implies  every 
thing  that  is  bold,  ferocious,  and  treacherous  in 
an  animal  of  the  species,  as  from  that  time 
they  not  only  waylay  persons,  but  follow  them 
in  the  canoes,  in  hopes  of  again  securing  this 
dainty  morsel.  There  are,  however,  men  bold 
enough  to  meet  the  enemy  &ce  to  fiice  in  his 
own  element  The  man  who  makes  up  his 
mind  to  this  encounter  is  well  aware  that  this 
must  be  a  conflict  to  the  death  for  one  of  the 
antagonists.  The  ferryman  related  to  us  a  feat 
of  gallantry  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  perform- 
ed by  a  Llanero  with  one  of  these  monsters. 
The  man  was  on  his  way  to  San  Jaime  on  a 
pressing  errand.  Being  in  haste  to  get  there 
the  same  day,  he  would  not  wait  for  Sie  canoe 
to  be  brought  to  him,  but  prepared  to  swim 
across,  assisted  by  his  horse.  He  had  abeady 
secured  his  saddle  and  clothes  upon  his  head, 
as  is  usual  on  similar  occasions,  when  the  fer- 
ryman cried  out  to  him  to  beware  of  a  caiman 
cebado,  then  lurking  near  the  pass,  urging  upon 
him,  at  the  same  time,  to  wait  for  uie  canoe. 
Scorning  this  advice,  the  Llanero  replied,  with 
characteristic  pride:  'Let  him  come;  I  was 
never  yet  afraid  of  man  or  beast'  Then  laying 
aside  a  part  of  his  ponderous  equipment,  he 
placed  his  two-edged  dagger  between  his  teeth, 
and  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  river.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  the  monster  rose,  and 
made  quickly  toward  him.  The  ferryman  crossed 
himself  devoutly,  and  muttered  the  holy  invo- 
cation of  Jenia  Maria  y  Joh  I  fearing  for  the 
life,  and,  above  all,  for  the  toll  oi  the  imprudent 


traveler.  In  the  mean  time,  the  swimmer 
continued  gliding  through  the  water  toward  the 
approaching  crocodile.  Aware  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  striking  his  adversary  a  mortal  blow 
unless  he  could  reach  the  armpit,  he  awaited 
the  moment  when  the  reptile  should  attack 
him,  to  throw  his  saddle  at  him.  This  he  ac- 
complished so  successfully,  that  the  crocodile, 
doubtless  imagining  it  to  be  some  sort  of  good 
eating,  jumped  partly  out  of  the  water  to  catch 
it  Instantly  the  Llanero  plunged  his  dagger 
up  to  the  very  hilt  into  the  fktal  spot  A 
hoarse  grunt  and  a  tremendous  splash  showed 
that  the  blow  was  mortal,  for  the  ferocious 
monster  sunk  beneath  the  waves  to  rise  no 
more.  •  Proud  of  this  achievement,  and  scorning 
the  tardy  assistance  of  the  fenyman,  who  offer- 
ed to  pick  him  up  in  his  canoe,  he  waved  his 
bloody  dagger  in  the  air,  exclaiming,  as  he  did 
so :  *  Is  there  no  other  about  here  ?*  and  then 
turning,  he  swam  leisurely  back  to  take  his 
horse  across.,  The  canoero  who  related  this  ad- 
venture then  added :  *  So  delighted  was  I  on 
that  occasion  that  I  killed  my  fattest  hen  to 
treat  the  man  to  a  good  samMcho^  for  the  caiman 
had  devoured  all  my  goats.*  " 

There  is  nothing  wilder  than  the  above 
in  Melville's  WJiite  Shark.  Naturally 
enough,  as  his  father's  bod,  Don  Bamon 
has  bestowed  time  and  space  on  those 
pelitical  transactions  of  civil  war,  rebel- 
lion, tyranny,  oppression,  and  ingratitude, 
which  have  brought  the  name  forward. 
But  many  English  readers,  in  the  remote- 
ness of  the  scene  and  its  sympathies,  wili 
skip  this  portion  of  his  book  in  favor  of 
the  break-neck  rides  across  the  Pampas, 
and  other  rough  passages  of  sport  aua  in- 
tercourse among  the  hunters  and  settlers, 
who,  rough  though  thev  be,  do  not  seem, 
as  described  by  our  author,  to  be  a  vicious 
folk.  To  conclude,  here  is  a  pair  of 
books,  rich  in  capital  reading. 


"> 


Thb  Suez  Cawal. — ^M.  Leiseps  has  published  his  i 
q>eech  on  the  affkirs  of  the  Sum  Canal  in  the  shape 
of  a  monster  advertiaement  His  points  axe  that  the 
Pasha  ifl  independent  in  such  matters,  that  the  Sul- 
tan haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  that  hia  eight- 
een thousand  forced  laborers  are  exceedingly  well 
paid,  that  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  the  English  engineer,  sees 
no  obstacle  to  the  works,  that  the  canal  will  be 
opened  in  fonr  years,  and  that  all  the  opposition  is 
an  English  intrigue,  which  imperial  protection  will 
neutralize.  Only  two  of  these  points  are  of  the 
slightest  importance  to  England.  If  Frenchmen 
bi£eve  in  the  oaaal,  and  ohoose  to  expend  their  av- 


ings  on  it  in  order  to  bring  a  million  of  Sikhs  wltbln 
twenty  days'  steam  of  the  Mediterranean,  thatlis 
their  business.  But  if  Egypt  can  pant  away  park 
of  her  territory  as  the  canal  banks  nave  been  grant- 
ed, she  can  grant  the  whole,  and  Egypt  ceases  to  be  a 
portion  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and  if  works  of  this 
kind  are  to  be  performed  by  slave  hbor,  what  is  the 
value  of  French  agreements  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade  f  M.  de  Lesseps,  we  dare  say,  pays  his  work- 
men for  the  month  &ey  work,  but  who  pays  them 
for  the  month  lost  in  coming,  the  month  lost  in  go- 
ing back,  and  the  ruin  whicn  fitlls  on  a  peasant  torn 
away  from  his  home? 
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Vrom    Frai*r*8    Magasln*. 


CHAPTER      ON      MADAGASCAR. 


Beforb  touching  on  the  recent  events 
which  have  invested  Madagascar  with  a 
sort  of  tragic  interest,  a  brief  description 
of  the  island  itself  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  is  about 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  length 
by  three  hundred  in  breadth.  It  occupies 
much  the  same  space  in  relation  to  An*ica 
as  Great  Britain  does  to  Europe,  and  has 
an  area  of  neai*ly  two  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  It  is  inhabited  by  two  dis- 
tinct races,  the  one  of  Malay,  the  other  of 
Negro  origin.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Ham  is 
a  servant  of  servants ;  the  Ilovas,  who 
form  only  one  sixth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, which  amounts  to  four  millions  and 
a  half,  have  conquered  all  the  other  trib^, 
and  established  their  supremacy  over  the 
whole  island.  They  are  physically  a  fine 
race,  with  nothing  of  the  usual  Negro 
type  in  their  features ;  their  complexions 
are  dark,  but  not  more  so  than  those  of 
the  Arabs  who  frequent  the  coast.  The 
other  inhabitants  arc  evidently  of  Negro 
origin ;  but  they  are  taller,  stronger,  and 
more  energetic  than  their  brethren  on  the 
opposite  continent. 

The  island  was  formerly  the  great  ren- 
dezvous of  the  pirates  who  infested  the 
Indian  Ocean  toward  the  dose  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  They  formed  perma- 
nent settlements  on  the  west  coast,  and  in- 
termarried with  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try. The  losses  they  inflicted  on  our  In- 
dian trade  at  length  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  British  government,  who  dispatch- 
ed A  squadron  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Matthews,  to  attack  them.  This 
enterprise,  undertaken  in  1722,  was  crown- 
ed with  success ;  their  forts  were  stormed, 
and  their  vessels  sunk  or  burned.  The 
survivors  found  refuge  in  the  neighboring 
island  of  Mauritius,  where  their  descend- 
ants are  said  to  retain  many  of  the  diar- 
acteristics  of  the  race  from  which  they 
sprung.  Soon  after  this  event  some  little 
attention   was   attracted   to  ike   island 


through  the  publication  of  the  adventures 
of  Robert  Drury,  an  English  sailor  boy, 
who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast,  and 
spent  several  years  in  the  service  of  one 
of  the  native  chiefs,  who  employed  him  in 
feeding  cattle.  He  soon  acquired  the  lan- 
guage, and  undertook  to  instruct  the  idol- 
atrous inhabitants  in  the  truths  of  reveal- 
ed religion.  A  large  assembly  was  con- 
vened to  hear  this  setter  forth  of  strange 
doctrines.  The  sincere  but  somewhat  in- 
experienced young  missionary  thought  it 
best  to  begin  from  the  beginning ;  so  he 
told  them  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and 
Eve.  When  he  came  to  relate  how  the 
latter  was  formed  from  one  of  Adam's 
ribs,  a  venerable  chief,  of  the  same  logical 
turn  of  mind  as  Dr.  Colenso's  Zulu  friend, 
stood  up  and  stated,  that  if  such  a  doc- 
trine were  true,  a  woman  must  necessa- 
rily have  one  more  rib  than  a  man.  Drury, 
who  had  never  thought  of  this  before,  at 
once  assented.  The  sagacious  chief  com- 
manded an  old  woman,  remarkable  for  the 
leanness  of  her  frame  and  the  prominence 
of  her  ribs,  to  be  produced.  He  counted 
his  own  ribs,  and  Drury,  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  assembly,  counted  the  old 
woman's.  On  comparing  notes,  it  was 
found  that  the  male  species  had  lost  noth- 
ing by  the  abstraction  of  a  rib,  and  that 
both  sexes  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  in  this  respect.  On  this  the  as- 
sembly proclaimed  with  one  voice  that 
Drury^s  theory  was  inadmissible ;  and  the 
baffled  theologian  soon  after  contrived  to 
make  his  escape. 

Meanwhile,  toward  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  French  had  taken 
poBsession  of  the  neighboring  islands  of 
bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and  begun  to  im- 
port slaves  from  Madagascar.  In  ord6r 
to  carry  on  this  trade,  they  formed  a  set- 
tlement at  Port  Dauphin,  on  the  east 
coast,  and  erected  a  fort.  In  1 774  a  Polish 
adventurer,  known  as  Baron  Benyowsky, 
took  posseQ^ion  of  Foule  Pointe,  on  the 
east  coasty  and  endeavored  to  eatablish 
himself  aa  an  independent  0overd.gn«  His 
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Story  was  a  singular  one :  he  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  general  in  the  Russian  service, 
in  which  he  remained  till  the  death  of  the 
King  of  Poland  in  1765  ;  he  then  ioined 
the  Polish  army  at  Cracow,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who  banished 
him  to  Siberia.  Aided  by  some  of  his 
fellow-exiles,  he  contrived  to  make  his 
escape,  and  to  reach  Kamschatka,  which 
they  seized,  along  with  three  vessels  lying 
in  the  harbor.  They  embarked  on  board 
of  these  vessels,  and  set  sail  for  Macao, 
where  they  disposed  of  them  and  their 
cargoes.  From  Macao  he  proceeded  to 
Mauritius,  where  he  heard  such  accounts 
of  the  neighboring  island  of  Madagascar 
as  led  him  to  form  the  design  of  establish- 
ing himself  there.  This  could  not  be  done 
without  the  consent  of  France,  which  had 
a  few  small  settlements  on  the  east  coast, 
and  claimed  a  sort  of  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  island.  He  proceeded  to  Europe, 
and  was  authorizea  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  form  a  settlement  at  Madagas- 
car. He  was  soon  joined  by  a  band  of 
reckless  adventurers,  and  returned  to 
Mauritius,  the  governor  of  which,  from 
suspicion  of  his  intentions  or  jealousy  of 
his  power,  placed  every  obstacle  in  his 
way.  At  length  he  embarked  for  Mada- 
gascar, where  he  met  with  a  friendly  re- 
eeption  from  the  native  chiefs,  and  formed 
a  settlement  at  Antongib  Bay,  on  the 
east  coast.  Soon  after  this  the  French 
government,  acting  on  the  representations 
of  the  governor  of  Mauritius,  sent  out  a 
commission  of  inquiry ;  and  Benyowsky, 
indignant  at  such  suspicions,  or  dreading 
discovery,  left  the  settlement  and  the  ser- 
vice of  France.  He  still  cherished  the 
idea  of  acting  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  island,  and  summoned  su- 

Eerstition  to  his  aid.  A  female  slave  who 
ad  returned  to  Mauritius,  circulated  the 
report  that  the  Polish  adventurer  was  the 
son  of  a  native  sovereign  who  had  been 
carried  off  to  that  island.  The  difference 
between  the  features  of  a  Hova  ^d  a 
European  is  not  so  very  marked  *as  to 
render  such  an  opinion  untenable;  and 
Benyowsky's  face  was  probably  so  tanned 
hj  the  fierce  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  that 
his  white  complexion  conld  no  longer  be- 
tray him.  The  natives  hailed  with  a  cred- 
ulous loyalty  the  return  of  their  long-lost 
prince,  and  proclaimed  him  sovereign  of 
the  Mahaveiona  district,  which  extends 
from  Tamatava  to  the  north  of  Foule 
Pointe.    After  consolidating  his  power. 


he  set  sail  for  Europe,  in  order  to  form 
treaties  of  commerce  with  France  and 
England.  He  seems  to  have  been  treated 
as  a  mere  adventurer,  unworthy  of  a  hear- 
ing, and,  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  he 
bought  a  ship  and  sailed  for  North  Amer- 
ica m  the  belief  that  he  would  be  more 
successful  there  than  in  Europe.  After  a 
time  he  returned  to  his  sovereignty  with 
two  vessels;  but  his  reign  was  soon 
brought  to  a  close.  A  frigate  was  dis- 
patched from  Mauritius  to  attack  his 
fort,  and  he  himself  fell  while  defending 
it.  The  French  justify  this  attack  by  as- 
serting that  he  had  afforded  a  casus  belli 
by  seizing  one  of  their  storehouses  —  a 
very  improbable  charge,  as  he  must  have 
known  that  such  a  step  would  lead  to  his 
own  ruin.  Jealousy  of  his  growing  power 
was  probably  the  true  cause  of  this  at- 
tack. The  French  could  not  witness  the 
rise  of  a  new  and  rival  settlement  with- 
out a  feeling  of  alarm,  and  the  rights  of 
independent  sovereigns  have  never  been 
treated  with  much  respect  in  the  East. 
The  natives,  impelled  by  revenge  and  in- 
dignation at  the  cruelty  with  which  they 
were  treated  bv  the  iVench,  attacked  and 
destroyed  all  their  settlements  except  the 
small  island  of  St.  Maria,  which  they  still 
retain — ^apparently  for  no  other  pui-pose 
than  to  crowd  the  hospitals  of  St.  Denis 
with  cases  of  Madagascar  fever. 

Mauritius  continued  to  derive  its  supply 
of  slaves  from  Madagascar  till  1810,  when 
it  was  seized  by  the  English,  who  had 
dispatched  an  expedition  from  India  for 
that  purpose.  Meanwhile  great  changes 
had  occurred  in  Madagascar.  The  Hovas, 
the  inhabitants  of  Ankova,  had  reduced 
to  subjection  most  of  the  other  native 
tribes,  and  Radama,  their  leader,  was 
generally  recognized  as  king  of  the  whole 
island.  He  was  in  many  respects  a  very 
remarkable  man:  one  of  those  med 
whose  lives  form  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  country.  The  ^eat  object 
of  his  ambition  was  to  raise  his  barbarous 
subjects  to  a  higher  degree  of  civilization, 
and  to  introduce  among  them  a  knowled^ 
of  the  useful  arts.  He  sent  two  of  his 
younger  brothers  to  be  educated  at  Mau- 
ritius ;  and,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
Mr.  Hastie,  the  British  resident  at  his 
capital,  he  consented  to  abolish  the  slave 
trade.  He  formed  a  standing  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  men,  which  was  disci- 
plined after  the  European  fashion  by  an 
Irish  sergeant.    He  sent  several  of  the 
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most  proTnisiDg  voqd^  men  in  the  island 
to  England  to  be  educated,  and  some  of 
them  hold  important  appointments  at  the 
present  day.  He  gave  eviery  encourage- 
ment to  the  English  missionaries  who  ar- 
rived in  the  island  in  1818 ;  and,  though 
he  refused  to  adopt  Christianity  himself, 
he  offered  no  opposition  to  its  progress. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,'  however,  that  he 
was  more  anxious  to  obtain  skilled  arti- 
sans *than  zealous  missionaries ;  in  fact  he 
seems  merely  to  have  tolerated  the  new 
religion  for  the  sake  of  the  mundane  ad- 
vantages which  it  conferred  on  his  sub- 
ieot8.  When  ite  claims  were  urged  npon 
nim,  he  said  that  God  had  given  him  the 
guidance  of  the  light  that  was  within  his 
own  heart,  which  he  found  to  be  sufficient. 
He  conformed  outwardly  to  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  his  subjects ;  but  how  little  hold 
they  had  over  his  mind  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  anecdote :  An  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  him  for  a  piece 
of  cloth  to  clothe  one  of  their  favorite 
idols.  *^Tour  god,"  said  the  facetious 
skeptic,  ^'  must  be  a  poor  creature,  or  he 
would  be  able  to  clothe  himself."  He  had 
so  little  control  over  his  feelings,  that  in 
moments  of  excitement  he  danced  and 
wept;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
British  resident  was  dining  at  his  palace, 
he  ordered  one  of  his  wives  to  be  remov- 
ed from  the  table.  ^^Take  her  out,"  said 
he,  '^  and  strike  off  her  head."  An  offi- 
cer of  the  palace  carried  out  this  order 
with  as  much  aang  froid  as  if  he  had 
been  removing  a  dish.  Such  an  incident 
must  have  troubled  the  digestion  of  the 
British  resident,  and  rendered  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  Radama  a  doubtful  pleas- 
ure. During  the  latter  part  of  his  reien 
be  gave  himself  up  to  habits  of  self-indulg- 
ence, which  shortened  his  days,  and  brought 
him  to  the  grave  on  the  27th  of  July,  1 826. 
His  death  gave  rise  to  one  of  those  mas- 
sacres with  which  the  history  of  eastern 
courts  has  rendered  us  all  familiar.  Ran- 
avola,  x>ne  of  his  numerous  widows,  acted 
the  same  part  as  Athaliah :  she  arose  and 
slew  all  the  blood  royal,  or  at  least  all  who 
had  any  claim  to  the  throne.  On  the  1 1  th 
of  June,  1829,  about  ten  months  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  she  was  proclaimed 
queen  at  the  Grand  Kabary,  or  national 
assembly.  No  opposition  was  offered  to 
her  sway,  and  she  continued  to  hold  the 
reins  of  go%^emment  till  her  death.  She 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  old  con- 
servative party,  who  were  opposed  to 


Radama's  innovations,  and  wished  mat- 
ters to  remain  in  statu  quo.  At  her  con- 
secration she  took  a  solemn  oath  that  she 
would  respect  all  that  had  been  done  by 
her  late  husband.  Tlie  missionaries  had 
been  under  his  special  protection,  and  for 
a  time  she  did  not  interfere  with  them, 
till  her  ministers  wrought  upon  her  fears 
by  representing  that  they  were  weaning 
the  affections  of  her  subjects  from  her, 
and  inducing  them  to  transfer  their  alle* 
giance  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Such  a 
charge  would  obtain  more  credence, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  religion  estab- 
Ushed  in  the  island,  which  is  a  sort  of 
apotheosis  of  all  the  deceased  sovereigns. 
To  cease  to  worship  them  would  natural- 
ly tend  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
reigning  sovereign ;  and  Ranavola  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  the  missionaries  from 
teaching  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or 
administering  any  of  its  ordinances.  They 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  own  religion, 
but  they  were  no  longer  at  liberty  to 
propagate  it  among  the  natives.  It  was 
m  vain  that  the  missionaries  remonstrated 
against  this  prohibition,  which  was  in  fact 
a  violation,  of  the  oath  she  had  taken  at 
her  consecration,  and  after  a  time  they 
left  the  island.  It  does  not  appear  that 
their  labors  had  been  attended  with  very 
signal  success;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
queen  begin  to  persecute  the  native  Chris- 
tians than  their  numbers  rapidly  increas- 
ed. They  were  speared,  burned,  buried 
alive,  thrown  over  rocks,  and  subjected  to 
the  ordeal  of  the  tanguin  water,  fi^om 
which  few  escaped ;  but,  with  a  fortitude 
equal  to  that  of^the  early  Christians  in  the 
days  of  Domitian  and  Nero,  they  prefer- 
red death  to  apostacy.  Their  example  en- 
couraged others  to  embrace  the  faitn,  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs was  the  seed  of  the  Church.  Some 
contrived  to  make  their  escape  to  Mauri- 
tius, where  they  were  kindly  received  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Lebrun,  a  venerable  Swiss 

Eastovi,  who  has  been  laboring  for  nearly 
alf  a  century  among  the  colored  people, 
and  can  point  to  several  flourishing  con- 
gregations as  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 

After  the  missionaries  had  left  the  isl- 
and, a  few  Europeans  continued  to  reside 
at  Tamatava,  the  principal  sea-port,  for 
purposes  of  trade.  The  queen  was  led  to 
suspect  that  they  were  carrying  on  in- 
trigues with  her  subjects,  and  trying  to 
undermine  her  power ;  hence  in  1 846  she 
issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  all  for- 
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eigners  resident  within  her  dominions 
must  either  be  naturalized  or  leave  within 
a  fixed  period  of  time.  The  foreigners 
regarded  this  offer  of  naturalization  as  a 
questionable  boon;  it  would  have  reduced 
tnem  to  the  same  level  as  the  natives,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  danger  of  having 
their  property  confiscated  without  any 
means  of  redress.  The  most  natural 
course  for  them  would  have  been  to  leave 
the  island;  but  they  were  unwilling  to 
renounce  the  profitable  trade  in  which 
they  had  been  engaged  for  years,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  governors  of  Mauritius  and 
JSourbon  to  come  to  their  aid.  The  gov- 
eiTior  of  Mauritius,  who  happened  to  be 
an  old  soldier,  more  familiar  with  drill 
than  international  law,  at  once  made  this 
act  of  an  independent  sovereign  a  casus 
belli.  One  English  and  two  French  men- 
of-war  were  dispatched  to  Tamatava,  and 
their  captains,  jon  finding  that  they  could 
obtain  no  relaxation  of  the  new  law  in  fa- 
vor of  their  countrymen,  opened  fire  on 
the  fort.  Afler  a  cannonade  of  several 
hours  they  landed,  and  endeavored  to  take 
possession  of  it.  It  was  defended  with 
such  obstinate  bravery  that  the  assailants 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and 
left  the  bodies  of  the  slain  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  These  bodies  were  decapi- 
tated, and  the  heads  insultingly  stuck 
upon  poles,  where  they  remained  till 
1853,  when  the  French  were  allowed  to 
remove  them.  There  was  a  touch  of  sav- 
age grandeur  and  natural  justice  in  the 
remonstrance  which  the  queen  sent  to  the 
governor  of  Mauritius  before  this  unfor- 
tunate affair :  '^  Each  ^f  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  has  had  his  laud  apportioned  to 
him  by  Qod,  and  each  rules  his  own  land 
in  his  own  way.  Our  queen  attempts  not 
to  rule  your  queen,  and  yom*  queen  must 
not  attempt  to  rule  ours."  Ihis  foolish 
and  unfortunate  attack  led  to  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  export  trade,  on  which  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon  had  been  mainly  depen- 
dent for  their  supply  of  provisions,  and 
exasperated  the  queen  agamst  the  native 
Christians,  whom  she  suspected  of  acting 
in  concert  with  her  enemies.  In  1849  a 
fresh  proclamation  was  issued  against  the 
Christians.  The  terms  in  which  it  is 
couched  are  interesting,  as  reflecting  the 
impression  which  the  new  religion  had 
produced  on  the  heathen  mind ;  ^*  These 
are  the  things  which  shall  not  be  done, 
saith  the  queen.  The  saying  to  others, 
Believe  and  obey  the  Gospd;  the  prac- 


tice of  baptism ;  the  keepmg  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  a  day  of  rest ;  the  refusing  to 
swear  by  one's  father,  or  mother,  or  sif- 
ter, and  the  refusing  to  be  sworn  with  a 
stubbornness  like  that  of  bullocks,  or 
stones,  or  wood ;  the  taking  of  a  little 
bread  and  of  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  and 
the  asking  a  blessing  to  rest  on  the  crown 
of  your  head ;  and  kneeling  down  upon 
the  ground  and  praying,  and  rising  from 
prayer  with  drops  of  water  falling  from 
your  noses,  and  with  tears  rolling  down 
your  eyes."  The  queen  had  already 
tried  to  prevent  the  commnnipn  from  be 
ing  admmistered,  by  prohibiting  the  use 
of  wine  or  any  spirituous  liquors — a  pro- 
hibition which  did  not  afiect  herself,  as 
she  was  in .  the  habit  of  absorbing  a  bot- 
tle of  brandy  daily.  In  truth,  temperance 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  in  high 
repute  in  the  Badama  family.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which 
Christianity  had  taken  root,  from  the  fact 
that  more  than  two  thousand  persons 
came  forward  and  confessed  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  new  religion.  They  were 
absolved  on  the  payment  of  a  fine,  but 
many  who  refused  to  apostatize  were  put 
to  death. 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  till  1853, 
when  Mr.  Ellis,  an  able  and  judicious  mis- 
sionary, favorably  known  in  the  literary 
word  as  the  author  of  Polynesian  Me- 
searches^  was  induced  to  leave  England, 
for  Madagascar,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  reorganize  the  mission.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Cameron,  one  of  the 
artisan  missionaries  who  had  taught  the 
natives  all  the  different  branches  of  prac- 
tical engineering,  and  was  thoroughly 
master  of  their  language.  They  reached 
Tamatava,  and  had  to  remain  there  fifteen 
days  before  they  received  an  answer  to 
their  letter,  which  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  capital.  The  answer,  though  couch- 
ed in  courteous  language,  was  unfavor* 
able  to  all  their  hopes:  her  sable  majesty 
informed  them  that  she  was  too  busy  to 
receive  visits  of  ceremony,  and  gave  them 
the  significant  hint  that,  as  the  unhealthy 
season  was  approadiing,  they  would  do 
well  to  return  across  the  water  at  once. 
At  the  same  time  she  stated,  in  reply  to 
a  memorial  which  had  been  forwarded  by 
the  merchants  of  Mauritius,  that  she  was 
willing  to  reopen  the  trade  at  Tamatava, 
on  condition  that  she  received  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  pounds  as  an  indemnity 
for  the^injury  done  to  her  fort  in  1845. 
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This  sum  was  soon  collected  by  public  ' 
subscription,  and  the  trade  between  the 
two  islands  was  resumed.  In  June,  1854, 
Mr.  Ellis  embarked  for  Tamatava,  on 
reaching  which  the  ship  was  placed  in 
quarantine,  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  cholera  at  Mauritius.  The  queen  used 
this  as  a  pretext  for  refusing  him  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  capital,  and,  after  re- 
maining some  months  at  the  coast,  during 
which  he  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  botany  of  the  island,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  1ft>  Mauritius.  Meanwhile  a  re- 
action in  his  favor  had  taken  place  at  the 
court  of  Antananariva,  or  rather  certain 
political  questions  had  arisen  on  which 
the  queen  wished  to  consult  him.  He 
reached  the  capital  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1856,  and  remained  there  about  a  month, 
when  the  queen,  who  had  treated  him 
with  hospitality,  refused  to  allow  him  to 
remain  any  longer.  During  this  visit  he 
had  frequent  interviews  with  the  prince 
who  has  been  recently  assassinated,  and 
had  the  honor  of  doing  obeisance  to  Ra- 
navola  Manjaka  at  the  palace  of  the  Silver 
House,  attired  "  in  a  lich  satin  green  and 
purple  plaid  dressing-gown  with  scarlet 
lining,"  which  seems  to  have  been  consider- 
ed quite  comme  Ufaut  by  the  Malagachy 
courtiers,  and  was  probably  adopted  as 
the  fashionable  court-dress  when  they  ap- 
peared en  grande  tenue. 

Mr.  Ellis  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
conversing  with  Rakoto  Radama,  the  un- 
fortunate prince  whose  unexpected  death 
has  taken  Europe  by  surprise.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Ranavola  Manjaka,  who 
seems  to  have  cherished  for  him  the  sort 
of  savage  attachment  felt  even  by  beasts 
of  prey  for  their  young :  her  love  to  him 
is  the  only  redeeming  trait  in  her  charac- 
ter. He  seems  to  have  been  worthy  of 
all  the  love  she  could  bestow  upon  him. 
Though  he  could  not  have  been  blind  to 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  cruel,  drunken, 
irreclaimable  savage,  he  treated  her  on  all 
occasions  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
attention ;  he  never  forgot  that  she  was  his 
mother,  and  the  ruler  of  the  country  over 
which  he  himself  might  one  dav  reign.  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  her  society, 
though  he  strongly  disapproved  of  her  hab- 
its of  intemperance,  and  of  the  cruelty  with 
which  she  treated  the  native  Christians. 
He  publicly  avowed  himself  to  be  their 
protector,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  al- 
leviate their  sufferings ;  nay,  he  was  open- 
ly claimed  by  the  missionaries  as  %  con 


vert  to  Christianity,  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  conversion  were  related  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail  which  defied  suspi- 
cion. He  had  been  trained  up*  in  idolatry 
from  his  boyhood,  and  taught  to  believe 
that  the  great  idol  Ramakavaly  and  its 
temple  could  not  be  destroyed.    He  hap- 

Eened  one  day  to  express  this  belief  in  the 
earing  of  a  Christian  who  held  an  im- 
portant office  at  the  palace.  This  courtier 
had  the  prudence  to  avoid  all  discussion : 
he  had  an  argument  in  store  far  more  tell- 
ing than  any  words  could  convey.  Soon 
after  this  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  temple  of 
the  idol  Ramakavaly :  the  prince  witness- 
ed the  conflagration  from  the  balcony  of 
the  palace,  and  had  ocular  proof  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  his  previous  belief. 
From  that  moment,  we  are  told,  he  re- 
nounced idolatry,  and  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  persecuted  Christians.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  statement  was  made  in  per- 
fect good  faith;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  prince  renounced  idolatry 
without  altogether  adopting  Christianity 
in  its  stead.  He  was  doubtless  prediRpos- 
ed  in  favor  of  the  new  religion,  because 
he  approved  of  its  moral  precepts,  and 
had  a  sincere  admiration  of  the  English 
nation  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  snow 
that  he  ever  submitted  to  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, or  altogether  identified  himself  with 
the  new  sect.  He  had  reached  that  tran- 
sition stage  so  common  in  the  religious 
development  of  individuals  and  nations  : 
he  had  lost  all  positive  faith  in  the  religion 
of  his  childhood  :  he  had  reached  a  period 
of  skepticism  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
first  Radama  lived  and  died.  His  very 
skepticism  rendered  him  all  the  more 
tolerant — tolerant  alike  of  the  idolatrous 
faith  of  his  fathers  and  the  teachings  of 
the  new  religion.  He  was  moreover  a 
man  naturally  so  humane,  that  suffering, 
of  whatever  kind  or  from  whatever  cause, 
was  sufficient  to  enlist  his  sympathy.  He 
was  often  seen  to  turn  aside  his  face  in 
silent  sorrow  when  compelled  to  witness 
the  proofs  of  his  mother's  barbarous  cruel- 
ty. That  cruelty  explains  much  that 
would  be  otherwise  inexplicable  in  his 
brief  career  and  ill  timed  fate :  it  drove 
him  to  the  opposite  extreme.    His  mother 

Eunished  the  smallest  offense  with  death : 
e  wished  to  abolish  capitd  punishment 
altogether.  His  open  and  avowed  svm- 
pathy  with  the  persecuted  Christians 
brought  down  upon  him  the  hatred  of  the 
old  conservative  party,  who  tried  in  every 
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way  to  induce  bis  mother  to  sbut  faim  oat 
from  the  succession  to  the  throne;  but 
iSnding  that  her  love  for  him  was  strong- 
er than  her  hatred  of  the  party  with  which 
he  sympathized,  they  made  frequent  at- 
tempts upon  his  life.  These  attempts 
were  instigated  chiefly  by  a  member  of 
the  royal  family  who  aspired  to  the  throne, 
and  was  ready  to  use  every  means  to 
gratify  his  ambition.  So  early  as  1854 
the  prince  seems  to  have  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  and  he 
expressed  this  feeling  in  a  way  that  will 
remind  our  readers  of  the  representative 
acts  of  the  old  Jewish  prophets.  He  pur- 
chased and  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  queen  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  of  the  kind 
used  to  wrap  the  dead  bodies  of  members 
of  the  royal  famUy.  The  <]ueen,  alarm- 
ed at  such  an  act,  asked  him  what  he 
meant.  He  told  her  that  his  life  was  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  a  quarter  well 
known  to  her,  and  that  if  he  must  die  by 
violence,  he  wished  to  do  so  while  she 
was  still  alive.  While  his  mother  profess- 
ed that  there  was  no  ground  of  apprehen- 
sion, she  used  everv  precaution  to  preserve 
his  life:  she  took  care  that  he  should 
never  be  left  alone  with  his  rival,  or  leave 
the  palace  without  a  sufficient  body  guard 
to  protect  him. 

When  Mr.  Ellis  visited  tlie  capital  in 
1856,  he  had  frequent  interviews  with 
this  amiable  young  prince,  and  gives  the 
following  description  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance :  *•*"  Considering  his  age  —  then 
twenty-six — his  appearance  struck  me  as 
juvenile  but  extremely  prepossessing,  frank 
and  open  in  his  bearing,  and  easy  in  his  man- 
ners. He  is  short  in  stature  and  well  pro- 
portioned, with  broad  shoulders  and  am- 
ple chest ;  his  head  is  small,  his  hair  jet 
black  and  somewhat  curling;  his  forehead 
slightly  retreating,  and  round;  his  eyes 
small,  but  dear  and  penetrating ;  his  fea- 
tures somewhat  European  in  cast  and 
form ;  hb  lips  full,  the  tipper  covered  with 
a  mustache,  the  lower  projecting  from 
the  overcrowding  of  his  teeth ;  his  nose 
aquiline,  and  his  chin  projecting.  It  will 
be  observed  from  this  portrait  that  he  had 
few  if  any  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Negro  race ;  but  we  have  already  shown 
that  the  Hovas  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  descendants  of  Ham. 

In  1856  a  new  actor  appeared  in  the 
troubled  arena  of  Malagachy  politics.  As 
this  man  has  acted  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  islands  and  haa  been  in- 


directly one  of  the  causes  of  the  late  revo- 
lution, he  deserves  something  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  A  good  many  years 
ago,  a  Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Lam- 
bert, left  his  native  land  to  push  his  for- 
tune in  the  East.  He  settled  m  the  island 
of  Mauritius,  where  he  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  lar^e  sugar  plantation.  Mer- 
cantile transactions  m  the  birth-place  of 
Paul  and  Virginia  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  in  other  countries: 
the  purchase  or  the  possession  of  an  es- 
tate does  not  necessarily  imply  the  posses- 
sion of  large  capital.  M.  Lambert  was 
one  of  those  men  who  make  haste  to  be 
rich,  and  are  ingenious  in  expedients  to 
accomplish  their  purpose;  he  became  a 
merchant  as  well  as  a  planter.  For  pur- 
poses of  trade,  he  found  it  convenient  to 
remain  a  Frenchman,  while  bis  more  vola^ 
tile  partner  became  a  naturalized  British 
subject ;  and  the  firm  of  Menon,  Lambert, 
and  Co.,  astonished  the  simple-minded 
merchants  of  Port  Louis  by  the  vastness 
of  their  speculations  and  the  apparent 
success  which  attended  them.  They 
bought  steamers,  carried  mails,  and  work- 
ed coal  mines  in  Madagascar.  Mauritius 
was  too  limited  a  field' for  the  ambition  of 
such  a  man  as  M.  Lambert.  We  remem- 
ber him  well — ce  brave  M.  Lambert :  he 
had  more  of  the  English  bull-dog  than  the 
Gallic  bantam  in  his  composition.  A  bul- 
let-headed, beetle-browed,  dark-complex- 
ioned, deep-chested,  powerful  Frenchman, 
in  the  very  prime  and  vigor  of  his  man- 
hood ;  one  of  that  class  who  have  acted 
such  an  important  part  in  establishing 
or  overturnmg  dynasties  in  the  East. 
Though  younger  in  years,  he  was  in  man- 
ners and  personal  appearance  not  unlike 
the  Due  de  Malakofif,  and  the  resemblance 
between  them  was  perhaps  something 
more  than  external.  But  that  M.  Lam- 
bert was  a  bon  garpan^  no  Creole  of 
Mauritius  ever  doubted.  The  sober-mind- 
ed English  merchants  looked  small  beside 
him ;  he  was  a  man  of  whom  his  country- 
men might  reasonably  be  proud.  He 
Skve  banquets  which  surpassed  those  at 
overnment  House  in  their  all  but  regal 
splendor.  He  exhausted  all  the  secrets  of 
gastronomy  in  catering  for  his  guests ;  he 
amused  them  in  the  intervals  between  the 
different  courses  with  piquant  printed  de- 
scription of  the  dishes  with  which  he  was 
about  to  regale  them.  And  then,  as  to 
his  wine,  ma  foi^  monsieur^  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  nectar,  something  better 
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than  was  ever  quaffed  at  any  divine  sym- 
posium. In  a  word — ^though  Englishmen, 
doubtless  from  jealousy,  kept  a  little  aloof 
from  M.  Lambert  and  did  not  enter  readi- 
ly into  his  speculations — ^he  was,  among 
hi^  own  countrymen,  the  most  popular 
man  in  the  colony.  There  were  some 
voices  that  whispered  of  a  certain  re- 
semblance between  the  colonial  specula- 
tor and  the  old  Roman  conspirator; 
in  a  word,  that  he  was  prodigus  sui, 
cupidus  alietiiy  and  that  the  bubble  of  his 
apparent  success  would  speedily  burst. 
It  was  rumored  that  his  speculations  in 
Madagascar  were  not  of  a  remunerative 
character :  it  was  known  that  in  1854  he 
had  erected  a  small  fort  in  that  island 
and  hoisted  the  French  flag  upon  it.  The 
sequel  proved  that  such  a  step  was  pre- 
mature and  not  over  prudent.  The  queen, 
on  finding  that  her  remonstrances  were 
in  vain,  sent  some  soldiers  to  remove 
the  i^ig;  the  employes  of  M.  Lambert 
offered  some  resistance,  but  they  were  soon 
overpowered  by  numbers,  the  flag  was 
pulled  down,  the  fort  destroyed,  and  most 
of  its  defenders  slain.  Such  an  insult  was 
not  likely  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten 
by  M.  Lambert.  He  remained  quiet  at 
the  moment  and  bided  his  time.  In  1855 
he  resolved  to  visit  Europe :  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  success  of  his  political 
mission,  that  he  should  take  Madagascar 
on  the  way.  He  landed  at  Tamatava  and 
made  his  way  to  Antananariva,  the  capi- 
tal, where  he  was  allowed  to  reside  for  a 
time.  That  time  was  not  lost;  he  so 
worked  upon  the  fears  of  Prince  Rakoto, 
bv  representing  to  him  that  the  death  of 
his  mother  would  be  the  signal  for  his  as- 
sassination, that,  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness, he  signed  a  document  invoking  the 
assistance  of  the  French  emperor,  and 
placing  the  island  under  his  protection. 
Armed  with  this  document,  M.  Lambert 
proceeded  to  Paris  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  emperor.  All  his  eloquence 
failed  to  convince  the  latter  that  he  would 
be  promoting  the  interests  of  France 
by  sending  an  aimed  expedition  against 
Madagascar ;  he  had  doubtless  heard  of 
Radama's  two  generals — ^Hazo  and  Tazo 
(forest  and  fever) — and  dreaded  to  ex- 
pose his  soldiers  to  their  fatal  influence. 
JBs^ed,  but  not  altogether  discouraged, 
M«  Lambert  crossed  the  channel  to  try 
his  fortune  in  Downing-street.  His  re- 
ception there  is  said  to  have  been  equally 
unnivorable.     In  1656  he  embarked  for 


Mauritius  on  board  a  small  steamer  which 
he  had  built  in  Europe  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  mails  to  Aden.  He  touched  at  the 
Cape,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
an  adventurer  almost  as  reckless  and  dar- 
ing as  himself. 

This  was  Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer.  The 
eventfril  story  of  her  life  is  already  known 
to  the  world,  so  we  need  not  dwell  upon 
it.  She  was  one  of  those  peturbed  spirits 
who  love  travel  for  its  own  sake,  and  are 
never  happy  unless,  like  the  dove  from 
the  ark,  they  can  find  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  their  foot.  Impelled  by  feminine  vani- 
ty and  the  love  of  adventure,  she  \i8ited 
countries  which  no  traveler  of  her  sex 
had  ever  visited  before,  and  described 
her  travels  in  volumes  which  enjoyed  a  oer« 
tain  popularity  not  at  all  owing  to  their  lit- 
erary merits.  It  was  her  boast  that  from 
her  foi*ty-fifrh  to  her  sixtieth  year  she  had 
had  no  fixed  place  of  residence.  The 
world  was  her  home :  one  hundred  and 
fifly  thousand  miles  of  traveling  had  made 
her  tolerably  familiar  with  it.  But  Mada- 
gascar was  te  her  like  Mordecai  at  the 
gate.  What  availed  all  her  previous  trav- 
els so  long  as  it  remained  unvisited  ?  In 
1856  she  visited  Paris  and  London  in  the 
hope  that  some  society  might  provide  her 
with  funds  to  carry  out  her  pur|)os6;  but 
those  to  whom  she  applied  had  too  much 
humanity  to  encourage  a  foolish  old  wo- . 
man  in  her  Bokidal  plan.  At  length  she 
embarked  the  same  year  at  Rotterdam  on 
board  of  a  Dutch  vessel  bound  for  the 
Cape.  On  reaching  Cape  Town,  whom 
should  she  meet  but  M.  Lambeit,  who 
had  touched  there  on  his  way  to  Mauri- 
tius. Two  such  kindred  spirits  were 
speedily  drawn  together,  lliey  had  a 
common  object  in  view,  and  they  resolved 
to  share  one  another's  dangers.  M.  Lam- 
bert placed  his  vessel  at  her  disposal  and 
treated  her  with  generous  hospitality  till 
they  reached  Mauritius. 

They  remained  at  Port  Louis  till  June, 
1657.  During  that  interval  she  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  several  of  the  English 
residents,  ana  was  frequently  warned  of 
the  risk  she  incurred  in  associating  with 
such  a  dangerous  character  as  Lambert. 
The  governor  of  the  island,  actuated  no 
doubt  by  a  feeling  of  kindness  toward  this 

Eoor  infatuated  creature,  tried  to  dissuade 
er  from  her  design.  All  these  remon- 
strances were  in  vain.  She  had  set  her 
heart  on  visiting  Antananariva.  She  had 
no  resources  of  her  own;  if  she  did  not 
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accept  Lambert's  offer  to  oonduct  her  to 
the  capital,  she  mast  return  to  Europe  m 
sorrow  and  disappointment.  Her  curios- 
ity and  her  vanity  were  equally  opposed 
to  such  a  course.  She  accepted  Lambert's 
offer,  and  reached  Tamatava  on  the  1st  of 
May.  She  found  that  while  her  protector 
was  a  man  of  mark  in  Mauritius,  he  was 
a  still  greater  man  in  Madagascar ;  if  he 
had  been  a  foreign  prince  on  his  travels, 
he  could  not  have  been  treated  with 
greater  respect.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
whether  he  had  informed  her  of  the  real 
object  of  his  visit  to  the  island ;  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  concealed  it  till 
they  reached  the  capital.  That  object  was 
to  dethrone  Ranavola  Manjaka  and  to  es- 
tablish Rakoto  Radama  on  the  throne, 
with  M.  Lambert  as  his  prime  minister. 
France  and  England  had  refused  to  take 
the  inland  under  their  protection.  M. 
Lambert  was  prepared,  single-handed  and 
alone,  to  incur  a  responsibility  from  which 
they  bad  shrunk ;  ne  was  about  to  take 
Madagascar  under  his  own  protection, 
lliere  may  be  some  variety  of  opin- 
ion regarding  the  propriety  of  M.  I^mi- 
bert's  conduct  in  concealing  such  a  con- 
spiracy under  the  guise  of  friendship. 
There  can  be  only  one  opinion  regard- 
ing the  daring  courage  of  the  man,  who, 
without  a  single  accomplice,  attempted  to 
dethrone  the  monarch  of  five  millions  of 
people,  and  all  but  succeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt. 

On  reaching  Antananariva,  they  were 
hospitably  received  by  the  queen  and  ad- 
mitted to  a  degree  of  intimacy  such  as 
no  European  had  ever  enjoyed  before. 
The  conspirator  had  ample  time  during  his 
residence  at  the  capital  to  mature  his  plans : 
he  won  over  a  M.  Laborde,  and  others  of 
his  countrymen  naturalized  in  the  country. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  several 
officers  of  the  court  were  admitted  to  the 
secret.  It  is  certain  that  the  officer  com- 
manding the  household  troops  was  won 
over  by  the  conspirators,  and  agreed  to 
seize  the  queen's  person  at  night.  The 
others  were  to  guard  the  chief  entrances 
to  the  palftce  and  to  proclaim  Rakoto 
king.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  prince  was  admitted  to  their  confi- 
dence. Such  was  his  attachment  to  his 
mother,  that  if  he  had  known  of  the  dnn- 
ger  impendiog  over  her,  he  would  have 
at  once  denounced  them.  They  intended 
to  nse  him  as  their  tool ;  but  as  yet  it 
was  premature  to  admit  him  to  their 
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councils.  The  ni^ht  of  the  20th  of  June 
was  fixed  for  this  coi^  cTSicU.  ^  When 
the  hour  came,  Lambert  was  at  his  post ; 
but  the  officer  who  guarded  the  queen's 
person  proved  a  coward  or  a  traitor :  he 
made  no  movement  to  seize  her  person, 
and  the  conspirators  returned  to  their 
several  homes  dreading  the  worst.  On 
the  following  day  all  was  tranquil ;  but 
on  the^22d  of  tfune  the  queen  showed 
that  she  had  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
the  plot.  On  this,  Madame  Pfeiffer  tells 
us  with  a  sort  of  cold-blooded  candor, 
efforts  were  made  to  divert  her  suspicions 
from  the  right  direction.  The  idea  thus 
ambiguouslv  expressed  gives  us  some  in- 
sight into  tne  most  diabolical  part  of  the 
whole  affiur.  The  conspirators,  in  order 
to  divert  suspicion  from  themselves,  led 
the  queen  to  believe  that  the  native 
Christians  had  been  plotting  against  her 
life.  She  readily  accepted  this  opinion: 
she  knew  that  none  had  such  reason  to 
wish  for  her  death  as  those  whom  she  hac| 
persecuted  with  relentless  cruelty.  Many 
of  the  Christians  were  put  to  death,  and 
the  real  conspirators  had  more  than  once 
to  witness  their  sufferings.  If  their  hearts 
were  not  harder  than  the  nether  mUl- 
stone,  they  must  have  felt  some  remorse 
on  witnessing  the  unmerited  sufferings 
of  these  victims.  That  Nemesis  which 
dogs  the  heels  of  great  criminals  at  length 
overtook  them.  AH  was  revealed  to  the 
queen ;  a  Grand  Kabarjr  was  held ;  many 
proposed  that  the  conspirators  should  all 
be  put  to  death.    The  queen  acted  ap- 

Earently  with  much  forbearance.  She 
ad  never  shed  the  blood  of  a  white  per- 
son: their  lives  should  be  spared;  out 
sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  must 
be  pronounced  against  them.  She  did 
not  mean,  however,  to  allow  her  hu- 
manity to  cheat  her  out  of  her  revenge. 
She  contrived  to  have  them  detained  fifty- 
three  days  in  the  marshes  and  jungles, 
to  inhale  the  miasma  of  which  is  almost 
certain  death  to  a  European.  Lambert, 
with  his  iron  firame,  passed  through  this 
ordeal  unscathed ;  but  the  poor  creature 
whom  he  had  decoyed  into  this  great 
danger  was  less  fortunate;  she  reached 
Mauritius  in  a  dying  state— the  fktal 
Maluniohy  fever  had  seized  upon  her,  and 
the  rollowing  year  her  su^rings  were 
brought  to  a  close  in  one  of  the  hospitals 
at  Vienna. 

From  the  expulsion  of  the  conspirators 
in  1857  to  theaeath  of  Ranavola  manji^a 
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ID  1661,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  history  of 
Madagascar.  No  white  man  was  allowed 
to  penetrate  into  the  island,  and  no  intel* 
ligence  was  received  from  the  capital  ex- 
cept an  occasional  letter  from  some  of  the 
native  Christians.  It  appears  that  the 
^ueen  gave  herself  up  to  fits  of  intoxica- 
tion wmch  sometimes  lasted  for  weeks. 
During  this  period  of  frenzy  it  was 
dangerous  to  approach  her ;  and  all  her 
evil  passions  found  vent  in  persecuting 
the  miserable  Christians.  It  seems  singu- 
lar that  any  should  have  survived  such  a 
lengthened  persecution ;  but  it  was  found 
that  their  numbers  continued  to  increase, 
and  that  the  new  religion  had  never  gain- 
ed so  many  proselytes  when  it  enjoyed 
%he  favor  and  protection  of  Radama  I. 
New  churches  were  organized  at  the 
capital  and  in  the  country  districts.  The 
queen's  son  openly  avowed  his  sympathy 
with  the  persecuted  sects,  and  tried  in 
every  way,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life  and  future  prospects,  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings.  This  was  the  darkest  hour  in 
the  history  of  the  island ;  but  the  darkest 
hour  often  precedes  the  dawn.  A  new 
era  was  about  to  be  inaugurated,  and  a 
new  monarch  to  ascend  the  throne. 

On  Friday,  the  23d  of  August,  1862, 
Banavola  Manjaka  died.  Like  her  hus- 
band, she  was  the  victim  of  her  intemper- 
ate habits.  Her  reign  was  stained  by 
many  crimes;  but  she  was  no  ordinary 
woman.  She  knew  the  people  who  were 
subject  to  her  sway,  and  ruled  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  She  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  old  heathen  and  conservative 
arty,  who  stood  by  her  to  the  last,  and 
ooked  forward  to  the  accession  of  her 
son  with  distrust.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  them  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne, 
and  to  appoint  his  cousin  Ramboasalama, 
who  had  often  attempted  his  life,  succes- 
sor of  the  late  oneen.  This  attempt  at  a 
ecup  cT&at  failed :  the  life  of  the  claimant 
of  the  throne  was  spared;  but  he  and 
most  of  his  principal  supporters  were  sent 
into  exile.  No  sympathy  was  felt  for 
these  men.  Their  hands  were  all  more  or 
less  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  their  hatred  to  the  reigning 
prince  was  well  known. 

Never  had  a  king  began  to  reign  under 
more  &vorable  auspices;  his  popularity 
was  unbounded;  the  nation  was  seised 
with  a  sort  of  fever  of  exultant  joy.  The 
Christians  crept  forth  from  thm  hiding- 
plaoes  and  were  welcomed  with  joy  by 
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those  who  had  long  given  them  up  aa 
dead;  the  churches  were  crowded,  and 
public  thanksgivings  and  prayers  offered 
up  in  behalf  of  the  new  monarch.  One 
of  his  first  acts  as  a  sovereign  was  to  in 
form  the  missionaries,  through  his  prime 
minister,  one  of  the  young  men  whom 
'Radama  I.  had  sent  to  England  to  be 
educated,  that  Madagascar  was  now  open 
to  them,  and  that  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  teaching  was  removed.  The  mis- 
sionaries did  not  &il  to  profit  by  this  in- 
vitation, and  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  Bour* 
bon,  who  had  been  intently  watching 
every  movement  in  the  island,  at  once 
organized  a  mission  and  dispatched  sev- 
eral priests  and  •  Sisters  of  Charity  to 
Tamatava.  Mr.  Ellis  returned  to  the  isl- 
and in  May,  1862,  and  has  continued  to 
reside  at  the  capital  ever  since ;  he  met 
with  the  most  friendly  reception  from  the 
king,  who  became  his  pu]Ml  in  English, 
and  frequently  invited  him  to  preach  at 
the  palace.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Ellis  never  directly  affirms  that  he  is  a 
Christian,  though  this  is  implied  in  all  his 
letters  except  the  one  written  after- his  as- 
sassination, in  which  he  unhesitatmgly  de- 
clares that  he  never  was  a  Christian  at  all. 
This  assertion,  however,  was  probably 
made  for  the  sake  of  theological  consis- 
tency, as  it  would  never  do  to  admit  that 
a  monarch  can  fall  away  from  a  state  of 
grace.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  new  king 
was  a  most  promising  pupil.  The  Sun- 
day services  were  contmuea  at  the  palace ; 
Rakoto  listened  to  them,  we  are  told,  with 
increasing  interest  and  satis&ction,  and 
sometimes  iuterrupted  the  preacher  to 
express  his  entire  concurrence  in  some- 
thmg  that  was  said,  or  to  impress  it  more 
forcibly  on  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  In 
short,  Rakoto  Radama  was  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  a  Christian. 

Meanwhile  great  preparations  were 
being  made  for  his  coronation;  and 
in  order  to  give  greater  SckU  to  this 
ceremony,  deputations  were  sent  from 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  to  represent  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  to  carry  to  the  new 
king  substantial  tokens  of  their  good- will. 
Dr.  Ryan,  who  was  one  of  the  depnta- 
tion  from  Mauritius,  has  published  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  journey  to  the 
capital,  and  the  reception  he  met  with 
there.  They  reaohea  Antananariva  on 
the  eighth  of  Augpost.  Before  entering 
Uie  town  they  were  received  by  a  puud 
of  honor  onder  the  command  of  thirteen 
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officers  ia  gorgeous  but  well-made  uni- 
forms  of  every  shade  of  blue  and  every 
style  of  embroidery.  The  band  at  once 
struck  up  *'  God  save  the  Queen"  in  honor 
of  tb^  visitors,  and  an  officer  c^  high  rank 
came  as  an  extra  messenger  from  Ra- 
dama  to  bid  them  welcome.  Christianity 
seems  to  have  been  rather  fashionable 
among  the  youne  officers,  some  of  whom 
delighted  the  biimop's  heart  by  asking  for 
*'  the  book  of  Jesus  Christ,"  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Mr.  Ellis  was  installed 
as  court  chaplain.  Kadama  was  one  of 
his  most  attentive  hearers,  and  courtiers 
are  usually  of  the  same  religion  as  their 
master.  On  the  eleventh  of  August  the 
deputation  were  received  at  the  palace, 
and  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  our 
queen,  congratulating  Radama  on  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  A  handsome  Bible  sent  by  her 
majesty  was  then  presented  by  the  bishop, 
who  delivered  an  appropriate  address, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  that  would 
result  to  the  whole  community  from 
adopting  the  truths  which  it  taught.  The 
Bible  was  graciously  accepted  by  the 
king,  who  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
bishop's  address  by  shaking  his  hand 
warmly  at  the  close.  On  the  following 
day  he  had  another  interview  with  Ra- 
dama, who  readily  consented  to  allow  him 
to  undertake  missionary  labor  at  the  capi- 
tal or  elsewhere,  and  conducted  him  to 
see  a  school  which  he  was  building.  The 
deputation  remained  at  the  capital  till  the 
eighteenth  of  August.  During  that  time 
they  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
native  Christians,  and  seem,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  their 
intelligence  and  piety ;  but  they  were 
equally  struck  with  the  signs  of  moral 
degradation  into  which  the  general  mass 
of  the  population  are  sunk:  vice  and  li- 
centiousness have  entered  into  the  verv 
heart  of  the  people,  and  disease,  the  di- 
rect result  of  their  social  habits,  was  fear- 
fully prevalent.  While  England  has  sent 
live  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of 
five  millions  of  people,  she  has  sent  thou- 
sands of  sailors  to  the  port  of  Tamatava, 
who  have  introduced  amone  the  natives 
the  vices  and  the  diseases  of  Europe  with- 
out conferring  any  benefit  upon  them  in 
return.  The  only  ground  of  Rurprit^e  is 
that,  among  a  people  thus  saturated  with 
vice,  BO  many  should  have  been  found 
ready  to  embrace  a  religioni  one  of  the  I 


first  lessons  of  which  is  the  enforcement 
of  personal  purity  and  self-denial. 

The  deputation  left  the  island  in  the 
beginning  of  September ;  and  the  only  in- 
formation regarding  the  state  of  affairs 
after  that  date  was  obtained  through  ves- 
sels trading  between  Tamatava  and  Port 
Louis.    The  great  Lambert  again  appears 
upon  the  scene.    No  sooner  did  he  hear 
tdat  his  former  friend  and  protegi  was 
securely  established  on  the  throne  than 
he  hurried  to  congratulate  him,  and  to  re- 
mind him  how  he  had  exposed  his  life  in 
his  behalf.    The  king  was  not  ungrateful : 
he  welcomed  him  to  His  court,  and  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  degree  of  intimacy  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  native  nobility. 
He  employed  the  mfluence  which  he  ac- 
quired over  the  king's  mind  for  the  worst 
of  purposes :  he  had  no  other  object  in 
view  than  his  own  aggrandizement.    He 
tempted  him  to  indulge  in  the  immoder- 
ate use  of  intoxicating  drink;  and  profit- 
ing by  his  helpless  condition,  induced  him 
to  sign  a  document  by  which  he  trans- 
ferred to  him  all  the  mines  in  the  island, 
with  full  power  to  work  them  for  his  own 
benefit.    M.  Lambert  was  also  raised  to 
the  highest  rank  of  nobility  under  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Imerina,  the  name  of  the 
large  province  In  which  the  capital  is  situ- 
ated.   Rakoto  Radama,  we  presume,  had 
as  much  right  to  confer  titles  of  rank  as 
any  monarch  in  Europe ;  but  it  was  an  in- 
judicious step  to  elevate  a  needy  foreign 
adventurer  to  a  position  which  gave  him 
the  precedence  of  the  other  courtiers,  who 
remonstrated  against  such  acts  of  favorit- 
ism.   Their  remonstrances  were  in  vain  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Imerina,  armed  with  the 
rights    conferred    on    him,  returned    to 
France  to  organize  a  company  to  work 
the  mines  of  Madagascar.    This  was  the 
most  unpopular  act  of  Radama's  reign ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his 
courtiers  began  from  this  time  to  plot  his 
removal  from  the  throne.    They  dreaded 
that  the  restless  apd  unscrupulous  Duke 
of  Imerina  would  never  rest  satisfied  till 
he  had  made  Madagascar  a  mere  appanage 
of  the  crown  of  France.    They  thought 
it  better  that  the  king  should  cease  to 
reign  than  that  the  country  should  lose 
its  independence.    He  was  guilty  also  of 
other  acts  of  folly,  which  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  old  nobility :  be  abolish- 
ed all  export  and  import  duties,  thus  alien- 
ating a  large  portion  of  the  former  rev* 
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enueSy  and  throwing  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion more  heavily  on  the  general  commun- 
ity ;  he  did  away  with  capital  punishment, 
and  showed  a  disinclination  to  punish 
crime.  The  natural  result  of  his  ill-timed 
humanity  was  that  life  and  property  be- 
came insecure.  His  predecessor  on  the 
throne  had  forbidden  the  exportation  of 
slaves ;  he  went  a  step  farther,  and  abol- 
ished slaveiy  throughout  his  dominions. 
If  not  an  adherent  to  Christianity  himself, 
he  had  done  every  thing  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christians  during  the 
reign  of  Ranavola,  and  held  out  promises 
of  encouragement  to  the  missionaries  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  latterly 
his  religious  views  seem  to  have  changed, 
find  the  old  superstitions  of  the  countrv 
regained  their  influence  over  his  mind. 
This  change  was  effected  by  the  political 
advisers  who  enjoyed  his  confidence.  He 
resembled  Kehoboam,  inasmuch  as  he  dis- 
missed the  former  advisers  of  the  crown, 
and  surrounded  himself  with  young  men 
destitute  of  experience  and  principle :  he 
differed  from  him  in  refusing  to  scourge  the 
greatest  of  criminals  either  with  whips  or 
with  scorpions.  A  few  of  the  leading  of- 
ficers— such  as  Rainikaro,  who  had  been 
prime  minister  and  commander  of  the 
&rces  during  the  late  reign,  were  allowed 
to  retain  their  places ;  but  they  saw  with 
displeasure  that  their  influence  was  gone, 
ana  that  they  were  supplanted  in  the 
king's  favor  by  young  men  of  his  own 
ase.  The  latter  were  known  as  the  Me- 
namaso,  or  red  eyes.  The  peculiarity  of 
vision  which  gave  rise  to  this  name  was 
probably  more  the  result  of  their  mid- 
night orgies  at  the  royal  palace  than  of 
excess  of  devotion  to  affairs  of  state. 
They  abused  their  influence,  and  were 
corrupt  in  the  administration  of  justice  : 
they  oecame  the  ready  tools  of  the  native 
priesthood,  and  attempted  to  effect  a  re- 
vival of  heathenism.  A  kind  of  mental 
epidemic,  resembling  in  its  outward  signs 
the  tarantula  of  the  middle  ages,  broke 
out  in  the  capital  and  the  neighboring 
provinces.  Tne  victims,  real  or  pretend- 
ed, of  this  species  of  frenzy  seemed  to 
have  no  control  over  their  actions.  They 
ran,  they  leaped,  the;^  danced,  the;^  saw 
visions,  they  neard  voices  from  the  invisi 
ble  world ;  they  became  the  medium  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  ancestors,  and 
announced  to  him  in  their  name  that  if 
he  did  not  stop  the  praying,  some  great 
calamity  would  overtake  him.  The  reader 


who  knows  that  men  of  rank  in  this  conn- 
try  believe  in  spirit-rapping,  and  that  bish- 
ops seek  to  read  the  past  and  the  future 
in  the  interior  of  a  crystal  ball,  will  not 
be  suprised  to  learn  that  Rakoto  Radama 
did  listen  to  this  voice  from  beyond  the 
tomb.  His  palace  was  crowded  with  these 
frantic  dancers :  believing  them  to  be  in- 
spired, he  gave  orders  that  all  who  met 
them  should  take  off  their  hats  and  treat 
them  with  all  the  respect  formerly  shown 
to  the  heathen  idols  when  thev  were  car- 
ried about  the  city.  The  king  yielded 
so  far  to  these  sinister  influences  as  seri- 
ously to  entertain  the  idea  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  Christianity  by  assassinating 
a  number  of  the  Christians,  and  of  the 
leading  statesmen  who  were  opposed  to 
him  on  political  grounds.  The  latter  be- 
gan to  think  of  consulting  their  own 
safety ;  thq  danger  was  imminent ;  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  only  chance 
of  safety  was  to  dethrone  the  king,  or  to 
remove  the  Menamaso  from  his  councils. 
They  determined  on  adopting  the  latter 
course :  they  were  influenced  by  various 
motives  in  this  decision.  The  antipathy 
of  race  was  as  powerful  as  political  ri- 
valry. The  Menamaso  belonged  to  the 
south  of  the  island,  and  were  a  different 
race  from  the  old  courtiers,  the  Hova 
countrymen  of  Radama  I.  The  state  of 
parties  was  much  the  same  as  if  William 
the  Conqueror  had  dismissed  the  Norman 
barons  from  his  councils,  and  surround- 
ed himself  with  Saxon  noblemen.  The 
Hovas  were  the  conquering  race:  they 
could  not  stand  tamely  by  and  submit  to 
the  sons  of  those  whose  fathers  had  been 
vanquished  by  their  arms.  The  impend- 
ing struggle  was  accelerated  by  a  propos- 
al, on  the  part  of  Radama,  so  uttterly 
inconsistent  with  the  humanity  of  his  dis- 
position that  it  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  ground  of  insanity.  This  explanation 
derives  additional  weight  from  the  fact 
that  he  had  become  habitually  addict- 
ed to  intemperance  and  other  irregular 
habits,  the  indulgence  of  which  at  length 
overturned  the  balance  of  his  mind.  On 
the  7th  of  May,  1863,  the  king  announced 
to  his  ministers  and  others  in  the  palaoe 
that  he  was  about  to  issue  an  order  or  law, 
that  if  any  person  or  persons  wished  to 
fight  with  fire-arms,  swords,  or  spears, 
they  should  not  be  prevented,  and  that  if 
any  one  were  killed,  the  murderer  should 
not  be  punished.  This  was  something 
more  than  the  recognition  of  duelling:  it 
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was  a  declaration  of  civil  war,  with  the 
promise  of  immanity  to  all  who  took  part 
in  it.  The  prince,  who  could  not  witness 
any  kind  of  numan  suffering  without  turn- 
ing away  his  face,  could  never  have  made 
such  a  proposal  if  he  had  been  in  his  right 
senses.  Mr.  Ellis  says  that  his  object  was 
to  shield  the  perpetrators  of  the  io  tended 
murders  from  punishment; /but,  as  the 
result  proved,  it  extended  the  same  im- 
munity to  the  assassins  of  those  who  in- 
tended to  assassinate.  It  was  far  more 
probable  that  the  Menamaso,  an  insig- 
nificant party  without  popular  support, 
would  be  murdered  themselves  than  that 
they  should  succeed  in  murdering  those 
who  had  the  command  of  the  army.  It 
would  therefore  have  been  an  act  of  mad- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  king  to  issue  such 
an  order ;  it  would  have  been  legalizing 
the  murder  of  himself  and  his  favorites. 
If  the  order  had  been  in  favor  of  the 
Menamaso  they  would  unanimously  have 
supported  it ;  whereas,  Mr.  £lUs  tells  us 
that  three  of  them  opposed  the  order,  and 
many  were  silent  It  was  an  insane, 
quixotic  idea,  suggested,  perhaps,  in 
some  former  conversation  by  the  Duke  of 
Imerina,  who  could  tell  many  strange 
stories  of  duelling  in  Mauritius  and 
France.  The  members  of  the  council, 
taken  by  surprise,  offered  no  opposition  at 
the  moment,  but  retired  to  deliberate 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  which  invited  to 
civil  war. 

On  the  following  day,  the  8th  of  May, 
they  had  another  interview  with  the  king 
at  the  palace,  and  implored  him,  in  the 
nanie  of  the  people,  not  to  issue  this  order. 
They  represented  to  him  that  it  oould 
not  fail  to  involve  the  country  in  civil 
war;  they  used  every  argument  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose ;  Bainikaro, 
the  commander  of  the  forces,  and  others 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  entreat- 
ed him  to  desist.  Argument  serves  only 
to  confirm  a  madman  in  his  purpose; 
liakoto  Radama  had  ceased  to  be  amena- 
ble to  reason.  It  is  said  that  one  moment 
he  seemed  to  hesitate,  nay,  that  he  was 
about  to  yield,  when  some  bold  expression 
used  by  one  of  the  courtiers  confirmed 
him  in  his  purpose.  He  started  to  his 
feet,  and  declared  that  the  order  should 
be  issued.  The  minister  made  a  last  ap- 
peal: 

*'  Do  you  say  before  all  these  witnesses 
that  if  any  man  is  going  to  fight  another 


with  fire-arms,  sword,  or  spear  you  will 
not  prevent  him,  and  that  if  he  kills  any 
one  he  shall  not  be  punished  ?'^ 

The  king,  who  had  probably  learned 
from  the  Duke  of  Imerina  that  such  was 
the  custom  in  many  civilized  nations,  re- 
plied :  "  I  agree  to  that," 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  the  minister,  "  we 
must  arm." 

An  retired  from  the  royal  presence; 
none  but  the  Menamaso  remamed  with 
the  king.    If  they  had  been  the  powerful 

garty  which  Mr,  Ellis  represents  them  to 
ave  been,  it  is  singular  that  they  should 
have  made  no  effort  to  defend  themselves. 
They  seem  to  have  accepted  their  fate 
with  that  passive  indifference  peculiar  to 
Orientals. 

For  a  few  hours  all  was  still,  but  this 
was  only  the  lull  that  precedes  the  storm. 
Bands  of  armed  men  marched  through 
the  streets  on  their  way  to  the  residence 
of  the  prime  minister;  crowds  of  women 
and  slaves,  carrying  their  most  valuable 
effects,  might  be  seen  issuing  from  the 
city.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  Sistera 
of  Charity,  and  the  English  consul,  for- 
merly a  teacher  of  Enghsh  in  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Bourbon,  found  an  asjrlum  at 
the  French  consulate.  The  English  mis- 
sionaries removed  before  dusk  to  the 
house  of  Dr.  Davidson,  which  overlooks 
Andokalo,  the  Piazza  of  the  capital.  Dur- 
ing the  night  about  six  thousand  of  the 
officers  and  chief  men  met  at  the  pre- 
mier's to  concert  measures  for  carrying 
out  the  coup  cTetat,  As  yet  no  proposal 
was  made  to  dethrone  or  assassinate  the 
king:  their  object  was  to  remove  him 
from  the  influence  of  the  Menamaso ;  and 
a  list  of  proscriptions,  containing  the 
names  of  Uiirty-three  of  these  dissolute 
voung  men,  was  drawn  up.  The  follow* 
ing  morning  a  last  appeal  was  made  to 
the  king,  but  he  refusect  to  recall  the  ob- 
noxious decree,  or  to  dismiss  his  favorites. 
On  this  some  two  thousand  armed  men 
took  possession  of  the  great  square,  and 
all  the  entrances  to  the  city  were  secured; 
orators  harangued  the  people,  and  excited 
them  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Menamaso, 
who  were  denounced  as  the  originators  of 
the  unpopular  measure.  When  the  pas* 
sions  of  the  populace  were  sufficiently  in- 
flamed they  marched  off  in  different  direc- 
tions in  search  of  the  objects  of  their  ven- 
geance, and  before  night  one  third  of  them 
were  found  and  put  to  death.  It  is  some- 
what singular  tnat  during  these  lawlA^A 
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proceedings  tbey  tried  to  make  it  appear 
that  they  were  acting  in  the  name  ot  the 
law,  A  slave  was  found  Ioadii\g  a  mus- 
ket, preparing,  no  doubt,  to  defend  his 
master;  no  violence  was  offered  to  him 
on  the  spot  because  his  name  was  not.  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  the  proscribed.  He 
was  seized,  and  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  conspirators,  who  ord.ered 
him  to  be  hanged.  Meanwhile  some  of 
the  Menamaso  had  contrived  to  escape, 
but  twelve  or  thirteen  found  an  asylum 
at  the  Stone  House,  where  the  king  had 
taken  refuge  with  his  family.  The  con- 
duct of  the  conspirators  showed  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities 
against  the  successor  of  Radama ;  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  infatuated  conduct, 
his  life  might  still  have  been  saved.  En- 
voys were  sent  to  the  palace,  who  de- 
manded, in  the  name  of  the  people,  the 
repeal  of  the  law  on  duelling,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  loyal  fiivontes.  The 
king  refused  to  yield  to  either  of  these 
demands.  It  is  said  that  the  envoys  re- 
turned seven  times,  and  were  dismissed 
with  the  same  unfavorable  answer.  At  the 
last  interview  the  king  said : 

"  Who  is  your  king  ?" 

"  We  have  no  other  king  but  you,"  was 
the  reply. 

"Very  well;  I,  your  king,  lick  your 
feet.  Grant  me  the  pardon  of  these  men. 
Alas !  there  has  been  blood  enough  shed. 
I  entreat  you  to  pardon  these  unhappy 
men.  They  shall  be  stripped  of  all  digni- 
ty and  power ;  they  shall  be  banished  for 
ever,  but  grant  me  their  pardon." 

The  deputies  retired  to  report  this  re- 
quest to  the  committee.  It  came  too 
late ;  nothing  but  the  blood  of  the  favor- 
ites would  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the 
people.  Bands  of  armed  men  marched 
agamst  the  palace.  On  their  way  they 
were  met  by  an  officer  from  the  queen 
bearing  aloft  the  royal  banner ;  they  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  respectfully  saluted 
this  emblem  of  royalty,  out  the  sight  of 
it  did  not  deter  them  from  their  purposes. 

Meanwhile  the  king  had  been  desert- 
ed by  all  save  the  queen,  who  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  and  a  few  soldiers 
who  refused  to  fire  upon  the  mob.  It 
was  now  his  turn  to  negotiate.  At  an 
interview  with  the  prime  minister  he  con- 
sented to  surrender  his  favorites  on  con- 
dition that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and  that  their  only  punishment  should  be 
perpetual  imprisonment.    The  committee 


of  the  conspirators  accepted  this  offer; 
but^  as  often  happens  in  popular  tumults, 
the  reins  of  power  had  shppcd  from  their 
hands.  They  could  no  longer  control  the 
angiy  passions  which  they  themselves  had 
evoked:  they  were  swept  along  by  the 
current.  They  refused  to  ratify  the  con- 
cessions which  had  been  made  in  their 
name;  and  when,  on  Monday  the  11th, 
the  Menamaso  appeared  in  the  square 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs, 
and  nearly  naked,  on  their  way  to  the 
spot  where  the  fetters  were  to  be  fixed  on 
their  limbs,  they  were  received  with  shouts 
of  execration  and  fierce  threats  of  ven- 
geance. As  yet,  however,  their  lives  were 
spared,  but  it  was  observed  that  the  royal 
palace  was  surrounded  with  troops,  and 
that  all  the  lower  pai't  of  the  city  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  soldiers  of  the  province  of 
Imerina. 

An  ominous  silence  prevailed  through- 
out the  night.  The  brief  and  unhappy 
reign  of  Radama  IL  was  about  to  be 
brought  to  a  close.  The  conspirators  felt 
that  their  only  safety  lay  in  the  death  of 
the  king,  and  he  died  by  their  hands  the 
following  morning.  The  royal  blood  of 
the  race  of  Radama  is  esteemed  sacred ; 
many  of  that  race  have  perished  by  vio- 
lence, but  their  blood  has  never  been  shed. 
The  unfortunate  king  was  strangled  by 
the  conspirators :  the  queen  remamed  by 
him  to  tne  last,  and  interceded  in  vain  for 
his  life.  At  ten  o'clock  it  was  rumored 
that  Radama  II.  was  no  more.  The  Mena- 
maso, the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes, 
were  also  put  to  death.  At  one  o'clock 
the  French  and  English  consuls  received 
the  following  message  from  the  Council : 
^^  The  guilty  persons  are  dead.  Rabodo  is 
Queen  of  Madagascar."  At  two  o'clock 
a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  announced  to 
the  people  that  the  widow  of  Radama  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  armed 
multitude  quietly  dispersed,  and  a  short 
proclamation,  which  aeceived  no  one,  was 
issued:  ^^The  kins,  inconsolable  for  the 
loss  of  his  friends,  has  perished  by  his  own 
hands."  This  announcement  was  receiv- 
ed in  silence,  perhaps  with  something  of 
remorse:  the  multitude  could  not  forget 
so  soon  that  the  slauehtered  prince  i>os- 
sessed  many  noble  and  generous  qualities, 
and  that  his  recent  accession  to  the  throne 
was  hailed  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Their 
vengeance  was  directed  against  the  guilty 
fiivoritea  who   had  contnved  to   escape. 
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Eyery  effort  was  made  to  discover  and 
punish  them. 

The  acceptance  of  the  throne  was  forced 
upon  the  queen.  On  the  forenoon  of  the 
18th  the  Council  proceeded  to  the  palace, 
and  submitted  to  ner  a  written  document 
embodying  the  prindples  on  which  the 
country  was  to  be  governed.  If  she  con- 
sented to  accept  uiis  new  constitution, 
the  throne  was  within  her  reach ;  but  if 
she  declined  it,  it  would  be  offered  to  an* 
other,  and  significant  hints  were  given  re- 
garding her  fate.  Few  would  have  hesi- 
tated in  such  a  dilemma.  After  receiving 
some  explanations,  she  gave  in  her  ad- 
herence to  the  new  form  of  |;ovemment, 
and  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution.  The 
nobles  then  said:  "We  also  bind  our- 
selves by  this  agreement.  If  we  break  it 
we  shall  be  guUty  of  treason,  and  if  you 
break  it  w6  shail  do  as  we  have  done 
now."  Few  words,  but  full  of  fearful 
significance  to  one  ^ose  murdered  hus- 
band was  yet  unburied.  The  new  consti- 
tution was  then  signed  by  the  queen,  and 
by  the  prime  minister  as  the  representa- 
tive  of  the  nation,  and  Rabodo  L  began 
to  reign. 

This  new  constitution  is  a  singular  doc- 
ument :  one  of  its  first  articles  is  that 
"her  majesty  shall  not  drink  intoxicat- 
ing liquors."  It  appears  that  this  restric- 
tion is  confined  to  the  sovereign :  it  would 
be  difficult  to  introduce  a  Maine  law 
among  a  race  whose  besetting  sin  is 
drunkenness.  Radama  I.  fell  a  victim  to 
this  vice;  Ranavda  Manjaka  had  a  consti- 
tution of  iron,  which  at  length  succumbed 
to  brandy;  Radama  II.  was  probably 
laboring  under  delirium  tremens  when 
he  invited  his  subjects  to  civil  war.  A 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Delastelle  in- 
troduced distilleries  for  the  manufiicture 
of  arrack  tvom  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane, 
which  grows  luxuriantly  in  this  tropical 
climate,  and  the  mother  of  Radama  II. 
encouraged  the  sale  of  this  fiery  liquid  as 
a  means  of  increasing  her  revenues.  This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  arrack-shops  in 
everv  tOMm  and  village,  and  before  her 
deatn  she  saw  her  finances  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  her  subjects  utterly  de- 
moralized. These  fiicts  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain how  it  was  that  Rabodo  I.  was 
bound  by  the  new  constitution  to  abstain 
from  those  stimulants  which  had  shorten- 
ed the  days  of  her  predecessors  on  the 
throne.  The  use  of  the  tannin  was  also 
abolished.    The  juice  of  this  tree  (Ibn- 


guina  Ven^fica)  is  a  deadly  poison,  and 
suspected  persons  were  conaemned  to 
drink  it :  it  they  died  they  were  pronoun- 
ced guilty:  if  they  survived  the  ordeal 
they  were  regarded  as  innocent.  It  was 
calculated  that  under  the  reign  of  Rana- 
vola  two  thousand  persons  perished  an- 
nually firom  this  cause  alone.  The  prepa- 
ration of  the  juice  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  priests,  who  had  thus  an  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  their  revenge  on  tne  na- 
tive Christians,  and  of  saving  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  wealthy  enough  to  bribe 
thenu  The  abolition  of  tins  cruel  and' 
meaningless  rite  is  assuredly  a  step  in  ad- 
vance, and  gives  a  favorable  impression  of 
the  enlightened  humanity  of  those  who  ef- 
fected it.  Liberty  of  worship  was  also 
conceded  at  all  places  throughout  the  isl* 
and,  except  the  little  village  of  Ambohi- 
manja,  where  the  former  queen  is  interred. 
This  exception,  doubtless,  originated  from 
that  feelmg  of  reverence  bordering  on  re- 
ligious worship  with  which  the  dust  of 
their  departed  kin^s  is  regarded.  It  is 
reported  that  an  insult  offered  to  the 
manes  of  Ranavola  hastened  on  the  revo- 
lution. Two  Christian  missionaries  had 
been  sent  to  preach  to  the  natives  of  the 
village  where  her  tomb  is.  The  local  au- 
thorities, from  a  feeling  of  respect  for  her 
memory,  refused  to  allow  them  to  instimct 
the  inhabitants  in  the  doctrines  of  that  re- 
ligion which  she  had  tried  to  suppress. 
The  missionaries  complained  to  Radama, 
who  commanded  the  local  officials  to  be 
degraded.  This  act  excited  the  jealousy 
ana  hatred  of  all  who  adhered  to  the  an- 
cient idolatrjr,  and  oontributed,  with  other 
causes,  to  his  removal  firom  the  throne. 
Another  article  of  the  constitution  de- 
serves some  passing  notice.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  no  person  is  to  be  put  to 
death  for  any  offense  by  the  word  of 
the  sovereign  alone,  and  no  one  is  to 
be  sentenced  to  death  till  twelve  men 
have  declared  such  persons  to  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  to  which  the  law  awar<k 
the  punishment  of  death.  This  meas- 
ure was  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
prime  minister,  who  was  educated  in 
England.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  English  institution 
of  trial  by  jury  will  be  attended  with 
more  success  in  Madagascar  than  in  the 
neighboring  island  of  Mauritius,  where 
the  jurymen  have  sometimes  recourse  to 
strange  expedients  in  order  to  decide  the 
fate  of  prisoners  at  the  bar. 
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It  is  an  old  sayinff  that  extremes  toaoh. 
There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  French  revolution  of  1848  and 
the  Malagachj  revolution  of  1863.  Both 
revolntions  were  attended  with  little 
bloodshed,  and  had  the  same  objects  in 
view.  One  of  them  has  failed  in  that  ob- 
jecty  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
more  stringent  rule  than  that  of  Louis 
Philippe.  It  would  be  premature  to  spec- 
idate  regarding  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  other :  as  yet  we  have  seen  only  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  The  sceptre  of 
*  power  may  soon  drop  from  the  hands  of 
the  feeble  woman  who  has  now  been  forced 
to  seat  herself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Radamas :  a  new  dynasty  ma^  be  estab- 
lished, and  a  new  order  of  thmgs  intro- 
duced. A  few  short  months  ago  Rakoto 
Radama  was  spoken  of  by  the  missiona- 


ries as  a  convert  to  their  religion :  on  him 

all  their  hopes  were  centered;  on  his  fate 
the  future  of  the  country  depended :  and 
now  ihey  have  learned  to  speak  of  his 
death  with  cheerful  resignation,  as  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  occurred  under 
the  circumstances.  We  have  no  wish  to 
disturb  this  tone  of  self-congratulation, 
this  rejoidng  over  the  death  of  one  who, 
by  their  own  confession,  had  once  many 
noble  and  estimable  qualities;  but  we 
would  remind  them  of  the  past  history  of 
the  country,  and  advise  them  not  to  be 
too  sanguine  regarding  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  a  revolution  which  has  placed 
a  woman  on  the  throne,  and  caused  the 
death  of  one  who,  so  long  as  he  retain- 
ed his  reason,  was  their  best  friend  and 
patron.  P.  C.  B. 


Vrom   the   London   leloetie. 
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With  all  Dr.  Latham's  knowledge  of 
ethnological  science,  we  really  despair  of 
obtaining  from  him  any  one  work  upon 
the  subject  which  will  permit  us  to  re- 
gard him  as  occupying  the  same  impor- 
tant position  as  that  occupied  by  Dr. 
Pritchard.    Dr.  Latham  is,  perhaps,  our 
greatest  and  most  enthusiastic  living  eth- 
nologist.   His  works,  if  gathered  together, 
woum  crowd  a  tolerably  sized  shelf  in  a 
library;   but  he  repeats  himself  so  fre- 
quently, his  writing  and  even  his  specu- 
lations, are  so  broken  and  fraffmentary,  j 
that  a  reader  must  be  a  devoted  lover  of 
the  science  to  peruse  them  with  much  in- 
terest.   Pertinaciouslv  adhering  to  a  kind 
of  lexical  formula  in  bis  mode  of  stating 
his  facts  and  inferences,  the  style  and 
structure  of  his  books  are  yet  strangely 
wanting  in  symmetry  and  arrangement; 
a  truly  valuable  service  would  be  rendered 


•  The  NtOiMameB  o/£tovpe.  By  K  O.  Latham, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  eto.  In  two  toIb.  London : 
W.  H.  Allen  k  Go. 

The  Races  of  the  Old  World ;  a  Manuai  of  E0in6U 
ogy.  By  Cbaklks  A.  Bkaob,  notlior  of  Eom/t  lAfe 
m  OcrtMny;  XtcirmMk.    London:  JohnMnnrnj. 


to  ethnology  if  all  his  writings  could  be 
condensed  and  arranged  into  some  such 
work  as  the  noble  book  of  Dr.  Pritchard ; 
but  we  question  whether   Dr.  LaUiam 
himself  could  perform  this  task :  he  is  a 
most  important  writer;  his  soul  is  thor- 
oughly in  his  science ;  he  is  invaluable  for 
the  suggestions  and  hints  he  offers  and 
for  the  shrewd  distinctions  he  draws; 
meantime,  he  is  often  provokingly  hair- 
splitting, and  carries    logical  formulary 
and  analysis  to  a  degree  frequently  b^ 
yond  patience ;  and  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  teU  what  is  the  intention  of  much 
of  the  discussion.    Reading  his  books  is 
like  taking  a  walk  with  a  weUinformed 
companion ;   we  don't  know  where  he  is 
taking  us,  but  we  are  thankful  for  the  nu- 
merous fine  views  he  opens  out  to  us,  and 
the  lovely  pebbles,  or  stones,  fossils,  or 
shells,  he  picks  up  for  us  on  the  way.    In 
the  two  volumes  before  us  we  have  an- 
other contribution,  full  of  every  variety  of 
leaminff  bearing  upon  the  subject ;  full  of 
much  that  is  both  interesting  and  curious, 
and  which  readers  in  this  department  will 
torn  over  with  feelings  of  pleasure;  but 
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open  also  to  all  the  graver  ezoeptioos  we 
have  mentioned.  The  price  of  the  hook 
is  high,  and  to  those  whose  pockets  are 
not  of  the  deepest,  or  best  furnished,  it  is 
somewhat  tantalizing  to  find  how  much 
of  it,  in  fact,  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  La- 
tham's previous  writings  —  ITie  Mhnol- 
<^  of  ^Europe  ;  Descriptive  Mknologt/j 
etc.  Thinking  so  highly  of  Dr.  Latham 
as  we  do,  and  feeling  also  so  erateful  as 
we  do  to  him  for  his  great  quiuifications, 
and  great  services  to  this  new  and  most 
entertaining,  and,  in  some  respects,  most 
snblime  of  studies,  we  wish  he  would 
affix  his  name  to  some  work  really  worthy 
of  himself.  His  refinements  are, some- 
times most  fastidious,  and  worthy  of  the 
most  German  of  Germans ;  but  we  are  al- 
ways willing  to  receive  a  score  of  these, 
for  the  great  value  and  insight  of  one. 
His  aphorisms  are  frequently  very  sugges- 
tive ;  while  true  also  to  the  method  in  which 
he  works,  he  frecjuentlv  drifts  into  his 
books  material  with  wnich  we  are  well 
acquainted,  and  which  calls  the  mind 
away  from  the  path  of  his  own  argument; 
thus,  we  have  described  the  Nationalities 
of  Europe.  The  interest  of  the  work  will 
be  found  principally  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  from  the  ethnolo- 
gist's stand-point ;  and  no  such  book, 
surely,  should  be  published  without  a 
map.  An  ethnological  map  of  Europe 
would  have  been  a  real  ennanoement  of 
the  value  of  the  volumes ;  and  perhaps 
the  construction  of  it  might  have  given  to 
the  author  a  frame- work  of  system,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  we  desiderate  in  his  vol- 
umes. As  it  is,  we  must  describe  them, 
valuable  as  they  are,  as  rather  an  index 
to  the  study  on  which  they  treat,  than  an 
essav. 

Mr.  Brace's  book  is  an  American  re- 
print ;  it  appears  to  be  admirably  com- 
piled, and  really  supplies  a  want.  The 
second  and  third-rate  classes  of  laborers 
in  ethnological  literature  seem  to  exist  in 
greater  abundance  among  our  American 
cousins  than  ourselves.  This  work  has 
no  claim  to  originality ;  it  is  a  well,  we 
should  say,  judiciously  executed  compila- 
tion ;  the  list  of  authorities  cited  is  most 
copious  and  useful  to  readers  in  this  de- 
partment ;  yet  there  are  several  works 
omitted  which  would,  we  believe,  if 
known  to  Mr.  Brace,  have  modified  some 
of  his  opinions.  The  work  is  not  free 
from  a  certain  pretentiousness  in  its  ap- 
pearance ;  but  we  believe  it  is  the  most 


compact  and  comprehensive  little  volnme 
of  a  popular  kind  on  this  subject,  and  in- 
cluding the  latest  pieces  of  information 
and  speculation  in  circulation  among  us. 

Sucti  works  as  these  remind  us  of  our 
own  interest  in  this  science — the  youngest, 
the  most  uninformed  and  nebulous,  but 
the  most  delightful.  What  questions  are 
involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  varie- 
ties of  the  races  of  men  1  What  do  we 
mean  by  varieties  ?  In  the  ethnological 
sense  are  there  three,  five,  or  a  hundred  ? 
Are  there  varieties  at  all,  other  than  those 
which  exist  in  a  kingdom  of  grasses,  or  a 
race  of  dogs?  Are  there,  or  are  there 
not,  impassable  barriers,  over  which  it  is 
impossible  for  one  race  to  pass  into  an- 
other? Have  we  magnified  the  differences, 
or  have  we  understated  them  ? 

The  reader  mav  perhaps  remember  a 
striking  passage  m  the  first  volume  of 
Dr.  Pritchard's  great  work.  "  If  a  per- 
son," says  that  patriarch  of  ethnologic 
studies,  ^^  previously  unaware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  diversities,  could  suddenly  be 
made  a  spectator  of  the  various  appear- 
ances which  the  tribes  of  men  display  in 
different  regions  of  the  earth,  it  can  not 
be  doubted  that  he  would  experience 
emotions  of  wonder  and  surprise.  If 
such  a  person,  for  example,  after  survey- 
ing some  brilliant  ceremony  or  court  pa- 
geant in  one  of  the  splendid  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, were  suddenly  carried  into  a  hamlet 
in  Negroland,  at  the  hour  when  the  sable 
tribes  recreate  themselves  with  dancing 
and  barbarous  music,  or  if  he  were  trans- 
ported to  the  saline  plains  over  which 
bald  and  tawny  Mongolians  roam,  differ- 
ing but  little  in  hue  from  the  yellow  soil 
of  their  steppes,  brightened  by  the  saffron 
flowers  of  the  iris  and  tulip ;  if  he  were 
placed  near  the  solitary  dens  of  the  Bush- 
men, where  the  lean  and  hungry  savage 
crouches  in  silence,  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
watching  with  fixed  eyes  the  birds  that 
enter  hia  pit-fall,  or  the  insects  and  rep- 
tiles which  chance  may  bring  within  his 
grasp ;  if  he  were  carried  into  the  midst 
of  an  Australian  forest,  where  the  squalid 
companions  of  kangaroos  may  be  seen 
crawling  in  procession,  in  imitation  of 
quadrupeds — would  the  spectator  of  such 
phenomena  imagine  the  different  groups 
he  had  surveyed  to  be  the  offspring  of  one 
family  ?  And  if  he  were  led  to  adopt 
that  opinion,  how  would  he  attempt  to 
account  for  the  striking  diversities  in  their 
aspect  and  manner  of  existence  ?" 
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These  are  the  questions  which  meet 
the  student,  and  which  all  his  inquiries 
are  intended  to  solve.  Can  man  be  the 
same?  Looking  at  the  varying  tribes, 
man  alone  of  all  living  animals  is  found  in 
every  climate — the  same  in  every  zone. 
Can  he  yet  be  the  same?  The  Esqui- 
maux, who  burrows  in  his  cave  of  north- 
em  ice  and  lives  through  his  round  of 
monotonous  being  on  the  blubber  of 
whales  and  sperm  oil,  and  seaFs  flesh ;  the 
luxurious  dweller  in  the  eastern  harem, 
reposing  on  his  rich  carpets  and  silks,  and 
cushions  of  down ;  the  Numidian,  who 
pursues  the  lion  through  the  desert ;  the 
wild  Bushman,  living  in  the  dens  and 
caves  of  the  African  wilderness,  feasting 
himself  on  nauseous  and  unsightly  reptiles, 
the  slug,  the  snail,  the  snake ;  the  delicate 
Hindoo,  who  fears  to  tread  upon  a 
worm ;  the  Moor  of  Ancient  Spain,  the 
founder  of  the  Alhambra ;  the  sharpener 
of  the  fine  Damascus  blade ;  the  fashioner 
of  the  rich  hanging  of  Damascus ;  or, 
limiting  our  investigations  to  Europe,  can 
all  these  be  one  ?  Could  we  pass  from 
the  thronging  crowds  of  one  of  our  most 
splendid  cities,  from  the  pomp  of  some 
great  procession,  to  the  region  of  the 
Laplander,  how  wide  the  difference ;  the 
difference  between  the  Hun  and  the 
Frenchman,  between  the  Iberic  Spaniard 
and  the  Austrian,  between  the  Pruss  and 
the  Italian  ;  how  great  the  difference  be- 
tween the  life  of  Faris  cafes  and  restau- 
rants, the  magic  of  the  Boulevards,  and 
the  life  of  the  Englishman  of  the  prov- 
inces, alive  and  active  to  know  the  whole 
life  of  his  land ;  the  difference  between 
the  Frenchman  with  a  flower  in  his  but- 
ton-hole, only  determined  for  a  dance  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  at  some  village 
feast,  and  the  simple  life  of  some  Ger- 
man village.  Is  this  difference  circum- 
stantial or  organic  ?  Is  it  arbitrary  or  is 
it  occasional  ? 

Again,  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
race  or  races  in  our  day  ?  Frequently, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  immense 
tribes  and  populations,  whose  existence 
even  had  not  been  dreamed  of,  have 
swept  forth  from  their  mountain  retreats, 
their  steppes,  forests,  and  across  their 
rivers,  and  have  broken  up  the  landmarks 
of  existing  civilizations — have  absorbed 
the  light  from  the  shrines  and  cities  they 
overwhelmed,  and  have  fbunded  orders 
of  empire  and  of  government,  of  life 
•and  of  law.    It  is  an  interesting  inquiry, 


and  the  ethnologist  undertakes  and  con* 
ducts  it,  whether  there  are  any  indications 
at  present  in  the  world  of  such  undevel- 
oped peoples  and  races.  Are  the  old  races, 
which  have  dominated  the  world  so  long, 
in  process  of  decay  or  extinction  ?  Can 
races  decay  and  become  extinct  ?  If  so, 
where  are  the  new  peoples  who  may  effect 
for  modem  civilization  what  the  vast  vari- 
eties of  the  Teutonic  people  effected  for 
the  old — ^their  execution  and  their  tomb  ? 
We  know  it  is  the  fashion  with  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  and  perhaps  with  the  Utilitarian 
school  in  general,  to  laugh  at  ail  such 
questions.  Political  economists  rarely 
care  for  the  problems  of  history,  and  sel- 
dom see-much  beyond  the  immediate  trans- 
actions and  bargains  of  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  the  ethnologist  inquires  whether 
the  distinctions  between  men  and  men 
result  altogether  from  their  separation 
by  mountain  chains  and  friths  and  seas ; 
whether  there  is  not  something  real  and 
individual,  although  even  that  individual- 
ity may  be  the  result  of  a  long  oourse  of 
peculiar  acclimatization  or  diet,  or  certain 
nappy  contingencies  of  hydrography,  fol- 
lowed by  certain  conveniences  for  educa- 
tion and  civilization,  at  last  creating  hu- 
man habit  and  character?  The  reader 
will  remember  and  feel  the  truth  of  a  very 
eloquent  passage  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr. 
Ambld's  *'  Thucydides,"  on  the  influence 
of  the  sea  on  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
^^  The  boundless  and  unmanageable  mass 
of  earth  presented  by  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  Africa  has  caused  those  parts  of 
the  world,  which  started  the  earliest  in 
the  race  of  civilization,  to  remain  almost 
at  the  point  from  whence  they  set  out ; 
while  Europe  and  America,  penetrated  by 
so  many  seas,  and  communicated  with 
them  by  so  many  rivers,  have  been  sub- 
dued to  the  uses  of  civilization,  and  have 
ministered  with  an  evergrowing  power  to 
their  children's  greatness.  Well  indeed 
might  the  policy  of  the  old  priest-nobles  of 
Egypt  and  India  endeavor  to  divert  their 
people  from  becoming  familiar  with  the 
sea,  and  represent  the  occupation  of  a  sea- 
man as  incompatible  with  the  purity  of 
the  highest  castes.  Well  might  the  Spar- 
tan aristocracy  dread  the  introduction  of 
foreign  manners,  and  complain  that  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners  would  corrupt 
their  citizens,  and  induce  them  to  forsake 
the  institutions  of  their  fathers.  Injus- 
tice and  ignorance  must  fall  if  the  light 
be  fairly  let  in  upon  them :  evil  can  only 
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be  fully  enjoyed  by  thos^  who  have  never 
tasted  good.  The  sea  deserves  to  be 
noted  by  the  old  atistocracies,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  the  mightiest  instrument  in 
the  civilization  of  mankind.  In  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  the  sky  is  covered  with 
clouds,  and  the  land  presents  one  cold, 
blank,  and  lifeless  surface  of  snow,  how 
refreshing  is  it  to  the  spirits  to  walk  upon 
the  shore,  and  to  enjoy  the  eternal  fresh- 
ness and  liveliness  of  the  ocean !  Even 
so  in  the  deepest  winter  of  the  human 
race,  when  the  earth  was  but  one  chilling 
expanse  of  inactivity,  life  was  stirring  in 
the  waters.  There  began  that  spirit 
whose  genial  influence  has  now  reached 
to  the  land,  has  broken  the  chains  of  win- 
ter, and  covered  the  face  of  the  earth 
with  beauty." 

^  The  relation  of  peculiar  ideas  to  dis- 
tinct races  is  also  a  remarkable  chapter  in 
this  study.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
ideas  change  the  character — the  whole 
aspect  and  destiny  of  a  race  :  they  put  it 
tinder  new  conditions,  new  activities  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  ethnologist  in- 
quires whether  all  races  possess  the 
power  to  receive  certain  ideas  ;  for  in- 
stance, whether  the  Eastern  and  Asiatic 
fatalists  possess  the  power  to  receive  the 
idea  of  moral  freedom,  involved  in  tiie 
highest  conception  of  Christianity  ?  He 
will  not  allow  such  questions  to  embar- 
rass him  long.  These  very  ideas,  so  dis- 
cussed, came  from  the  East ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  leading  thought 
of  Christianity  should  seem  to  be  more 
in  harmony  with  Teutonic  development 
than  with  Syrian  stoicism ;  thus  furnish- 
ing another  illustration  of  the  wonderful 
Providence,  which,  when  it  gave  to  the 
world  a  new  doctrine,  called  forth  a  new 
and  great  people  to  become  its  heralds 
and  apostles.  No  doubt  much  that  the 
ethnolo^st  suggests  and  discusses  appears 
to  be  of  a  hypothetical  character,  and  the 
supposition  that  there  should  be  any 
absolute  distinction  between  French  and 
English  ideas  may  only  excite  in  many 
minds  a  sneer  :  yet  so  it  certainly  seems, 
that  a  chiss  of  ideas  rules  a  race  in  one 
latitude  and  region  which  is  altogether  un- 
known and  incomprehensible  in  another. 
Celt  and  Saxon  are  terms  so  indefinite 
now,  except  to  those  who  have  traveled 
along  with  the  successive  items  of  eth- 
nological study,  that  to  distinguish  or 
classify  the  characteristics  of  each  race 
seems  perhaps  almost  impertinent.    Yet 


who  can  doubt,  who  reads  the  history  of 
the  two  peoples,  that  the  Celtic  mind  is 
sensuous,  materialistic,  and  crouching  to 
the  despotism  of  great  ideas  or  forms  ? 
While  the  Saxon — the  Teutonic— mind 
is  spiritual  and  contemplative,  it  is  the 
great  shadow-painter  of  Europe.  Appeals 
to  the  Celtic  mind  are  best  understood 
when  appealing  through  the  eye.  The 
Teutonic  mind  impresses  through  sound 
— sounds  make  pictures  to  the  eye.  All 
the  great  musicians  are  German,  and  if 
France  is  not  a  nation  of  great  painters, 
it  is  the  nation  of  the  very  biggest  of  big 
pictures.  Veneration  is  Teutonic — ad- 
miration, wonder,  is  Celtic.  The  Celtic 
mind  does  not  define  property ;  it  is  in 
its  action  communistic.  Politically,  it 
mechanizes,  and  exhibits  theories  and 
marvels,  and  is  the  cruciljle  of  Europe. 
The  Saxon  demands  freedom,  but  with 
order  and  law.  How  the  races  differ  in 
their  treatment  of  woman,  and  how  dif- 
ferent are  the  women  of  the  two  races  : 
is  this  all  arbitrary  ?  Surely  at  present 
they  exhibit  a  marked  distinction  of  ideas 
in  the  two  peoples  ;  and  the  ethnologist 
inquires  whether  this  is  due  to  external 
or  internal  influences,  to  some  primal  and 
distinctive  quality  of  race,  or  whether 
latitude,  climate,  isolation,  and  conse- 
quent diet,  have  created  a  peculiar  con- 
formation of  cranium,  peculiar  texture  of 
hair,  a  color  in  the  skin,  and  all  the  cir-, 
cumstances  of  facial  and  physiognomical 
conformation  of  lip,  nose,  cheek  bone,  and 
jaw  ?  We  know,  from  our  own  obser- 
vation, that  the  man  who  gives  himself  to 
animal  pursuits,  to  the  free  enjoyment  of 
the  chase,  and  the  thoughtless  and  rude 
indulgences  of  mere  animal  existence,  is 
remarkable  for  his  unfeeling  breadth  of 
jaw  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  refining, 
imaginative,  and  sensitive  nature  is  as 
remarkable  for  the  tapering  jaw.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  difference  ?  We  find 
it  to  exist  in  races.  We  break  open  the 
tombs  of  a  whole  continent  or  continents, 
and  we  distinguish  the  elder  and  the  later 
races  thus — the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered, the  men  of  the  strong  arm  who 
reared  great  earthworks  and  toltecs,  from 
the  men  who  wrote  poems  and  hiero- 
glyphs. To  what  are  these  distinctions 
traceable  ?  And  how  far  are  ideas  a 
property  inherent  in,  or  communicated 
to,  races  of  men? 

Now  if  these  inquiries  are  to  be  pur- 
sued   satisfactorily,    it   certainly   seems 
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that  they  mast  be  pursued  upon  a  field 
neither  too  wide  nor  too  narrow  ;  and  a 
field,  moreover,  where  the  inquirer  may 
have  not  only  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
races  of  all  degrees  of  development  in 
activity,  but  where  he  may  also  compare 
with  the  monuments  of  the  past  in  tombs, 
temples,  and  cities,  the  ancient  and 
modern  ideas  of  races.  Such  a  field 
Europe  seems  especially  to  present.  The 
world  is  too  large,  and  its  peoples  puzzle 
the  ethnologists  more  than  the  troops  and 
orreries  of  untracked  worlds,  as  they  rush 
across  the  disk  of  the  astronomer.  The 
chain  of  the  Caucasus  alone  would  fur- 
nish work  enough  for  a  large  staff  of  thor- 
oughly equipped  students.  And  what  of 
the  Indian  empire,  with  its  innumerable 
races  ? 

There  are  some  spots  on  the  globe  to 
which  attaches  an  especial  and  romantic 
interest ;  but  even  in  romantic  interest, 
the  AUophylian  peoples — a  term  created 
by  Dr.  ^ritchard  to  describe  the  earliest 
and  most  underlying  of  all  our  aborigines, 
of  our  islands  and  continent — would  not 
yield  even  to  the  mysterious  North  or 
South  American  Indian  and  people.  Dr. 
Latham,  therefore,  has  chosen  a  subject 
which  has  all  the  charm  of  highest  and 
most  attractive  fullness.  It  has  the  addi- 
tional charm  and  claim  that  its  topics  are 
associated  with  the  discussion  of  political 
problems  at  present  in  the  course  of  solu- 
tion on  the  great  continent  of  Europe. 
Ethnology  attempts  to  solve  the  questions 
of  the  archseolo^  of  humanity.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  said,  the  deeper  we  descend  into  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  the  higher  we  ascend 
into  the  archives  of  our  world.  It  is  so 
with  ethnology :  its  process  of  proof  is 
similar  to  that  of  geology ;  both  cut  the 
way  through  a  series  of  crusts  till  they 
reach  the  mrthest  and  most  primitive  cen- 
ter. It  is  eminently  a  process  of  proof 
in  harmony  with  Dr.  Wheweirs  known 
palffiontologioal  law,  that  a  judgment  is 
to  be  formed  not  from  circumferential 
phenomena,  but  from  the  central  type ; 
thus  we  have  to  tread  our  way  backward. 
Ethnology  is  full  of  mysteries — mvsteries 
which  not  only  perplex  but  whicn  awe  ; 
strange  people  rise  constantly  to  our 
notice  and  Knowledge,  with  ways  and 
usages  which  in  their  grotesqueness  and 
freedom  startle  us.  Who  were. the  Bol- 
gars — were  they  related  to  the  Fins? 
were  they  of  Mongol  race  ?  They  were 
an  interesting  people,  now  one  of  the  al* 


most  extinct  tribes  of  the  Volga ;  they 
venerated  serpents,  and  never  killed  them. 
The  howling  of  dogs  is  with  them  a  to- 
ken of  good  fortune.  A  house  struck  by 
lightning  is  accursed.  We  read  of  their 
women,  that  they  existed  in  greater  free- 
dom than  among  Tartars  or  Russians, 
bathed,  undressed,  and  unveiled  with  men, 
yet  licentiousness  was  severely  punished. 
They  hung  all  the  people  of  best  sense 
and  learning,  because  the  wise  and  learn- 
ed are  more  worthy  to  serve  God  than 
mankind.  Thus  we  find  the  principle  of 
Ostracism  as  among  the  Greeks ;  and  they 
had  an  inscription  on  their  coins :  "  Life 
is  a  moment,  that  has  been  given  to  us  to 
do  good."  These  are  the  characteristics  of 
this  ancient  and  mysterious  people. 

Who  are  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
rope ?  A  <|uestion  like  this  carries  us  far 
on  to  the  discovery  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  globe.  There  seem  to  be 
certain  etlmological  Isthmi,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  search  out  and  note  those 
races  or  fragments  of  peoples,  who  seem 
to  be  a  link  connecting  races  together; 
the  bridge  over  which  the  tribe  passed  into 
a  new  development.  There  are  certain 
patches  of  race,  which  seem  like  the  peaks 
of  high  mountains ;  their  ancestors  have 
all  been  submerged,  or  swept  away  by 
some  new  overflowing  stream  of  people, 
still  there  are  these  rare  and  thiDly  scat- 
tered clusters ;  but  even  as  the  rare  piece 
of  granite  over  which  we  walk  suggests 
to  us  the  time  when  granite  was  the  noor- 
ing  of  the  globe,  so  these  people  suggest 
the  thought  of  the  time  when  they  were 
the  one  population.  As  the  highest 
mountain  will  usually  be  found  to  be  the 
oldest  in  the  chain,  so  in  the  long  range 
of  ethnological  races,  peoples  rise  up  who 
furnish  our  minds  with  the  means  of  iden- 
tifying the  unity  of  the  race  from  differ- 
ent hemispheres.  The  Berber  appears  to 
be  one  of  those  ethnological  Isthmi  over 
which  races  have  passed  and  merged  into 
one  beyond,  or  rather  formed  one  new 
variety.  The  ethnologist  frequently  meets 
with  peoples  he  can  not  comprehend. 
Such  for  mstance  is  that  singular  Trans- 
caucasian  cluster,  the  Irons  or  Os^tes; 
they  perplex  us ;  we  know  not  whether 
to  assiffu  them  to  the  German  or  to  the 
Mon^^c  tribes.  Haxthausen  makes  na 
fiimiliar  with  them ;  and  in  their  wilder- 
ness dwellings  in  the  steppes,  it  seems  re- 
markable to  find  the  type  of  the  ancient 
German  mediteval  buildings.    They  have 
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so  many  usages  tmlike  the  peoples  of  the 
Caucasus,  brewing  from  barley  like  the 
Germans,  while  their  neighbors,  the  Cau- 
casians, do  not  even  know  that  there  is 
such  a  method  or  such  a  drink ;  they  work 
in  agriculture  with  the  plow  and  hoe ; 
they  take  off  their  cap  and  touch  it  in  Eu- 
ropean fashion,  as  a  remark  of  respect; 
they  never  call  themselves  Osettes,  they 
call  themselves  the  children  of  Iron  or 
Ironston.  There  they  are,  a  mystery, 
giving  hints  of  their  relation  to  regions 
far  removed.  Their  language  is  more 
nearly  related  to  Persian  than  to  German. 
They  are  probably  a  Persian  people,  who 
have  advanced  i^om  the  east;  nat,  as 
some  have  supposed  them,  a  wandering 
tribe  of  Goths  or  a  new  race  formed  by 
the  mingling  of  some  wandering  Goths 
with  the  Osettes.  They  are  a  curious 
ethnological  problem  ;  while  as  to  their 
language,  the  ethnologist  finds  cognate 
affinities  in  the  German,  Persian,  or  Ose- 
tian,  probably  sister  languages  from  the 
same  Indo-Germanic  stem. 

Such  is  the  Finnish  hypothesis.  The 
state  of  ethnological  knowledge  has  won- 
derfully changed  since  Dr.  Pritohard  sup- 
posed the  Fms  to  have  been  the  latest 
amongst  the  *great  nations  who  formed 
the  population  of  Europe.  This  impor- 
tant remark  led  to  the  establishment  in 
many  minds  of  an  hypothesis  exactly  op- 
posite, even  to  the  regarding  of  the  Fin, 
not  as  the  last,  but  as,  more  probably,  the 
first  of  those  great  waves  of  population 
which  swept  out  of  the  east  and  over- 
flowed the  continent ;  but  the  term  "  Fin  " 
ethnologically  includes  far  more  than  it 
first  implied. 

The  discussion  of  the  Finnish  hypo- 
thesis has  led  also  to  farther  elucidations 
of  the  great  importance  of,  indeed  the  in- 
destructible evidence,  arising  from  lan- 
guage, and  the  laws  of  language,  in  trac- 
mg  the  unity  of  races.  Thus  it  has  happen- 
ed that  a  people,  at  first  apj)arentlv  most 
slight  and  insignificant,  furnish  a  key  to 
the  possible  solution  of  some  of  the  dif 
ficnlties  connected  with  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe.  The  Fins  are  related  to 
the  Estonians,  to  the  large  Lithuanic 
family,  the  Laplanders.  They  are  indeed 
the  ancient  lotuns,  and  their  country 
the  mysterious  lotunheim.  The  word 
"Lappe"  seems  to  be  an  old  Finnish 
wora  signifying  the  last,  or  the  farthest. 
Both  Lappes  and  Fins  are  at  length  pro- 
claimed identical  in  origin.    They  open 


up  to  us  the  earliest  civilization  of  north- 
ern Europe.  Nor  is  the  country  of  the 
Finlander  without  memorials  and  monu- 
ments of  a  very  ancient  civilization. 
Giant  graves  are  found,  covered  with  im- 
mense stones,  in  which  have  been  found 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other 
metals,  and  .the  bones  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals; they  hold  traces  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  religious  development.  Vaina- 
moinen  was  their  god  of  music,  their 
Apollo.  Ilmarlnen  was  their  Vulcan,  and 
troops  of  gods,  fcttish  ffods,  burdened 
their  traditions.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Lithuanic  race  are  found  indica- 
tions of  a  once  powerful  people,  formi- 
dable warriors,  and  all  Lithuania  was 
once  Fin.  ^^  I  doubt,"  says  Dr.  Latham, 
*'  whether  there  is  a  single  acre  of  Lithu- 
ania which  was  not  originally  Fin."  The 
Lithuanian  fairy  tales,  and  legends,  and 
poetry,  carry  us  back  to  the  earliest 
times,  certainly,  of  our  era ;  they  are  the 
most  pagan  of  all  the  nations  of  civilized 
Europe;  their  superstitions  not  only  the 
most  numerous,  but  the  most  redolent 
of  heathenism.  There  are  no  saintly 
legends — no  Christian  sentiments.  There 
are  holy  wells  and  mysterious  proves, 
but  no  holy  character ;  nor  would  there 
seem  to  be  much  of  the  heroic  element ; 
no  stories  of  border  feuds  or  robber  chief- 
tains; the  tales  of  flax- dressers  and  forest- 
ers, of  simple,  village,  rural  loves,  and 
joys,  and  sorrows.  And  what  has  the 
ethnologist  made  out  of  all  this  investiga* 
tion,  in  which  he  links  together  Finkmd 
and  Courland;  Liefland  or  Livonia  all 
are  found  in  relationship.  That  which 
has  fiistoned  the  eyes  and  the  minds  of 
philologists  is,  that  among  these  people, 
of  all  people  in  the  world — among  Letts 
and  Lithuanians,  Estonians  and  Fins — 
has  been  found  the  ancient  literary  lan- 
guage of  India,  the  Sanscrit.  Thus  the 
various  discussions  arising  out  of  the  Fin- 
nish hypothesis  tend  in  a  convenient  de- 
gree to  illustrate  our  remark  above,  with 
reference  to  ethnologic  Isthmi.  Through 
the  Fins  and  the  various  congeners  of 
their  language  and  race  in  Europe,  we 
are  brought  most  unexpectedlv  face  to 
face  with  a  great  ethnographical  problem 
on  another  continent — a  language  of 
scarcely  any  importance,  literary,  politi- 
cal, or  commercial — a  language  spoken 
by  less  than  a  million  individuals,  limited 
to  the  fragments  of  a  province,  as  Dr. 
Pritchard,    with    that   astonishing    pre- 
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soience  in  suob  matters  which  hia  great 
work  displays,  says — "  is  strongly   allied 
to  the  classical   dialect  of  Hindustan ;" 
and  the   analysis  of  the  most  eminent 
philologist  has  now  established  the  sur- 
mise into  a  certainty.     No  doubt  such 
speculations  and  discoveries  give  a  rich 
and  abiding  interest  to  this  science,  and 
they  tend  also  to  bring  peoples  apparent^ 
ly  most  remote,  peoples  apparently  be- 
yond all  cousinship,  into  immediate  rela- 
tionship.   No  parts  of  the  world  are  so 
distant  but  that  theymay  illustrate  each 
other's  ethnology.  •  We  have  said,  some- 
times the  etlmologist  will  seem  to   be 
guilty  of  needless  refining,  but  nothing 
is  indifferent  to   him.     Dr.  Hooker,  in 
his  Himalayan  Journal^  says    he  saw 
in  Sikkim    a  child   playing  at  popgun. 
He  says,    ^^I    question    whether   the  fa 
miliar    toys    of   different    countries,    in 
their    identity,    is    accidental.      On    the 
plains    of  India,  I  have  seen  men,  for 
iiours  together,  flying  what  we   should 
call  children's  kites.    I  procured  a  Jew's 
harp  from  Thibet.     These  are  not  the 
amusements  of  savages,  but  of  a  half-civ- 
ilized people,  with  whom   we  have  had 
communication    from    the  earliest  ages. 
The  Lepchas  play  at  quoits,  using  slate 
for  the  purpose;  the  Highland  game  of 
'  putting;  the  stone,'  '  drawing  the  stone,' 
chess,  dice,  draughts,  punch,  hockey,  bat- 
tledore   an!    shuttlecock,   are  all    Indo- 
Chinese  or  Tartarian ;  and  no  one  familiar 
with  the  wonderful  instances  of  similarity 
between  monasteries,   ritual  ceremonies, 
attributes,  vestments,    and    other    para- 
phernalia of   the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,   can  fail   to  acknowledge    the 
importance  of  recording  the  most  trifiine 
analogies  in  the  young  as  well  as  the  old. ' 
Speaking  of  the  Iron,  or  Oact  people,  a 
remarkable  race  of  the  Russian  empire, 
Dr.  Latham  says : 

**  How  came  thcj  in  their  present  seats  ?  I 
know  of  no  writer  who  treats  tbem  as  aborig- 
inal to  tbc  soil ;  indeed,  a  detailed  account  of 
the  opinions  which  have  floated  about  con- 
cerning them,  would,  alone,  fill  a  volume. 
They  have  been  looked  upon  as  Medes,  as 
Mede  colonists  placed  in  Caucasus  by  Darius ; 
as  Alans ;  as  Medes  and  Alans  at  once.  Hax- 
thausen,  who  seems  to  have  approached 
them  with  a  strong  sense  of  their  foreign 
origin,  saw  numerous  small  details  in  which 
they  differed  from  their  neighbors,  and, 
as  he  thought,  approached  his  own  conntry- 
men.  They  9at  on  9U>oU  and  eAatrv,  a  foGt 
mfucay  mcUm  the  tpeeukuiom  of  the 


ethnological  traveler,  inetead  of  eitting  Turh- 
fashioTL  They  had  their  threshing-floor 
within  the  house.  They  made  cream  in  a 
way  of  their  own,  and  malted  barley.  They 
had  this,  that,  and  the  other  in  way  of  small 
diflerences,  and  every  thing  peculiar  was  held 
to  be  characteristic,  while  most  of  it  was  made 
to  be  Gterman.^^ 

These  are  the  points  of  interest  to  the 
ethnological  student — more  to  him  than  a 
coin  to  an  antiquary ;  they  are  hints  of 
the  origin  of  a  race  whose  birth  and  be- 
ing are  in  darkness.     In  one  of  his  elder 
volumes.  Dr.  Latham  has  started,  what 
we  must  confess    seemed  to  us  at  the 
time,  an  immensely  hyperbolical  paradox, 
namely,  that  of  supposing  an   European 
origin  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Indian  people. 
Paradox  is  eminently  the  vice  of  Dr.  La- 
tham, but  if  the  reader  have  a  taste  for 
this  kind  of  literary  spice — the  paradox — 
he  will  find  a  sufficiency  in  the  study  of 
ethnology.     Niebuhr  supposed  a  German 
origin  to  Etruscan  civilization,  while  Ja- 
kel  again  supposes  a  Teutonic  origin  to 
the  Latin  language ;  and  both  hypotheses 
have  had  their  defenders,  and  for  the  last 
especially  a  very  considerable  case  has 
been  made  out.*    The  volumes  immediate- 
ly before  us,  while  they  do  jiot  enter  into 
nor  mention  these   topics  and  theories, 
awaken  the  memory  of  them  in  the  minds 
of  those  to  whom  they  have  been  familiar. 
The  suspicion  that  inevitably  comes  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is,  that  the  appar- 
ent infinite  variety  of  races  is  resolvable 
much  more  readily  into  some  central  stem 
than  many  suppose.    Tried  by  the  tests 
of  modem  philology,  the  vast  numbera  of 
the  distinct  languages  of  the  earth  fade 
more  and  more  into  some  few  primal 
stocks  and  stems,  and  we  wait  with  inter- 
est for  further  elucidations  upon  a  mat- 
ter where  we  are  conscious  that  we  are 
still  only  on  the  border-land  of  observation 
and  discovery. 

But  this  is  indeed  a  lar^e  subject  when 
we  permit  ourselves  to  mdulge  in  such 
dreams.  One  thing  seems  increasing- 
ly certain,  that  "  the  classification  of  lan- 
guage is  the  classification  of  mankind," 
and  from  two  points  of  vision  ethnograph- 
ical relations  are  afiected  by  the  study ; 
the  first  is  the  very  obvious,  but  fre- 
auently  misleading,  etymolorical  or  word 
(verbal)  relation ;  the  second,  not  so  ob- 
vious, but  more  significant,  is  structure— 
grammar — ^the  true  architecture  of  the 

*  Quarterljf  Review,  vol  xxxvi.,  1881. 
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lan^aagel  Ordinary  readers  are  frequent- 
ly inclined  to  treat  with  a  measure  of 
contempt  such  speculations;  such,  for 
instance,  as  are  found  in  Mr.  Pocock's 
remarkable  work,  India  in  Greece,  He 
has  conceived — and  at  least  his  work 
is  startlingly  interesting — that  India  has 
written  its  history  ineffaceably  on  the 
venerable  forms  of  mountains,  seas, 
and  rivers.  He  thinks  he  has  demon- 
strated that  the  centaurs  were  not  myth- 
ical, that  the  Athenian  claim  to  the  sym- 
bol of  the  grasshopper  was  not  mythi- 
cal, that  the  Autochthons  were  not  mythi- 
cal, that  Cadmus  and  the  dragon's  teeth 
were  not  mythical ;  and  before  ao v  reader 
laughs  his  theory  to  scorn,  at  least  he 
should  read  his  book.  With  him  also, 
the  Greek  language  is  a  derivation  from 
the  Sanscrit;  the  language,  philosophy, 
and  religion  of  Greece,  her  rivers,  her 
mountains,  her  tribes,  her  mysteries,  are 
the  illustrations  of  ao  Indian  ancestry, 
and  only  modifications  of  the  great  Fin- 
nish hypothesis.  On  such  a  matter,  Mr. 
Pocock  shall  speak  for  himself;  he  says : 

"  Weinust,  then,  candidly  conclude,  that  any 
Greek  proeeu  of  etymology  for  eliminating 
positive  resvlte^  is  here  at  fault,  'Profound 
night,'  observes  Mannert,  *  rests  on  this  portion 
of  history:  a  single  gleam  of  light  alone 
pierces  the  darkness  which  envelops  it  On 
one  side  of  the  Pelas^,  many  tribes  of  the 
lUyrians  practiced  navigation,  as,  for  example, 
the  Phseacians  of  the  island  Scheria,  after- 
wards Corcyra.  At  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
existed  long-established  commercial  cities, 
and  artificial  canals  were  seen  at  an  early 
period.  Every  thing  seems  to  intimate  that, 
at  a  period  of  remote  antiquity,  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  were  inhabited  by  civilized  com- 
munities.' These  are  just  conclusions ;  but 
they  are  conclusions  not  resulting  from  any 
vague  system  of  etymological  interpretation. 
There  is  one  author^  to  whose  valuable  specu- 
lations, founded  on  a  rare  and  well-directed 
sagacity,  I  bear  a  willing  testimony.*  The 
evidences  through  which  I  have  gone,  based 
upon  authorities  totally  different  from  those 
of  the  learned  writer,  have  yet  produced  an 
Aggi^gi^te  amply  confirming  his  conjectural 
conclusions.  It  is  my  object,  however,  to  form 
that  chain  of  evidence  by  which  alone  the 
rational  mind  can  lay  hold  of  truth ;  and  in 
lieu  of  generalities  and  vague  suggestions,  to 
present  such  corroborative  proof  as  will  amount 
to  historical  fact.  But  before  we  take  another 
step  in  this  inquiry,  it  will  be  of  advantage 
first  to  probe  the  extent  of  our  own  ignorance, 
then  to  apply  a  remedy.    The  former  I  shall 

*  Ritter,  Die  VorhaUe  dar  SuropaUeher  VSlke. 


endeavor  to  effect  by  a  few  plain  propositions ; 

the  latter  will  be  found  in  the  process  adopted 
throughout  this  work. 

POSTULATES. 

1.  Let  it  be  g^ranted  that  the  names  g>ven  to 

mountains,  rivers,  and  towns  have  some 
meaning. 

2.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  language  of  the 

Name-givers  expreesed  that  meaning. 

3.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  language  of  the 

Name-givers  will  explain  that  meaning. 

Then, 

The  Greeks  dwelt  in  a  land  called  Greece. 

1.  They    named    mountains,    rivers,    tewns; 

which  names  had  a  meaning. 

2.  Their  language  expreseed  that  meaning. 

3.  Their  language  will  explain  that  meaning. 
If  their  language  will  not  explain  that  mean- 
ing, then  they,  the  Greeks,  did  not  give  those 
names,  but  some  other  nation,  spealung  some 
other  language ;  and  that  other  language  will 
tell  who  that  other  nation  was. 

Now, 

The  Names  given  are  Geographical. 
The  Name-givers, are  Historical. 

Hence, 

The  geography  and  history  of  a  country 
must  he  sought  either  in  the  language  of  the 
Name-givers  of  that  country^  or  in  a  transla- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  Mame-giters  of  that 
country. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  Grecian  geography. 

As  a  Greek,  let  me  translate  Btympha — ^I 
can  not.  Doclona  —  I  can  not.  Cambunii 
Montcs  —  I  can  not.  IlcUopes  —  I  can  not 
Aithices,  Bodon — I  can  not.  Ohaonia,  Cros 
siea,  Ithaca — I  can  not.  Phocls,  Locri,  Magne  - 
sia,  Thesprotia — I  can  not.  Corinthos,  Ossa, 
Acamania  —  I  can  not.  Arcadia,  Achaia, 
Bo^otia,  Elis,  Larissa — I  can  not. 

The  terminations  iotis  and  tis  (occurring 
four  times  in  the  province  of  Thessaly  only), 
I  can  not.  Mount  Tymphe,  Othrys,  Pharsalus, 
I  can  not.  What  then  can  I  do  ?  If  it  be 
said  that  certain  of  these  people  or  certain  of 
these  places  were  named  from  men,  called 
Chaonus,  Ithacus,  Magnes,  Thesprotus,  Cor- 
inthus,  Acaman,  Pharsalus,  BcBotus,  then, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  theee  names  ? 

Surely  an  Englishman  can  tell  the  meaning 
of  Smith,  Brown,  Wood,  John's-son,  Green, 
Black,  ete.,  and  though  Good,  Shepherd, 
Wiseman,  Lamb,  may  have  no  particle  or 
the  qualities  which  once  gave  these  titles, 
the  fact  can  not  be  done  away  with,  that  the 
names  are  English,  and  they  may  be  explained 
in  English.  A  similar  process  will  deal  with 
foreign  names  found  in  this  country — they 
'  must  of  course  be  sought  for  in  a  foreign  laa- 
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^age.  We  ars^  then,  ignorant^  1st  us  not  deny 
%t^  of  the  iimple  meaning  of  the  name  of  nearly 
every  place  in  Greece  ;  and  yet  wejlatter  our- 
eehes  that  we  wre  writing  what  we  call  Classical 
Geographies,  and  Grecian  Histories,  But  now 
mark  the  perilous  position  to  which  this  ad- 
mission will  reduce  us.  If  we,  through  either 
the  vanity  or  the  iterance  of  Greeks,  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  original  import  of  the 
geographical  nomenclature  of  Greece,  then  are 
we  equally  ignorant  of  the  history  of  that  pe- 
riod, if  our  Grecian  informants  have  not,  with 
historical  facts,  g^ven  us  the  full  value  of  his- 
torical names. 

What  I  have  now  to  show  is,  that  they  have 
given  us  those  names;  but  as  those  names 
have  no  signification  attached,  they  are  his- 
torically, as  the  earliest  map  of  Greece  is  geo- 
graphically, worthless ;  nay  more,  they  have 
led,  and  still  lead  us,  astray.  They  have  told 
us  of  Pelasgoi  and  Pelargoi,  and  forthwith 
our  literati  expend  their  energies  upon  prob- 
lems impossible  of  solution  with  the  feeble 
means  at  their  disposal.  They  attempt  to 
draw  from  the  Greek  language,  a  language  not 
in  existence  at  the  Feiasgian  settlement  of 
Bellas^  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Pelas- 
gians — a  process  similar  to  an  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  the  Saxons^  "by  the  sole  aid  of  the 
English  language. 

What  then,  having  confessed  our  ignorance 
of  men  and  tilings  in  the  olden  times  of  Greece, 
that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  Pelasgian  race — 
what  then  is  the  remedy  ?  Simply  to  refer  to 
the  Pelasgian,  instead  of  the  Greek  language, 
for  solid  information  in  lieu  of  fabulous  com- 
mentary. Is  that  language  still  in  existence  f 
It  is.  It  is  the  Sanscrit,  both  pure,  and  in  the 
Pali  dialect ;  sometimes  partaking  of  the  form 
and  substance  of  the  Cashmirean,  and  very 
often  of  the  structure  and  vocables  of  the  old 
Persian.'*'  But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  your 
proof  of  this  ?  My  proof  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  that  can  be  imagined ;  a  proof  geo- 
graphical and  historical ;  establishing  identity 
of  nomenclature  in  the  old  and  new  country 
of  the  Greek  settlers,  and  acquiring  the  pow- 
er, by  this  language,  of  restoring  to  plain 
common  sense  the  absurdities  of  the  whole 
circle  of  Greek  literature,  from  Hesiod  and  the 
Logographers  downwards.  Of  these,  ample 
evidences  will  be  given  as  I  proceed.  These 
are  large  claims;  but  not  inconsistent  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  I  shall  proceed  to  illus- 
trate these  propositions  by  geographical  evi- 
dence, beginning  with  an  account  of  the  posi- 
tive source  of  the  Pelasgi.** 

We  have  referred  slightly  to  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  study;  namely, 
that  freqaently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fins 
and  the  Lappea,  simtlarity  of  language  is 
associated  with  dissirailarity  of  physical 

•The  Thibstan  likswise  will  be  fooad  a  valuable 
aid. 


form.  The  study,  in  fact,  reobuatruots 
the  population  of  the  ethnographical  area, 
and  holds  a  lamp  over  the  various  areas 
of  connection  in  the  field  occupied  by  one 

freat  people.  Intrusive  populations  are 
iscovered  to  have  displaced  a  large  mass 
here  and  there ;  and  then  very  frequently 
we  find  with  the  like  people  at  the  ex- 
tremes a  people  altogether  unlike  in  the 
center.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
most  powerful  nations  are  the  most  bete* 
rogeneous ;  the  purest  populations  seem 
to  be  those  who  have  been  left  behind  or 
forgotten  in  the  strife  of  the  world ;  the 
Basques,  the  Lappes,  the  Poles,  the  Fris- 
ians, or  such  people  in  our  own  country  as 
the  Cornish  and  perhaps  the  Manx.  They 
have  been  placed  in  positions  unfavorable 
for  action  in  and  with  the  world,  and, 
therefore,  favorable  to  the  preservation  of 
their  own  character,  physiognomy,  and 
language.  Then,  sometimes,  comes  the 
occasion  when  tribes  of  the  same  race, 
separated  through  many  ages,  find  means 
to  assert  their  community  of  ideas,  and  thus 
is  proclaimed  political  unity.  In  some- 
thing like  this  the  great  modern  theory 
of  Panslavism  has  its  origin,  and  the  eth- 
nologist thinks  that  politicaJ  relationship 
is  much  more  affected  by  the  sentiment 
common  to  numbers  of  the  same  race, 
than  even  by  topographical  or  geographi- 
cal conditions.    Dr.  Latham  says : 

"  When  we  consider  how  small  is  the  number 
of  the  Basques,*  the  only  present  representa- 
tives of  the  great  Iberian  class,  and  that  their 
preservation  to  the  present  time  is  mainly  due 
to  the  accidental  circumstances  of  their  occu- 
pancy of  a  stronghold  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  new 
series  of  facts  is  suggested.  The  likelihood  of 
stocks  now  extinct  having  once  existed  pre- 
sents itself;  and  with  it,  a  fresh  question. 

The  same  suggestion  arises  when  we  look  at 
the  country  occupied  by  the  intrusive  families 
of  the  Osmanlis  and  the  Miyiars  of  Rumelia 

*  The  Basqaes  inhabit  three  proWnoes  in  Spain,  eizty 
miles  long  by  fifty  in  breadth,  and  nnmber  ahoot  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thoaaand  inhabitants.  We  once 
traveled  in  their  country — heard  their  language, 
and  brought  home  a  Basque  New  Testament  as  a 
curiosity,  which  we  doubt  if  a  man  in  the  United 
States  can  read  and  translate.  No  one  not  a  natiTe 
Basque,  we  were  told,  can  learn  the  language. 
The  fiMqncs  have  a  legend  ooaoeming  the  Pic  da- 
Midi,  one  of  the  highest  snow-dad  pealcs  of  the 
Ihrrenees,  which  we  faw  in  full  view  from  the  city 
of  Pau,  which  is,  that  Satan,  dcdring  to  learn 
the  Basque  language,  sat  for  six  months  on  this 
peak  listening  to  its  sounds,  and  In  his  couTulslTe 
eflbrts  to  pronounce  it  split  the  mountain  top  In 
twain ;  hence  the  namei  Pic  du-Mldl. — Enrroa  or 
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and  Hungary.  The  populations  here  are  com- 
paratiTely  new-comers;  yet  it  was  no  unin- 
habited tracts  that  they  appropriated.  Who 
was  there  before  them  ?  Perhaps  some  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  stocks  now  existing.  Per- 
haps a  wholly  difierent  family,  now  extinct. 

Again — the  displacements  effected  by  the 
different  European  populations,  one  with 
another,  have  been  enormous.  See  how  the 
Saxons  overran  England,  the  Bomans  Spain 
and  GauL  How  do  we  know  that  some  small 
stock  was  not  annihilated  here  7  History,  it 
may  be  said,  tells  us  the  contrary.  From  his- 
tory we  learn  that  all  the  ancient  Spaniards 
were  allied  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Basques,  all 
Gaul  to  those  of  the  Bretons,  all  England  to 
those  of  the  Welsh^  Granted.  But  what  does 
history  tell  us  about  BaVaria,  Styria,  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Po,  or  Ancient  Thrace  I  In  all  these 
,  parts  the  present  population  is  known  to  be 
recent,  and  the  older  known  next  to  not  at  all. 
The  reconatruetwn  of  the  original  populatioru 
o/iuch  areas  as  these  is  one  of  the  highest  prob- 
lems in  ethnology.  To  what  did  they  belong, 
an  existing  stock  more  widely  extended  than 
now,  or  a  fresh  stock  altogether  ? 

My  own  beli^  is  that  the  number  of  Eu- 
ropean stoehsfor  tohieh  there  is  an  amount  of 
evidence  suffleient  to  make  their  extinction  a 
reasonable  doctrine^  is  two — two  and  no  more; 
and>  even  with  these,  the  doctrine  of  their  ex-- 
tinction  is  only  reasonable, 

a.  The  old  Etruscans  are  the  first  of  these; 

h.  The  Pelasgi  the  second. 

Each  will  be  noticed  in  its  proper  place. 

I  have  used  the  word  extinction.  I  must 
now  qualify  it ;  reminding  the  reader  that  this 
very  qualification  introduces  a  new  and  diffi- 
cult subject.  Extinction  often  means  no  more 
than  the  abolition  of  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  ethnological  difference.  A  negro  mar- 
lie  a  white.  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or 
seventh  generation,  as  the  case  may  be,  his 
descendant  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
white  man.  Tet  the  negro  blood  is  not  ex- 
tinguished. It  exists,  though  in  a  small  pro- 
portion. 

Again,  a  Comishman  loses  his  native  lan- 
guage and  speaks  English  as  his  mother 
tongue.  Many  generations  before  he  did  this 
he  differed  from  the  Englishman  in  speech 
only.  Is  his  British  blood  extinguished? 
No.  The  chief  sign  of  it  has  been  lost.  That 
is  all. 

So  that— 

Stocks  may  intermix^  and — 

Stocks  may  lose  their  characteristics. 

Now  both  these  phenomena  are  eminently 
common  in  European  ethnology ;  and  this  is 
what  we  expect  from  history.  Two  popula- 
tions, the  Roman  and  the  German,  have  more 
than  doubled  their  original  areas.  Were  all 
the  old  inhabitants,  nuJe  and  female,  old  and 
young,  in  the  countries  that  they  appropriated, 
put  to  the  sword  ?  We  hope  and  believe  the 
contrary.    In  most  cases  we  know  they  were 
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not.  Sometimes  there  was  intermarriage 
This  produced  intermixture.  Sometimes  the 
language,  religion,  laws,  and  habits  of  the 
conquerors  were  adopted  by  the  conquered. 
This  was  a  loss  of  characteristics.  So  far 
greater  than  the  influences  of  all  the  other 
populations  of  Europe  have  been  those  of  the 
Germans  and  the  Romans,  (to  which,  for  the 
eastern  part  of  the  continent,  we  must  add  the 
Turks,)  that  for  nearly  half  Europe,  whenever 
the  question  will  be  one  of  great  mtermixture 
the  basis  will  be  Keltic,  Iberic,  or  Sarmatian 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  Romans  or  Germans 
for  the  source  of  the  superadded  elements."    . 

Hence,  from  observations  like  these, 
arises  the  difiloalty  of  generalizing  the 
races  into  varieties.  How  shall,  how 
can  the  division  be  made;  nearness  de- 
ceives, as  well  as  distance ;  what  are  the 
areas  between  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon ; 
the  Hindoo  and  the  Tartar ;  the  Polyne- 
sian and  the  Sonth  American  ?  Some  of 
those  races  which  seem  most  distant  from 
each  other  really  are  suspected,  by  com- 
petent observers,  to  be  very  near ;  there 
may  bo  great  nearness  in  latitude,  but 
great  distance  in  race;  and  great  near- 
ness in  race,  and  distance  m  latitude. 
All  the  present  divisions  of  ethnology  are 
idle ;  thev  do  not  express  facts.  In  illus- 
tration of  this,  we  may  inquire  if  British 
geology  includes  almost  every  variety  of 
strata,  how  many  varieties  of  human 
strata  are  here  ?  We  are  brought,  in  all 
these  studies,  to  the  review  of  the  disturb- 
ing forces  in  the  populations  of  past  ages, 
among  the  raoes  of  Europe.  The  Turk 
has  been  the  greatest  material  conqueror 
and  disturber  *'  of  things  physical,  by 
physical  force."  They  have  nad  no  effect 
upon  literature  or  art,  for  they  themselves 
have  had  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  their 
deeds  have  been  the  result  of  physical  and 
geographical  conditions.  Dr.  Latham  says, 
mdeed:  **It  is  no  fanciful  imagination  to 
say  that  the  areas  of  the  great  conquering 
nations  of  the  world  are  as  definitely 
bounded  by  certain  lines  of  latitude  as 
are  those  of  climate ;  and  that  such  areas 
^ve  us  zones  of  conquest  and  subjug^ 
tion  as  truly  as  the  temperate  or  mgid 
give  us  zones  of  dimate."  Sometimes  we 
uiink  ethnolo^sts  make  far  too  much  of 
this.  Dr.  Latham  says,  in  the  work  be- 
fore us :  "  If  the  unity  of  a  country  depend 
on  so  slight  a  question  as  that  or  the 
head-quarters  of  the  government,  it  is  a 
very  tottering  fabric;"  there  may  be 
great  unity  of  sentiment  in  the  ideas  of  a 
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people,  but  if  they  are  not  able  to  localize 
themselves  on  some  spot,  not  only  sacred 
by  tradition  but  convenient  for  communi- 
cation, the  ideas  and  sentiments  will  lack 
all  efficiency  and  almost  all  energy ;  and 
hence,  ethnology  may  be  not  inappropri- 
ately described  as  moral  geography.  The 
man  is  indeed  the  soul,  but  placed  in  the 
desert  of  Sahara,  or  in  the  Arctic  seas, 
even  the  soul  dwindles  and  pines,  and 
presently  almost  ceases  to  be  Known  as 
soul. 

Thus,  into  the  consideration  of  the 
varying  races  of  mankind,  comes  ;  the 
important  consideration  of  what  we 
may  call,  we  think,  not  inappropriately. 
Ethnological  Dynamics — the  inquiry  into 
those  forces,  and  the  relative  proportion 
of  them  which  have  effected  the  most 
considerable  changes  in  human  condi- 
tions and  character.  The  human  body 
la,  like  a  machine,  beneath  the  operation 
of  varying  powers ;  all  things  aoout  us 
influence  us :  hence  the  Laplander  is 
what  he  is  because  he  has  never  kept 
himself  in  the  degree  of  temperature 
necessary  for  the  development  of  physical 
life:  heneewe  notice  the  federal  action 
and  reaction  of  natural  and  civil  history 
upon  each  other ;  hence  the  variations 
of  physical  diaracter  are  the  cause  of 
the  variations  of  moral  history  ;  and  we 
can  not  long  disconnect  anthropology — 
which  is  the  history  of  man  as  the  anunal 
— ^from  ethnology,  which  is  the  history 
of  man  in  morsd  relations — his  costume, 
his  dwellings,  his  cities,  and  his  legisla- 
tions. Dr.  Knox,  indeed,  a  shrewd 
observer,  but  a  very  partial  and  intol- 
erant one,  maintains  that  external  cir- 
cumstances never  affect  the  human 
character.  He  maintains  that  man  is 
organically  divided  into  really  distinct 
races,  and  that  thus  the  varieties  can  not 
touch  each  other.  Ko  doubt,  in  some 
way,  all  things  press  on  man.  The 
ethnologist  has  to  consider  the  intensity 
of  the  dynamical  force.  In  man  physical 
changes  and  philological  changes  go  on 
at  different  rates ;  and  we  may  inquire 
into  the  change  of  a  body,  and  the 
change  of  a  language ;  and  it  would  per- 
haps be  possible  to  submit  the  very 
history  of  the  change  to  the  test  of  a 
diagram.  Consider  what  modifies  form, 
latitude,  climate,  food,  clothing ;  consider 
what  modifies  language,  changes  of  a 
moral  nature,  new  wants,  new  objects  of 
vision  and  of  thought ;  and  thus,  how 


easy  would  it  be  to  conceive  two  courses 
of  migration  producing  two  different 
draamical  forces.  Hence  we  have  :  a. 
The  organic  or  Maritime  elemerU — the 
neighborhood  of  seas  &nd  rivers.  We 
have  already  quoted  Dr.  Arnold's  words ; 
and  Julius  Hare  says  that  it  has  been  an 
essential  condition  in  the  civilization  of 
nations.  All  history  shows  Europe,  the 
most  imperial  quarter  of  the  globe,  lies 
in  the  closest  neighborhood  to  the  sea. 
Compare  its  miles  of  seaboard  with 
Africa  and  Asia:  thus  Greece  the  most 
noble  and  enterprising  of  the  ancient 
nations,    and    thus    England    the    most 

florious  of  the  nfedems.  b.  Then  we 
ave  the  Continental  element — the  region 
in  which  life  is  more  intense,  but  less 
plastic,  and  in  which  all  things  present  a 
more  wUd,  and  vivid,  and  luxuriant 
appearance,  c.  And  then  we  have  the 
Vlim^Uologic — whence  is  developed  the 
scenery,  and  the  body,  and  the  language, 
just  as  Italian  song  is  connected  with  Sie 
fuU  Italian  throat  and  mouth,  and  pro- 
nunciation and  words,  grow  greatly  out 
of  circumstances  favorable  to  respira- 
tion. Thus  it  has  been  said  that  Odys- 
seys  and  Iliads  are  the  inspiration  of  tbe 
sun — the  Edda  is  the  inspiration  of  the 
ice.  Nations  do  print  theinselves  in  their 
literature  very  obviously.  Poems  are  the 
types  of  mind,  >ut  they  are  all  impressed 
by  the  various  dimatologic  influences  of 
the  country  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. 

But  topics  like  these  call  up  a  long 
range  of  observations  and  inquiries  irn* 
possible  to  follow  now,  to  trace  back  the 
origins  of  the  various  peoples  of  Europe 
to  certain  mountain  chains,  the  local 
seats  of  their  original  existence.  A  poet- 
ical license  has  dealt  with  this  question, 
and  has  made  the  Caucasus  to  be  the  rev- 
erent home  of  the  first  fathers  of  our 
race.  Later  and  more  sober  thought  has 
assigned,  at  a  comparatively  late  period, 
the  beginning  of  the  human  race  to  a 
region  situated  in  some  wide  valleys 
abounding  with  vegetable  and  animal 
productions.  Traveling  back  in  har- 
mony with  Whewell's  Law,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  we  find  men  collected  in 
great  numbers,  not  on  the  high  and 
barren  tracts  of  the  earth,  but  on  the 
banks  and  estuaries  of  rivers,  affording 
secure  havens  on  the  sea,  and  the  means 
of  communication  with  inland  countries. 
But  all  these  questions  revolve  round 
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that  which  gives  to  them  intense  practical ' 
interest  and  importance.  We  have  said, 
some  paragraphs  back,  that  ideas  are  the 
property  of  races  ;  "  and  now,"  says  Dr. 
Latham,  ''  in  our  times,  nationality,  as 
Buoh,  has  become  a  definite  doctiine ; 
and  men  proclaim  themselves  Germans, 
or  Sclavonians,  not  so  much  on  the 
strength  of  any  specific  grievance,  as  on 
a  definite  consciousness  that  their  exist- 
ing relations  are  artificial  and  unnatural. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
moral  dynamical.,  element  in  race,  even 
superior  to  that  which  arises  from  either 
the  maritime,  the  continental,  or  climato- 
logical  element."  Dr.  Latham  has,  with 
his  large  knowledge,  attempted  sharply 
to  define  the  distinctions  of  peoples :  but 
with  all  its  value,  the  book  is  confused ; 
the  historic  incidents  are  all  important, 
as  giving  intimations  of  the  dispositions 
of  race  and  their  struggles  against  each 
other,  but  neither  the  dissertation  upon 
the  race,  nor  the  description  of  its 
history,  is  so  given  as  to  be  mteresting  to 
the  general  reader. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  live  in 
times  when  the  marks  and  impulses  of 
whole  races  have  asserted  themselves  very 
distinctly.  The  struggles  of  Schamyl  il- 
lustrate this ;  and  that  remarkable,  but 
comparatively  little  known,  phenomei^on 
of  modem  timei^  the  rise  of  Muridism ; 
of  which  indeed  Scharayl  was  the  warlike 
apostle  and  preacher.  The  great  collisions 
and  battles  of  Europe^  and  even  of  Asia, 
in  our  day  are  very  much  the  result  of 
race,  instincts,  and  distinctions.  Muridism 
with  all  its  consequences,  in  the  wild  feats 
of  its  apostle,  was  the  action  of  Moham- 
medan rationalism,  ending  in  Mohammed- 
an puritanism.  To  a  like  instinctive  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  traced  the  long  course  of 
Caucasian  wars ;  to  the  same  numan  ele- 
ments, the  struggles  in  Italy,  and  it  is  a 
frave  and  serious  question,  how  far  the 
ispositions  of  just  government  and  polit- 
ical equity  can  be  arranged  without  a 
knowledge  of,  and  conformity  to,  the  pri- 
mary wants  and  distinctions  of  peoples. 
We  wish  Dr.  Latham  had  with  greater 
firmness,  and  less  refinement,  attempted 
the  exposition  of  these  principles.  A  pas- 
sage in  the  prefhoe  oeals  so  fully  with 
this  matter,  that  we  may  quote  it.  He 
says: 

'^  1.  Of  race^  so  far  as  it  means  an  original 
and  inherent  difference  in  the  way  of  aaperior- 
ity  or  inferiority  between  one  aggregate  of 


human  beings  and  another,  I  know  nothing. 
I  take  things  as  I  find  them  now ;  and,  from 
the  present  state  of  things,  argue  backwards. 
I  come  to  no  beginning.  Indeed,  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  is  not  easily  understood. 
It  is  probable  that  no  two  writers  give  it  ex- 
actly the  same  meaning.  It  is  certain  that 
very  few  of  those  who  use  it  beg^  with  a  de- 
finition of  it.  By  some  authorities  ethnology 
is  called  the  science  of  races  ;  but  as  long  as 
the  meaning  of  the  main  term  itself  is  un- 
steady, the  definition  is  no  definition  at  all. 
The  word,  however,  is  one  which  the  present 
writer,  even  elsewhere,  has  rarely  had  recourse 
to.  He  has  avoided  it  when  he  can,  and  has 
done  well  enough,  in  numerous  works  on  eth- 
nological subjects,  without  it.  If  he  has  used 
it  occasionally,  he  does  so  inadvertently.  If 
an  original  (Mfference  mean  any  thing,  it 
means  a  difference  of  »pecie$.  If  there  can  be 
no  original  difference,  the  term  wurUty  is  suf- 
ficient. It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  go 
further  on  the  point.  Even  by  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  original  specific 
differences,  Europe  is  admitted  to  be  nearly 
homogeneous.  Such  being  the  case,  the  fact 
to  which  attention  is  drawn  is  this :  that  for 
nine  tenths  of  Europe  the  blood  can  be  proved 
to  have  become  mixed  within  the  historical 
period ;  and  for  two  thirds  of  the  remainder 
it  can  fairly  be  inferred  to  have  been  so  at 
the  period  not  very  long  before  it.  Different 
hreedt  (to  borrow  a  term  from  the  zoologists 
proper)  there  are.  Different  species  may  or 
may  not  exist.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
consider  this  question  when  the  naturalists 
have  agreed  as  to  what  the  term  species  may 
mean. 

^*  Other  generalizations  are  also  impugned. 
Able — ^very  able — ^men  have  written  about  the 
antagonism  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  fami- 
lies of  mankind.  But  what  if  the  Turks  have 
always  been  in  Europe  ?  What  if  countries 
so  far  west  as  Lower  Austria  and  Bavaria  were 
once,  to  a  great  extent,  Turk  ?  Reasons  for 
believing  that  this  was  really  the  case  are 
given  in  the  sequel. 

*^  Able  men,  too,  have  written  on  what  may. 
b^  called  the  missions  of  certain  populations, 
for  example,  the  Sclavonic.  The  Sclaves 
have  done  little  hitherto  in  history ;  therefore 
they  have  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  future. 
What  if  a  thousand  years  ago  they  had  done 
much  ?  What  if  half  Germany  be  Sclavonic  ? 
**  2.  That  more  than  one  nationality  is 
grievously  wronged  and  cruelly  oppressed  is 
assumed.  K  it  were  not  so,  wh^  write  a  book  ? 
But  it  is  one  thing  for  a  nation  which  was 
once  powerful  and  dominant,  and  which  treat- 
ed other  nations  lust  as,  at  the  present  moment, 
it  complains  of  being  treated  itself,  to  claim 
an  independent  recognition  for  itself;  another 
thinff  for  it  to  claim  the  restitution  of  its  old 
dominion  and  prerogative.  The  claim  that  it 
should  have  good  government,  self-govern? 
ment,  or,  at  least,  the  government  that  was 
promised  to  it  on  certain  occasions,  is  ve^llct 
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The  claim  that  it  should  regain  its  old  power 
of  goyemiBg  others  is  leas  so.  That  the  two 
may  coincide  is  true.  A  may  wish  to  be  in- 
corporated with  B,  just  as  decidedly  as  B 
yrishes  to  incoiporate  A.  But  the  vote  of  A 
must  be  taken  on  the  matter,  and,  by  no 
means,  be  determined  by  either  the  aspirations 
or  the  evidence  of  B. 

"*  Emancipate  usP  is  the  reasonable  cxy. 
^  Strengthen  us  by  the  incorporation  of  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  in  order  that  we  may  de- 
fend our  independence,'  is  an  unreasonable 
one. 

*'  The  thorough  recognition  of  this  difference 
has  made  me,  more  than  onoe,  follow  my  con- 
victions rather  than  my  impulses. 

"  Between  the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  the 
feeling  which  its  friends  call  a  spirit  of  reform, 
and  its  enemies  the  revolutionary  or  democratic 
impulse,  I  have  drawn  a  broad  distinction. 
The  most  homogeneous  nation  in  the  world 
may  be  revolutionary.  For  the  feeling  of  na- 
tionality a  national  antagonism  is  required. 
The  two  are  often  (in  most  cases  of  late,  they 
have  been  generally)  mixed  in  their  operation. 
In  all  such  cases  each  has  injured  the  other. 

**  By  means  of  this  confusion,  along  with 
the  undue  extension  of  old  claims,  incalculable 
injury  has  been  done  to  more  than  one  good 
cause.  And  it  will  continue  to  be  done.  It 
is  easy  for  a  writer  who  has  a  minimum  of 
either  national  or  political  grievances  to  lec- 
ture on  moderation  and  singleness  of  purpose. 
England  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  reason- 
able and  an  enlightened  country.  Yet  what 
Englishman  will  say  that,  under  the  conditions 
of  a  Pole,  a  Greek,  or  even  a  North  American, 
he  would  not  act  as  they  do  ? 

**  If  treaties  and  diplomacy  are  here  made 
light  of  in  the  followmg  pages — or  rather,  if 
they  are  ignored— it  is  not  because  the  writer 


thinks  them  useless.  They  act  as  checks. 
They  serve  as  ballast.  They  are  valuable  as 
landmarks.  They  are  part  and  oarcel  of  that 
complex  of  antecedents  which  form  the  opin- 
ions and  mould  the  feelings  of  the  generation 
that  lives  under  their  effects.  As  such,  they 
are  powers  in  determining  the  character  of 
sentmient.  But  here  they  cease  to  act  as 
forces.  The  only  real  forces  are  the  wills,  the 
sinews,  and  the  intelligence  of  so  many  actors 
under  such  or  such  circumstances.  Th^t  these 
should  be  regulated  by  a  certain  respect  for 
certain  antecedents  is  right  and  proper.  But 
if  they  are  not  so  regulated,  they  must  be 
taken  as  they  are.  They  are  the  only  efficient 
causes  that  history  recognizes.*' 

After  all,  we  greatly  fear  that  state- 
ments like  these,  and  perhaps  such  remarks 
as  we  may  have  ventured  to  indulge  in,  in 
this  paper,  may  perhaps  convey  the  idea 
of  a  variety  in  race  on  which  we  should  be 
far  from  a  disposition  to  insist.  That  a 
substantial  moral  variety  exists,  either  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere,  we  are  far  from 
thinkmg.  Man  is  one  and  the  same  in  his 
moral  natnre,  we  believe,  alike  in  the  arc* 
tic  and  tropic  climes.  The  difference  is 
very  wide,  we  know  in  our  own  country, 
between  John  Howard  and  Thurtell ;  be- 
tween Mrs.  Fry  and  Mrs.  Manning ;  be- 
tween a  Whitechapel  pickpocket  and  a 
ragged-school  teacher.  But  we  suppose 
few  doubt  that  there  is  a  substantial 
point  of  moral  unity  and  agreement,  al- 
though it  shows  itself  in  the  prerogative 
of  goodness  in  the  one,  and  only  in  a  sad 
prerogative  of  evil  in  the  other. 


From   Ohftlobers's   Journal. 
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'^  Thekb  18  something  in  human  affairs 
even  more  terrible  than  Death  itself— 
namely ,Disappcarance :  the  sudden  snatch- 
ing away  of  a  man  from  amidst  his  fellow 
creatures,  wbo  either  know  not  what  to 
think  of  the  matter,  or  who  have  a  score 
of  elucidations  to  offer,  not  one  of  which 
is  in  the  least  degree  satisiiM^torv.  Com- 
pared with  death,  indeed,  such  things  are 
uncommon,  yet,  probably,  there  are  few 
of  ray  elder  readers  within  whose  per- 


I  sonal  knowledge  sometlmig  of  thisnatare 
I  has  not  occarred.  At  all  events,  we 
have  all  read  of  such  things,  and  been 
affected  by  them  more  than  by  any  other 
species  of  narration,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  ghost-stories,  which  are 
scarcely  more  mysterious,  and  are  open 
to  objections  on  the  score  of  credibihty. 
How  strangely  that  episode  strikes  us,  m 
the  Life  of  Orifnaldiy  where  his  brother, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  comes  to 
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the  stage-door  of  the  theater  to  see  him, 
and  after  a  promise  of  meeting  him  that 
night  at  supper,  disappears  thenceforth 
and  for  ever.  I  remember  Jittle  of  the 
book  besides  that  incident,  ^hich  stands 
out  with  strange  distinctness  among  the 
Clown's  reverses  and  successes,  and  the 
poor  tinsel  of  theatrical  life. 

Even  >  about  inanimate  objects  that 
have  been  suddenly  removed  from  human 
ken,  there  hangs  some  interest,  as,  for 
instance,  about  the  Oreat  Seal  of  Eng- 
land, filched  flrom  Lord  Thurlow's  house  ^ 
in  Ormond  street,  and  cast  into  nobodv 
knows  what  melting-pot — ^made  "gold- 
soup''  of  for  nobody  knows  whose  benefit ! 
I  don't  feel  nearly  so  interested  about 
that  Chancellor's  Seal  which  foolish 
James  II.  cast  into  the  Thames,  in  ma- 
licious hope  of  interruptiuj?  public  busi- 
ness, because  that  was  fished  up  and 
found. 

What  a  terrible  thing,  again,  is  a  lost 
ship  ;  how  much  worse  than  any  ship- 
wreck^  which  tells  its  own  tale  in  spars, 
and  fragments,  and  drowned  meh  cast  on 
shore !  A  ship  that  leaves  its  port,  and 
is  perhaps  "  spoken  with"  once  or  tVice, 
and  then  is  no  more  seen  or  heard  of; 
one,  that  not  only  never  reaches  its 
haven,  but  meets  with  we  know  not  what 
fate.  We  can  not  even  say  of  her  as  of 
that  great  ship,  which,  lying  on  a  calm 
day  in  front  of  a  populous  town,  suddenly 
heeled  over  and  went  to  the  bottom: 
"  Down  went  the  Royal  George,  with  all 
her  crew  complete."  She  mav  have  been 
blown  up,  for  all  that  we  know.  She 
may  have  been  borne  northward  by  sohie 
hitherto  unknown  current,  and  imprisoned 
in  adamantine  icebergs,  and  all  her  crew 
have  petrified.  She  may  have  been  carried 
to  the  tropics,  and  been  becalmed  for 
months,  and  rotted,  men  and  timbers  ;  or 
in  some  island  in  those  dark  purple 
spheres  of  sea,  her  people  and  their  pro- 
geny may  stiU  exist,  cut  off  for  ever  from 
old  associations,  familiar  faces,  and  home, 
with  her  planks  laid  in  the  coral  caves, 
never  more  to  bear  human  freight. 
What  a  shudder  still  comes  over  us 
when  we  remember  the  President ! 
What  a  weird  and  awful  mystery  lies 
^tiU  about  those  explorers  of  the  North, 
although  we  know  that  they  be  dead, 
and  mav  see  at  any  time  in  Greenwich 
Hospital  their  last  tokens.  There  is 
scarce  a  ghastlier  sight,  to  my  thinking, 
than  that  little  heap  of  tarnished  silver 


forks,  abandoned  in  those  far-away  icy 
solitudes.  What  despair  must  have  been 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  left  them 
there,  and  pushed  on,  God  alone  knows 
whither ! 

Of  all  the  evil  things  that  were  per- 
mitted in  the  Bad  Old  Times,  it  seems  to 
me  the  Press-gang  must  have  been  the 
worst.  Conceive  the  misery  that  it  must 
needs  have  caused  in  humble  homes  :  the 
bread-winner  suddenly  carried  off,  and 
the  wife  and  children  not  only  made  des- 
titute, but  harrowed  with  the  thought 
that  he  was  dead.  There  was  no  alacnty 
in  consolation  amon^  the  officers  of  his 
majesty's  tenders ;  the  kidnapped  wretch 
might  be  able  to  communicate  his  posi- 
tion, or  he  might  not.  A  state  of  thins^s 
less  endurable  than  even  the  recruiting  m 
Poland,  in  as  far  as  the  horror  of  what 
may  be  exceeds  the  pang  of  the  misfor- 
tune that  is. 

The  imagination  magnifies  the  unknown 
evil.  I  well  remember  the  state  into 
which  the  public  school  where  I  was  edu- 
cated was  thrown,  one  fine  morning,  by 
the  intelligence  that  Bilkins  major  had 
been  sent  away  in  the  night ;  had  been 
carried  ofiT  home,  or  elsewhere,  and  was 
never  more  to  return  to  pursue  his  classi- 
cal studies.  The  previous  day  he  had 
construed  his  Greek  with  his  usual  in- 
felicity ;  had  distinguished  himself  at  foot- 
ball as  much  as  ever;  had  added  the 
ordinary  amount  to  his  tick  at  the  pastry- 
cook's— and  yet,  behold  he  was  Gone! 
What  had  he  done  ?  What  hadhe  done, 
to  be  withdrawn  with  such  excessive 
suddenness  from  the  midst  of  his  fellow- 
sinners?  Not  even  Bilkins  minorj  his 
brother,  could  tell  us  that.  We  lingered 
about  in  knots  all  daj,  discussing  his  pos- 
sible crime  ;  and  if  it  was  the  object  of 
our  head-master  to  hush  matters  up  by 
this  secret  method  of  ejection,  that  object 
was  certainly  not  attained.  Even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  I  dare  not  say  how  long, 
a  certain  weird  and  appalling  mystery 
clings  to  Bilkins,  with  whom  I  have  no 
acquaintance,  but  whom  I  meet  going 
about  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  outward  appear- 
ance a  very  ordinary  barrister.  The 
particular  offense  that  caused  his  abrupt 
departure  from  school  was  never  known, 
although  it  must  surely  have  been  one  of 
those  which  we  imputed  to  him.  If  not, 
it  must  have  been  Original  Sin  indeed — 
pure  Bilkinsism. 

In  1728,  a  gentleman  named  Annesley 
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was  expected  by  his  friends  from  Rotter- 
dam, to  arrive  in  London  by  a  certain 
vessel,  in  which,  he  wrote,  he  had 
already  secured  a  berth.  On  his  non- 
appearance, a  search  was  instituted  among 
the^  shipping  in  the  Thames ;  the  craft 
which  he  had  described  was  boarded,  and 
the  captain  —  one  Philip  Roche  —  and 
crew  examined.  They  denied  all  know- 
ledge of  such  a  person.  There  was 
nothing  to  disprove  this  except  Mr.  An> 
nesley's  letter,  which  gave,  however, 
such  details  as  it  was  impossible  to  mis- 
take. Upon  a  representation  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  vessel  was  placed 
under  surveillance,  and  the  letters  sent 
by  the  suspected  persons  were  opened  on 
their  passage  through  the  post.  A  com* 
munication  from  Roche  to  his  wife  fur- 
nished the  clew  to  quite  a  labyrinth  of 
nautical  crime.  In  his  early  career,  this 
wretch  had  driven  a  tolerable  trade  by 
sinking  ships  which  he  had  previously 
insured  beyond  their  value  ;  but  having 
been  appointed  mate  to  a  trader  bound  for 
Cape  Breton,  he  had  mutinied  with  others 
of  the  crew,  and  thrown  the  captain  and 
half*a-dozen  sailors  overboard.  It  had 
then  been  his  intention  to  turn  pirate  in 
the  western  seas  ;  but  finding  his  provis- 
ions gettmg  short,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
put  back  to  Portsmouth,  where  he  painted 
the  vessel  afresh,  and  gave  her  a  ficti- 
tious name.  Then  he  traded — commenc- 
ing with  the  stolen  cargo — ^but  with  this 
hideous  addition  to  his  commercial  gains, 
that  he  was  ready  to  take  passengers, 
with  valuable  property,  to  any  port  they 
pleased ;  only  when  he  got  a  little  way 
out  to  sea,  be  drowned  them  ;  and  thus 
he  had  murdered  the  unsuspecting  Mr. 
Annesley.  For  this,  Roche  was  hanged 
at  Execution  Dock ;  but  before  that 
righteous  punishment  overtook  him,  what 
unimaginable  misery  must  such  a  monster 
have  caused  1  what  mysterious  woe  I  what 
fruitlesa  and  heart-sickening  hope ! 

A  still  more  curious  case,  but  without 
its  tragic  horror,  was  that  of  Mr.  Du* 
plex,  which  occurred  in  1787.  This  gen- 
tleman having  arjrived  from  Margate  by 
the  hoy  one  day,  had  taken  a  boat  in 
the  Thames;  to  be  set  on  shore  at  Tower 
Stairs  ;  this  was  boarded,  however,  by 
some  persons  calling  themselves  revenue- 
officers,  who  carried  him  and  his  port- 
manteau, on  pretence  of  examining  the 
latter,  on  board  a  sloop  lying  at  anchor. 
Mr.  Duplex  followed  his  property  down  to 


the  cabin,  when  presently,  upon  looking 
out  of  the  window,  he  found  himself 
opposite  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  was 
calmly  informed  that  he  was  going  out  to 
sea,  and  as  he  could  not  be  put  on  shore, 
had  better  make  himself  comfortable, 
Nobody  did  him  any  injury,  nor  even 
robbed  him  of  his  money ;  but  the  crew 
wore  his  best  shirts  and  other  fashionable 

farments  as  though  they  were  their  own, 
'or  three  months  be  was  constantly  con- 
fined in  the  cabin,  nor — ^although  he  could 
frequently  hear  the  sailors  leiiVe  and  re- 
turn to  the  ship,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
always  bringing  hampers  and  boxes  with 
them — ^had  he  Uie  least  idea  at  what  port 
it  was  touching,  or  even  on  what  coast  he 
wa^icruising.  He  was  fed,  like  his  cap- 
tors, upon  salt  beef  and  grog,  and  never 
made  to  work,  or  do  any  thing  unpleas^ 
ant.  At  length,  being  permitted  to 
come  on  deck,  he  found  the  sloop  to  be 
in  the  Bay  of  Beaumaris,  North  Wales  ; 
and  the  man  at  the  helm  telling  him  he 
might  go  on  board  a  fishing-smack  that 
lay  alongside,  he  did  so,  and  was  safely 
landed ;  and  so  ended  his  extraordinary 
advaiture.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Duplex, 
who  was  a  young  man  of  considerable 
property,  had  offered  a  large  reward  for 
nim,  d^  or  alive  ;  and  the  Thames  had 
been  dragged  for  his  body,  again  and 
again. 

Mysterious  as  is  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  our  fellow-creatures,  the 
mtei*est  is  considerably  intensified  when 
they  take  a  horse  and  cart  with  them. 
Yet  that  such  a  startling  phenomenon 
must  once  at  least  have  occurred,  rests 
upon  no  less  grave  an  authority  than  the 
Micf/clopcedia  JSrUanmica,  In  the  be> 
ginning  of  the  last  century,  as  the  curate 
of  SloDgarp,  in  the  Swedish  province  of 
Schonen,  was  engaged  with  some  of  his 
parishioners  in  digging  turf  in  a  drained 
marshy  soil,  they  came  upon  an  entire 
wagon  and  the  skeletons  of  a  man  and 
horses  several  feet  below  the  surfisice  of 
the  ground  1  If  the  place  had  been 
always  a  morass,  such  a  disappearance 
would  not  have  been  so  inexplicable  as  it 
doubtless  was  at  the  period  of  its  oocni^ 
rence.  There  was  once,  however,  a  lake 
upon  the  spot,  and  it  is  presumed  that,  iu 
attempting  to  cross  the  ice,  the  unfor- 
tunate carter  with  his  steeds  and  vehicle 
fell  suddenly  through,  and  were  swal- 
lowed up.  iff  as  was  likely,  it  was  on  the 
way  home  at  the  oondosion  of  the  day's 
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work,  the  whale  would  have  frozen  over 
before  the  morning,  and  absolutely  no 
trace  have  been  left  to  account  for  their 
disappearance.  The  explanation  was 
doubtless  supplied  by  Superstition,  for 
whom  a  finer  opportunity  can  surely  never 
have  occurred. 

Another  instance  of  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  a  horse  has  happened  within  very 
modern  times.  No  less  celebrated  an 
animal  than  ascertain  winner  of  the 
Derby  was,  immediately  after  that  great 
victory,  lost  for  ever  to  the  admiring  eyes 
of  men.  There  was  some  talk  of  his 
having  entered  a  Veterinary  College — ^to 
complete  his  education,  I  suppose ;  but 
such  a  course  could  only  be  paralleled  by 
a  Senior  Wrangler  being  sent  to  a  pre- 
paratory school  to  learn  arithmetic.  A 
darker  story  is  afloat,  that  the  noble 
animal  was  basely  murdered  on  account 
of  his  teeth ;  not,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
depriving  him  of  those  ornaments,  but  to 
prevent  their  revealing  the  fact,  that  he 
was  over  three  years  <dd — ^past  the  legal 
age  at  which  an  animal  is  permitted  to 
run  for  the  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf,  and 
Uierefore  not  entitled  to  the  honors — ^and 
emolument&--he  had  carried  off.  The 
favorite  for  the  Derby  of  this  very  year 
had  ^^  pitfalls"  dug  for  him,  so  that  he 
might  break  his  legs  in  his  morning 
gallop  ;"  but  even  that  atrocity  seems  less 
tremendous  than  the  secret  assassination 
to  which  the  finger  of  suspicion  points  in 
this  case.  There  has  been  nothing  like  it 
since  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

To  quit  horses,  and  return  to  humanity, 
however,  the  saddest  disappearance  of 
which  I  remember  ever  to  have  read  was 
that  of  a  Captain  Routh  of  the  Indian 
army,  who  came  home  on  leave  from  Cal- 
cutta, to  be  married  to  a  Miss  Ling  in 
Hertfordshire.  The  better  known  case  of 
Mr.  Gordier  in  Guernsey  affords  a  very 
close  parallel  to  it  in  many  respects  ;  but 
the  fate  of  that  latter  gentleman  was  dis- 
covered for  certain,  while  that  of  the 
Indian  officer  was  never  cleared  up, 
although  open  to  the  darkest  suspicion. 
Captain  Routh  arrived  at  Southampton, 
ana    was   identified  as   having  been  a 

Eissenger  by  the  coach  from  that  place  to 
ondon.  But  after  having  safely  accom- 
plished so  many  hundred  miles,  he  never 
attained  that  place,  such  a  little  way  off, 
where  his  bride  awaited  him.  He  neither 
came  nor  wrote.  She  read  his  name  in  the 
list  of    passengers  by  the  Europa,  and 


looked  for  him  hour  by  hour,  in  vain. 
What  excuses  must  not  her  love  have 
made  for  him!  How  she  must  have 
clung  to  one  frail  chance  after  another, 
until  her  last  hope  left  her !  How  in- 
finitelv  more  terrible  must  such  vague 
wretchedness  have  been  to  bear,  than  if 
she  had  known  him  to  have  been  struck 
down  by  the  &tal  sun-ray  of  Bengal,  or 
drowned  in  Indian  seas.  WTiere  was  he  ? 
What  could  have  become  of  him  ? 

This  voung  lady  had  a  cousin  of  the 
name  of  Penrhyn,  about  her  own  age,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  same  family, 
and,  although  much  attached  to  her,  had 
not  been  hitherto  considered  to  entertain 
towards  her  warmer  feelings  than  those 
of  kinship.  But  as  month  after  month, 
and  year  after  year,  went  by  without  tid- 
ings of  the  missing  bridegroom,  he  began 
to  court  her  as  a  lover.  She,  for  her  part, 
refused  to  listen  to  his  addresses,  but  her 
mother  favored  them;  and  plunged  in 
melancholy,  the  ^rl  did  not  take  the 
pains  to  repulse  him  which  probably  she 
would  otherwise  have  done.  She  accept- 
ed, or  at  least  she  did  not  reject,  a  ring  of 
his,  which  she  even  wore  on  her  finger ; 
but  whenever  he  spoke  to  her,  or  tender- 
ed her  any  service,  she  turned  from  him, 
with  something  like  loathing.  Whether 
this  was  remarked  upon  so  much  before 
the  following  circumstances  occurred,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn;  but  all 
who  knew  them  now  testify,  that  whereas 
in  earlier  days  she  had  taken  pleasure  in 
her  cousin^s  society,  it  seemed  to  become 
absolutely  hateful  to  her,  subsequent  to 
her  calamity. 

About  three  years  after  Captain  Routh's 
disappearance,  a  brother-officer  and  friend 
of  his,  one  Major  Brooks,  having  business 
in  England,  was  invited  into  Hertford- 
shire by  Mrs.  Ling,  at  the  urgent  request 
of  her  daughter.  So  far,  however,  from 
being  overcome  by  the  association  of  the 
major's  presence  with  her  lost  lover.  Miss 
Ling  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  hearing  him  talk  of  his 
missing  friend.  Mr.  Penrhyn  appears  to 
have  taken  this  in  some  dudgeon;  per- 
haps he  grew  apprehensive  that  a  present 
rival  might  be  even  more  fatal  to  his 
hopes  than  the  memory  of  an  absent  one ; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  two  gentlemen 
quarreled.  Mr.  Penrhyn — who  lived  in 
the  neighborhood  —  protested  that  he 
would  not  enter  the  house  during  the 
major's  stay,  and  remained  at  his  own 
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residence.  During  this  estrangement,  the 
conversation  between  Brooks  and  Miss 
Ling  had  Captain  Ronth  for  its  topic 
more  than  ever.  In  speaking  gf  the  ab- 
sence of  all  clew  to  what  had  become  of 
him,  the  major  observed :  '*  There  is  one 
thing  that  puzzles  me  almost  as  much  as 
the  loss  of  my  poor  friend  himself.  You 
say  that  his  luggage  was  found  at  the  inn 
where  the  coach  stopped  in  London  ?" 

"  It  was,"  said  the  lady.  "  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say  that  I  have  numberless  tokens 
of  his  dear  self." 

"  There  is  one  thing,  though,  which  I 
itonder  that  he  parted  with,"  pursued  the 
major,  '^  and  did  not  always  carry  about 
with  him,  as  he  promised  to  do.  I  was 
with  him  in  the  bazaar  at  Calcutta  when 
he  bought  for  you  that  twisted  ring  " — 

"  That  ring,"  cried  the  poor  girl,  "  that 
ring?"  and  with  a  frightful  shriek  she 
instantly  swooned  away. 

Iler  mother  came  running  in  to  know 
what  was  the  matter ;  Brooks  made  some 
evasive  explanation,  but,  while  she  was 
applying  restoratives,  inquired,  as  care- 
lessly as  he  could,  who  had  given  to  her 
daughter  that  beautiful  ring? 

"Oh,  Willy  Penrhyn,"  said  she.  "That 
IS  the  only  present,  poor  fellow,  he  could 
ever  get  Kachel  to  accept." 

Upon  this  Major  Brooks  went  straight 
to  Penrhyn^s  house,  but  was  denied  ad- 
mittance ;  whereupon  he  wrote  to  him 
the  following  letter : 

"  Sib  :  I  have  just  seen  a  ring  upon  the 
hand  of  the  betrothed  wife  of  mj  murder- 
ed friend,  Herbert  Routh ;  he  bought  it 
for  that  purpose  himseli^  but  you  have 


presented  it:  I  know  that  he  always 
wore  it  on  his  little  finger,  and  never 
parted  with  it  by 'any  chance.  I  demand, 
therefore,  to  know  by  what  means  yon 
became  possessed  of  it.  I  shall  require  to 
see  you  m  person  at  five  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, and  shall  take  no  denial. 

"  Jambs  Brooks." 
The  major  arrived  at  Mr.  Penrhyn's 
house  at  the  time  specified,  but  found  him 
a  dead  man.  He  had  taken  poison  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  above  letter ;  and  so, 
as  is  supposed,  departed  the  only  human 
being  that  could  have  unraveled  the  mys* 
tery  of  the  missino;  Captain  Routh.  Btill, 
it  is  barely  possible  that  he  may  not  have 
been  his  murderer  after  aU ;  if  he  were,  it 
was  surely  the  height  of  imprudence  to 
have  given  away  a  thing  so  easily  identic 
fied,  and  that  to  the  very  person  of  all 
others  from  whom  he  should  have  con- 
cealed it.  It  is  curious,  that  directly  we 
begin  to  suspect  the  commission  of  a  par- 
ticular crime,  however  dreadful,  and  seem 
to  recognize  the  ofibnder,  as  in  this  case, 
the  horror  of  the  matter  subsides.  But 
disappearance  is,  in  truth,  more  terrible 
than  death ;  nor  should  this  fact  be  over- 
looked by  the  opponents  of  puMio  excn- 
tions.  'iDiere  should,  of  course,  be  enough 
of  official  spectators  to  set  the  carrying- 
out  of  the  sentence  beyond  all  cavil ;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  a  wretch  fh>m  the 
living  world  —  his  disappearance  at  the 
jail-gate  forever  —  would  not  strike  a 
greater  terror  into  the  criminal  popula- 
tion, than  the  (present  brutal  exhibitions 
outside  of  Newgate. 


from   the   Dablla   UniTerslty   Magailne. 


NOTES  ON  ELOQUENCE-ORATORY. 


Thk  object  of  poetry,  whose  relation  is 
to  the  individual,  is  to  delight,  refine,  en- 
noble. The  object  of  oratory,  whose  re- 
lation is  to  the  aggregate,  is  to  render 
the  minds  of  an  audience  unanimous  for 
purposes  whose  end  is  action.  The  tragic 
poet  works  on  the  passions  by  scene, 


character,  thought,  and  sentiment,  to  pu- 
rify, by  pity  and  terror,  the  souls  of  a  itful- 
titude ;  the  orator  to  unify  them  with  his 
own  by  conviction  and  excitation,  for  a 
special  object  in  view.  An  audience 
leaving  the  theater  in  which  a  drama  of 
Sophocles  was  performed,  felt  themselves 
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inspired  with  the  thoughts  and  concep- 
tions of  the  poet,  and  so  raised  to  the  dig- 
nified standard  of  his  nature  and  intellect ; 
bat  the  beneficial  effect  thus  produced 
became  manifested — difiused  over  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  their  lives.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  quitting  the  theater  in  which 
Demosthenes  thundered  •  against  Philip, 
intelligently  electrified  by  his  will,  asso- 
ciate, unite,  arm,  and  march  against  the 
invader,  aiiimated  with  an  ardor  arising 
from  the  unanimity  of  interests  produced 
by  the  address.  From  many  circum- 
stances connected  with  ancient  institu- 
tions and  life  generally,  the  study  and 
practice  of  oratory  was  more  necessary 
than  in  epochs  of  more  complex  civUiza- 
tion — Whence  ancient  eloquence  is  more 
artistic  than  modem.  The  oral  educa- 
tional system  pursued  in  Greece  was 
specially  suited  to  produce  a  breed  of 
orators.  In  the  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
also,  before  journalism,  and  while  codes 
of  lHw  were  comparatively  simple,  the 
orator  was  the  most  important  political 
power  in  the  state ;  in  the  senate  as  at  the 
oar,  every  politick  and  civil  result  de- 
pended upon  the  art  with  which  he  mas- 
tered and  impelled  the  minda  of  audience 
or  judge — Whence  the  rules  which  Quintil- 
ian  lays  down  for  gaining  a  control  over 
the  passions  of  not  deliberative  only  but 
judicial  authorities.  The  Bomans,  says 
Cicero,  cultivated  two  arts — ^that  of  war 
and  that  of  oratory — and  their  greatness 
is  attributable  to  their  union.  While 
they  became  masters  of  the  world  b  v  war, 
the  art  of  oratory  was  essential  to  all  their 
leading  men,  who  gained  power  by  the 
defense  of  clients,  triumphs  in  civil  con- 
tests, and  to  the  general,  to  enable  him  to 
animate  his  soldiers  before  engaging  in 
battie.  The  Grecian  states,  and  Koman 
also,  continually  convulsed  in  popular  agi- 
tations and  party  conflicts,  presented  the 
natural  area  for  the  growth  of  the  highest 
species  of  eloquence,  and  when  the  one 
was  conquered  and  the  other  imperialized, 
the  art  declined  respectively  in  both. 
From  the  accounts  which  have  descended 
to  us  of  the  effects  produced  by  rhetorical 
methods,  by  the  music  of  periods,  etc., 
and  of  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  elocu- 
tion, we  gam  some  idea  of  the  great  dif- 
ference between  ancient  and  modem  au- 
diences; in  Greece  and  Rome  a  great 
speech  was  a  ^eat  dramatic  politico- 
national  event — ^it  was  at  once  an  mspired 
element  of  persuasion  and  a  piece  of  music 


and  acting.  The  writer  of  the  dialogue 
on  the  "  Corruption  of  Eloquence,"  (it  is 
ascribed  to  Tacitus,  but  its  style,  unlike 
that  of  the  historian,  brief  and  nerVous, 
resembles 'more  the  copious  dignity  of  a 
follower  of  Cicero,)  places  the  orator  at 
the  head  of  the  social  body.  "  Look,"  he 
says,  ^^  through  the  circle  of  the  fine  arts, 
survey  the  whole  compass  of  the  sciences, 
and  tell  me  in  what  branch  can  the  pro- 
fessors acquire  a  name  to  vie  with  the 
celebrity  of  a  great  and  powerful  orator. 
His  fame  does  not  depend  on  the  opinion 
of  thinking  men,  who  attend  business  and 
watch  the  administration  of  affairs ;  he  is 
applauded  by  the  youth  of  Rome — ^by  aU 
who  hope  to  rise  by  honorable  means. 
The  eminent  orator  is  the  model  which 
every  parent  recommendB  to  his  children. 
£ven  the  common  people  stand  and  gaze 
as  he  passes  by ;  they  pronounce  his  name 
with  pleasure,  and  point  to  him  as  the 
object  of  their  admiration.  The  provinces 
resound  with  his  praise.  The  strangers 
who  arrive  from  all  parts  have  heard  of 
his  genius ;  they  wish  to  behold  the  man ; 
and  their  curiosity  is  never  at  rest  till  they 
have  seen  his  person  and  perused  his 
countenance.  Foreign  nations  court  his 
friendship.  The  magistrates  setting  out 
for  their  provinces  make  it  their  business 
to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  popular 
speaker,  and  at  their  return  take  care  to 
renew  their  homage.  The  powerful  ora- 
tor has  no  occasion  to  solicit  preferment 
— ^the  offices  of  prsBtor  and*  consul  stand 
open  to  him — ^to  those  exalted  stations  he 
is  invited.  Even  in  the  rank  of  private 
citizen  his  share  of  power  is  considerable, 
since  his  authority  sways  at  once  the  sen- 
ate and  people." 

"Poeta  nasoitur,  orator  fit,"  an  old 
adaee,  is,  like  most  maxims,  but  a  half 
truth ;  for,  while  nature  and  genius  must 
form  the  basis  of  the  respective  characters, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  poet, 
however  gifted,  requires  as  much  self-cul- 
ture to  produce  great  poetry,  as  the  ora- 
tor incessant  study  and  practice  to  arrive 
at  the  loftiest  standard  of  eloquence.  If 
culture  alone  was  capable  of  making  ora- 
tors, ancient  and  modem  literature  would 
testify  the  fact;  and  we  should  have  as 
many  specimens  of  the  highest  species  of 
eloquence  as  we  have  of  poetry;  whereas 
the  rarity  of  oratorical  genius  thus  illus- 
trated proves  the  converse  of  the  proposi- 
tion. Greece  had  her  Homer  and  her 
three  dramatic  poets,  not  to  speak  of  her 
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many  lyrics,  whose  works  belong  to  the 
loftiest  regions  of  antique  genius  and  art, 
and  in  oratory  but  one  great  name,  De- 
mosthenes ;  for  as  to  Lycias,  Hyperides, 
^schiiles,  and  the  rest,  they  were  rather 
finished  rhetoricians  than  natural  powers 
of  eloquence.  In  the  Roman  temple  of 
fame  V  irgil  and  Cicero  occupy  the  loftiest 
correspondent  niches.  The  pulpit  and 
political  eloquence  of  France,  whose  Cel- 
tic genius  is  especially  oratorical,  with  the 
exception  of  Bossuet  and  Mirabeau,  is  as 
a  display  of  genius  inferior  to  her  dra- 
matic ;  but  the  greatest  contrast  is  to  be 
found  in  England,  in  which  country  no 
oratorical  genius,  from  the  days  of  Bacon 
and  Bolingbroke  downwards,  through 
epochs  of  revolution  and  senatorial  con- 
test, approximates  to  that  displayed  by 
Milton,  not  to  speak  of  Shakspeare.  From 
this  it  appears  evident,  that  not  only  are 
the  complexity  of  gifts  necessary  to  pro- 
duce great  oratory  rare,  but  that  peculiar 
conditions,  resulting  from  national  char- 
acter and  circumstance,  are  necessary  for 
their  manifestation. 

The  mental  and  natural  powers  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  great  poetie 
genius  are  the  same  as  those  which  con- 
stitute the  oratorical ;  except  a  great  and 
abnormal  emotional  system  is  united  to 
an  intellectual,  no  man  can  be  either  a 
great  poet  or  orator ;  minus  the  former, 
we  may  have  fine  displays  of  imagination, 
of  logic  and  rhetoric,  but  neither  eternal 
poesy  nor  supfeme  eloquence.  In  the  case 
of  the  orator,  however,  no  matter  how 
ample  his  gifts,  a  peculiar  temperament  is 
essential — ^a  depth  and  fire  of  nature — ^an 
bner  newer  of  at  once  awakening  and 
controlling  emotion — ^a  capacity  fpr  being 
mightily  moved,  in  order  to  move  mightily. 
Agitatus  cogitare ;  while  the  passions  and 
feelings  set  his  intellect  in  action,  the  ora- 
tor must  be  gifted  with  the  fiu>ulty  of  con- 
serving the  aoUon  of  his  psychical  power 
undisturbed  and  dominant  over  the  inner 
storm  of  being,  whose  forces  give  fervor 
and  impetus  to  his  elo€[uence.  This  is  at 
once  a  matter  of  physique  and  of  disd- 
pline  and  practice. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
portrait  of  the  greatest  of  orators,  De- 
mosthenes, with  his  high  crowned  head 
and  symmetrical  brow,  with  his  large 
emotional  and  compact  intellectual  sys- 
tem, to  perceive  the  type  of  reason  and 
passion.  His  portridt  illustrates  his  elo- 
quence, which  more  than  any  other  real* 


izes  the  idea  of  logic  on  fire;  vehement 
direct  reasoning,  whose  natural  energy 
conceals  its  art ;  disdain,  anger,  boldness 
involved  in  a  continuous  stream  of  argu- 
ment— storm  and  light.  Phrenologically 
viewed,  the  head  of  Cicero  exhibits  an 
intellect  various,  capacious,  strong,  but 
less  emotional,  l^ss  reliant  and  regal  than 
that  of  the  Greek.  They  are  respectively 
the  types  of  natural  and  artificial,  of  popu- 
lar and  senatorial,  eloquence.  Inspired 
by  passion,  Demosthenes,  unlike  Cicero, 
philosopher  and  literateur,  as  well  as  ora- 
tor, thinks  solely  of  his  subject  and  ob- 
ject— never  of  himself.  His  speeches 
are  models  of  impetuous  concentrated 
thought ;  he  deals  principally  with  what 
the  Greeks  6alled  nig  reig — inducements, 
means  of  persuasion;  every  thought, 
remark,  appeal,  is  directed  to  one  ob- 
ject ;  every  passage  is  a  link  with  its  fore- 
runner and  succeedent ;  and  each  is  ham- 
mered out  and  rounded  with  equal  ac- 
curacy and  vehemence ;  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  each  paragraph  are  generally 
antithetical,  and  thoughout  the  oration  is 
a  series  of  hits.  Cicero's  oratory,  on  the 
other  hand,  less  torrentuous,  resembles  a 
spacious  river,  diversified  with  calms  and 
rapids,  abounding  in  reflections,  digres- 
sions, descriptions ;  it  is  only  occasionally 
in  the  peroration  that  you  hear  the  De- 
mostheniaa  thunder  of  the  waters.  In 
Demosthenes  you  never  'perceive  the 
divisions  of  his  subject,  reason  and  passion 
are  constantly  mingled;  in  Cicero  the 
argument  is  first  finished  ofi^  then  hepro* 
ceeds  to  excite  the  emotions.  While 
Cicero  abounds  in  image  and  illustration, 
the  stem,  chaste  taste  of  Demosthenes  ad* 
mits  little  of  ornament,  and  when  he  in* 
dulges  in  a  metaphor,  he  dismisses  it  in  the 
fewest  words,  or  in  one,  as  when  he  speaks 
of  the  effect  of  the  decree  having  iMissed 
'^like  a  dond ;"  nor  is  he  distinguisned  so 
much  by  abundance  of  language  as  choice 
and  arrangement  of  diction.  The  fact 
that  the  change  of  a  particle  in  one  of  his 
iron  riveted  sentences  would  injure  the 
meaning,  the  sense  being  inseparately  con* 
nected  with  the  rhythm,  testifies  to  his 
method  of  composition — that  of  revolving 
each  paragraph  with  watchful  care  in  his 
mind  untu  it  had  arrived  at  a  perfection 
satisfying  at  once  the  ear  and  intellect. 
As  far  as  structure  is  concerned,  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  resemble  the  dense, 
close-knit,  epigrammatic  style  of  Tho- 
cydides,  whose  history,  as  the  anecdote 
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States,  he  had  committed  to  memory ;  and 
his  enthymemes  or  argumentative  forms 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  historian,  bat 
infnsed  with  his  peculiar  passionate  fire. 
No  long  trains  of  sustained  arguments  in- 
deed are  to  be  found  in  his  eloauence,  but 
a  constant  series  of  remarks,  clear,  plain, 
forceful,  bearing  immediately  on  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  Each  speech,  whether  of 
the  emotive  argumentative  order,  as  in 
the  Philippics,  or  the  deliberative,  as  in 
the  Olynthics,  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
Attic  taste  and  Athenian  sense,  refined, 
bright,  and  strong  as  polished  steeL  In 
this  simple,  heroic  stateliness  they  resem- 
ble columns  of  the  Doric  order,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Corinthian,  to  which  the 
orations  of  Cicero  bear  an  anology.  The 
opinion  which  Cicero  expresses  in  one  of 
his  letters,  to  Atticus,  namely  that  in 
strength,  abundance,  and  beauty,  the 
Latin  language  was  superior  to  the  Greek 
was  natural  to  one  who  was  so  complete 
a  master  of  the  resources  of  its  ample  and 
magnificent  vocabulary. 

"  No  sooner,"  says  Cicero,  in  his  -Brw- 
fcM,  **had  eloquence  ventured  to  sail 
from  the  Pirssus,  than  she  traversed  all 
the  isles  and  visited  every  part  of  Asia, 
till  at  last  infected  with  their  manners,  she 
lost  all  the  purity  and  healthy  complexion 
of  the  Attic  style,  and  indeed  almost  for- 
got her  native  language."  The  style 
called  Asian,  as  in  all  oriental  compo- 
sitions,  displays  the  unbalanced  action  of 
theim^^natii^-more  of  wing  than  bod^. 
It  would  seem^  indeed,  that  the  climatic 
conditions  of  extreme  heat  and  cold  have 
a  similar  effect  on  this  faculty,  giving  it 
predominance  to  the  loss  of  mental  har- 
mony ;  witness  the  poetry  of  Hindostan 
and  Arabia,  and  the  Edda  of  Scandinavia. 
As  distinguished  from  the  Attic,  indeed, 
Cicero's  oratory  may  be  termed  Asian,  in 
its  copiousness,  magnificence,  and  diffu- 
sion ;  but  while  less  intense,  it  is,  perhaps, 
as  effective  as  that  of  Demosthenes.  One 
has  but  to  contrast  the  arousing  recupera- 
tive logic  of  the  exordium  of  the  first 
Philippic  with  the  opening  of  the  second 
Catiline  to  perceive,  that  while  more  co- 
pious, Cicero's  eloquence  both  in  thought, 
passion,  and  diction,  is  quite  as  powerful 
and  perfect  as  that  of  the  Greek  in  his 
peculiar  style.  As  a  specimen  of  descrip- 
tive eloquence  in  its  special  place,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  unequaled. 

The  classic  pulpit-eloquence  of  France 
— that  of  Bossuet,  Fletcher,  Massillon,  and 


Bourdaloe — ^from  the  subjects  treated,  is 
necessarily  of  a  more  elevated  order  than 
senatorial  and  forensic  orator jp- ;  but  it  is 
more  limited  and  less  versatile  in  its  range. 

In  the  OraUons  Minehres  of  the  Bish- 
op of  Mieux,  his  elevated  genius  is  every- 
where apparent :  declamatory  panegyric- 
al power  is  his  forte ;  and,  were  it  not 
fqf  his  magnificent  rhetoric,  the  con- 
trast presented  between  the  spirit  of  the 
courtier  and  the  apostolic  fervor  of  the 
Christian  minister  would  be  not  unfile- 
quently  <n$ire.  From  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  no  work  impresses  the  mind  so 
strongly  with  the  vanity  of  all  things  hu- 
man, as  those  funereal  eulogies  on  kings 
and  priixces.  As  specimens  of  pulpit  ora- 
tory, however,  several  of  them  are  superb. 
Nothing,  in  its  way,  can  surpass  the  exor- 
dium to  the  oration  on  Henrietta  of 
France,  or  the  peroration  to  that  on  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  with  the  pathetic  touch 
at  the .  dose.  Throughout  it  has  all  the 
mournful,  sonorous  majesty  of  a  burial 
march,  or  grand  resonance  of  a  cathedral 
anthem. 

Judging  from  the  effects  he  produced, 
and  the  specimens  of  his  eloquence  which 
remain,  that  of  Mirabeau  was  of  the 
grandest  and  most  powerful  order.  While 
It  resembled  that  of  Demosthenes  in  its 
union  of  reason  and  passion,  it  abounded 
in  bold  images,  great  metaphors,  and 
those  grand  natural  bursts — the  creation 
of  the  moment — whose  effect  on  an  audi- 
ence was,  doubtless,  powerfully  increased 
by  his  physique  and  elocution — his  "  hid* 
eously-magnifioent"  aspect  and  indomit- 
able air.  His  voice,  which  was  like  the 
roar  of  a  lion,  etc.,  was  electric.  When 
he  spoke,  he  was  thoroughly  fired  and 
dominated  by  his  subject ;  and  no  man,  as 
Dumont  states,  had  a  greater  disdain  for 
those  artifices  and  fictitious  ^rdors  ol 
oratory,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  call 
'Hhe  thunders  and  lightnings  of  the 
opera."  Persons  who  recollected  him 
were  used  to  say,  that  those  who  had  not 
seen  Mirabeau  speaking  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  anger,  had  not  seen  him,  and 
that  it  was  in  his  rages  he  was  most  su- 
perb—a remark  whicn  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  finest  passages  of  his  oratory 
extant,  such  as  his  invectives,  defenses 
of  his  political  conduct,  etc.  Sometimes 
a  felicitous  expression,  sometimes  a  flash 
of  thought,  says  Carutti,  in  his  doge^  rev- 
olutionized the  minds  of  the  assembly ; 
and  he  seemed  tp  hold  in  his  hand,  now 
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the  mam  of  Newton,  and  now  the  head  ^ 
of  Medasa.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  finer 
than  some  of  his  great  passages,  in  which, 
fired  by  antagonism,  he  throws  the  whole 
force  of  his  nature  and  intellect  into  his 
address,  and  overwhelms  opposition,  as 
in  the  famous  peroration  to  his  speech  of 
the  dOth  January,  1700,  commencing: 
'^  Qu'  aije  done  fait  de  si  coupable ;''  and 
ending  with  the  passage  commencing: 
**  Eh  1  comment  s'arreterait-il  anjonrd*-hui 
dans  sa  course  oivique  celcd  que  le  pre- 
mier d'  entre  les  Francais  a  professe  haute- 
ment  ses  opinions  sur  lesaffiiirsnationales 
dans  un  temps  on  les  oirconstances  etaient 
bien  moins  urgentes,  et  la  tache  bien  plus 
perilleuse!  Non,  les  outrages  he  lasse- 
ront  pas  ma  conscience.  J'ai  ete,  je  suis, 
je  serais  jnsque  tombeau  Fhomme  de  la 
liberte  publique — Phomme  de  la  constitu- 
tion. Malheur  aux  ordres  priviliges,  si 
o'est  la  plutot  etre  Fhomme  du  peuple 
que  celui  des  nobles ;  car  les  priviliges 
finiront,  mais  le  peuple  est  etemel."  The 
same  strain  of  strong  passion  and  compact 
reasoning  characterizes  the  no  less  famous 
passage  in  which  he  defends  himself 
against  his  accusers : 

"  Stranffe,  indeed,  the  madness,  and  deplore 
able  the  blindneas,  that  he  who  has  aninuU;ed 
men  with  perishless  principles  for  their  benefit, 
should  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  our  debates 
made  the  subject  of  constant  reproachNby  indi- 
viduals who  substitute  the  irritation  of  self- 
esteem  for  patriotism,  and  who  raise  them- 
selves into  a  temporary  prominence  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  ignorant  vicissitudes  of  public  opin- 
ion. Even  those  who  a  few  days  smce  desired 
to  carry  me  in  triumph,  now  make  me  the 
subject  of  denunciations,  echoing  through  the 
streets  the  *  great  treason  of  Mirabeau.'  For, 
me,  indeed,  I  have  had  no  need  of  that  lesson 
to  be  aware  how  short  is  the  distance  between 
the  Capitol  and  the  Tarpeian  rock.  But  the 
man  who  combats  for  reason  and  patriotism  is 
not  so  easily  overcome.  He  whose  conscience 
tells  him  he  has  merited  well  of  his  conntij, 
which  he  feels  the  capacity  and  desire  of  still 
benefiting—he  who  is  not  pufied  up  with  the 
breath  of  vain  celebrity,  and  who  disdains 
temporary  success  for  true  elory — ^he  who  ever 
desires  to  proclaim  the  truth  and  advance  the 

Sublic  welfare,  independent  of  the  transitory 
uctuations  of  public  opinion,'  that  man  car- 
ries within  himself  the  recompense  of  his  suc^ 
cesses,  the  charm  for  his  afflictions,  and  the 
reward  of  his  dangers.  He  looks  forward 
from  the  present  to  the  only  object  which 
interests  him — the  destiny  of  his  name ;  when 
time,  the  incorruptible  judge,  shall  award  jus- 
tice to  all ;  when  the  men  who  for  eight  oays 
have  proclaimed  opinions  as  mine  of  which  I 


am  ignorant — ^who  at  this  instant  calumniate 
my  speech,  without  understanding  it — ^who 
accuse  me  of  worshiping  the  powerless  idols 
I  have  destroyed,  of  being  the  vile  subsidizer 
of  men  I  have  disdainfully  ceased  to  combat 
— who  denounce  me  as  an  enemy  of  the  revo- 
lution of  which  I  am  the  author — ^who  excite 
popular  clamor  against  me,  who  for  twenty 
years  have  set  myself  to  combat  every  form 
of  oppression — who  have  spoken  to  French- 
men of  liberty,  of  the  constitution,  of  resist- 
ance, in  times  when  my  vile  calumniators  lap- 
ped the  milk  of  the  court,  and  eked  out  an- 
existence  by  appealing  to  popular  prejudices. 
.  .  .  But  what  matters  it?  The  blows 
launched  against  me  by  high  and  low  shall  not 
arrest  my  career.  To  my  enemies  I  say — an 
swer  me  if  you  can ;  calumniate  me  as  much 
as  you  desire." 

Of  nulitary  eloquence  many  specimens 
might  be  selected  from  the  classics — such 
as  Agricola^s  address  to  his  soldiers,  in 
Tacitus*  life,  etc. ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
such  as  we  find  in  ancient  histories  are 
the  compositions  of  the  authors,  and  have, 
hence,  but  a  fictitious  interest.  In  modem 
days,  Napoleon  is,  perhaps,  the  sreatest 
master  of  this  order  of  oratory,  l>oth  as 
regards  his  short  addresses  and  his  lai^er 
and  set  speeches.  Among  the  first,  tbe 
finest  is  that  which  he  uttered  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
when,  seeing  the  Mamelukes  drawn  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  view  of  those 
mighty  monuments,  he  rode  to  the  van  of 
his  army,  and  pointing  to  them,  exclaim- 
ed :  ^^  Soldiers!  from  the  summits  of  yon- 
der pyramids  forty  centuries  look  down  on 
you V'  or  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
battle  of  Moscowa,  as  the  sun  rose  with 
uncommon  splendor,  he  cried:  ^* Behold 
the  sun  of  Austerlitz.^'  Alibis  speeches 
to  his  armies,  throughout  his  numerous 
campaigns,  exhibit  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  tne  character  of  the  French — all  are 
striking,  direct  impeals  to  their  vanity  and 
love  of  glory.  Aftev  numerous  victories 
in  his  first  campaign  in  Italy,  he  thus  ad* 
dressed  his  army : 

"  Soldiers :  You  have,  in  fifteen  days,  gain- 
ed six  victories,  taken  twenty-one  standards, 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  several  fortresses,  made 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  and  killed  or  wound- 
ed more  than  ten  thousand  men  I  You  have 
equaled,  the  conquerors  of  Holland  and  the 
Rhine.  Destitute  of  all  necessaries,  you  have 
supplied  all  your  wants.  Without  cannon, 
you  have  gained  battles  t-^without  bridges, 
you  have  crossed  rivers ! — without  shoes,  you 
have  made  forced  marches  I — ^without  brandy, 
and  often  without  bread,  you  have  bivouack- 
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ed  I  RepubUcan  phalanxes,  soldiera  of  Liber- 
ty, alone  could  have  survived  what  you  have 
suffered!  Thanks  to  you,  soldiers  I — ^your 
grateful  country  has  reason  to  expect^  great 
things  of  you  1  You  have  still  battles  to*  fight, 
towns  to  take,  rivers  to  pass.  Is  there  one 
among  you  whose  courage  is  relaxed?  Is 
there  one  who  would  prefer  to  return  to  the 
barren  summits  of  the  Apennines  and  the 
Alps,  to  endure  patiently  the  insults  of  these 
soldier-slaves  ? 

*'  No  I — there  is  none  such  among  the  vic- 
tors of  Montenotte,  of  Millesimo,  of  Dego, 
and  of  Mondovi  I 

"My  friends,  I  promise  you  this  glorious 
conquest ;  but  be  the  liberators,  and  not  the 
scourges  of  the  people  you  subdue  T* 

Nothing  can  be  more  effeotivey  in  its 
brief  strength  and  pathetio  simplidtj) 
than  hifl  farewell  speeoh  to  his  soldiers  at 
Fontainbleau,  before  departing  to  Elba; 
but  perhaps  the  most  animated  of  all  bis 
addresses  is  that  with  whioh,  after  land- 
ing at  Cannes,  he  heralded  his  march  on 
Paris: 

**  Soldiers :  In  my  exile  I  heard  your  voice. 
We  have  not  been  conquered  but  betrayed. 
We  must  forget  that  we  have  been  masters  of 
nations ;  but  we  must  not  tolerate  their  inter- 
fering in  our  afiairs.  Who  shall  pretend  to  be 
master  of  France  ?  or  who  has  the  power  ?  Re- 
sume the  colors  which  the  nation  has  proscrib* 
ed,  and  which  for  twenty  years  struck  terror 
into  the  enemies  of  our  country.  Resume  that 
tri-color  cockade,  which  we  have  worn  in  our 
grand  marches.    Resume  those  eagles  which 

Sou  bore  at  Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  £y- 
ku,  at  Wagram,  at  Friedland,  at  Eikmahl,  £is- 
burg,  Smolensk,  Moscow,  liubzen,  and  Montmi- 
rail.  Gome !  Range  yburselves  under  the  flag 
of  your  chieftain,  who  lives  onlr  for  the  people 
and  for  you  1  Whose  interest,  honor,  and  glory 
are  yours.  Come  1  Victory  foill  tnareh  at  the 
eharge-it^  !  The  eagle,  with  the  national  col- 
ors, win  flv  from  steeple  to  steeple,  even  to  the 
turrets  of  Notre  Dame.'^  , 

^  The  definition  of  eloquence  by  the  an- 
cient authors  is  characteristic.  Thus  Pla- 
to, in  his  Gorgiasy  says  that  an  orator 
should  be  ^  gifted  witn  the  subtler  of 
the  dialecticians  and  the  sciences  of*^  the 
philosophers,  the  diction  almost  of  the 
poets,  and  the  voice  and  gestures  of  the 
greatest  actors;  while  in  his  Rhetoric 
Aristotle  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a 
knowledge  of  philosophy,essential  to  aU  the 
other  arts,  is  no  less  so  to  oratory,  and  that 
the  power  of  persuasion  is  its  foundation 
and  chief  instrument ;  both  of  which  views 
Cicero  has  worked  up  in  his  De  OrcUarCj 


and  Bruttta,  In  the  former  he  states  the 
method  he  himself  pursued.  *'*'  The  first 
thing  I  generally  consider,"  he  says,  ^^  is 
whether  the  cause  reonires  the  minds  of 
the  audience  should  oe  excited,  for  fieiy 
oratory  is  not  to  be  exercised  on  trivial 
subjects,  and  to  aot  tragedies  on  trifles,  is 
absurd.  The  first  thing  is  to  ascertain 
Ijie  passion  to  be  worked  on,"  etc.  This 
was,  evidently,  the  method  of  Demos- 
thenes, who  di^rs  fi"om  Cicero,  however, 
by  concealing  his  art ;  whereas  the  latter 
invariably  divides  his  oration  into  two 
parts,  and  when  he  has  done  with  his 
argument,  invariably  gives  his  audience 
notice  that  he  is  going  to  excite  their  pas- 
sions. While,  too,  Demosthenes  goes  di- 
rect to  his  object,  Cicero  always  makes 
the  most  of  his  subject — oratorizes,  em- 
bellishes, and  delights  to  awaken  admira- 
tion of  his  powers.  This  intentive  prepa- 
ration and  artistic  division  of  subject 
which  appears  in  the  orations  of  Cicero, 
was,  however,  well  adapted  to  the  sena- 
torial and  judicial  audience  he  addressed, 
and,  in  variety  of  theme  and  treatmenti 
he  far  surpasses  Demosthenes. 

Of  the  difierent  species  of  eloquence  it 
would  be  endless  to  offer  examples.  What 
can  be  mc^e  simple,  impassioned,  and  sub- 
lime than  the  nfteenth  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians,  as  a  specimen  of  the  eloquence 
of  Christianity  dealing  with  one  of  the 
noblest  theiJkes?  Or  where  can  we  find 
an  example  of  Pagan  so  grave  and  no- 
bly characteristic  as  the  speeoh  which 
Lucan  makes  Cato  deliver  at  the  gate 
of  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Anmion.  The 
dramatic  spirit  whicn  the  French  carry 
into  their  oratory,  and  whidi  constitutes 
the  peouHar  excellence  of  their  imagina- 
tive literature,  is  evident  in  many  of  their 
orations,  pditical  and  clerical — ^as  in  Mas- 
sillon's  famous  passage  in  his  Sermon  on 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  with  its  grandly- 
prepared  electric  interrogatories,  and  some 
of  the  best  hits  of  Mirabean,  Manuel,  La 
Foix,  Yergnaud,  and  La  Berriere.  In 
philosphicu  eloquence.  Cousin  excels  all 
nis  cotemporaries,  and  in  critical — a  spe- 
cies of  which  there  are  so  few  examples-— 
some  of  the  best  specimens  may  be  found 
in  Schiller's  lectures  oh  JSsthetics,  as  in 
the  passage  in  which  he  sketches  the  ideal 
of  the  artist,  beginning :  '^  Let  him  look 
upward  to  the  law,  not  downward  to 
his  happiness  and  wants,"  etc.  ''Let 
others  draw  the  temporal  and  actual,  but 
be  it  his  object  by  uniting  the  possible 
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witb  the  necessary  to  produce  the  ideal. 
liCt  him  imprint  and  express  it  in  fiction 
and  tmth ;  imprint  it  in  the  sport  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  earnest  of  his  actions; 
imprint  it  in  all  sensuous  and  spiritual 
forms,  and  cast  it  silently  into  everlasting 
Time."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Antony's  speech  over  the  dead  body  of 
Ceesar,  in  Shakspeare,  is  the  most  com- 
plete little  oration  in  literature.  Cowley's 
character  of  Cromwell  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  eloquent  portraiture;  De  Qumcy's  vis- 
ion, in  the  Confessions  of  an  Opium 
Eater^  is  a  splendid  piece  of  rhetorical 
description*  As  regards  contemplative 
eloquence,  we  know  nothing  eqnal  to  Pas- 
cal's meditations  on  the  general  know- 
ledge, greatness,  and  misery  of  man,  in 
his  Ptnsies. 

Oratorical  images,  metaphors,  and  sim- 
iles, are  either  distinguished  for  their 
splendor  or  appropriateness,  but  such  as 
belong  to  the  nrst  order  are  but  sparsely 
scattered  through  the  domains  of  printed 
eloquence.  Very  felicitous  is  Burke's  ap- 
plication of  Milton's  description  of  Sin,  to 
the  half- bright,  half- terrible  phenomena 
of  the  French  Revolution,  which  rising, 
crowned  with  all  the  radiance  of  intellect, 
terminated  in  massacre  and  horror.  Very 
noble  Canning's  comparison  of  England  in 
a  time  of  peace  to  a  ship  of  war  resting 
anchored  on  the  placid  ocean  amid  the 
reflection  of  her  tall  masts  and  battle- 
ments. Fine  also  —  it  is  his  best — the 
ima^  used  by  Shiel,  who,  alluding  to  the 
spint  of  liberty  rising  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  orders,  says :  ^  At'  length  they 
have  learned  to  participate  in  the  popular 
sentiment ;  the  spirit  by  which  the  great 
body  of  the  people  is  actuated  has  risen 
to  the  higher  classes,  and  the  fire  which 
has  so  long  lain  in  the  lower  region  of  so- 
ciety, has  burst  at  length  from  its  frozen 
summits."     In  its  solid  symmetry  and 

frave  harmony,  the  following  well-known 
gure  of  Plunket  reminds  us  of  several  of 
those  of  Hooker :  *'  Time  is  the  CTcat  de- 
stroyer of  evidence,  but  he  is  the  great 
protector  of  titles.  He  comes  with  a 
scythe  in  one  band  to  mow  down  the 
muniments  of  our  possessions,  while  he 
holds  an  hour-glass  in  the  other,  from 
which  he  incessantly  metes  out  the  por- 
tions of  duration  which  are  to  render  the 
muniments  no  longer  necessary." 

Among  oratorical  apostrophes  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Demosthenes  to  the 
manes  of  the  heroes  who  fell  at  Marathon ; 


that  of  uEschines  to  Thebes ;  that  of  Cice- 
ro, in  the  passage  of  his  oration  against 
Verres,  in  which  he  describes  the  cruci- 
fixioiP  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Modem  elo- 
Quence  presents  few  examples  of  this 
hgure.  As  to  the  passage  in  Erskine's 
speech  in  defense  of  Stookdale,  in  which 
he  introduces  the  Indian  chief,  its  appear* 
ance  in  its  place  has  an  air  of  legal  arti- 
fice, and  its  tone  is  exaggerated. 

The  French  genius  is  more  oratorical 
than  poetic — a  correlative  result  of  the 
language  of  the  nation.  Perhaps,  after 
Bossuet,  one  of  their  greatest  masters 
of  rhetoric  is  Rosseau.  Nothing  can  be 
more  perfect,  as  a  specimen  of  simple 
and  noble  structure,  than  the  comparison 
which  he  draws  between  Socrates  and 
Christ,  in  the  sermon  of  the  Savoyard 
vicar  in  the  Mnile  —  more  rhetorically 
animated  than  the  opening  passage  in  the 
Confessions  : 

"Que  la  trompette  du  ju^ement  dernier 
Sonne  quand  elle  voudra,  je  viendrai  ce  liver 
a  la  main  me  presenter  devant  le  souverain 
jage.  Je  dind  hautement  voila  ce  que  j^ai 
fait,  ce  que  j'ai  pense,  ce  que  je  fus.  Etre 
eternal,  rassemble  autour  de  moi  V  innombra- 
ble  foule  de  mes  Bemblables,  qu^s  ecoutcnt 
mes  confessions,  qu'ils  gemisscnt  de  mes  in- 
dignites,  que'ls  rouffessent  de  mes  miseres. 
Que  chacun  d^eux  decouvre  a  son  tour  son 
coeur  au  ped  de  tron  avec  la  meme  sincerite, 
et  puis  qu^au  seul  te  dise  s*il  Pose.  Je  fus 
meilleur  que  cet  homme  la.*^ 

Many  of  the  passages  of  finished  elo- 
quence in  Victor  Cousin's  Course  of  Phi^ 
losophy  remind  us  of  Bolingbroke,  as  far 
as  style  is  concerned — style,  which  is  his 
only  merit. 

Among  the  prose-writers  of  England, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Milton  is  one 
of  the  most  sublime.  Though  his  struc- 
ture is  frequently  stifiT,  the  eloquent  force 
and  august  majesty  of  his  thoughts  and 
language  overcomes  the  effect  of  hi3 
grammatical  involutions  and  classical 
forms.  Many  of  his  finest  passages  move 
along  with  nervous  stateliness,  caparison- 
ed in  the  most  gorgeous  diction,  and  ever 
and  anon  his  prose  unconsciously  assumes 
even  the  measure  of  blank  verse,  as  in  the 
passage  which  has  the  exhalation  of  the 
inspiration  it  describes :  ^^  But  when  God 
commands  to  take  the  trumpet,  and  blow 
a  dolorous  and  jarrine  blast,  it  stands  not 
in  man's  power,  whatbe  shall  say,  or  what 
he  i^all  conceal."  It  would  be  easy  to 
select  ikiany  passages  from  his  prose  works, 
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from  hi8  tract  on  the  Liberty  of  Urdi' 
eensed  Printing^  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  highest 
oratorical  order.  The  following,  though 
not  one  of  the  most  perfect,  is  a  good  il- 
lustration of  his  grave  and  majestic  elo- 
2nenc6.  He  is  speaking  of  the  character  of 
'hrist: 

^Who  is  there  that  measaree  wisdom  by 
simj^city,  strength  by  aufering,  dignity  by 
lowliness  ?  Who  is  thare  that  coants  it  fint 
to  be  last,  something  to  be  nothing,  and  reck- 
ons himself  of  great  command  in  that  he  is  a 
servant  ?  Tet  God,  when  he  meant  to  subdue 
the  world  and  hell  at  once — part  of  that  to 
salvation,  and  this  wholly  to  perdition — ^made 
choice  of  no  other  weapons  or  auxiliaries  than 
these,  whether  to  save  or  to  destroy.  It  had 
been  a  small  mastery  for  him  to  have  drawn 
ois  legions  into  array,  and  flanked  them  with 
Ms  thunder :  therefore  he  sent  foolishness  to 
confute  wisdom,  weakness  to  bind  strength,' 
despisedness  to  vanquish  pride.*' 

The  eloquence  of  the  first  great  English 
orators  is  now  a  mere  matter  of  tradition. 
Ben  Jonson  has  left  a  memorial  of  Ba- 
con's manner  of  speaking,  and  it  is  easy 
to  fancy  the  wise  pregnancy  of  its  matter, 
its  illuminations  of  original  thought,  and 
the  grave  majesty  and  solid  brilliancy  of 
his  style ;  while  of  Bolingbroke's  oratory 
we  oan  form  an  idea  from  his  written 
comjpoflitions,  which,  as  far  as  mere  ani- 
mation, grace,  and  variety  of  structure 
are  concerned,  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
It  abounded  in  diffiisive  thoughts,  meta- 

Shor,  and  illustration  of  subject,  and  was 
istinginshed  by  fine  flow  and  periodical 
climax,  but  was  not  remarkable  for  argu- 
ment, passion,  or  force.  As  no  man  has 
ever  written  more  like  a  speaker  than 
Bolingbroke,  we  may  judge  of  his  manner 
by  an  extract  or  two,  taken  at  random 
from  his  tract  On  the  Spirit  of  JPatriot- 
ism.  Speaking  of  the  two  orders  of  men 
— those  who  are  great  by  accident  and 
by  nature — after  commenting  on  the  mode 
in  which  the  first  pass  their  lives,  he  char- 
acterizes the  second  (in  a  passage  evidently 
allusive  to  himself)  thus :  "The  latter  come 
into  the  world,  or  at  least  continue  in  it, 
after  the  effects  of  surprise  and  inexperience 
are  over,  like  men  who  are  sent  on  more 
important  errands.  They  observe  with 
distinction,  they  admire  with  knowledge. 
They  may  indulge  themselves  in  pleasure ; 
but  as  their  industry  is  not  employed 
about  trifles,  so  their  amusements  are  not 
made  the  business  of  their  lives.  Such 
men  oan  not  pass  nnperodved  through  a 


country.  If  they  retire  from  the  world, 
their  splendor  accompanies  them,  and  en- 
lightens even  the  obscurity  of  their  re- 
treat. If  they  take  a  part  in  public  life, 
the  efiect  is  never  indifferent.  They 
either  appear  like  ministers  of  divine 
vengeance,  and  their  course  through  this 
world  is  marked  by  desolation  and  oppres* 
sion,  by  poverty  and  servitude ;  or  they 
are  the  guardian  angels  of  the  country 
they  inhabit — busy  to  avert  the  most  dis- 
tant evil,  and  to  maintain  or  to  procure 
peace,  plenty,  and  the  greatest  of  human 
blessings — ^liberty."  Of  Quintilian's  rule 
for  sentential  increase  —  augere  debent 
sententisB  et  insurgere — ^his  writing  pre* 
sents  a  constant  succession  of  examples, 
and  the  structure  of  his  oratorical  pas- 
sages must  have  been  equally  artistic  and 
animated.  Take  the  following  paragraph : 
"  This  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety 
of  manners,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in 
particular,  that  whenever  it  is  neglected, 
their  virtues  lose  a  great  degree  of  luster, 
and  their  defects  acquire  much  ag^va- 
tion.  Nay  more,  by  neglecting  this  de- 
cency and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  regard  for  appearances,  even 
their  virtues  may  betray  them  into  fail- 
ings, their  failings  into  vices,  and  their 
vices  into  habits  unworthy  of  princes,  and 
unworthy  of  men."  The  remark  of  Pitt, 
that  had  he  the  power  of  selecting  one 
of  the  lost  compositions  of  antiquity,  he 
would  have  chosen  one  of  the  speeches  of 
Bolingbroke,  perhaps  illustrates  his  pen- 
chant for  diffusive  harmonious  oratory, 
rather  than  his  critical  judgment.  His 
was  the  genius  for  elegant,  copious,  ani- 
mated, and  ornamental,  rather  than  pow- 
erful oratory,  uniting  a  faint  reflection  of 
Cicero  with  the  polish  and  versatility  of 
Hyperides.  In  a  word,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  traditional  effects  which  he 
produced  are  the  result  of  style  and  elocu- 
tion, rather  than  thought,  the  absence  of 
which,  in  his  written  essays,  has  been  re- 
marked by  Grattan,  who  was  an  earnest 
admirer  of  his  artistic  power  as  a  com- 
poser. 

It  was,  we  believe.  Pox,  who  said  that 
the  speech  which  read  well  could  not  have 
been  effective  orally  delivered — a  remark 
derived  possibly  from  his  experience  of 
himself,  and  of  the  House  in  his  time,  but 
whose  falsity  is  proved  by  the  greatest 
orations  which  have  been  accurately  re- 
ported, and  their  effect,  such  as  those  of 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Bossuet,  Grattan, 
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Mirabeaa,  etc.  Even  the  great  passages 
of  Burke,  despite  his  inoomparably  bad 
manner  of  delivery,  most  have  influ- 
enced any  auditory  who  had  ears  to 
hear.  Throughout  the  speeches  of  Fox 
read  wretchedly,  and  hence  we  may  con- 
clude the  power  of  his  oratory  arose  from 
two  causes,  his  personalty  and  the  princi- 
ples he  advocated.  He  was  an  impassion- 
ed speaker,  with  a  natural  overwhelming 
earnestness,  and  he  stood  on  the  advan- 
tage ground  of  the  Liberal  side.  Pitt's 
was  tixe  premier  style -^eloquent,  sonor- 
ous, and  statelv ;  its  force  was  a  conse- 
quence of  position  more  than  intellect. 
On  the  other  hand,  Burke's  oratory,  dis- 

Slaying  all  the  resources  of  the  most  splen- 
id  philosophical  and  poetic  mind  with 
whicn  any  statesman  had  been  lifted,  de- 
livered in  the  drowsy  manner  of  an  essay- 
ist, may  be  said  to  have  been  spoken,  not 
for  his  cotemporaries,  but  postenty.  Only 
on  the  occasions  of  bis  Basting's  speech 
and  that  on  Fox's  India  Bill  did  he  pro- 
duce effects  in  any  way  oorresponaent 
with  the  productions  of  his  genius.  When 
we  read  of  Burke  being  (^led  the  '^  din- 
ner bell,"  one  is  disposed  to  regret  that 
the  study  of  rhetoric,  especially  in  its  elo- 
cutionary department,  formed  no  part  of 
education  in  his  day,  from  the  immense 
loss  of  influence  thus  resulting.  Had  his 
manner,  as  was  the  case  with  his  only 
rivals  in  Greece  and  Rome,  been  equal  or 
suited  to  his  matter,  instead  of  beinff 
merely  tolerated  in  Parliament,  he  would 
have  commanded  his  country  and  age. 
As  they  exists  his  speeches  are  monu« 
ments  of  the  most  solid  and  splendid  elo- 
quence, argumentative,  emotional,  and  de- 
scriptive, at  the  same  time  that  the^  abound 
with  a  greater  number  of  illuminative  ideas, 
political  and  philosophical,  than  those  of 
any  other  orator.  There  is  the  same  su- 
perfetation  of  thought  in  them  as  in  Shak- 
speare's  dramas.  His  finest  style  is  of 
course  his  earliest^  before  intense  intellect- 
nation  and  the  earthquake  phenomena  of 
the  French  revolution  disturbed  the  balance 
of  his  brain.  In  his  early  speeches  his  in- 
tellect shines  in  kingly  brigntness ;  in  his 
later  and  latest,  his  emotions  dominatmg 
over  his  understanding  gave  his  imagina* 
tion  the  abnormal  predominance  woich 
was  signalized  both  in  his  oratory  and  ac- 
tion. J?assing  over  the  many  specimens  of 
argumentative  and  philosophical  eloquence 
with  which  his  speeches  are  replete,  let  us 
extract  from  his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of 


Arcot's  debts,  the  famous  passage  descrip- 
tive of  the  descent  of  Hyder  AU  on  the 
Carnatic,  as  illustrative  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  descriptive  oratory  : 

"When* at  length  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he 
had  to  do  with  men  ti^o  either  would  sign  no 
convention,  or  whom  no  treaty,  and  no  signature 
could  hind,  and  who  were  the  determined  ene- 
mies of  human  intercourse  itself  he  decreed  to 
make  the  country  possessed  hy  these  incorrigi- 
ble and  predestinated  criminals  a  memorable 
example  to  mankind.  He  resolved,  in  the 
gloomy  recess  of  a  mind  capacious  of  such 
things,  to  leave  the  whole  Carnatic  an  everiast- 
ing  monument  of  venj^eance,  and  to  put  per- 
petual desolation  as  a  barrier  between  him  and. 
those  against  whom  the  Ikith  whidi  holds  the 
moral  dements  of  the  world  together  was  no 
proiectioa  He  became  at  length  so  confiden| 
of  his  force,  so  collected  in  his  might,  that  he 
made  no  secret  whatsoever  of  his  dreadful  reso- 
lution. Having  terminated  his  disputes  wiUi 
every  enemy,  and  everv  rival,  who  buried  their 
mutual  animosities  in  their  common  detestation 
against  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  he 
drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage 
ferocitv  could  add  to  his  new  rudiments  in  the 
arts  of  destruction ;  and  compounding  all  the 
materials  of  fury,  havoc,  and  desolation,  into 
one  black  cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  de- 
clivities of  the  mountains.  Whilst  the  authors 
of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazinr 
on  this '  menacing  meteor,  which  blackened  aU 
their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured 
down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  pUins 
of  the  Carnatic.  Then  ensued  a  scene  of  woe, 
the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen,  no  heart 
conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  lulequately 
tell.  All  the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or 
heard  of^  were  mercy  to  that  new  havoc  A 
storm  of  universal  fire  blasted  every  field,  con- 
sumed every  house,  destroyed  every  temple. 
The  miserable  inhabitants  flying  from  their 
flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered ; 
others,  without  regard  to  sex,  to  age^  to  the  re- 
spect of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function— &thera 
torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives — en- 
veloped in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst 
the  goading  spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trimpling 
of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into  captivity, 
in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who 
were  able  to  evade  this  tempest  fled  to  the 
walled  cities ;  but  escaping  fh>m  fire,  sword, 
and  exile,  they  fell  into  the  Jaws  of  famine." 

In  commenting  on  this  passage.  Lord 
Brougham  deprecates  Burke  for  the  con- 
fnsion  of  imagery  with  which  he  illustrates 
the  descent  of  the  Indian  chief,  and  in 
contrast  therewith  eulogizes  the  effective 
simplicity  of  a  similar  use  of  image  in  De- 
mosthenes. First  Burke  compares  Hyder 
All's  army  to  **  a  black  cloud,"^  then  to  a 
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"meteor,"  then  to  a  "tempest."  To  us, 
however,  this  very  variation  of  the  ima- 
gery heightens  the  effect  of  the  picture 
and  action  described  of  the  terrible  war- 
rior and  his  host  advancing  from  the  por. 
tentoos  encampment  on  the  mountains  to 
the  massacre  in  the  plain,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  t-he  "  meteor  blackening 
all  the  horizon"  is  a  visual  inaccuracy. 
We  may  add  that  the  fine  image  "  envel- 
oped in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry  "  is,  per- 
haps, derived  from  Lucan,  who  in  one  of 
his  Imes  speaks  of  "  a  storm  of  horse." 
As  an  example  of  descriptive  oratory, 
nothing  can  be  more  eloquent  than  the 
picture  of  the  Camatic,  which  follows, 
with  the  concluding  passage  in  which,  al- 
luding to  the  great  water-works  of  the 
princes  of  Hindostan,  he  says,  "  These  are 
not  the  monuments,"  etc. 

Grattan  has  been  called  the  poet  of 
Irish  politics,  but  it  may  with  gpreater 
equity  be  said  that  he  was  the  most  imag- 
inative of  orators,  ancient  or  modem. 
The  best  efforts  of  English  speakers, 
which  have  been  conserved,  read  tamely 
compfired  with  his,  abounding  as  they  do 
with  fulminating  bursts  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate and  splendid  eloquence.  In  the 
origination,  selection,  and  arrangement  of 
arguments,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  long- 
est speeches,  he  displays  a  judgment,  per- 
tinence, and  copiousness  equal  to  any  pre- 
cedent orator ;  but  his  general  manner, 
that  which  is  cognate  wiSi  the  synthetic 
character  of  his  intellect,  is  less  to  produce 
long  trains  of  reasonings,  than  the  con- 
crete results  of  reason  itself— less  to  lead 
the  minds  of  an  audience  through  the 
slow  labyrinths  of  logical  processes  to  the 
understanding  of  a  question,  than  bv  a 
siiigle  flash  to  possess  them  with  illumma- 
tive  conviction.  A  brilliant  impassioned 
ardor  characterizes  his  oratory ;  but  while 
it  displays  every  resource  of  genius,  wis- 
dom, ana  art  allied,  ^rofoond  knowledge 
— apolitical,  philosophical,  and  moral — a 
power  of  animating,  arousing,  and  control- 
ling emotion,  and  of  fixing  and  firing  the 
intellect  and  soul — all  such  elements  are 
marshaled  by  the  imagination,  which, 
while  it  impresses,  gives  the  impetuous 
movement  to  his  eloquence  by  which  it 
is  par  excellence  distinguished.    The  lan- 


nibaFs  descent  from  the  Alps,  possibl j  led  Burke  to 
work  out  the  above  imaee  as  be  has  done :  "  Tan- 
dem earn  nabem,  quie  sedere  in  jugis  montium  soUta 
est  cum  procella  imbrem  dediase." 
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guage  which  he  uses,  always  admirable  in 
choice  and  force  of  dicUon,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  wonderful  in  its  dithyrambic  mel- 
ody, isthe  furthest  possible  remove  from  the 
ordinary  medium  of  parliamentary  speak- 
ers; it  bears  the  stamp  of  imagination. 
Though  highly^  figurative,  its  ornament, 
always  distributed  with  chastity  of  taste, 
rises  naturally  from  the  subject  it  illus- 
trates ;  its  metaphors  and  images,  too,  are 
singularly  bright,  striking,  and  original. 
Such,  as  among  many  others,  the  passage 
in  his  speech  on  the  downfall  ot  Bona- 
parte, in  which,  warning  England  against 
deserting  her  allies  at  that  crisis,  he  says : 
"  In  viun  have  you  stopped  in  your  own 
person  the  flying  fortunes  of  Europe — ^in 
vain  have  you  taken  the  eagle  of  Napo- 
leon, and  ancUched  invincibility /rom  his 
standard^  if  now,  when  confederated  Eu- 
rope is  ready  to  march,  you  take  the  lead 
in  desertion,  and  preach  the  penitence  of 
Bonaparte  and  the  poverty  of  England." 
As  an  instance  of  his  concrete  imaginative 
phraseology,  speaking  of  Ireland,  in  his 
oration  on  the  Triumph  of  Independence : 
"  She  is  no  longer  a  wretched  colony,  re- 
turning thanks  to  her  governor  for  his  ra- 
pine, and  to  her  king  for  his  oppression ; 
nor  is  she  now  a  squabbling,  fretml  sectary, 
perplexing  her  little  wits,  and  firing  her 
furious  statutes  with  bigotry,  sophistry, 
disabilities,  and  death,  to  tranmiit  to  pos- 
terity  insignificance  and  t/oarV^  In  his 
speech  on  Tithes  there  are  many  fine  in- 
stances of  his  rapid  style  and  splendid 
imagery;  as  in  tne  appeal  to  the  Irish 
Parfiament,  with  which  it  concludes : 
"  Were  I  to  raise  you  to  a  great  act,  I 
would  not  recur  to  the  history  of  other 
nations ;  I  would  recite  your  own,  and 
set  you  in  emulation  with  yourselves. 
Do  you  remember  the  night  when  you 
gave  your  country  a  fi^e  trade,  and  with 
your  own  hands  opened  all  her  harbors  ? 
That  night  when  yon  gave  her  a  free  con- 
stitution, and  broke  the  chains  of  a  cen- 
tury, when  England,  eclipsed  at  your 
glory  and  your  island^  rose^  as  it  were, 
from  its  bea^  and  got  nearer  to  the  sun  .^" 
In  power  of  invective  the  lowest,  as  of 
pathos  the  highest  element  of  oratory, 
Grattan  displays  an  equal  mastery ;  vide 
his  philippics  against  Flood,  Corry,  and 
Duigenan,  for  the  first ;  and  for  illustra- 
tion of  the^  latter,  the  words  in  which  he 
expresses  his  relation  to  the  extinct  Irish 
senate :  "  Of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  I 
entertain  a  parental  recollection.  I  sate 
24 
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hy  her  cradle;  I  followed  her  hearse." 
Orattan'B  speeches  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion are  the  most  laborious  instances  of 
his  powers ;  but  perhaps  his  oration  on 
the  declaration  of  Irish  Kight  conveys  the 
best  idea  of  his  genius  as  an  orator.  The 
foUowing  appears  to  us  a  more  eloquent 
peroration  than  can  be  found  in  the  ora- 
tory of  any  other  nation  or  age : 

**  And  as  any  thing  less  than  liberty  is  inade- 
quate to  Ireland,  so  is  it  dangerous  to  Great 
Britain.  We  are  too  near  the  British  nation, 
we  are  too  conversant  with  her  history,  we  are 
too  much  fired  by  her  ejuunple,  to  be  any  thing 
less  than  her  equal ;  any  thing  less,  we  should 
be  her  bitterest  enemies — ^an  enemy  to  that 
power  which  smote  us  with  her  mace,  and  to 
that  constitution  from  whose  blessings  we  were 
excluded ;  to  be  ground  as  we  have  been  by 
the  British  nation,  bound  by  her  parliament, 
plundered  by  her  crown,  threatened  by  her 
enemies,  insulted  with  her  protection,  while 
we  returned  thanks  for  her  condescension,  is  a 
system  of  meanness  and  misery  which  has  ex- 

gired  in  our  determination,  as  I  hope  it  has  in 
er  magnanimity. 

'*  Do  not  tolerate  that  power  which  blasted 
you  for  a  centui^,  that  power  which  shattered 
your  loom,  banished  your  manufactures,  dis- 
honored your  peerage,  and  stopped  the  growth 
of  your  people ;  do  not,  I  say,  be  bribed  by  an 
export  of  woolen,  or  an  import  of  sugar,  and 
pennit  that  power  which  has  thus  withered 
the  land  to  remain  in  your  counti^and  have 
existence  in  your  pusillanimity. 

'*  Do  not  suffer  the  arrogance  of  England  to 
imagine  a  surviving  hope  in  the  fears  of  Ire- 
land;  do  not  send  the  people  to  their  own  re- 
solves for  liberty,  passmg  by  the  tribunals  of 
Justice  and  the  high  court  of  parliament ; 
neither  imagine  tlmt,  by  any  formation  of 
apology,  you  can  palliate  such  a  commission 
to  your  hearts,  still  less  to  your  children,  who 
will  sting  you  with  their  curses  in  your  grave 
for  having  interposed  between  them  and  their 
Maker,  robbing  them  of  an  immense  occasion, 
and  losinff  an  opportunity  which  you  did  not 
create,  and  can  never  restore. 

^*  Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall  be  his- 
toiy,  your  age  of  thraldom  and  poverty,  your 
sudden  resurrection,  commercial  redress,  and 
miraculous  armament,  shall  the  historian  stop 
at  liberty,  and  observe — that  here  the  prin- 
cipal men  among  Us  fell  into  mimic  trances  of 
gratitude — ^they  were  awed  by  a  weak  min- 
istry, and  bribed  by  an  empty  treasury — ^and 
when  liberty  was  within  their  grasp,  and  the 
temple  opened  her  folding  doors,  and  the  arms 
of  the  people  clanged,  and  the  zeal  of  the  na* 
tion  urged  and  encouraged  them  on,  that  they 
fell  down,  and  were  prostituted  at  the  thresh- 
old. 

*'  I  might,  as  a  constituent,  come  to  your  bar 
and  demand  my  liberty.    I  do  odl  upon  you, 


by  the  laws  of  the  land  and  their  violation, 
by  the  instruction  of  eighteen  counties,  by  the 
arms,  inspiration,  and  providence  of  the  pres- 
ent moment,  tell  us  the  rule  by  which  we  shall 
go — assert  the  law  of  Ireland— declare  the  lib- 
erty of  the  land. 

"  I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public  lie  in 
the  shape  of  an  amendment ;  neither,  speaking 
for  the  subjects'  freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of  fac- 
tion. I  wish  for  nothing  but  to  breathe,  in 
this  our  island,  in  common  with  my  fellow- 
subjects,  the  air  of  liberty.  I  have  no  ambi- 
tion, unless  it  be  the  ambition  to  break  your 
chain,  and  contemplate  your  glory.  I  never 
will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  the  meanest  cotta- 
ger in  Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain 
clanking  to  his  rags ;  he  may  be  naked,  he 
shall  not  be  in  iron ;  and  I  do  sec  the  time  is 
at  hand,  the  spirit  hsto  gone  forth,  the  declara- 
tion is  planted ;  and  though  ^reat  men  should 
apostatize,  yet  the  cause  will  five ;  and  though 
the  public  speaker  should  die,  yet  the  immor- 
tal fire  shall  outiast  the  organ  which  conveyed 
it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of 
the  holy  man,  will  not  die  with  the  prophet, 
but  survive  him. 

*^  I  shall  move  you,  '  That  the  Bang's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  and  the  Lords  and  Ck>m- 
mons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  power  competent 
to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland/  " 

The  eloquence  of  Curran,  who  possess- 
ed exhausttcss  wit  and  humor,  and  the  nat- 
ural adjunct  of  the  latter,  pathos,  is  chief- 
Iv  forensic;  but  though  far  inferior  to 
that  of  Plunket  in  logic,  as  to  that  of 
Grattan  in  splendor  and  fire,  his  speech  in 
defense  of  Hamilton  Rowau  (which  is 
modeled  on  the  Pro  Milo  of  Cicero)  con- 
tains, perhaps,  the  most  finished  oratorical 
passage  in  modern  eloquence.  It  is  equal 
to  the  finest  of  Cicero,  both  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  its  tone  and  the  rhetorical  perfec- 
tion of  its  harmony : 

"  I  put  it  to  your  oaths :  Do  you  think 
that  a  blessinff  of  that  kind,  that  a  victory  ob- 
tained over  bigotry  and  oppression  should 
have  a  stigma  cast  upon  it,  by  an  ignomini- 
ous sentence  upon  men  bold  and  honest 
enough  to  propose  that  measure  ?  to  propose 
the  redeeming  of  reli^on  from  the  abuses  of 
the  church ;  the  reclaiming  of  three  millions 
of  men  from  bondage ;  and  giving  liberty  to 
all  who  had  a  riffht  to  demand  it  f  Giving,  I 
say,  in  the  so  much  censured  words  of  the  paper, 
giving  Uktvbrsal  Ehakoipatiok  ?  I  speak 
m  the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes 
liberty  commensurate  with  and  inseparable 
firom  British  soil ;  which  proclaims  even  to  the 
stranger  and  sojourner,  the  moment  he  sets 
foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the  ground  on 
which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by 
the  genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.  No 
matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have 
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been  pronoanced ;  no  matter  what  complexion 
incompatible  with  freedom  an  Indian  or  an 
African  sun  may  have  burned  upon  him ;  no 
matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his  liberty 
may  have  been  cloven  down ;  no  matter  with 
what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted 
upon  the  altar  of  slavery — ^the  first  moment  he 
touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and 
the  god  sink  together .  in  the  dust ;  his  soul 
walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ;  his  body 
swells  beyond  the  measure  of  the  chains  that 
burst  from  around  him,  and  he  stands  redeem- 
ed, regenerated,  and  disenthralled  by  the  irre- 
sistible genius  of  Universal  Emancipation.'^ 

« 

The  question  how  far  a  speaker  is  to 
trust  to  improvisation,  is  one,  of  course, 
involved  in  the  self-knowledge  of  the  ora- 
tor himself.  Judging  from  the  examples 
of  eloquence  which  have  been  conserved, 
and  traditional  accounts  of  effects  produc- 
ed, it  is  evident  that  while  the  greatest 
speeches  have  been  studiously  prepared 
the  greatest  bursts  have  been  improvised ; 
a  fact  obvious  indeed,  and  illustrated  by 
the  long  line  of  orators  from  Demosthenes 
to  Burke,  from  Chatham  to  Mirabeau. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  finer  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  the  human  mind  than  that 
of  an  orator,  launched  unexpectedly  on  the 
ocean  of  improvisation,  strngeling  onwards 
toward  his  object ;  extemponzing  thought 
after  thought ;  now  apparently  overwhelm- 
ed in  a  storm  of  interruption,  yet  rising 
stronger  from  opposition;  now  suddenly 
collecting  his  ideas  in  an  interval  of  ap- 
plause, battling  with  and  conquering  both 
himself  and  his  audience,  and  mounting 
triumphantly  billow  after  billow,  until  at 
last  he  reaches  his  desired  goal  together 
with  his  auditory. 


To  inform,  to  please,  to  excite  the  feel- 
ings, such,  according  to  Cicero,  are  the 
three  objects  of  the  orator.  But  from  this 
category  he  omits  its  ultimajte  end,  per- 
suasion— the  power  of  convincing.  The 
art  of  the  highest  eloquence  may  be  said 
chiefly  to  consist  in  satisfying  the  under- 
standing and  reason,  and  exciting  the  im- 
agination and  passions,  to  persuade,  and 
exalt,  and  impel.  These  esseotials,  also, 
he  requires :  knowledge  of  human  natnre, 
of  himself,  of  his  subject,  and  his  audi- 
ences. He  must  be  clear  and  attractive 
in  his  statements ;  lucid  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  sequence  of  his  arguments ;  im- 
passioned  in  his  address  to  the  passions, 
all  whose  springs  and  effects  he  has  stud- 
ied. An  oration  must  have  its  lights  and 
shades,  its  levels  and  heights,  its  harmoni- 
ous intermixture  of  the  clear  and  common- 
place, the  animated,  the  striking,  and  emo- 
tive-^all  tending  to  the  special  object  in 
view,  all  effectively  intermmgled.  Its  or- 
naments (chiefly  adapted  to  the  level  por- 
tions) must  be  introduced  with  chaste  and 
consistent  severity  of  taste,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  following  the  subject  with 
involuntary  illustrative  naturalness,  ratlier 
than  assuming  an  attractive  prominence 
over  it — such  illuminations  must  illustrate, 
not  divert.  Speaking  throuo^hout  with 
pre-considered  prospective  directness  to 
the  point,  the  orator  must  rise  from  the 
foundation  of  reason  to  sentiment,  imagin- 
ation, and  passion,  and  must  unite  thought 
with  emotion,  and,  so  to  speak,  creating  a 
storm  with  the  passions  of  his  own  soul, 
hurry  those  of  his  audience  along  with 
him. 


■♦"^•- 


^ 


Th«  FoaicATiov  OF  ICBBCBOS. — The  snow,  which 
&11b  thickly  on  the  Arctic  islands  and  continents, 
beiog  meltod  id  samroer,  forms  collections  of  fresh 
water,  which  soon  freeies  and  increases  yeariy,  un- 
til the  mass  becomes  mouDtainouA.  and  rises  to  the 
eleration  of  the  surrounding  ciiflb.  The  melting 
of  the  snow  deposited  on  these  elevations  adds  to 
their  growth,  and  by  filling  up  the  interstices,  ren- 
ders the  whole  solid.  When  such  a  mass  has  reach- 
ed the  height  of  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
feet,  the  accumulated  weight,  assisted  by  the  action 
of  the  ocean  at  its  base,  plunges  into  the  sea,  and 
by  winds  and  currents  is  carried  southward,  and 
finally  disappears  before  the  influences  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  which  throws  an  isothermal  lioe  from  New- 
foundland to  the  coast  of  Iceland,  defiectieg  it  up- 
wards very  nearly  through  twenty  degrees  of  north 


latitude.  Frequently  these  ponderous  crystals  hide 
as  much  of  their  proportions  below  the  water  as 
they  expose  above  it,  and  float,  grinding  the  rocks 
of  the  sea  bottom  as  thi^y  go,  with  a  force  that  may 
perhaps  be  risible  to  the  future  geologisrs  when 
they  shall  be  exalted  to  the  proud  promontorit-s  of 
a  new  nameless  continent.  They  carry  large  bowl- 
ders from  the  Arctic  rocks  and  disperse  them  over 
the  bed  of  the  Norih-Atlantic,  and  for  the  whaler 
they  bear  rich  provision  of  fresh  water,  of  which  he 
spoils  them. 

BuaifAH* — The  commercial  treaty  with  Buimah  is 
producing  beneficial  results  to  all  parties ;  and  we 
hear  that  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  the  great 
rivers  above  the  falls  and  rapids,  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
ploration. 
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From    the   Dublin    Unlverilty    Mftgailne. 

THE      COLLEGE      GATE. 

[Folit'b  fine  statae  of  Goldsmith  standa  now  in  front  of  Trinity  College,  in  this  city,  where  it  commands 
the  admiration  of  evoybody.  It  is  only  pbused  there  in  a  temporary  way,  bnt  when  the  pedestal  is  eom- 
pleted  the  statue  will  be  erected  upon  it  and  Inaugurated  with  due  ceremony.] 

*'  Hs  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the  27th  February,  1*749.  He  was  lowest  in  the  list"— 
^raUr'8  Life  qf  Oliver  Goldsmith, 

A  LAD  slunk  out  of  the  college  gate, 

With  a  parchment  grasped  in  his  fist ; 
He  tried  to  dodge  past  the  sniggering  boys 

That  snubbed  hun  with  '*Last  on  the  list!" 

He  stole  to  a  lodging,  up  three  pair  of  stairs. 

In  a  wretehed  old  tumble-down  lane, 
And  took  up  his  flute  to  get  rid  of  the  thoughts 

That  were  racking  about  in  his  brain. 

"  Just  passed  through  I— -«nd  so  many  a  lad 
Honored,  and  medaled,  and  praised  I 
Oh,  what  a  crazy  foundation  whereon 
My  fortunes  will  have  to  be  raised  I 

^^  An  awkward,  ungainly,  diminutiTe  dolt, 
With  nothing  on  earth  to  attract ; 
Alike  for  the  oesk  and  the  drawing-room  unfit — 
Deroid  both  of  talent  and  tact  1^* 

He  whispered  some  melodies  into  his  flute. 
As  a  tear  gathered  up  in  his  eye : 
''What— what  shall  I  turn  to?— Physicr  or  Lawt 
Or  Divinity  f— My  to  ixy! 

** The  coif^  or  the  mitre— it  is  not  for  me: 
I  shall  ne^er  be  addressed  as  *  my  lord :' 
And,  as  for  the  baton,  or  flag — ^bless  my  neart ! 
Only  fancy  poor  Noll  with  a  sword  1 

"Well  1  jests,  at  least,  at  the  gate  again 

None  shall  fling  at  *  the  Graduate's  *  head ; 
Since  fellowships — scholarships,  are  not  for  me, 
m  take  to  my  flute  for  my  bread  I" 

Now,  as  ye  enter  that  college  gate, 

Lih  up  your  eyes  and  you'll  see, 
Towering  orer  your  headis,  a  bronze, 

In  its  proud  serenity. 

Yes  I  the  strains  firom  thai  wretched  flute 

To  the  ends  of  the  earth  haye  sped : 
Though  "  Noll "  was  a  drudge  so  long  as  he  lived, 

He's  deified,  now  that  he^  dead. 

And  what  is  this  world  ? — the  college  gate, 

Through  which  genius  may  slink  with  shame : 
The  list  IS  the  led|^  of  life's  success. 

And  the  statue  is  posthumous  fiune. 

ADTKfJU 
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CURIOSITIES   OF   FASHION,   IN   THE   MAHER   OF   DRESS. 


•*Thou  knowest,"  says  Borachio,  "  that 
the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or  a 
doak,  is  nothing  to  a  man.''  Foolish 
Borachio  !  Bat  then  he  had  had  no  ex- 
perience of  "  London  Society  ;**  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  Messina  he  kept  bat  indif- 
ferent company.  Or  are  we  to  regard 
him  as  a  sapercilious  cynic,  who  looked 
down  npon  sach  trifles  as  the  set  of  a 
feather  or  the  cut  of  a  doublet,  and  basied 
himself  with  more  important,  if  less  in- 
nocent, matters  ?  To  such  a  conclusion 
his   further  utterances    would  seem   to 

fuide  us.  "  Seestthou  not^"  he  inquires  of 
is  companion,  contemptuously,  ^'  what  a 
deformed  thief  this  cushion  is  ?  How 
giddily  he  turns  about  all  the  hot-bloods 
between  fourteen  and  five  -  and  -  thirty  ? 
Sometimes  fashioning  them  like  Pha- 
raoh's soldiers  in  the  reechy  painting ; 
sometime,  like  god  Bel's  priests  in  the 
old  church  windows ;  sometime,  like  the 
shaved  Hercules  in  the  smirched,  worm- 
eaten  tapestry  ?"  It  is  true  that  the 
fashion,  as  Conrade  sagely  conjectures, 
wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man ; 
but  it  deserves  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
wider  spirit  of  philosophy  than  comported 
with  the  cynical  mood  of  Borachio,  and 
from  its  influence  upon  men,  manners, 
and  morals,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Buckle  or  a  Macauiay.  The  rela- 
tion of  a  particular  fashion  to  a  particular 
state  of  society  is  very  obvious,  and  we 
may  trace  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  the  attire 
peculiar  to  it.  who  can  fancy  a  Raleigh, 
a  Sidney,  or  an  Essex  in  aught  but  doub- 
lets and  hose,  short  cloaks,  rapiers,  ruffles, 
and  plumed  hats  ?  How  would  a  court- 
ier, 1  beg  leave  to  inquire,  fling,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  a  palet6t  or  a  llama 
to  help  a  virgin  queen  across  a  plashy 
piece  of  ground  ?  If  Leicester  had  worn 
the  Windsor  uniform,  do  you  believe  it 
possible  that  he  could  have  dazzled  Amy 
Robsart  with  the  splendor  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance  ?  Or,  in  the  same  mys- 
terious combination  of  the  postman  and 
the  footman,  would  Robert  Garr  have 


attracted  the  attention  of  James  I.  ? 
And  if  he  had  not,  a  murder  or  two, 
besides  some  other  peccadilloes,  would 
have  been  happily  avoided.  If  no  man 
was  ever  so  wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  looked^ 
how  much  of  that  wonderfully  sagacious 
aspect  was  owing  to  his  horse-hair  wig  ? 
What  would  become  of  the  Belinda  of 
Pope's  exquisite  "  tlape  of  the  Lock"  with- 
out her  patches,  powder,  and  hoops? 
And  does  not  many  a  beauty  whom  his- 
tory or  art  has  made  immortal  owe  much 
of  her  fame  to  her  furbelows  or  high- 
heeled  hottinea  ?  The  difference  between 
a  Phryne  and  a  Traviata  is,  perhaps,  a 
matter  of  fashion  ;  and  a  Burleigh  in  a 
loose  shooting-coat  and  striped  trowsers 
would  assuredly  not  be  the  much-ponder- 
ing and  often  head-shaking  counselor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  a  question,  I  think,  whether  the 
fashion  influences  the  age,  or  the  age 
moulds  and  shapes  the  fashion  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  there  exists  a  subtle  relation- 
ship between  them.  A  high-bred  cour- 
tesy, a  certain  elevation  of  manner,  a  lofti- 
ness of  language,  and  even  a  refinement  of 
thought,  seem  naturally  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  rich  and  stately  cos- 
tume of  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Look  at  the  Cavaliers  in  the  glorious 
pictures  of  Vandyck :  who  can  believe 
that  from  the  lips  of  such  be-ruffled  and 
be-pluraed  gentlemen  ever  dropped  any 
coarse  ribaldry  or  vulgar  slang  ?  Those 
grave  and  potent  seigniors  who  glow  on 
the  splendid  canvas  of  Titian  :  can  you 
believe  them  capable  of  the  deeds  in 
which  delighted  the  buckskin  breeches 
and^  cocked  -  hats  of  our  Macaronis  and 
Mohawks  in  the  days  of  the  second 
George  ?  When  I  loot  upon  the  sweet 
and  noble  women  of  Vanayck,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  bare-bosomed  beauties 
of  Lely,  I  trace  in  the  distinction  of  cos- 
tume and  fashion  the  difference  of  morals 
and  taste,  and  the  wide  gulf  between  the 

Eure  household  life  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
.  and  the  social  abandonment  of  that  of 
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Charles  II.  Moi*aIs  and  roaDoers  keep 
pace  with  the  ehaogesof  costume,  and 
are  indicated  by  them.  It  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  philosophy  of  fashion 
that  the  society  which  countenances 
"pretty  horse-breakers,"  and  disguises 
things  vicious  with  pleasant  periphrases 
of  lan^age,  should  distinguish  itself  by 
patronizing  huge  crinolined  monstrosities 
contrived  to  expose,  and  yet  encumber, 
the  female  figure.  It  may  be  that  there 
was  as  much  vice  in  the  times  of  old,  but 
it  was  a  more  decorous  vice ;  and  the  Doll 
Tearsheet  of  Falstaff  and  his  companions 
did  not  "  set  the  &shion/'  to  the  wives  of 
Percy  and  Mortimer. 

A  writer  who  proposed  to  himself  to 
become  the  historian  of  fashion  would 
soon  find  himself  perplexed  by  the  ab- 
sence of  all  general  laws,  and  the  want 
of  any  definite  divisions  of  his  subject. 
There  is  nothing  progressive  in  fashion  : 
on  the  contrary,  its  principal  tendency  is 
to  repeat  itself.  And  this  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  its  assimilation  to  the 
tastes  and  passions  of  the  time.  In  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  when  the  English 
public  has  one  of  what  Sydney  Smith 
called  its  "  cold  fits  of  morality,  fashion 
becomes « as  severe  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  Puritans.  The  robe  decollete  is  ex- 
changed for  the  high  and  close-fitting 
"  body,"  and  the  skirt  descends  in  so- 
ber decency  over  the  well-turned  ankle. 
When  the  French  revolutionists  ran  mad 
about  classic  systems  of  government,  and 
every  ferocious  Jacobin  thought  himself 
— ^with  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  and  a 
remarkable  ignorance  of  history — a  Grac- 
chus or  a  Brutus,  how  classic  became  the 
costume  of  the  Parisian  Portias  and  the 
viri  togati  of  the  National  Convention ! 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  gradual  wearing  down 
of  class  distinctions — the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  dress  of  the  present  day. 
There  is  little  enough,  Heaven  knows,  as 
far  as  attire  is  concerned,  to  separate  a 
nobleman  whose  veins  are  blue  with  the 
best  azul  aangre — the  "  blood  of  all  the 
Howards" — ^from  our  Brown,  Jones,  or 
Robinson,  who  know  not  their  great- 
grandfathers I  When  I  read  of  an  inn- 
keeper trustine  a  supposititious  Lord  John 
Russell  with  Sve  shillings  and  a  glass  of 
gin  and  water,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  host  of  "  The  Tabard"  or 
"  The  Boar's  Head"  could  so  easily  have 
been  beguiled  by  a  false  Earl  of  Essex. 
Dress  no   longer  makes  the   man,   nor 


shows  the  man  as  he  is.  In  the  gorgeous 
chamber  of  the  Peers  the  descendants  of 
the  Whiffs  of  1688,  and  the  Tories  who 
shouted  for  ''  Sacheverel  and  the  Church," 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
Tomkins,  who  occupies  a  stool  in  a  bank- 
ing-house in  the  city ;  or  Simpkins,  who 
measures  ribbons  over  a  counter  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard.  Even  the  clergy  are 
yielding  to  the  prevailing  confosion.of 
ideas,  and — O  shades  of  Barrow  and 
Tillotsonl — rejoice  in  wide-awakes  and 
coats  of  most  uncanonical  cut. 

In  the  days  that  were,  a  man  might 
hope  for  immortality  from  his  costume. 
If  he  could  not  be  a  Milton,  a  Shakspeare, 
or  a  Newton,  he  might  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  descending  to  posterity  as  a 
Beau  Brummell !  There  is  no  such  cheap 
immortality  to  be  earned  now-a-days,  un- 
less the  Empress  Eugenie  be  remembered 
by  the  amplitude  of  her  skirts  and  the 

Eeculiarities  of  her  head-gear.  In  the  old 
iographers  you  will  meet  with  pages  of 
elaboratedescriptionof  the  attire  affected 
by  their  heroes ;  and  some  of  our  modem 
novelists,  taking  wide  views  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  clothes,  are  equally  precise  in 
their  pictorial  sketches.  But  I  should 
like  to  see  a  modern  biographer  attempt 
to  interest  his  public  with  a  sketch  of  the 
costume  of  any  recent  "  celebrity."  How 
much  of  the  character  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  a  man  can  you  identify  with  a  Gibus 
hat,  an  Eureka  shirt,  a  Melton  paletot, 
and  a  pair  of  the  Sydenham  trowsers  ? 

If  this  era  of  cosmopolitan  utilitarianism 
endures,  what  will  become  of  the  histori- 
cal associations  of  dress?  Who  can 
reasonably  expect  that  the  pegtops  or 
ponchos  will  ever  make  any  remancable 
figure  in  history  ?  What  will  the  present 
age  hand  down  to  the  future  in  company 
with  George  Fox's  suit  of  home-made 
leather  —  honest,  sturdy  leather  —  and 
Raleigh's  much-worn  cloak  ? — with  Oliver 
Cromwell's  "plain  cloth  suit,  which"  (says 
Sir  Philip  Warwick)  "  seemed  to  have 
been  made  by  an  ill  country  tailor,"  and 
the  "lack-luster  stars"  that  pointed  the 
deadly  aim  of  Nelson's  murderer  ?  We 
seem  to  cherish  a  personal  familiarity  with 
Napoleon's  grU  redimgote^  with  the  short 
white  cloak  that  was  Wellington's  dis- 
tinctive insignia  in  battle,  wiui  the  por- 
tentous ruff  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  black 
velvet  robe  that  clothed  the  fair  form  of 
Mary  of  Scotland  on  the  day  of  her  execu- 
tion, and  "  the  doublets  quilted  for  stiletto 
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proof,  and  breeches  in  ^eat  plaits  'and 
full  stuffed,"  of  James  L  ?  In  a  gallery 
of  historical  personages  yon  may  almost 
identify  each  of  them  by  their  peculiar 
attire.  This,  you  say,  is  Spinoza,  and 
that  is  Henri  Quatre;  this  is  Nell  Gwynne, 
and  that  Marie  Antoinette.  I  wonder 
whether  our  descendants  will  so  easily  rec- 
ognize onrselves ! 

One  of  the  *'  Guriontiesof  Fashion,"  as 
fer  as  dress  is  concerned,  was  the  extreme 
sumptaonsness  of  4he  attire  in  which  our 
seventeenth  -  century  ancestors  indulged. 
Everybody  will  remember  the  description 
by  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  of  the 
wasteful  sqaires  and  luxurious  cavaliers 
who  were  not  ashamed  to 

*^  Wear  a  farm  in  shoe-strings  edged  with  gold. 
And  spangled  garters  worth  a  copyhold ; 
A  hose  and  doublet  which  a  lordship  cost ; 
A  gaudy  cloak,  three  manors*  price  almost ; 
A  beaver  band,  and  feather  for  the  head, 
Priced  at  the  church's  tythe,  the  poor  man's 
bread." 

George  Yilliers,  the  splendid  favorite 
of  James  I.,  exoeeded  aU  his  compeers  in 
the  lavish  costliness  of  his  garb.  On  one 
great  occasion  he  had  twenty-seven  suits 
of  clothes  made,  '^  the  richest  that  em- 
broidery, lace,  silk,  velvet,  silver,  gold, 
snd  gems  could  contribute;  one  of  which 
was  a  white  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over, 
both  suit  and  cloak,with  diamonds  valued 
at  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  besides  a 
great  feather  stuck  all  over  with  dia- 
monds, as  were  also  his  sword,  girdle,  hat, 
and  spurs."  This  exquisite  gentleman 
would  have  the  flasmng  gems  which 
adorned  his  attire  affixed  so  loosely  tJiat 
he  could  shake  them  off  as  he  paraded 
through  the  gaUery  of  Whitehall,  much 
to  the  edification  and  contentment  of  les 
dames  de  la  cour  who  picked  them  up. 
On  his  embassy  to  Paris  the  splendor  of 
his  appearance  completely  dazzled  the 
French  nobles.  *^He  appeared  there," 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  wiUi  all  the  luster 
the  wealth  of  England  could  adorn  him 
with,  and  outshined  all  the  bravery  that 
court  could  dress  itself  in,  and  overacted 
the  whole  nation  in  their  own  most  pecu- 
liar vanities."  It  was  common  with  him, 
at  an  ordinary  dancing,  to  have  his 
clothes  trimmed  with  ^reat  diamond  but- 
tons, and  to  wear  diamond  hat-bands, 
cockades,  and  ear-rings,  to  be  voked  with 
great  and  manifold  ropes  ana  knots  of 
pearl — in  short,  to  be  manacled,  fettered, 


and  imprisoned  in  jewels.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  is  said  to  have  possessed 
£800,000  in  jewels — a  stock  which  might 
almost  excite  the  envy  of  Hancock  or 
Emanuel,  and  may  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  peruse  Sir  William  Davenant's  eulo- 
gium  on  the  prosperous  courtier : 

'*The  court's  bright])  star,  the  clergy's  advo- 
cate ; 
The  poet's  brightest  theme,  the  lover's  flame, 
The  soldier's  glory,  mighty  Buckingham." 

Baleigh,  the  bright  particular  star  of 
the  galaxy  which  moved  imd  shone 
around  the  great  Gloriana,  was  equallv 
profuse  in  his  expenditure  upon  dress.  A 
portrait  is  extant  in  whicn  he  appears 
attired  in  a  white  satin  pinked  vest,  close- 
deeved  to  the  wrist ;  over  the  body  a 
brown  doublet,  finely  flowered  and  em- 
broidered with  pearl ;  in  the  feather  of  his 
hat  a  large  ruby  and  pearl  drop,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  spris,  in  place  of  a  button ; 
his  trunks  or  breecmes,  with  his  stockings 
and  ribbon  garters,  fringed  at  the  end, 
are  all  white ;  his  shoes,  of  buff,  adorned 
with  white  ribbon.  These  shoes  on  im- 
portant occasions  would  glitter  with 
precious  stones  of  the  value  of  £6600 
(nearly  £80,000  at  the  present  standard  of 
money)  ;  and  their  wearer  would  occa- 
sionally present  himself  before  the  eyes  of 
his  ladylove.  Mistress  Elizabeth  Throck- 
morton, in  a  suit  of  armor  of  solid  silver, 
his  sword  and  belt  flashing  unutterable 
radiance  from  a  hundred  diamonds,  pearls^ 
and  rubies.  The  elder  Disraeli  tens  of  a 
simple  knight  who  wore  at  the  coronation 
of  James  L  a  cloak  which  cost  him  £500. 
At  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia 
— perpend,  ye  ladies  I — Lady  Wotton 
shone  resplendent  in  a  gown,  which  was 
stiff  with  embroidery,  at  £50  a  yard  I 
The  Lady  Arabella  Stuart — that  heroine 
of  a  strange  and  sad  romance — 

^'  Ornament  both  of  herself  and  sex, 
And  mirror  bright,  where  virtues  did  reflex" — 

set  the  said  mirror  in  a  framework  of  sat- 
ins and  velvets  valued  at  £1500.  We 
read  of  a  certain  Sir  Thomas  Glover  who 
burst  upon  the  world  of  fashion  ^^like  a 
comet,  all  in  crimson  velvet  and  beaten 
gold ;"  and  Ha^,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  ambas- 
sador to  Paris  m  1616,  dressed  not  only 
himself  but  his  trumpeters — the  latter  '^  in 
tawny  veli^et  liveries  laced  all  over  with 
gold,  rich  and  closely  laid" — while  his 
horse  was  shod  with  silver  shoes,  which. 
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^^  when  he  came  to  a  place  where  persons 
or  beauties  of  eminence  were,  he,  pranc- 
ing and  curvetting,  in  humble  reverence 
flung  away ;  and  so  he  was  content  to  be 
gazed  on  and  admired  till  a  farrier,  or 
rather  the  argentier^  in  one  of  his  rich  liv- 
eries, among  his  train  of  footmen,  out  of 
a  tawny  velvet  bag  took  others  and  tack- 
ed them  on."  Quaint  Arthur  Wilson  de- 
scribes one  of  *Hhe  meanest  of  the  suits" 
of  this  sumptuous  peer.  ^'  The  cloak  and 
hose,"  he  says,  "are  made  of  very  fine 
white  beaver,  embroidered  richly  all  over 
with  gold  and  silver ;  the  cloak,  almost  to 
the  cape,  within  and  without,  having  no 
lining  but  embroiderv ;  the  doublet  was 
cloth  of  gold,  embroidered  so  thick  that 
it  could  not  be  discerned;  and  a  white 
beaver  hat  suitable,  brimful  of  embroidery, 
both  above  and  below." 

A  notable  article  of  costume  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  both 
Avith  men  and  women,  were  the  starched 
ruifs,  with  which  the  portraits  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  courtiers  have  made  every- 
body familiar.  These  were  often  set 
upon  a  frame  of  wire  and  edged  with  the 
richest  point -lace;  nor  without  their 
bravery  did  any  gallant  think  himself 
complete.  Thus,  in  Ben  Jonson's  "Al- 
chemist," Lovewit  says  to  Surly : 

"€k>od  fidth  now,  she  does  blame  you  ex- 
tremely, and  says, 

You  swore,  and  told  her  you  had  taken  the 
pains 

To  dye  your  beard,  and  umbre  o'er  your 
face. 

Borrowed  a  suit  and  ruff^  all  for  her  lore." 

Mrs.  Anne  Turner,  a  woman  of  splen- 
did beauty  but  abandoned  character,  intro- 
duced, in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  fash- 
ion of  yellow  starched  rufls,  and  for  a 
time  these  were  all  the  vogue.  But  Mrs. 
Turner  having  compassed,  with  Sir  Rob- 
ert Carr  and  Frances  Howard,  Countess 
of  Somerset,  the  foul  murder  of  Sir  Thom- 
as Overbury,  and  being  sentenced  to  death 
by  Lord  Cfhief  Justice  Coke,  he  ordered 
that  "  as  she  was  the  person  who  had 
brought  yellow  starched  ruffs  into  vogue, 
she  should  be  hanged  in  that  dress,  that 
the  same  might  end  in  shame  and  detesta- 
tion." The  strange  order  was  carried  out, 
and  Mrs.  Turner  was  hung  at  Tyburn  in 
yellow  rufih,  the  han^an  neing  similarly 
decorated.  The  fashion  straightway  sank 
into  disrepute. 

**  Yellow"  was  certainly  a  fkrorite  ool- 1 


or  vrith  our  ancestors,  and  it  is  the  hue 
generally  attributed  to  the  tresses  of  their 
lady-loves  by  the  mediadval  poets.  When 
wigs  first  came  into  fashion  they  were  all 
flaxen,  for  the  light-complexioned,  san- 
guine Franks  could  not  affect  the  raven 
tresses  of  the  "  swarthy  beauties"  of  Spain 
or  Italy.  Most  of  our  early  queens  had 
yellow  hair;  Elizabeth  Woodville's 
streamed  down  her  back  "a  shower  of  rip- 

Eled  gold."  Queen  Elizabeth  had  yellow 
air — with,  perhaps,  a  suspicion  of  red 
about  it — and  the  ladies  of  her  court  ac- 
cordingly dyed  their  hair  of  ^he  royal 
color — an  {instanoe  of  loyalty  which  now- 
a-days  would  astonish  even  the  enthusiaa- 
tic  admirers  of  the  fidr  Princess  Alexan- 
dra. The  readers  of  our  Elizabethan 
dramatists  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
of  their  numerous  allusions  to  tawny  and 
orange  velvets,  and  satins  shimmering 
with  golden  luster.  In  "  Every  Man  out 
of  his  Humour"  Fungoso  wears  a  "pink'd 
yellow  doublet."  In  "Cynthia's  Revels" 
Amorphus  describes  his  mistress  as  ribbon- 
ed in  green  and  yellow. 

Silk  stockings  came  into  use  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under 
circumstances  which  Stowe  describes  with 
his  usual  quaintness:  "In  the  second 
yeere  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  he  says,  "  her 
silk  woman,  Mistris  Montague,  presented 
her  majestic  for  a  new  yeere's  gift,  a  pair 
of  black  knit  silk  stockings,  the  which, 
after  a  few  days'  wearing,  pleased  her 
highness  so  well,  that  she  sent  for  Mistris 
Montague,  and  asked  her  where  she  had 
them,  and  if  she  could  help  her  to  any 
more;  she  answered,  saying:  'I  made 
them  very  carefully,  of  purpose  only  for 
your  majestic,  and  seeing  these  please  you 
so  well,  1  will  presently  set  more  in  hand." 
^  Do  so,'  (quoth  the  queene,)  '  for  indeed 
I  like  silk  stockings  so  well,  because  they 
are  pleasant,  fine  and  delicate,  that  hence- 
fortn  I  will  wear  no  more  doth  stockings' 
— and  from  that  time  unto  her  death  Uie 
queene  never  wore  any  more  doth  hose, 
but  only  silke  stockings  ;*  for  you  shall 
understand  that  King  Henry  the  Eighth 
did  weare  only  cloath  hose,  or  hose  out 
out  of  ell-broade  taffety ;  or  that  by  great 
chance  there  came  a  pair  of  Spanish  silk 


*  In  James  I.*b  reign,  !the  gallants  wonld  wear 
their  voolen  itockings  in  the  oonntrj,  and,  as 
Stephen  says,  in  ^^Erery  Van  in  his  Humour/*  *'  hara 
a  pair  of  sUk  Bgainat  winter,"  ^that  they  went  **  to 
dwell  in  the  town.^ 
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stockings  from  Spain.  King  Edward  the 
Sixth  had  a  payre  of  long  Spanish  silk 
stockings  sent  him  for  a  great  present." 

The  variations  in  the  matter  of  the 
beard  have  been  astounding.  At  one 
time  it  has  streamed  like  a  meteor  from 
the  lip  and  chin ;  at  another  the  chin  has 
showed  like  a  stabble-land  at  harrest- 
home.  The  Normans  did  not  encourage 
the  hirsute  appendage,  but  among  the 
French  it  was  held  in  great  esteem ;  and 
when  Louis  YIL,  in  compliance  with  the 
exhortations  of  his  bishops,  curtailed  his 
long  locks  and  shaved  on  his  beard,  he 
unwittingly  sot  rid  of  his  wife,  for  Elean- 
or, disgusted  with  his  effeminate  appear- 
ance, took  the  law  into  her  own  hanas  and 
soon  provided  her  husband  with  sufficient 
grounds  for  a  divorce;  wheteupon  she 
married  Henry  IL,  (then  Count  of  Anjou,^ 
and  bringing  him  as  her  dowry  the  ricn 
provinces  of  Guienne  and  Poitou,  stirred 
up  the  long  wars  between  France  and 
England  that  endured  for  three  centuries 
of  bloodshed.  The  beard  came  into  fash- 
ion again  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI., 
who  wore  it  short  and  round,  but  closely 
cropped  his  hair.  The  introduction  of 
Spanish  fashions  with  the  introduction  of 
a  Spanish  husband  to  Queen  Mary  length- 
ened the  beard,  and  encouraged  the 
growth  of  those  long  locks  which  give  so 
noble  an  appearance  to  our  Elizabethan 
worthies.  The  mustache,  at  the  same 
time,  grew  in  favor,  either  curled  round 
each  side  of  the  mouth  in  the  shape  of  a 
crescent,  or  worn  thick  and  bushy  upon 
the  lip,  or  drawn  out  into  thin  spiral  ends 
like  that  of  Napoleon  HI.  An  old  poet 
says  of  one  of  his  heroes : 

*^  He'll  borrow  money  on  the  stroke  of  his 
beard, 
Or  turn  of  his  mustaccio  P' 

^  The  beard  was  usually  worn  peaked, 
like  an  inverted  pyramid,  as  you  will  see 
it  in  Vandyck's  and  Zucchero's  portraits  ;* 
but  in  Charles  H.'s  reign  it  began  to  give 
place  to^a  sleek  and  bushy  "imperial,"  or 
"  tuft,"  which  in  due  'time  vanished  alto- 
gether, leaving  the  chin  once  more  free 
from  hair.  This  latter  fashion  prevailed 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  whiskers  being 
the  only  adornment  of  the  face ;  but  with- 
in the  last  few  years. the  mustache  and 

*  Like  the  beard  of  Hudibras : 

"  In  cat  and  dye  §o  like  a  tfto, 
A  raddaa  Tiew  It  would  befolto.** 


the- beard  have  again  sprung  into  a  noble 
popularity,  and  are  countenanced,  we  are 
told,  on  "physiological  principles."  The 
beard  protects  the  throat,  the  mustache 
the  lips — ^the  latter  a  natural  "  respirator," 
whose  advantages  should  be  shown  by  a 
decrease  in  bronchial  affections.  Both, 
however,  have  fought  a  hard  fight  with 
prejudice,  and  especially  has  the  mous* 
tache  run  the  gauntlet  of  every  little  wit. 
It  was  **  snobbish,"  "  coxcombical,"  "  un- 
manly," "  outlandish."  Certainly  on  the 
lips  of  quiet  dty  clerks  and  pallid  shop- 
men it  loses  its  grace  and  fitness,  but  the 
gentleman  and  the  soldier  may  well  be 
content  t^  wear  it,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  dictum  of  a  writer  on  education  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  "I  have  a  fa- 
vorable opinion,"  he  says, "  of  that  young 
gentleman  who  is  curious  in  fine  mus- 
tachios.  The  time  he  employs  in  adjust- 
ing, dressing,  and  curling  them  is  no  lost 
time,  for  the  more  he  contemplates  his 
mustachios,  the  more  his  mind  will  cher- 
ish and  be  animated  by  masculine  and 
courageous  notions !"  Which  admirable 
axiom  I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  ^ 
the  Volunteers  of  England. 

Certain  revelations  anent  a  certain  Ma- 
dame Rachel  have  made  known  to  the 
curious  public  that  the  art  of  beautifying 
beauty--^ding  refined  gold  and  painting 
the  lily — ^is  not  yet  extinct,  and  that  wo- 
men of  fashion  can  still  be  found  to  dis- 
grace themselves  with  enamel  and  the  use 
or  abuse  of  half  a  hundred  filthy  cosmet- 
ics. But  these  are  hardly  likely  to  revive 
the  mania  for  pomades,  perfumes,  oils, 
tinctures,  and  qmntessences  which  possess- 
ed the  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  roses  and  lilies,  which  the  old  poets 
praised  in  their  mistresses,  were  but  paint- 
ed daubs  after  all.  A  lady's  toilet  was  a 
complete  system  of  painting,  essencin^, 
and  bathing.  Ben  Jonson  thus  detaus 
the  process : 

"To-moiTOw  morning 
m  send  you  a  perftimBf  first  to  resolre 
And  procure  sweat,  and  then  prepare  a  bath 
To  cleanse  and  clear  the  cutis ;  against  when 
m  have  an  excellent  new  facus  made, 
Resistive  Against  the  sun,  the  rain,  or  wind,  ' 
Which  you  shall  lay  on  with  a  breath,  or  oil, 
As  yon  best  like,  and  last  some  fourteen  hours." 

Ninon  de  L'Endos,  the  famous  French 
beauty,  like  Popp»a,  the  mistress  of 
Nero,  is  said  to  have  preserved  her  loveli- 
ness unimpaired  to  a  mature  age  by  the 
daily  use  of  a  bath  of  asses'  milk.    The 
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fair  queen  of  Scots  bathed  in  wine ;  and 
the  £arl  of  Shrewsbury,  when  acting  as 
her  custodian,  complained  bitterly  of  the 
expense  she  entailed  upon  him  by  this 
luxurious  custom.  It  was  white  wine  the 
ladies  thus  employed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  toilet,  and  it  was  mainly  used  by  those 
of  ^'  a  certain  age,'^  who  desired  to  remove 
their  wrinkles;  young  beauty  contented 
itself  with  a  bath  of  milk.  Did  the  effem- 
inate Clarence  bathe  in  wine,  and  was 
King  Edward's  order  that  he  should  suf- 
fer death  by  drowning  in  a  butt  of  Mal- 
voisie  a  cruel  satire  on  his  womanish  weak- 
ness ?  According  to  Strutt,  if  you  wish 
to  obtain  a  bright  and  sanguinei^  complex- 
ion, you  must  first  use  a  hot  bath  until 
you  perspire,  and  then  wash  the  face  with 
wine  until  you  become  niiarvelously  fidr 
and  ruddy. 

A  wine-bath  was  assuredly  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  flesh  of  capons  fed  with 
vipers,  b^  which  the  beautiful  YeneUa 
Digby,  wife  of  the  eccentric  Sir  Kenelm, 
endeavored  to  improve  her  complexion. 
Sir  Kenelm  is  also  supposed  to  have  made 
his  lady  feed  upon  the  great  snail,  or  hdix 
pomatia^  washmg  down  the  unsavory  re- 
past with  a  draught  of  viper-wine,  for  the 
preservation  of  her  beauty.  No  wonder 
that  she  died  in  her  thirty-third  year,  and 
that  only  ''  a  small  quantity  of  brains" 
was  found  in  her  head !  Ladies  in  tho«e 
days,  and  down  to  the  reign  of  the  second 
George,  ornamented — or  disfignred — their 
fiuses  with  an  abundance  of  black  patches, 
which  they  cut  in  tiie  most  fantastic  forms 
— owls,  rings,  suns,  moons,  crowns,  stars, 
crosses,  and  even  a  coach  and  horses.  The 
widow  in  ''  Hndibras"  refers  to  this  gro- 
tesque fashion : 

'*  She  that  with  poetry  is  won 
Is  hut  a  desk  to  write  upon ; 
Some  with  Arabian  spices  strive 
Temhalm  her  cruelly  alive ; 
Or  season  her,  as  French  cooks  use 
Their  haut-gouU^  bouillies,  or  ragouU; 
Others  make  posies  of  her  cheeks, 
Where  red  and  whitest  colors  mix ; 
In  which  the  lily  and  the  rose 
For  Indian  lake  and  ceruse  goes. 
The  sun  and  moon,  by  her  bright  eyes 
Eclipsed  and  darkened  in  the  skies, 
Are  but  black  patches  that  she  wears, 
Cut  into  suns,  and  moons,  and  stars." 

A  curious  story  anent  these  patches  is 
told  by  the  Sir  Kenelm  Digbv  already  re- 
ferred to.  A  ^oung  wife  of  his  acquaint- 
ance having  given  way  to  this  reprehensi- 


ble practice,  he  considered  it  his  d.aty  to 
remonstrate  with  her.  ^'  Have  you  no  ap* 
prehension,"  he  said,  ^Hhat  your  child 
may  be  bom  with  half  moons  upon  its 
face;  or  rather,  that  all  those  black 
patches  may  assemble  in  one  and  appear 
m  the  middle  of  i\A  forehead  ?"  This  leo^ 
ture  was  not  without  effect^  but  the  mis- 
chief was  partly  done,  and  the  lady's  child 
was  actually  born  with  a  mark  on  her  for^ 
head  as  large  *^  as  a  crown  of  gold." 

Of  these  and  other  mysterious  additions 
to  a  beauty's  toilet  Pope  has  made  ex- 
quisite use  in  '^  The  Rape  of  the  Lock :" 

'*  And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid ; 
First,  rohed   in  white,  the   nymph  intent 

adores, 
With  head  unoovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears ; 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eye  she  rears; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar*s  side, 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toO, 
And  dedcs  the  goddess  with  the  c^ttering 


This  casket  Indians  growing  gems  unlocks, 
And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box ; 
The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the 

white. 
Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 
Pu&,  powders,  patches,  Bibles,  biUet-doux." 

Patches  came  into  England  with  Charles 
n. ;  and  his  sister,  Henrietta  of  Orleans, 
who  had  learned  the  art  in  Paris,  was  the 
first  to  wear  them  in  public.  The  fashion 
instantly  snread.  BvenPepys — ^gossiping 
but  shrewa  old  Pepys — ^allowed  his  wife 
to  adopt  it.  "  The  IMncess  Henrietta  is 
very  pretty,"  he  says,  "but  my  wife, 
standing  near  her,  with  two  or  three  black 
patches  on,  and  well  dressed,  seems  to 
me  much  handsomer  than  she."  Which  I 
take  to  be  a  very  proper  conclusion  on  the 
part  of  Master  Pepys.  These  patches 
were  so  arranged  as  to  attract  the  eye  to 
what  was  considered  the  best  feature  of 
the  face.  Happy  the  beaut jr  who  boasted 
of  a  dimple,  a  becoming  smile,  or  a  rosy 
bloom  I  The  patches,  like  finger-posts, 
indicated  its  position  and  fascination  to 
the  admiring  observer. 

According  to  an  anecdote  related  by 
the  learned  author  of  the  Britannia^ 
there  existed  among  our  ancestors  as  ab- 
surd an  imitation  of  the  dress  and  habits 
of  the  great  as  the  little  minds  of  our  own 
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day  are  prone  to  aflect.  ''Sir  Philip  Cal- 
tborp,"  ne  says,  ''  purged  Jobn  Drakes, 
the  shoemaker  of  Norwich,  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  YIII.,  of  the  proud  humour 
which  our  people  have  to  be  of  the  gen* 
tleman's  cut.  Hiis  knight  bought  on  a 
time  as  much  fine  Frencn  tawny  cloth  as 
should  make  him  a  gown,  and  sent  it  to 
the  taylor's  to  be  made.  John  Brakes,  a 
shoemaker  of  that  town,  coming  to  this 
said  taylor's,  and  seeing  the  Knight's 
gown-doth  lying  there,  liking  it  well, 
caused  the  taylor  to  buy  him  as  much  of 
the  same  clotn  and  price  to  the  same  in- 
tent, and  further  bade  him  to  make  it  of 
the  same  fashion  that  the  knight  would 
have  his  made  of.  Not  long  after  the 
knight,  coming  to  the  taylor's  to  take 
measure  of  his  gown,  perceiving  the  like 
cloth  luring  there,  asked  of  the  taylor 
whose  it  was.  Quoth  the  taylor,  it  is 
John  Drakes',  the  shoemaker,  who  will 
have  it  made  of  the  self-same  fashion 
that  yours  is  made  of  I  '  Well,'  said  the 
knight, '  in  good  truce  be  it.  I  wiU  have 
mine  made  as  full  of  outs  as  thy  shears 
can  make  it.'  'It  shall  be  done,'  said 
the  taylor ;  whereupon,  because  the  time 
drew  near,  he  made  haste  to  finish  both 
their  garments.  John  Drakes  had  no 
time  to  go  to  the  taylor's  till  Christmas 
Day,  for  serving  his  customers,  when  he 
hoped  to  have  worn  his  sown.  Perceiv- 
ing the  same  to  be  full  of  cuts,  began  to 
swear  at  the  taylor,  for  the  middng  his 
^own  after  that  sort.  '  I  iiave  done  noth- 
ing,' quoth  the  tailor,  'but  that  you  bid 
me ;  for  as  Sir  Philip  Calthorp's  is,  even 
so  I  have  made  yours.'  '  By  my  latchet,' 
quoth  John  Drakes,  '  I  wiU  never  wear 
gentlemen's  fashions  again.' " 

A  signal  illustration  of  the  cyclical 
character  of  fashion— of  its  tendency  to 
repeat  itself— is  afforded  by  the  expansive 
"crinolines"  which  so  excite  the  horror  of 
Dr.  Lankester,  and  stimulate  the  humor- 
ous fancy  of  John  Leech.  "There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun;"  not  even 
hoops!  Pope  speaks  of  "the  sevenfold 
fence" — 

"Stiff  with  hoops,  and  armed  with  ribs  of 
whale ;" 

But  our  modem  fiedr  ones  have  improved 
upon  the  devices  of  their  fore-mothers  and 
use  light  bands  of  steel,  which  are  not 
only  expansive  but  compressible.  The 
extravagant  amplitude  in  which  the  lead- 
ers of  the  mode  indulged  some  few  months 


ago  was  not,  however,  more  offensive 
than  the  indecorous  scantiness  of  attire 
affected  by  the  beauties  of  the  second 
George's  reign,  when  the  waist  was 
push^  up  to  the  very  arm-pits,  and  tight, 
close-fitting  habiliments  revealed  without 
improving  the  female  figure.  Fancy  a 
damsel  thus  attired,  wiUi  an  old  Olden- 
burg bonnet  thrusting  out  its  peak  a  foot 
or  two  before  her,  lialf-ardozen  patches 
upon  her  fisuse,  her  hair  powdered  and 
frizzled,  her  shoes  red,  with  enormously 
high  heels ;  and  to  her,  as  the  old  play- 
books  say,  let  there  enter  a  "  buck"  or 
"macaroni"  in  at;oat  of  light  green,  with 
sleeves  too  small  for  the  arms,  and  but- 
tons to^  big  for  the  sleeves,  a  pair  of  ti^ht 
Manchester  stiff  breeches,  clouded  ulk 
stockinffS,  hair  drawn  back  from  the  fore- 
head, {Mastered,  powdered,  and  pendent 
behind  in  a  long  queue,  and  the  whc^e 
surmounted  by  a  hat  too  small  to  cover 
one's  head,  and  too  large  to  put  in  one's 
pocket.  Tou  have  then  an  d4a-mode 
Strephon  and  Chloris,  fit  to  warble  the 
melodies  of  Delia  Cruscan  poets  and  lan- 
guish over  the  inanities  of  the  novels  of 
the  Minerva  press. 

The  skirt  and  petticoat  first  became 
aggressive  and  exuberant  in  the  reign 
of  that  imperious  arbiter  ekgantiarum^ 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  appears  to  have 
thou^t  it  necessary,  in  her  character  of 
the  virgin  Queen,  to  keep  off  the  male 
sex  by  a  noli^ie4angere  fence  of  whale- 
bone— ^the  vardingale  or  farthingale  of  the 
old  drama).io  poets.  It  is  worth  while, 
perhaps,  to  endeavor  to  realize  to  our- 
selves a  portrait  of  an  Elizabethan  belle. 
The  hair,  then,  is  either  curled,  frizzled, 
or  crisped  to  a  portentous  height,  and  lest 
the  wonderful  work  of  art  should  topple, 
is  supported  with  a  fabric  of  wire,  orna- 
mented with  curiously-wrought  wreaths 
of  gold  or  silver,  while  upon  the  top  of 
the  "  stately  turret"  stands  a  French  hood, 
hat,  or  kerchief,  probably  of  velvet.  Our 
Amoret  or  Sacfiarissa  has  also  a  silk  scarf 
cast  about  her  face,  and  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  with  lappets  of  gold  or  silver  at 
each  end,  and  when  she  rides  abroad  con- 
ceals her  beauty  from  the  curious  gaze  by 
a  mask  of  velvet,  with  holes  in  it,  whence 
the  radiant  eyes  dart  swift  and  sunny 
glances.  A  pocket  looking-glass  hangs  at 
her  side,  ana  a  fan  is  clasped  in  fingers 
loaded  with  precious  stones ;  the  fair  soft 
wrists  also  gleaming  with  lambent  pearl  or 
flashing  diamond,  and  golden  rings  falling 
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from  the  delicate  ears.  Round  the  snowy 
neok  protrudes  an  enormous  four-fold  ruff, 
of  lawn,  "stiffened"  and  made  "inflexi- 
ble" with  the  new  invention — starch,  and 
moreover, "  a  certain  device  made  of  wires, 
crested  for  the  purpose,  and  whipped  all 
over  either  with  gold  thread,  silver,  or 
silk."  From  the  half-revealed  bosom  de- 
scends a  long  protracted  stomacher,  on 
each  side  of  which  horizontally  projects 
the  enormous  whalebone  farthingale.  As 
for  the  gown — ^how  shall  the  pen  of  a  writer 
unlearned  in  the  language  or  millinery  de- 
scribe it  ?  Is  it  of  silk,  stiff  as  buckram  ?  Of 
grogram  or  taflfeta  ?  Is  it  not  overwhelm- 
ed with  broad  bands  of  lace,  with  sleeves 
low-trailing  to  the  ground,  and  fluttering 
with  love-knots  of  yellow  ribbon  ?  The 
petticoat  is  silken,  and  fringed  about  the 
skirts,  and  the  stockings,  at  which  we 
venture  to  permit  ourselves  a  cursory 
glance,  are  of  the  newlv-introdnced  kind 
patronised  by  her  majesty,  of  knitted 
silk,*  and  purchased,  we  dare  be  sworn, 
of  Master  Thomas  Burdet,  at  the  foot 
of  London  Bridge,  opposite  the  church 
of  St.  Magnus.  Lastly,  the  dainty  foot 
of  our  ideal  beauty  is  encased  in  pan- 
toufles  of  yellow  velvet,  "  stitched  with 
silk,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver all  over  the  foot,  with  ower  gewgaws 
innumerable." 

The  fkrthingale  continued  popular 
throughout  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  a 
curious  story  is  told  of  Lady  Wych,  who 
accompanied  her  husband,  Sir  Thomas 
Wych,  on  his  embassy  to  the  Grand 
Si^or.  The  Sultana  received  her  at  a 
private  interview.  Lady  Wych  and  her 
attendants  all  appeared  in  protuberant 
farthingales,  whereat  the  astonished  and 
loose-zoned  Sultana  inquired  if  that  exten- 
sion of  the  hips  was  the  natural  peculiar- 
ity of  an  English-woman's  figure,  and  it 
cost  Lady  Wych  no  little  trouble  to  un- 
fold the  mystery.  In  the  troublous  times 
of  Charles  I.  the  farthingale  still  main- 
tained its  pride  of  place, 

**  Now  calls  she  for  a  boisterous  fardingal ;" 

but  towards  the  close  of  the  Protectorate 
it  began  to  decrease  in  size  and  offensive- 
ness.  The  ruffs  also  disappeared,  and  the 
hair  fell  in  long  curls  upon  the  exposed 


*  We  aapp<Me  our  imaglnMy  belle  to  have  flooiv 
ished  aboat  15S0.  Tireoty  years  later  WiUiam  Lee, 
of  St  JobQ*8  College.  Cambridge,  mvenied  the  atook- 
ing-frame. 


shoulders.  Free  manners  and  loose  morals 
necessilated  loosely-flowing  robes  and  ring- 
lets floating  to  the  breeze.  With  the 
more  decorous  habits  of  the  court  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  returned  a  more  decorous 
style  of  dress.  The  white  round  arm  was 
hidden  in  a  tight  sleeve,  the  bosom  veiled 
by  the  intrusive  stomacher,  and  the  far- 
thingale assumed  something  of  its  pristine 
rotundity.  The  gown  and  petticoat  were 
so  covered  with  floupce  and  furbelow  that 
Addison  compared  a  lady  of  &shion  to 
^  one  of  those  animals  which  in  the  conn- 
try  we  call  a  Friesland  hen." 

The  hooped  petticoat  rose  upon  the 
startled  town  about  1711,  and  at  once 
swelled  out  to  an  extraordinary  amplitude 
of  dimensions.  Sir  Roger  ae  Coverle^ 
declares  that  ^^  the  ladies  now  walk  as  if 
they  were  in  a  go-cart."  It  maintained 
its  size,  but  sometimes  changed  its  fashion, 
for  several  generations.  In  1735  it  pro- 
jected all  round,  so  that  the  figure  seemed 
to  rise  above  a  semi-cone ;  ten  years  later 
it  diminished  in  front  but  extended  at  the 
ndes,  and  in  1760  it  returned  to  the  shape 
of  the  Elizabethan  farthingale.  It  met 
with  a  formidable  enemy,  however,  in 
George  Prince  Regent,  and  under  his  se* 
vere  frowns  sank  speedily  into  nothing- 
ness, to  be  revived  by  the  luxurious  taste 
of  the  court  of  Eugenie  of  France. 

Such  have  been  some  of  the  curiosities 
of  fashion  in  the  matter  of  dress.  And 
here  we  pause  in  our  enumeration,  not 
from  lack  of  material,  for  a  goodly  folio 
might  easily  be  compiled  on  a  subject  of 
such  infinite  variety,  but  because  we  have 
reached  the  end  of  our  tether.  Our  notes 
have  been  desultory,  but  not  wholly  value- 
less, if  our  lady  readers  shall  learn  fiPom 
their  suggestiveness  the  folly  and  bad  taste 
of  extremes,  and,  pondering  upon  the  ab- 
surdities of  their  grandmothers,  (and  them- 
selves,) take  to  heart  the  admirable  coun- 
sel of  rare  Ben  Jonson : 

• 

**  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 
As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 
Still  to  be  powdered,  still  perfumed : 
Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed. 
Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found, 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

"  Give  me  a  look,  fflve  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicity  a  pace ; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free : 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art : 
Th^  strike  miue  eyes  but  not  my  heart** 
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It  is  an  old  but  never  thoroughly  rec- 
ognized truth  that  man  in  no  instance 
displays  greater  ingenmty  than  in  the 
art  of  destroying  human  life,  and  that  the 
most  savage  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the 
desert  in  their  most  terrible  contests  with 
each  other,  or  against  weaker  creatures,  do 
not  attain  nearly  sucli  a  pitch  of  ferocity 
and  horror  as  has  been  seen  during  thou* 
sands  of  years  in  the  human  butcheries  of 
the  battle-fields  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  moral  nations.  How  often  has  it 
been  said  that  the  sight  of  a  battle-field, 
with  all  its  unmentionable  horrors  spread 
over  it,  must  overcome  the  boldest  ambi- 
tion, the  wildest  craving  for  conquest, 
and  the  coldest  contempt  of  human  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  arouse  in  the  man 
who  caused  the  war  an  unconquerable 
horror  of  any  continuation  or  repetition  ; 
but  history  teaches  us  that  the  greatest 
commander  of  our  age  was  not  turned 
from  his  fiendish  plans  by  the  terrors  that 
surrounded  him  m  forms  innumerable  on 
his  retreat  from  the  snows  of  Russia,  but 
was  even  able  to  brood  over  new  cam- 
paigns amid  the  corpses  of  his  recklessly 
destroyed  soldiers. 

We  may  think  as  unfavorably  as  we 
please  about  the  exertions  and  dubious 
success  of  humanitarians,  but  still  the  de- 
scription of  a  great  battle,  and  even  more 
the  description  of  a  field  after  the  battle, 
with  all  its  consequences,  can  not  but 
arouse  all  our  human  feelings  and  render 
us  disgusted  with  war.  We  felt  this  our- 
selves on  perusing  not  long  a^o  a  very 
interesting  work  by  J.  Henn  Dunant, 
called  Un  Souvenir  de  Solferino,  The 
author  was  engaged  in  1859  in  a  tour 
through  Upper  Italy,  and  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Solferino  at  the  time  when  the 
sancruinary  battle  that  derives  its  name 
from  that  place  was  about  to  commeDce. 
He  followed  at  a  distance  the  frightful 
development  of  the  drama,  and  at  its 
close  took  a  walk  over  the  battle-field  and 
its  vicinity  :  what  he  saw  and  experienced 
there  forms  the  contents  of  his  volume. 


In  our  present  article  we  only  give  a 
slight  sketch  from  it,  which  is  &r  from 
bemg  the  most  horrible  of  those  contained 
in  it,  and  yet  we  apprehend  that  this  de- 
scription will  arouse  sufficient  sorrow  and 
horror  in  every  unhardened  mind. 

The  first  sunbeams  of  the  25  th  illumined 
one  of  the  most  fnehtful  scenes  that  could 
be  gazed  upon.  On  all  sides  the  battle- 
field was  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  men 
and  horses :  on  the  roads,  in  the  ditches, 
streams,  and  bushes,  on  the  meadows, 
dead  men  lay  every  where  around,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Solferino  was  overcast 
wi^  them  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term. 
The  fields  were  desolated,  corn  and  maize 
trampled  down,  the  garden  and  field  in- 
closures  destroyed,  the  meadows  plowed 
up,  and  every  where  larger  and  smaller 
pools  of  blood  were  visible.  The  villages 
were  deserted,  and  every  where  displayed 
traces  of  musketry,  cannon-balls,  rockets, 
and  shells :  the  walls  were  torn  down  by 
balls  which  opened  wide  breaches,  the 
houses  were  gutted,  and  the  walls,  shaken 
in  their  foundations,  revealed  wide  rents ; 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  been  concealed 
for  dose  on  twenty  hours,  were  beginning 
to  leave  the  cellars  <»ie  idler  the  other  in 
which  they  had  shut  th^nselves  up  with- 
out light  and  provisions  ;  their  dazed  ap- 
pearance proved  the  terror  they  had  been 
suffering  from.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Solferino,  and  especially  in  the  churchyard 
of  that  village,  were  piles  of  muskets, 
cartouche-boxes,  ffaiters,  shakos,  forag- 
ing-caps,  kepis,  belts  ;  in  a  word,  every 
variety  of  accoutrement,  and  among  them 
were  torh  and  blood-stained  articles  of 
clothing  and  broken  weapons. 

The  unfortunate  men  who  were  picked 
up  during  the  day  were  pale,  with  pmched 
features,  and  utterly  exhausted :  some, 
and  especially  those  who  were  badly 
mutilated,  looked  on  in  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness ;  they  did  not  xmaerstand  what 
was  beinff  said  to  them,  their  eyes  were 
fixed  on  their  saviors,  but  still  they  were 
not  unsusceptible  t<5  their  pain.    Others 
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were  restless  ;  their  entire  nervous  system 
was  shaken,  and  they  quivered  convul- 
sively. Those  with  open  wounds,  in 
which  gangrene  had  already  set  in,  were 
raging  with  pain  :  they  demanded  an  end 
to  their  sufTerin^  by  a  quick  death,  and 
writhed  in  the  last  death-struggle  with 
frightfully  contracted  features. 

At  other  spots  lay  wretched  beings 
who  had  not  only  been  struck  by  bullets 
and  splinters  of  shells,  but  whose  limbs 
had  also  been  crushed  or  cut  off  by  the 
wheels  of  the  guns  that  had  been  driven 
over  them.  The  conical  musket-balls  split 
the  bone  in  every  direction,  so  that  the 
wound  caused  by  them  was  extremely 
dangerous,  but  the  frasments  of  shell  pro- 
duced equally  painful  fractures  and  great- 
er internal  iniuries.  Splinters  of  every 
description,  pieces  of  bone,  bits  of  cloth- 
ing, accoutrements  or  boots,  earth  and 
lumps  of  lead,  rendered  the  wounds  more 
dangerous  through  the  inflammation  they 
caused,  and  thus  heightened  the  agony  of 
the  wounded  men. 

The  man  who  walked  over  this  exten- 
sive theater  of  the  previous  day's  action 
found  at  every  step,  and  amid  an  incom- 
parable confusion,  inexpressible  despair 
and  wretchedness  in  all  its  forms. 

The  want  of  water  constantly  became 
more  felt ;  the  ditches  were  dried  up,  the 
troops  had  at  the  best  only  an  unhealthy 
marshy  fluid  to  quench  their  thirst,  and 
sentries  were  Stationed  at  every  spot 
where  there  was  a  well  with  loaded  mus. 
kets,  because  the  water  was  to  be  reserved 
for  the  wounded.  At  Cavriana  twenty 
thousand  artillery  and  cavalry  horses 
were  watered  for  two  days  at  a  swamp 
that  contained  pestiferous  water.  Those 
riderless  horses,  which  ran  about  the 
whole  night  wounded,  now  dragged  them- 
selves up  to  the  groups  of  other  horses,  as 
if  they  wished  to  request  assistance  of 
them,  and  they  were  at  times  killed  with 
a  bullet.  One  of  these  noble  animals, 
splendidly  caparisoned,  came  up  to  a 
French  detaonment:  the  portmanteau, 
which  was  sti)!  securely  fastened  to  the 
saddle,  contained  letters  and  other  articles, 

Erovins  that  the  horse  belonged  to  the 
rave  Prince  von  Isenburg.  A  search 
was  made  among  the  dead,  and  the  Aus- 
trian prince  was  at  length  foand  among 
the  dead  bodies,  wounded  and  senseless 
from  loss  of  blood  ;  but  the  Fren(^  sur- 
geons succeeded,  after  great  exertion,  in 
re<»lling  him  to  life,*  and  he  was  able  to 


return  to  his  family,  when  the  latter,  as 
they  had  received  no  news  of  him,  had 
already  put  on  mourning. 

On  the  &ces  of  many  of  the  dead  sol- 
diers an  expression  of  peacQ  was  percep- 
tible ;  it  was  with  those  who  fell  dead  at 
the  first  shot;  but  a  great  many  bore 
traces  of  the  death-struggle,  with  their 
stiff  outstretched  limbs,  bodies  covered 
with  lead-colored  spots,  their  hands  du^ 
into  the  ground,  their  mustaches  stand- 
ing up  like  a  brush,  and  a  dark  smile  play- 
ing^round  their  lips  and  clenched  teeth. 

Three  days  and  three  nights  were  em- 
ployed in  burying  the  dead  who  lay  on 
the  field  of  battle  ;*  but  on  this  extensive 
plain  many  were  hidden  in  the  ditches  and 
furrows,  or  concealed  by  bushes  and  other 
in'e^larities  of  the  ground,  and  could 
not  be  found  till  afterwards,  and  all  these 
corpses,  as  well  as  the  dead  horses,  had 
impregnated  the  atmosphere  with  poison- 
ous exhalations.  In  the  French  army  a 
certain  number  of  men  per  company  was 
told  off  to  seek  and  bury  the  dead,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  men  of  the  same  corps  did 
so  for  their  comrades  in  arms:  they  re- 
corded the  number  found  on  the  effects  of 
each  slain  man,  and  then,  with  the  help 
of  hired  Lombardese  peasants,  laid  the 
body,  dressed  as  it  was,  in  a  common  pit. 
Unhappily,  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the 
haste  with  which  this  operation  was  ac- 
complished, and  through  the  carelessness 
or  callous  neglect  of  these  peasants,  a  liv- 
ing man  was  now  and  then  interred  with 
the  dead.  The  orders,  money,  watches, 
letters,  and  documents  found  on  the  per- 
son of  the  officers  were  removed  from  the 
dead,  and  eventually  sent  to  their  fami- 
lies :  but,  with  such  a  number  of  corpses 
as  was  buried  here,  it  was  not  always  pos- 
sible to  perform  this  duty  faithfully. 

A  son,  the  darling  of  his  parents,  whom 
a  tender  mother  had  brought  up  and  fos- 
tered through  man^  years,  and  who  had 
been  terrified  at  his  slisfatest  attack  of 
illness ;  a  smart  ofiioer,  beloved  b^  his  fiim* 
ily,  who  had  left  wife  and  children  at 
home ;  a  youn^  soldier,  who  had  bidden 
adieu  to  his  bnde  at  home,  and  all  these 
men  who  had  a  mother,  sisters,  or  aged 


*  Three  weeks  after  the  24th  of  June,  1S59, 
dead  aoldiers  belooghig  to  both  amdee  were  atill 
found  at  difTerent  apota  on  the  battle-field.  The  aa* 
aertion  that  the  26th  of  June  aufficed  to  carry  awaj 
and  plaoe  under  ahelier  all  the  wonoded  ia  utterly 
false. 
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father  at  home — ^here  they  now  lay  in  the 
mnd,  in  the  dnst,  and  bathed  in  their 
blood,  their  masculine  handsome  faoes  not 
to  be  recognized,  for  the  enemy's  bullets 
or  saber  had  not  spared  them ;  they  suf- 
fered and  died,  and  their  bodies,  so  long 
the  object  of  affectionate  care,  now  black- 
ened, swollen,  and  mutilated,  were  thrown 
just  as  they  were  into  a  hurriedly  dug 
grave,  only  covered  with  a  few  shovelsful 
of  lime  and  earth,  and  the  birds  of  prey 
will  not/spare  their  hands  and  feet  when 
they  peer  out  through  the  washing  away 
of  the  mould.  True,  the  workmen  will 
come  again  to  pile  up  the  earth  or  erect  a 
wooden  cross,  but  that  will  be  all ! 

The  French  hospital  staff  continued  to 
have  the  wounded  collected,  and  they 
were  removed  to  the  field  lazarettos  on 
mules,  in  litters,  or  on  cacolets;  thence 
they  were  transferred  to  the  villages  or 
hamlets  nearest  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  fallen,  or  had  been  round.  In  these 
villages  temporary  field  hospitals  had 
been  made  in  the  churches  and  convents, 
in  the  houses,  on  the  public  squares, 
in  court-yards,  in  the  streets  and  prom- 
enades, in  short,  at  every  convenient 
spot.  In  this  way  a  great  number  of 
wounded  were  provided  for  at  Carpene- 
dolo,Castel  Genredo,  Medoli,  Gnidizzolo, 
Volta,  and  all  the  surrounding  villages, 
but  the  great  majority  was  at  Castiglione, 
whither  the  less  severely  wounded  bad  al- 
ready crawled  on  foot. 

Thither  proceeded  a  long  train  of  vehi- 
cles belon^ng  to  the  hoB{>ital  staff,  loaded 
with  soldiers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  ofiicers  of  every  erade,  and  in  a 
strange  medley  of  cav^ry,  in&ntry,  and 
artillery ;  they  were  all  blood-stained,  ex- 
hausted, ragged,  and  dusty;  then  came 
mules  at  a  smart  trot,  whose  restless 
movements  drew  shrieks  of  pain  from  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  at  every  step.  One 
had  a  leg  smashed,  which  seemed  almost 
separated  from  the  body,  so  that  the 
slightest  jolting  of  the  wagon  caused  him 
fresh  agony ;  another  had  his  arm  broken, 
and  supported  it  with  the  other  unbroken 
one ;  tne  stick  of  a  Gongreve  rocket  had 
passed  through  a  corporm's  arm,  he  drew 
It  out  himse£^  and  using  it  as  a  crutch, 
attempted  to  crawl  to  Oastiglione.  Many 
of  these  wounded  died  on  the  road,  and 
their  corpses  were  laid  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  where  the^  were  ultimately  buried. 

From  Castiglione  the  wounded  were  to 
be  removed  to  the  hospitals  of  Brescia, 


Cremona,  Bergamo,  and  Milan,  where 
they  would  find  more  regular  attention, 
and  amputations  would  oe  undertaken. 
As,  however,  the  Austrians  in  their  retreat 
had  Seized  all  the  vehicles  belonging  to 
the  country  people,  and  the  Frendi  means 
of  transport  were  not  equal  to  the  number 
of  wounded,  they  were  obliged  to  wait 
two  or  three  days  before  they  could  be 
carried  to  Castiglione,  which  place  was 
already  crowded.  This  whole  town  was 
metamorphosed  into  one  spacious  impro- 
vised hospital,  both  for  French  and  Aus- 
trians ;  during  the  Friday  the  head-quar- 
ters lazaretto  was  prepared  here,  the  lint 
cases  were  opened,  and  apparatus  and 
surgical  instruments  were  gpt  in  readi- 
ness ;  the  inhabitants  readily  gave  up  all 
the  blankets,  sheets,  paillasses,  and  mat- 
tresses they  could  spare. 

During  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th,  the 
death-struggles  and  sufferings  were  aw- 
ful. The  wounds,  rendered  worse  by  the 
heat,  dust,  and  want  of  water  and  atten- 
tion, constantly  grew  more  ps^nful ;  me- 
phitic  exhalations  poisoned  the  atmosphere, 
m  spite  of  the  laudable  exertions  of  the 
hospital  staff  to  keep  the  localities  con- 
verted into  lazarettos  in  good  condition ; 
the  growing  want  of  assistants,  nurses, 
and  servants  grew  every  moment  more 
evident,  for  the  baggage-trains  arriving  at 
Castiglione  brought  fresh  loads  of  wound- 
ed every  quarter  of  an  hour.  However 
great  was  the  activity  displayed  by  a  sur- 
geon-major, and  two  <y  three  other  per- 
sons, who  organized  the  regular  transports 
to  Brescia  with  carts  drawn  by  oxen ; 
however  praiseworthy  the  zeal  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Brescia,  who  came  with  vehi- 
cles to  fetch  awav  the  sick  and  woundedy 
and  to  whom  tne  ofioers  were  chiefly 
intrusted,  fewer  tnuns  left  than  arrivedf, 
and  overcrowding  was  continually  aug- 
mented. 

On  the  stone  floors  of  the  hospitals  and 
convents  of  Castiglione,  people  of  all 
nations,  French  and  Arabs,  Germans  and 
Sclavons,  were  laid  down  side  bv  side; 
many  of  the  persons  temporarily  placed  in 
the  comer  of  a  chapel  had  not  the  strength 
left  to  move,  or  could  not  stir  in  the  con- 
fined space.  Curses,  imprecations,  and 
yells  echoed  in  the  sacred  building^. 
"Ah,  sir,  how  I  am  suffering!"  one  of 
these  wretches  said  to  the  author.  *'  We 
are  given  up,  we  are  left  to  die  in  misery, 
and  yet  we  foueht  so  bravely."  In  spite 
of  the  fatigue  tney  had  endured,  in  spite 
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of  sleepless  nights,  they  could  not  now 
enjoy  rest;  in  their  desperation  they 
appealed  for  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  or 
struck  out  wildly  around,  until  tetanus 
and  death  put  an  end  to  their  sufferhigs. 

Although  every  house  had  become  a 
lodging  for  the  wounded,  and  every  fami- 
ly had  quite  enough  to  do  in  nursing  the 
officers  they  had  taken  in,  M.  Dunant  suc- 
ceeded, on  the  following  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, in  collecting  a  certain  number  of 
women,  who  did  their  utmost  in  helpmg 
to  nurse  the  patients;  amputations  and 
other  operations  were  no  longer  the  sole 
object ;  it  was  necessary  to  give  food  and 
drmk  to  men  who  would  otherwise  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  bind  up  their  wounds,. 
or  wash  their  bleeding  bodies,  which  were 
coated  with  mud  and  vermin,  and  aU  this 
must  be  done  amid  poisonous  exhalations, 
the  cries  and  moans  of  the  sufferers,  and 
in  a  stifling  heat.  The  nucleus  of  such  a 
body  of  volunteers  was  soon  formed,  and 
the  Lombardese  women  hurried  to  those 
who  yelled  the  loudest,  although  they 
were  not  always  the  worst.  M.  Dunant, 
for  his  part,  tried  as  fieir  as  was  possible  to 
organize  the  assistance  in  that  quarter  of 
the  town  where  it  was  most  needed,  and 
took  special  charge  of  one  of  the  churches 
of  Gastiglione,  situated  on  an  eminence  on 
•  the  left  nand  as  you  come  from  Brescia, 
and  called  the  Chiesa  Maggiore.  Up- 
wards of  five  hundred  soldiers  were  col- 
lected here,  and  at  the  least  one  hundred 
more  lay  in  front  qf  the  church,  on  straw 
and  under  clothes,  which  had  been  put 
up  to  keep  off  the  sunbeams. 

The  nurserywomen  went  about  from 
one  to  the  other  with  their  jugs  and  pails, 
filled  with  dean  water  to  quench  thirst 
or  moisten  wounds.  Some  of  these  im* 
provised  hospital  attendants  were  pretty 
young  ^Is;  their  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness, their  sweet  sympathizing  tear-laden 
eyes,  as  well  as  their  attentive  caie,  effect- 
ed much  in,  at  any  rate,  raising  the  moral 
courage  of  the  patients.  The  town-boys 
came  and  went,  carrying  to  the  diarch 
pails,  jugs,  and  watering-pots  full  of  water 
irom  the  nearest  well.  This  was  followed 
by  a  distribution  of  broth  and  soup,  large 
quantities  of  which  the  hospital  staff  had 
to  supply.  Enonnous  bales  of  lint  were 
set  down  here  and  there,  so  that  every 
man  might  take  what  he  wanted,  but 
there  was  a  sad  want  of  bandages,  linen, 
and  shirts:  the  resources  of  the  small 
town,  through  which  the  Austrian  army 


had  marched,  were  so  reduced  that  it  w«8 
impossible  to  procure  the  most  trifling 
articles.  Still  M.  Dunant  contrived  to 
obtain  some  few  clean  sheets  hy  the  help 
of  the  worthy  women,  who  brought  in  all 
their  linen,  and  on  the  Monday  morning 
he  sent  off  his  coachman  to  Brescia  to 
procure  a  fresh  stock.  He  returned  a 
few  hours  later  with  the  qntire  carriage 
loaded  with  sheets,  sponges,  linen,  ribbons, 
pins,  cigars,  and  tobacco,  camomiles,  mal- 
lows, ^der-flowers,  oranges,  sugar,  and 
lemons,  which  rendered  it  possible  to  give 
the  wounded  a  much-desired  and  refresh- 
ing glass  of  lemonade,  to  wash  their 
wounds  with  an  extract  of  mallows,  to 
put  on  warm  poultices,  and  change  the 
bandages  more  frequently. 

Durmg  this  time  the  volunteer  corps 
had  been  reinforced  by  several  recruits. 
An  old  naval  officer  and  two  English  tour- 
ists came  into  the  church  through  curiosi- 
ty, and  were  retained  there  almost  per 
force;  two  other  Englishmen  expressed 
a  wish  to  assist,  and  dis*tributed  cigars 
principally  among  the  Aiistrians.  In 
addition  to  these,  an  Italian  abbe,  throe 
or  four  curious  travelers,  a  journalist  of 
Paris,  who  eventually  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  a  neighboring  church,  and, 
lastly,  several  officers  of  the  division  left 
in  Castiglione,  lent  a  hand  in  waiting  on 
the  patients.  One  of  these  officers,  how- 
ever, was  soon  taken  ill  through  the  awful 
effect  of  the  scene8>  and  the  other  volun- 
teers gradually  retreated,  because  they 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of  these  suffer- 
ings, which  they  were  so  little  able  to 
alleviate;  the  abbe  also  followed  their 
example,  but  returned,  in  order,  with  a 
verv  polite  attention,  to  hold  aromatic 
herns  and  smelling-salts  under  the  nose  of 
the  workers.  A  young  French  tourist, 
aflected  by  the  sight  of  these  human  re- 
mains, suddenly  burst  into  tears ;  a  mer- 
chant firom  Nenfcb&tel  during  two  davs 
bandaged  the  wounded,  and  wrote  the 
last  letters  for  the  dying  to  their  relatives: 
it  was  found  necessary  for  bis  own  sake 
to  moderate  his  zeal,  as  well  as  the  sjrm- 
pathizing  excitement  of  a  Belgian,  which 
attained  such  a  pitch  that  fears  were  en- 
tertained lest  he  should  be  attacked  by 
fever,  as  was  the  case  with  a  sub-Ueaten- 
ant  who  came  from  Milan  to  join  his 
corps,  and  was  taken  ill  in  the  church. 

Several  soldiers  belonging  to  the  divis- 
ion left  in  the  town  also  expressed  their 
readiness  to  attend  on  their  comrades,  but 
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the^,  too,  were  unable  to  eodure  a  scene 
which  bowed  down  their  moral  courage 
and  so  greatly  excited  their  imagination. 
A  cornoral  of  the  engineers,  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Magenta,  and  returned  to  his 
corps  before  he  had  recovered,  haying  two 
days  of  his  furlough  still  left,  accompa- 
nied M.  Dnnant  to  the  wounded,  and  assist- 
ed him,  although  be  fainted  twice.  The 
purveyor  sent  to  Castiglione  at  length 
permitted  the  convalescent  and  their  Aus- 
trian surgeons  to  wait  on  the  patients.  A 
German  surgeon,  who  had  purposely 
remained  on  the  field  of  battle  in  order  to 
bandage  his  wounded  countrymen,  offered 
similar  services  to  the  enemy^s  army,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  services  he  was  allow- 
ed to  rejoin  the  Austrians  at  Mantua 
three  days  after. 
Bat  enoagh  of  these  horrors.    Let  us 


mention  in  conclusion,  however,  that  the 
highly  respected  author  adds  to  his  af- 
fecting descriptions  some  very  sensible 
advice  as  to  the  better  provision  for  the 
wounded.  We  have  no  space  here  to  en- 
ter into  this  portion  of  his  work,  but  we 
confidently  recommend  it  to  the  attention  ^ 
of  all  the  army  and  navy  surgeons,  and 
trnst  that  the  initiative  taken  by  M«  Dn- 
nant may  lead  to  a  fuller  investigation  of 
this  most  important  subject.  Such  inform- 
ation seems  to  be  much  needed  at  the 
present  time  in  America,  if  we  may  believe 
what  we  read  in  the  papers  about  the 
wounded  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
and  which  is  perhaps  only  inferior  in  atro- 
city to  the  report  given  us  of  the  field  of 
Souerino,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  philanthropy  of  M.  Dunant. 


From    Bentley's    MJlBeellany. 
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In  conseqnence  of  the  falling  away  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  continental  America 
from  the  mother  country,  the  way  was,  at 
any  rate,  cleared  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  native  and  mixed  races  in  the  newly- 
established  republics,  even  though  it  was 
not  at  all  thoroughly  carried  into  effect. 
The  tradition  of  centuries  disturbed  every 
where  the  execution  of  the  consequences 
of  the  new  political  principle ;  so  that,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  the  old  inherited  prac- 
tice as  regarded  colored  people  strove  to 
retain  its  ground  by  the  side  of  the  new 
theories.  What,  however,  had  been  im- 
possible under  the  Spanish  rule,  was  now, 
thongh  in  proportionately  rare  instances, 
conceded  as  an  exception  to  the  rule — 
namely,  that  descendants  of  the  oppressed 
races  were  enabled  to  raise  themselves  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  state.  While 
in  the  Spanish  period,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  viceroys,  only  four  were  Creoles, 
and  of  the  six  hundred  and  two  captain* 
generals,  only  fourteen,  and  all  the  others 
Spaniards  by  birth,  who  regarded  the  In- 
dians as  unreasoning  and  scarce  respon- 
sible beings,  we  find,  since  the  cessation 
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of  the  Spanish  rule,  colored  men  here  and 
there  favorably  regarded  in  the  field  and 
council.  We  may.  remind  our  readers 
that  Mordos,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Mexican  revolution,  was  an  Indian,  and 
his  comrades  mulattoes,  while  the  Cura 
Hidalgo  who  first  revolted  against  the 
Spaniards  was  a  half-breed.  From  this 
elevation  of  natives  to  the  highest  offices, 
we  can  either  draw  a  conclusion  fiivorable 
to  them,  or  else  are  compelled  to  form  an 
un&vorable  opinion  of  the  state  which 
allows  them  to  attain  such  a  station. 
Either  they  are  prominent  characters,  pe- 
culiarly gifted  men,  who  know  how  to 
conquer  the  obstacles  opposed  to  them, 
and  to  convert  them  into  means  with 
wl^ch  to  obtain  their  object,  or  else  their 
elevation  is  a  symptom  that  the  state'  to 
which  they  belong  is  gradually  sinking  in 
the  scale  of  civilization. 

Benito  Juarez,  the  present  president  of 
the  republic  of  Mexico,  whose  life  we  pur- 

Eose  to  shortly  record  here,  indubitably 
elongs  to  the  first  class  of  colored  par- 
venus. Juarez  is  descended  from  the  In- 
dian tribe  of  the  Zapatecos,  a  once  power- 
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fnl  race,  which  forms,  with  the  Mist^oos, 
the  principal  population  of  the  state  of 
Oaj&ca,  and  occupies  about  the  center  of 
it.  He  was  bom  in  1807,  in  a  village 
near  letlan,  the  chief  town  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name.  His  birthplace 
«  was  afterwards  given  the  name  of  Villa 
Juarez.  Growing  up  in  poor  circum- 
stances, he  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
service  of  a  rich  family  of  Oaj4ca,  who 
took'  such  an  interest  in  the  striving  lad, 
that  they  paid  for  his  education,  and  gave 
him  the  means  to  carry  on  his  legal  studies. 
In  the  practical  exercise  of  his  profession 
as  a  lawyer,  he  distinguished  himself  so 
greatly  that  he  rose  from  the  post  of  a 
magistrate,  which  he  iirst  held,  to  that  of 
chief  justice  in  Oaj&ca.  As  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  his  native  prov- 
ince, ne  at  the  same  time  found  an  op- 
portunity to  play  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  from  tiie  outset  be  displayed  liberal 
tendencies,  and  has  remained  unchange- 
ably true  to  them — a  praise  which  is  dif- 
ficult to  gain  in  Mexico,  and  very  rarely 
granted. 

In  1846  Juarez  was  elected  a  deputy 
to  the  congress  of  the  republic,  which  as- 
sembled at  Mexico.  This  was  the  period 
when  the  unfortunate  war  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  broke  out.  In  order  to  collect 
the  money  required  for  the  war  expenses, 
a  loan  was  forced  from  the  extraordinarily 
wealthy  clergy.  Juarez  took  a  prominent 
part  in  carrying  this  measure,  which  is 
known  in  Mexico  by  the  name  of  manos 
muertaa^  or  mortmiun.  From  1848  to 
1852  he  acted  as  governor  of  his  native 
state,  OaMca^  and  during  this  period,  as 
the  intestme  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed 
to  any  great  extent,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  introduction  of  important  im- 
provements. Thus,  he  formed  new  roads, 
increased  the  number  of  national  schools, 
and  repaired  the  financial  injuries  to  such 
an  extent  that,  on  residing  his  office,  he 
left  a  considerable  sum  in  the  public  treas- 
ury, although  in  1849  there  had^been  a 
deficit  of  17,022  pesos  in  the  budget  of 
Oaj&ca.  Santa  Anna,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  exile  at  Cartagena,  and  was 
again  invested  with  the  dictatorship  by 
the  clerical  party,  however,  regarded 
Juarez  as  his  most  dangerous  opponent 
among  the  liberal  party.  He  was,  there- 
fore, banished  from  the  country  in  1853, 
and  proceeded,  first  to  the  Havana, 
where  he  remuned  for  a  short  period; 


thence  he  went  to  New-Orleans,  in  wfaidi 
city  he  resided  till  May,  1855. 

In  the  mean  while  the  savage  Indian 
general,  Alvarez,  who  always  contrived  to 
secure  an  independent  position  for  him- 
self, had  pronounced  against  Santa  Anna, 
who  was  seeking  to  crush  him.  Alvarez 
was  enabled  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
dictator  and  his  troops,  and  continually 
extended  his  authority.  Juarez,  conse- 
quently, went  to  Acapulco,  which  city  had 
been  in  Alvarez's  power  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  joined  that  general,  and-  ac- 
companied him  to  Cuemavaca,  to  the 
south  of  Mexico.  Here  he  represented 
the  state  of  Oajdca  in  an  assembly  which 
was  empowered  by  the  insurgent  prov- 
inces to  elect  a  provisional  president  of  the 
republic.  Alvarez  was  appointed  to  this  of- 
fice, and  Juarez  became  his  minister  of  jus- 
tice. While  holding  this  post,  he  carried 
the  measure  abolishing  the  privileges  of 
the  clergy  and  the  army,  which  was  called 
after  him  '*  ley  Juarez."  When  Alvarez 
retired  from  the  presidency  in  December, 
1855,  and  nominated  Comonfort  his  rep- 
resentative, Juarez  and  all  the  other 
ministers  resigned  office.  Comonfort  ap- 
pointed Juarez  once  again  governor  of 
Oajica,  which  office  he  accepted,  although 
the  revolution  which  had  broken  out  there 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  for  him  to 
perform  his  duties.  Still  he  succeeded  not 
only  in  soon  restoring  peace  to  his  prov- 
ince, but  was  enabled  to  send  ofif  troops 
to  establish  tranquillity  in  other  parts  of 
the  land.  After  his  temporary  adminis- 
tration was  put  an  end  to  oy  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  1857,  he»  was 
again  confirmed  in  his  post,  until,  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year,  Comonfort  ap- 
pointed him  secretary  of  state,  and  even- 
tually president  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice. 

When  Comonfort  was  deposed  by  Za- 
luaga  early  in  1858,  Juarez  became,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  and  according  to  the 
constitution,  legitimate  president  of  the 
republic.  Hence,  on  January  19th,  he  es- 
tablished the  seat  of  his  government  at 
Guanajuato,  attempted  to  assemble  a 
conffress,  in  which  he  fiiiled,  and  then  re- 
tired to  Colima,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
asters his  party  bad  suffered  in  the  strug- 
gle with  Zuluaga.  After  this  be  took  ship 
at  Acapulco,  and  went,  via  Panama,  to 
Vera  Cruz,  where  be  arrived  on  May  4th. 
Thus,  then,  the  republic  had  two  govern- 
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ments  and  two  capitals.  WhSe  the  re- 
actionists occupied  the  center,  the  liberals 
held  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  extreme 
south.  The  decrees  of  the  former  party 
emanated  from  Mexico ;  of  the  latter,  from 
Vera  Cruz.  The  former  lived  on  the 
treasures  of  the  clergy,  on  plunder,  and 
forced  loans;  the  latter,  on  the  customs 
dues  of  the  valuable  port  of  Vera  Cruz. 
The  former  enjbyed  the  blessings  of  the 
church,  while  the  latter  were  supported 
by  public  opinion.  It  is  true  that  the  re- 
actionists were  the  victors  in  most  of  the 
engagements,  but  the  liberals  were  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  means  by  which 
to  cover  their  losses.  Juarez's  govern- 
ment, moreover,  acq^uired  a  moral  support 
through  its  recognition  by  the  cabinet  of 
Washmgton.  The  anti-president  Mira- 
mon,  the  successor  of  Zulnaga,  tried  in 
vain  to  get  possession  of  Vera  Cruz.  He 
not  only  failed  in  this,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  opposition  party,  and  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  cause  and  leave  the  country 
as  a  fugitive.  This  enabled  Juarez  to 
make  his  entry  into  Mexico  in  January, 
1860,  and  to  remove  the  seat  of  his  gov- 
ernment to  the  capital,  where  it  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  foreign  envoys. 

A  congress  summoned  by  Juarez  grant- 
ed him  the  presidential  dignity  definitively, 
which  had  hitherto  been  only  conceded 
provisionally  to  him  as  the  substitute  of 
Comonfort.  On  June  1st,  1861,  he  was 
established  as  the  constitutional  president 
of  the  republic.  Still  he  succeeded  as  lit- 
tle as  his  predecessors  in  restoring  energy 
to  the  state  body,  which  was  crippled  in 
all  its  members  and  functions.  He  was 
compelled  to  expend  his  energies  and 
waste  his  means  in  negative  activity,  in 
guarding  against  impending,  and  checking 
present,  dangers.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  was  impossible  for  him  to  in- 
trodnce  any  ameliorations.  Through  the 
incessant  contests  which  desolated  the  re- 
public, and  in  which  only  private  interests 
of  the  most  scandalous  character  were 
consulted,  the  patriot's  temper  became 
embittered,  and  he  looked  with  contempt 
on  the  men  whom  yet  he  could  not  dis- 
pense with  as  the  instruments  to  carry 
out  his  ends.  Li  this  way  Juarez  lost 
his  equanimity,  and  passion  and  obstinacy 
took  the  place  of  self-conscious  energy, 
leading  him  unfortunately  in  his  actions 
beyond  the  bounds  of  wisdom  and  politi- 
cal cleveraess.  His  very  first  measure  af- 
ter entering  Mexico  indicated  this  altera- 


tion. Most  of  the  bishops  were  banished, 
and  with  them  the  Papal  nuncio  and  the 
Spanish  envoy,  Pacheco,  because  they  had 
misused  their  position,  and  aided,  as  far 
as  in  them  lay,  to  drag  out  the  civil  war. 
Civil  marriage  was  introduced ;  the  small 
property  still  left  the  Church  was  entirely 
taken  from  them,  and  the  estates  of  the 
clerical  communities  let  to  farmers  on  a 
payment  of  twelve  per  cent.  While  Jua- 
rez thus  strove  to  carry  out  with  inex- 
orable severity  the  consequences  of  the 
constitution  of  1857,  he  at  the  same  time 
rendered  the  breach  with  the  powerful 
Church  incurable,  and  most  deeply  insult- 
ed the  Spanish  pride.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough,  Juarez  oifended  England  and 
France  by  issuing  the  decree  of  June  17th, 
which  suspended  all  state  payments  to  its 
creditors  for  two  years.  In  consequence 
of  this  decree,  which  created  the  greater  an- 
ger because  it  was  asserted  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  just  raised  twenty  millions  of 
pesos  on  the  Church  property,  the  English 
and  French  ministers  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  republic  until  the  law 
was  recalled.  It  wilt  not  surprise  us  to 
find  that  many  of  the  men  who  nad  a  voice 
in  public  afiairs  could  not,  or  would  not, 
follow  the  president  in  his  impetuous  ca- 
reer. His  opponents  in  the  congress,  fifty- 
one  in  number,  gave  expression  to  their 
want  of  confidence  in  an  address  dated 
September  7th,  1861,  which  invited  the 
president  to  resign  office.  But  on  the  very 
day  when  Juarez  received  this  summons, 
he  also  received  a  petition,  signed  by  fifty- 
two  members  of  congress,  begging  him  to 
retain  office. 

It  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  dissofve  by  force  of  arms 
the  guerilla  bands  still  surviving  from  the 
civil  wars;  to  restore  the  dried-up  re- 
sources of  the  state  ;  and  to  force  the  prov- 
inces into  obedience  to  the  chief.  But 
time  was  not  allowed  for  such  internal 
changes,  for  only  a  few  months  after 
Juarez's  entry  into  his  capital,  he  was 
obliged  to  concentrate  all  the  available  re- 
sources of  the  republic,  in  order  to  oppose 
an  invasion  decided  on  by  the  European 
powers.  The  incessant  civil  wars,  and 
the  utter  conftision  of  the  finances  which 
followed  in  their  train,  had  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  Mexican  governments 
to  carry  out  their  obligations  toward  the 
creditors  of  the  state.  This  circumstance, 
^as  well  as  the  repeated  attacks  on  the  life 
and    property  of  foreigners,  continually 
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offered  the  European  governments  an  op- 
portunity for  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Mexico.  It  was  principally  ow- 
ing to  the  North  Americans  that  this  in- 
tenerence  had  been  hitherto  restricted  to 
diplomatic  notes,  but,  with  the  outbreak 
or  civil  war  in  the  Union,  the  time  seem'- 
ed  to  the  European  states  remarkably 
favorable  for  making  a  decisive  attack 
on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public. 

Hence  England,  France,  and  Spain 
signed,  on  October  31st,  1861,  the  conven- 
tion of  London,  for  united  action  against 
Mexico.  Spain  certainly  did  not  do  this 
without  a  desire  for  conquest,  and  rekin- 
dled reminiscences  of  her  old  colonial 
power.  France,  too,  doubtless  acted  with 
a  view  of  being  able  more  easily  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  confusion  in  the 
United  States  by  an  occupation  of  a  por- 
tion of  Mexico.  Englana  possibly  con- 
nected herself  with  the  two  powers  partly 
because  she  desired  to  recover  something 
for  her  merchants  who  had  speculated  in 
Mexican  bonds,  and  partly  because,  as  a 
great  naval  power,  she  could  hardly  stand 
out.  In  this  critical  position  Juarez  did 
not  lose  his  head,  but  took  with  bold  de- 
cision those  measures  which  appeared  to 
him  the  most  suitable.  On  December  15th, 
1861,  he  was  empowered  by  a  special  de- 
cree of  congress  to  do  every  thing  he 
thought  proper  to  oppose  the  invasion  of 
the  ^reigners.  Many  joined  the  legiti- 
mate government,  to  which,  if  they  had 
not  hitherto  been  hostile,  they  had  re- 
garded with  indifference.  The  willing- 
ness for  a  union,  if  only  of  a  temporary 
nature,  was  the  greater  with  many  be- 
cause a  fanatic  hatlted  of  all  foreigners 
rendered  them  blind  to  other  interests 
at  stake.  Early  in  November  the  forma- 
tion of  three  corps  d'armee  was  decreed, 
which  were  eventually  christened  the  ar- 
mies of  the  north,  the  reserve,  and  the  east. 
On  December  17th,  1861,  the  .Spaniards, 
who,  contrary  to  the  agreement,  nad  out- 
stripped their  allies,  landed  at  Vera  Cruz, 
which  city  the  Mexicans  had  abandoned 
as  untenable.  On  the  18th  Juarez  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  in  which  he  strove 
with  dignified  calmness  to  prove  the 
groundlessness  of  the  Spanish  complaints, 
and  warned  his  countrymen  to  foreet 
their  private  hostilities,  and  with  a  spirit 
of  sacrifice  arm  against  the  common  dan- 
ger, and  defend  their  common  fatherland 
with'their  last  shillbg  and  last  drop  of 


blood.  In  order  to  to  collect  the  requisite 
resources,  Juarez  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  forced  loans,  and  voluntary 
ones  contracted  on  the  most  unfavorable 
terms.  That  he  behaved  in  the  same  ar- 
bitrary way  as  his  opponents  and  many 
of  his  predecessors,  was  rather  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  traditional  administra- 
tion of  the  finances  than  his  own  fault. 
A  cautious  policy  would*  have  infallibly 
led  to  anarchy  and  the  utter  dissolution  of 
the  state. 

Naturally  enough,  Juarez  sought  to 
avoid  any  collision  with  the  European 
troops.  Hence  he  proposed,  in  January, 
1862,  that  negotiations  should  be  com- 
menced at  Orizaba,  but  that  previously 
all  the  foreign  troops'  go  aboard  ship, 
except  two  thousand  men,  who  would  ac- 
company the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies, 
as  a  guard  of  honor,  to  the  place  for  the 
conference.  This  condition,  however, 
was  rejected  by  the  allies.  How  earnest- 
ly Juarez  meant  it  with  the  defense  of  the 
republic  was  proved,  in  addition  to  his 
lar^e  preparations  for  war,  by  the  decrees 
which  he  issued  early  in  1862.  The 
penalty  of  death  was  the  punishment  for 
every  crime  against  the  independence  of 
the  nation.  Among  these  crimes  was 
reckoned  an  armed  invasion  by  foreigners 
or  Mexicans,  or  by  the  former  luone, 
without  a  previous  declaration  of  war  by 
the  nation  to  which  they  belonged ;  and 
the  same  penalty  was  incurred  bv  any  in- 
vitation offered  by  Mexicans  or  K>reigner8 
settled  in  the  republic  to  the  subjects  of 
other  nations  to  mvade  the  national  ter- 
ritory with  hostile  purpose,  or  in  order  to 
alter  the  form  or  government.  Those 
persons  who  did  not  surrender  their  arms 
would,  if  Mexicans,  be  punished  with 
death,  if  foreigners,  sentenced  to  hard 
labor  in  chuns  for  ten  years.  All  men 
between  the  sixteenth  and  sixtieth  years 
were  expected  to  take  up  arms  in  defense 
of  their  country,  or  wotdd  be  declared 
traitors.  Courts-martial  were  established 
in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  courts,  a  state 
of  siege  was  declared  in  the  capital,  and 
the  toHii  conmiandant  was  empowered 
to  dispose  as  he  thought  proper  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  all  Mexicans  re- 
siding in  it  and  within  a  circuit  of  two 
leagues.  The  governors  of  provinces 
also  received  authority  to  confiscate  pri- 
vate property  on  behalf  of  the  state.  jBj 
virtue  oi  these  laws  the  Mexican  general 
Robles  (whose  private  character  is  said 
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to  have  been  most  honorable)  was  seized 
on  the  road  to  the  French  camp,  and  shot 
as  a  traitor  without  ceremony. 

Before  any  decided  action  could  take 
place  in  the  field  President  Juarez  suc^ 
ceeded  in  getting  rid  of  at  least  two  of 
his  enemies.  His  plenipotentiary,  Gen- 
eral Doblado,  concluded  with  the  allies, 
on  February  19th,  1862,  the  preliminary 
convention  of  Soledad,  which  was  to  pave 
the  way  for  farther  negotiations.  The 
French  government  rejected  the  conven- 
tion, and  when  the  English  and  Spaniards 
retired  from  Mexico  in  consequence,  re- 
solved to  carry  on  the  expedition  at  its 
own  risk  and  peril.  The  Spaniards,  who 
had  built  their  hopes  on  the  clerical  party, 
were  deceived  in  their  expectations,  for 
they  every  where  found,  instead  of  attach- 
ment, the  bitterest  hatred.  The  Eng- 
lish, who  from  the  outset  had  never  en- 
tertained any  very  extensive  designs,  re- 
fused to  mix  themselves  up  further  in  an 
affair  whose  cost  would  stand  in  no  ratio 
to  the  advantages  possibly  to  be  derived. 
President  Juarez  then  held  out  a  prospect 
of  the  guarantee  of  the  United  States  for 
the  payment  of  the  debts  owing  to  the 
subjects  of  the  three  powers,  and  in  fact 
the  Washington  cabmet  had  made  such 
a  proposition,  which  was,  however,  thrown 
out  by  congress  through  political  consid- 
erations. 

In  January,  1862,  came  up  the  idea, 
emanating  from  France,  to  abolish  the 
republican  form  of  TOvernment  in  Mexico, 
and  place  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maxi- 
milian, brother  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
on  the  newly-established  throne.  To  real- 
ize this  prospect,  howevei",  there  was  re- 
quired not  only  the  assent  of  the  not  yet 
conquered  Mexicans,  but  also  that  of  the 
prince  who  was  proposed  as  candidate  for 
the  throne.  In  the  mean  while,  the  re- 
actionary party,  not  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French,  set  up  an  anti-presi- 
dent, with  dictatorial  authority,  at  V  era 
Cruz,  in  the  person  of  General  Almonte,  but 
the  election  was  only  supported  by  one 


hundred  and  fifty  votes.  Like  the  Span- 
iards, the  French  had  a  decided  predilec- 
tion lor  the  clerical  and  reactionary  party, 
and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  through  their 
negotiations  with  Juarez,  they  recognized 
his  government  as  representing  de  facto 
and  dejure  the  republic,  on  the  other,  the 
French  minister,  Dubois  de  Saliffny,  was 
on  the  best  possible  terms  with  Almonte, 
Padre  Miranda,  Haro,  Tamaris,  and  other 
Mexican  reactionists. 

The  defeat  which  the  French  corps  that 
started  on  May  6th,  1862,  for  Mexico,  suf- 
fered from  Juarez's  forces,  under  Zaragoza, 
before  the  gates  of  Puebla,  sufficiently 
proved  that  the  president  possessed  both 
courage  and  means  for  resistance.  The 
behavior  of  the  Mexicans  during  the  ad- 
vance of  the  French,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  treated  Almonte's  tempting  offers, 
also  showed  that  the  mass  of  the  nation 
is  not  opposed  to  Juarez,  but^  on  the  con- 
trary, Qisposed  to  support  him.  The 
president,  at  any  rate,  gamed  through  his 
victory,  which  was  unimportant  in  itself, 
a  seasonable  delay,  as  the  French  were 
compelled  to  fell  back  on  Orizaba,  and 
await  reenforcements  in  a  safe  position. 
How  the  fate  of  Mexico  may  turn,  and 
what  part  Juarez  will  play  in  it,  can  alone 
be  decided  by  events.  The  result  of  the 
crisis  in  the  United  States  will  also  have  a 
material  influence  on  the  eventual  destiny 
of  Mexico.  Still,  it  would  be  unjust  were 
we  to  estimate  President  Juarez  solely  by 
his  successes.  If  we  wish  to  treat  a 
Mexican  president  fairljr,  we  must  never 
forget  how  low  the  nation  has  sunk  which 
he  has  to  rule  and  render  happy.  That 
Juarez  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
who  has  Appeared  in  the  history  of  Span- 
ish America,  can  not  be  gainsaid,  when 
we  reflect  that  he  has  raided  himself  from 
a  wretched  Indian  hut  to  the  highest 
position  in  the  state,  not,  like  his  predeces- 
sors, through  military  rank  and  military 
successes,  but  solely  through  the  influence 
of  his  personal  abilities. 
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WHAT        IS        INSTINCT! 


M.  Floubbks  has  added  to  the  long 
Ust  of  books  bearing  his  name  one  on 
Instinct  and  Intelligence,*  in  which  he 
reviews  with  some  care  the  opinions  of  all 
the  great  authors  who  have  written  on 
the  subject,  and  supplements  those  opin- 
ions with  suggestions  and  deductions  of 
his  own.  We  can  not  award  M.  Flourens 
any  high  praise,  either  for  originality  or 
profundity,  but  we  would  be  content  to 
gather  from  his  pages  any  useful  items  of 
information,  and  thank  him  for  obtruding 
upon  our  attention  a  most  interesting  sub- 
ject, could  we  do  so  without  suffering  the 
vexation  of  seeing  logic  superseded  by 
sophistry,  and  truth  made  the  slave  of 
human  pride.  But  M.  Flourens  follows 
very  faithfully  the  example  set  him  by  the 
authors  he  reviews.  It  is  perhaps  a  haz- 
ardous proceeding  to  utter  a  general  con- 
demnation,but  we  fear  it  is  but  too  true  that 
the  only  honest  writers  on  this  subject  are 
those  who  take  the  most  ridiculous  views 
of  animal  instinct  and  intelligence.  For 
instance,  Descartes,  in  his  Discours  sur  la 
M^hodCj  denies  animals  the  power  of 
thought,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
possess  the  &culty  of  speech.  He  says  : 
^^  Although  beasts  do  many  things  as  well, 
and  perhaps  better  than  one  of  us,  they 
in&llibly  fail  in  many  others,"  by  which, 
he  says,  it  may  be  inferred  that  '^  they  do 
not  act  from  knowledge,  but  only  by  the 
disposition  of  their  organs."  ^'  It  is  a  re- 
markable thing,"  he  saprs, ''  that  there  is  no 
man  so  stupid,  excepting  only  the  insane, 
who  is  not  capable  of  arranging  together 
divers  words  and  composing  a  discourse  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  other 
animal,  however  perfect,  that  can  do  the 
like,  and  this  not  only  proves  that  beasts 
have  less  reason  than  man,  but  that  they 
have  none  at  all." 

Bufibn  is  equally  honest,  and  almost  as 
absurd.  He  admits  that  brutes  have 
sense  and  feeling,  and  also  that  they  have 

*J>e  TlmUnet  €t  de  VJnMligence  de$  Animaux, 
Par  P.  Flourena.  Paris :  Gamier  Frdres,  6  Rue  de 
Saint-Pdrea. 


a  consciousness  of  their  actual  existence, 
but  not  of  their  past  existence  ;  they 
have  sensations,  but  no  power  to  produce 
ideas.  Upon  these  grounds  Buffon  denies 
that  animals  are  capable  of  thought,  re- 
flection, and  memory,  yet  he  avoids  the 
extreme  view  of  Descartes,  that  they  are 
merely  vitalized  automata.  ''  Condillac  is 
right,"  savs  M.  Flourens  (p.  41),  "  when 
he  says  if  beasts  invent  less  than  we,  if 
the^  perfect  less,  it  is  not  that  they  fail 
entirely  in  intelligence,  but  that  their  intel- 
ligence is  more  limited.  But  he  is  wrong 
wnen  he  says  that  it  is  by  a  sort  of  inven- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  because  he  compares^ 
judges^  and  discovers^  that  the  beaver 
builds  his  cabin,  or  the  bird  constructs  his 
nest,  and  therefore  all  his  theory  upon  the 
faculties  of  animals  is  vicious,  because  he 
confounds  the  things  which  are  essentially 
distinct,  namely  iiistinct  and  inteUigeticey 
The  most  entertaining  of  all  the  disquisi- 
tions on  this  subject  is  undoubtedly  that 
1^  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  IHalogties  on 
Instinct^  wherein  he  takes  care  to  put 
down  all  the  sage  remarks  to  his  own 
credit,  and  makes  Lord  Spencer  respon- 
sible for  statements  most  easily  refuted. 
In  this  delightful  book  numerous  exam- 
ples of  (so  called)  instinctive  operations 
are  described  and  analyzed ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  noble  author's  manifest  desire  to  be 
liberal  and  iust,  it  is  but  too  evideat  he  is 
influenced  by  what  Smellie,  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  JPhiloaophy  of  Matured 
History^  designates  ^^  mistaken  'notions 
concerning  the  dimity  of  human  nature." 
To  sum  up  this  bibliographic  note,  with- 
out reference  to  man^  less  distinctive 
opinions,  we  must  notice  two  other  at- 
tempts to  solve  the  riddle  of  instinct,  if 
only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
opposite  opinions  mav  be  entertamed  of 
the  same  subject.  Father  Bougeant,  a 
learned  Jesuit,  in  a  tract  called  A  Phi- 
losophical Amusement  Concerfiing  the 
Language  of  Birds  and  Beasts^  affirms 
boldly  that  animals  are  capable  of  thought 
and^  reflection,  and  to  escape  all  the  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  "  mistaken  notions 
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ooQcerning  the  dignity  of  human  natu^/' 
contends  that  the  actions  of  animals  are 
entirely  the  result  of  the  iofiuence  of  evil 
spirits,  that  in  fact  the  brute  creation  is 
under  the  dominion  of  the  devil.  On  the 
other  hand  the  great  Newton  considered 
that  all  animals  were  under  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Deity,  and  that  conse- 
quently their  instinctive  and  intelligent 
actions  were  alike  the  expressions  of  divine 
impulses. 

The  definition  of  instinct  commonly 
subscribed  to  is  that  it  is  a  blind  impulse, 
that  it  acts  without  knowledge  either  of 
the  means  employed  or  the  effect  to  be 
produced.  With  all  their  professions  of 
dissent  from  Descartes,  the  majority  of 
definers,  with  Lord  Brougham  for  leader, 
have  concurred  in  his  opinion  that  animals 
are  like  clocks,  the  Creator  has  wound 
them  up,  and  they  must  continue  as  long 
as  their  races  last,  accurately,  unchange- 
ably, and  ignorantly,  in  the  course  of 
action  first  appointed  them.  Brougham 
classes  instincts  as  physical  and  mental. 
Physical  instinct,  he  says,  is  independent 
of  mind  altogether,  and  mental  instinct  is 
independent  of  reason  altogether.  The 
example  generally  chosen  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  difiicult,  no  matter  what 
prejudice  we  lean  to,  or  however  perfect 
may  be  our  freedom  from  bias  of  every 
kind.  We  are  called  to  examine  the 
work  of  the  honey  bee.  Here  are  hexa- 
gonal cells,  which  afford  a  maximum  of 
strength  and  consume  a  minimum  of 
material.  They  terminate  in  rhombic  do- 
decahedrons, they  incline  at  an  uniform 
angle,  so  that  the  liquid  they  are  con- 
structed to  hold  shall  not  escape,  and  they 
are  arranged  in  the  hive  so  that  between 
every  double  set  of  cells  there  is  sufilcient 
space  for  traffic  between  them.  There  can 
be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  work,  and  as  to  the  fitting  together 
by  proper  relationships  of  all  the  events 
and  operations  incidental  to  the  life  and 
industry  of  the  hive.  But  we  may  rea- 
sonably dispute  the  fairness  of  instancing 
the  work  of  the  bee  as  an  example  of 
blind,  untaught,  objectless  instinct;  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  all  the  evidence 
for  such  a  view  is  of  a  negative  character. 
Brougham  sums  up  the  matter  thus : 
*^  Laying  aside  those  actions  of  animals 
which  show  a  glimmering  of  reasofiy  and 
confining  ourselves  to  what  are  purely  in- 
stinctive, as  the  bee  forming  a  hexagon 
without  knowing  what  it  is,  or  why  she 


forms  it,  my  proof  of  this  not  being  reason^ 
but  something  else,  and  something  not 
only  differing  from  reason  in  degree  but  in 
kind,  is  from  a  comparison  of  the  facts,  in 
a  word,  from  induction.  I  perceive  a  cer- 
tain thing  done  by  this  insect,  without 
any  instruction,  which  we  could  not  do 
without  much  instruction.  I  see  her 
working  most  accurately  without  anv  ex- 
perience, in  that  which  we  could  only  be 
able  to  do  by  the  expertness  gathered 
from  much  experience.  I  see  her  doing 
certain  things  which  are  manifestly  to 
produce  an  effect  she  can  know  nothing 
about,  for  example,  making  a  cell  and 
furnishing  it  with  carpets,  and  with  liquid, 
fit  to  hold  and  to  cherish  safely  a  tender 
grub,  she  never  having  seen  a  grub,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  course  about  grubs, 
or  that  any  grub  is  ever  to  come,  or  that 
any  such  use,  perhaps  any  use  at  all,  is 
ever  to  be  made  of  the  work  she  is  about. 
...  In  all  this  she  differs  from  man, 
who  only  works  well,  perhaps  at  all,  after 
being  taught ;  who  works  with  knowledj^e 
of  what  he  is  about,  and  who  works  in- 
tending and  meaning,  and  in  a  word  de- 
signing to  do  what  he  accomplishes.  To 
all  this  may  be  added,  though  it  is  rather 
perhaps  the  consequence  of  this  difference 
than  a  separate  and  substantive  head  of 
diversity,  the  animal  works  uniformly  and 
alike,  and  all  his  kind  work  alike  ;  whereas 
no  two  men  work  alike,  nor  any  man 
always,  nay,  any  two  times  alike.  Of  all 
this  I  can  not  indeed  be  quite  certain,  as  I 
am  of  what  passes  within  my  own  mmd, 
because  it  is  barely  possible  that  the  insect 
may  have  some  plan  or  notion  in  her 
heaui^  implanted  as  the  intelligent  facul- 
ties are  ;  all  I  know  is,  the  extreme  im- 
probability of  it  being  so."  Now  although 
this  theory  of  instinct  has  been  generally 
assented  to,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  chal- 
lenge it,  in  the  belief  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  prove  that  it  is  of  the  same  species  of 
sopnistication  as  the  quibble  of  Zeno,  that 
a  man  can  not  walk  a  mile. 

First,  we  will  submit  it  to  a  test  which 
may  always  be  applied  with  fairness,  that 
is,  we  will  apply  tne  author's  conclusions 
a  little  more  extensively  than  he  has  done 
himself.  The  bee  makes  a  hexagon  with- 
out knowing  what  a  hexagon  is,  or  what 
it  is  for,  though  she  herself  is  to  fill  it  with 
honey  or  pollen,  and  seal  it  up  when  filled. 
Ergo,  the  bee  visits  a  flower  without 
knowing  it  is  a  flower,  she  extracts  honey 
without  knowing  it  is  honey,  or  that  honey 
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18  her  proper  food.  She  flies  through  the 
air  to  some  distant  place  without  any  ex- 
pectation of  finding  there  the  flowers  that 
yield  honey^  and  she  goes  to  a  place  she 
has  much  frequented,  and  which  abounds 
with  flowers  which  yield  honey  plentifully, 
without  knowing  she  has  been  there  be- 
fore, and  in  fact  without  intending  to  ^o 
at  all,  and  without  any  idea  what  she  will 
do  when  she  reaches  her  destination.  She 
returns  to  the  spot  she  started  from  with- 
out knowing  that  is  the  spot,  or  that  she 
is  a  member  of  a  community,  or  that  her 
interests  are  identified  with  the  bees  com- 
posing that  community,  or  that  there  is  a 
community  or  any  such  thing  as  another 
bee  in  the  world  besides  herself.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  see  that  she  need  know  even  of 
her  own  existence,  if  she  is  so  fatefuUy 
mechanical  as  to  build  and  furnish  a  cell 
without  knowledge  of  what  it  is,  or  any 
forecast  of  its  foture  uses.  If  we  accept 
the  first  hypothesis,  we  can  not  refuse  the 
second ;  if  we  invent  premises,  we  must 
follow  them  to  their  ultimate  conse- 
quences. It  is  not  long  since  we  heard 
a  schoolmaster  argue  thus :  ^'  Brutes  have 
no  soul,  therefore  they  can  not  reason. 
The  elephant  is  a  brute,  therefore  it  is 
only  a  vitalized  machine ;  it  can  not  rea- 
son."* We  can  scarcely  avoid  clasmng 
the  excercitations  of  Lord  Brougham  with 
those  of  our  syllogistic  firiend ;  in  fact,  of 
the  two  we  prefer  the  latter,  because  the 
sophistry  is  delightfully  apparent. 

Now  as  to  the  proofs.  Who  can  say 
that  the  bee  does  not  know  why  she  forms 
a  hexagon  ?  When  we  observe  that  bees 
quickly  select  the  best  honey-producing 
flowers,  as,  for  instance,  mignonette,  sper- 
gula,  bramble,  Dutch  clover,  salvia,  ne- 
moralis,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  neglect  of  others 
which  furnish  little  honey,  we  applaud 
their  sagacity,  and  say  nothing  about 
blind  impulse.  We  know  of  no  impulse 
to  direct  bees  to  lime  trees  in  such  num- 
bers that  their  humming  oftentimes  alarms 
the  passer-by,  nor  do  we  know  how  mere 
instinct  should  cause  them  to  neglect  the 
garden,  when  they  have  choice  of  the 
more  odoriferous  flowers  of  the  moorland. 
She  is  allowed  to  know  what  honey  is, 
and  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
honey;  she  is  granted  the  &culty  of  dis- 

*  The  penon  whose  words  are  quoted  above  en- 
joys  an  enriable  fame  as  a  trainer,  and  has  been 
most  snocessful  in  his  vocation ;  Aat  is,  meaniring 
sncceM  by  the  number  of  his  pupQa  It  would  be 
eniel  in  this  oomiectioii  to  publish  his  name. 


tingpishing  a  rose  from  a  cabbage,  and 
the  bee  master  from  an  intruder,  of  de- 
tecting a  robber  bee  upon  the  threshold, 
and  of  recognizing  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  mother  of  the  hive;  but  when  her 
work  intrudes  upon  the  domain  of  mathe- 
matics, we  are  startled  from  our  propriety, 
and  at  once  forget  our  former  conclusions 
of  the  capacity  of  the  bee  to  observe,  re- 
member, and  reflect,  and  suddenly  insist 
that  she  is  doin^  something  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  what  she  is  doing,  or  that  she  is 
doing  anything  at  all.  The  researches  ot 
Maraldi  and  Torre  on  the  work  of  the  bee 
have  literally  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques* 
tion  of  instinct,  for  it  can  not  be  contend- 
ed that  because  the  work  of  the  bee  is 
mathematically  perfect,  that  therefore  she 
must  be  as  ignorant  of  her  own  work  as 
a  clock  is  that  it  is  recording  the  true 
time. 

^'I  see  her  working  without*  any  expe- 
rience," says  Brougham.  It  is  a  gratui- 
tous assumption  that  the  bee  has  no  ex- 
perience. It  is  quite  possible  that  bees 
inherit  experience  as  man  does,  for  it 
must  be  remembci*ed  there  is  an  experi- 
ence of  the  race  as  well  as  an  experience 
of  the  individual.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
facts.  Dr.  Bevan  and  other  authorities 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  worker  bee 
lives  from  six  to  eieht  months.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, the  author  of  Uie  best  book  on  bees, 
adopts  this  view.  In  the  course  of  twen- 
ty-one days  from  the  laying  of  an  egs  by 
the  queen  bee,  the  egg  has  been  hatched, 
and  the  worm  has  completed  its  last  meta* 
morphosis.  An  individual  bee,  therefore, 
may  witness  the  birth  of  nine  or  ten 
successive  generations  of  workers  in  the 
course  of  its  lifetime,  and  transmit  the  ex- 
perience gained  thereby  to  those  succes- 
sive generations  by  a  process  of  teaching. 
But  putting  aside  the  possibility  qf  teach- 
ing, here,  at  least,  is  experience,'  which  it 
is  so  essential  to  deny  on  the  theory  of  in- 
stinct being  a  blind,  objectless  impulse. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Desborough,  of 
Stamford,  set  himself  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion to  the  question,  how  long  does  the 
queen  bee  live  ?  and  the  writer  of  this 
saw  all  the  apparatus  used  by  Mr.  Des- 
borough, and  believes  in  the  soundness 
of  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  that  the 
same  queen  continues  active  and  fertile 
during  a  period  ot  four  years  at  least; 
how  much  longer  she  endures  Mr.  Des- 
borough was  unable  to  ascertain  with  cer- 
tainty.   It  is  surely  as  reasonable  to  con- 
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dvde  that  the  experiences  of  bees  are  of 
use  to  the  oommunity  as  the  experiences 
of  men,  and  seeing  that  they  have  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  acquiring  experience, 
we  prefer  to  betieve  that  they  work  by 
knowledge  rather  than  adopt  a  theory 
which  derives  no  support  from  observa- 
tion. 

It  is  equally  an  assumption  that  the  bee 
works  nniformly,  as  it  is  almost  a  falsity 
to  say  that  men  work  diversely.  If  a 
hexagon  fulfills  the  conditions  of  a  given 
case,  and  there  is  no  other  form  that  will 
fulfill  those  conditions,  then  there  must  be 
a  hexagon  whether  the  worker  be  bee  or 
man.  A  broad  view  of  human  affairs  will 
show  that  man  is  as  much  the  slave  of  im- 
pulses and  blind  instincts  as  the  bee,  if  we 
are  to  admit  impulses  and  instincts  at  all 
as  separate  from  actual  knowledge.  The 
philologist  tells  us  that  all  languages  are 
easily  redudble  to  a  few  elementary  forms. 
The  ethnologists  say  that  there  is  very 
little  diversity  in  the  fashion  of  human 
habitatioDs,  and  our  present  experiences 
tell  OS  that  in  all  our  works  of  art  we 
draw  upon  the  past,  and  are  much  more 
occupied  in  repeating  what  has  been  done 
than  in  inventing  things  unattempted 
yetl  Even  in  the  domain  of  literature 
there  are  but  few  primary  ideas:  all  the 
Greek  epics  and  tragedies  were  framed 
out  of  the  same  half-dozen  stories,  and  at 
the  present  day  there  is  no  nobler  form 
of  verse  known  than  that  in  which  Homer 
sang.  Granted  that  men  do  work  diverse- 
ly, though  to  a  much  less  extent  than  is 
generally  supposed,  so  does  the  bee.  A 
newly -hived  swarm  works  with  more 
vigor  than  the  population  of  a  well- 
stocked  hive.  If  tne  woric  of  the  bee  be 
interrupted,  there  is  an  immediate  adapt- 
ation to  the  new  circumstances  of  tne 
case,  and  when  a  disastw  happens  there 
is  a  speedy  resort  to  new  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, either  to  avert  its  worst  conse- 
quences  or  to  repair  the  damage  the  com- 
munity has  sustained.  As  to  the  dleged 
perfection  of  the  works  of  the  so-called 
blind  instinct,  that  is  the  most  gratnitons 
assumption  of  all.  The  work  is  not  uni- 
formly perfect,  but  frequently  very  imper- 
fect, and  in  this  respect  exactly  paraUd  to 
the  occasional  aberrations  of  acknowledg- 
ed intelligence.  For  instance,  bees  will 
sometimes  collect  pollen  in  such  prodig- 
ious quantities  as  to  prejudice  their  own 
well-doing,  and  lack  honey  for  their  own 
use  while  heaping  up  bread  snperflnoudy 


for  a  small  progeny  of  young.  What  be- 
comes of  the  theorv  of  instinctive  perfec- 
tion in  the  fiice  of  such  a  &ct  as  this? 
Yet  it  is  very  like  the  occasional  mistakes 
of  men,  as  when  a  ship  laden  with  leather 
boots  puts  into  a  port  where  the  people 
are  starving  for  want  of  bread,  or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Crimean  war,  green  coffee 
was  sent  to  men  who  had  neither  fires  to 
roast  nor  mills  to  grind  it.  Were  the  in- 
stincts of  bees  so  perfect  as  they  are  rep- 
resented, we  should  never  witness  exam- 
ples of  the  queen  dropping  eggs  at  random, 
because  there  are  no  cells  to  receive  them, 
nor  should  we  see  in  honey  boxes  that  the 
first  combs  were  often  so  badly  placed 
that  in  the  end  the  bees  had  to  fill  up  odd 
nooks,  and  comers  with  twisted  and  tri- 
angular patches,  which  are  at  any  time 
significant  comments  on  the  theory  of  in- 
stmct  infallibility.  Probably  Lord  Brough- 
am and  many  odier  learned  writers  on 
instinct  never  had  to  shift  a  few  stocks  of 
bees  from  one  place  to  another  in  a  gar- 
den, or  to  hive  swarms,  or  take  boxes  of 
honey,  else  we  might  have  heard  much 
less  about  the  alleged  uniformity  of  pro- 
cedure and  invariable  perfection  of  results. 
What  is  the  instinct  which  prompts  bees 
to  a  savage  exercise  of  their  powers  to 
wound  and  poison  when  molested  ?-^o 
they  not  know  what  they  are  doing?  and 
have  they  no  object  in  pouncing  on  the 
marauder?  K  they  sting  the  man  who 
takes  the  harvest  so  carelessly  that  they 
discover  the  trick  before  it  has  succeeded, 
is  it  not  fair  to  conclude  that  they  know 
they  are  being  robbed,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  means  of  punishment  with 
which  nature  has  furnished  them  ? 

We  have  argued  this  case  on  the  basis 
of  the  mathematical  theory  of  bee  econo- 
my. Respecting  this  theory,  there  are 
two  thmgs  to  be  said.  First,  it  is  not 
true ;  secondly,  it  demands  so  much  of  the 
bee  tiiat  it  compels  the  adoption  of  a  false 
theory  of  instmct.  Error  and  folly  are 
boon  companions;  the  supposed  mathe- 
matical accuracy  of  the  angles  of  cells  re- 
quired us  to  believe  that  the  bee  had 
learnt,  without  teaching,  what  a  large 
proportion  of  human  beings  could  not 
team  with  teaching,  or  to  account  for  the 
whole  affidr  by  supposing  the  insect  to  be 
under  a  m^terious  power,  the  attempt  to 
define  which  made  it  more  mysterious. 
Notwithstanding  Brougham's  remark,  that 
^^  there  is  no  bee  in  the  world  that  ever 
made  cylindrical  cells,"  it  is  very  certain 
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that  the  bee  makes  nothing  else,  and  that 
hexagons  and  rhomboids  are  alike  the  re- 
sult of  pressure,  and  represent  the  angles 
of  equilibrium  between  the  pressure  and 
the  resistance,  just  as  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  are  the  midway  lines  between 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces.  The 
insect  is  not  such  a  mathematician  as  has 
been  generally  supposed,  and,  therefore, 
when  it  is  demanded  for  bees  that  they 
know  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  their 
work  and  its  intended  uses,  all  that  is 
asked  is  to  allow  them  as  much  intelli- 
gence as  is  needful  for  the  construction  of 
simple  cylinders  of  the  same  size  as  their 
own  bodies.  •  It  is  true  we  have  not  now 
accounted  for  the  fact  of  their  working  to 
a  common  plane,  or  for  the  ordinary  dis- 
position of  cells  on  either  side  of  that 
plane,  by  which  a  double  comb  is  pro- 
duced. These  certainly  appear  to  be  in- 
stinctiye  operations,  but  they  are  of  that 
kind  which  Brougham  admits  ^'show  a 
glimmering  of  reason,"  and  if  there  be  a 
glinuuering  any  where,  we  know  for  a 
certainty  that  there  somewhere  nedr  at 
hand  light  is  to  be  found.  In  the  Annals 
of  Natural  Siatory^  of  June,  1863,  will 
be  found  an  analysis  of  the  mathematics 
of  the  beehive,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Houghton, 
in  which  the  theory  of  the  bee  forming 
hexagonal  cells  is  completely  overthrown. 
We  owe  it  to  our  friend  Mr.  W.  B. 
Tegetmeier  that  we  were  long  ago  con- 
vinced that  bees  make  cylindrical  cells, 
and  as  we  have  seen  those  cells  in  forma- 
tion and  can  generally  find  some  in  the 
outer  portions  of  removed  comb,  there  is 
no  other  course  left  us  but  to  ascribe  to 
the  laws  which  control  inanimate  matter 
the  mathematical  wonders  which  have 
been  made  the  basis  of  a  sophistical  theory 
of  instinct. 

We  have  spoken  decisively  as  to  the  ut- 
ter ignorance  of  the  bee  in  mathematics, 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  hexagonal  cells  is 
annihilated.  We  have  room  to  say  that 
the  alleged  economy  of  material  is  as 
great  a  delusion  as  the  other.  We  owe  it 
to  Mr.  Houghton  that  our  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  investigation  by  mathe- 
maticians of  the  relation  of  expenditure  of 
material  to  the  mathematical  re<][uirement8 
of  connected  cells  of  ffiven  dimensions, 
and  of  a  form  adapted  to  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  to  be  put.  L'HuUier,  in 
1781,  using  MacLaurin's  method,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  economy  of  wax 
referred  to  the  total  expenditure  is  one 


fifty-first,  so  that  the  bees  can  make  fifty- 
one  cells  instead  of  fifty,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron.  ButL'Hul- 
lier  maintains  that  mathematicians  can 
make  cells  of  the  same  form  as  those  of 
the  bees,  which,  instead  of  using  only  a 
minimum  of  wax,  would  use  the  mini- 
mum, minimorum^  so  that  five  cells  could 
be  made  of  less  wax  than  that  which  now 
makes  only  four,  instead  of  fifty-one  out 
of  fifty.  But  suppose,  again,  that  we 
grant  the  alleged  economy  of  wax,  we 
only  get  out  of  one  difficulty  to  encounter 
a  greater,  the  moment  the  theory  of  a 
mathematical  instinct  has  been  propound- 
ed for  general  purposes.  Say  the  hive  bee 
has  attained  to  perfection  in  her  work, 
what,  then,  of  the  humble  bee  ?  Is  she  to 
be  shut  out  from  a  participation  in  this 
wonderful  instinct,  or  shall  we  grant  her 
the  higher  faculty  of  reason,  and  so  ao- 
count  for  her  abuse  of  the  laws  of  geom- 
etry, as  we  see  in  humble  bees  of  the  hu- 
man race,  who  frequentlv  waste  timber, 
stone,  and  other  materials,  through  igno- 
rance of  leverage  and  the  nature  of  strain 
in  constructive  operations  ?  Certain  it  is 
that  the  humble  bee  uses,  proportionately, 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial in  the  construction  of  cells  that  is 
used  by  the  hive  bee ;  and  if  the  hive  bee 
is  so  fiur  from  attaining  to  the  ultimate 
possibility  of  perfection  in  the  economy 
of  wax,  how  should  the  humble  bee  excite 
our  pity  and  give  occasion  for  the  theorists 
to  lament  that  facts  are  against  them! 
Nature  has  not  commissioned  these  insects 
to  teach  men  mathematics,  nor  has  she 
commissioned  men  to  deny  th^n.  a  share 
of  the  same  intelligence  which,  in  human 
afiairs,  vindicates  its  existence  in  a  great 
measure  by  its  errors. 

But  this  will  suffice,  perhaps,  for  the 
present  about  bees.  "We  have  said  so 
much  only  because  this  is  the  fiivorite  ex- 
ample of  the  theorists  who  contend  for  a 
mental  instinct,  and  limit  it  by  boundaries 
furnished  out  of  their  own  imaginations. 
M.  Flourens  institutes  a  categorical  in- 
quiry into  all  the  mental  qualities  of  ani- 
mals, and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  very 
satisfactorily.  Let  us,  adhermg  to  his 
method  only  as  far  as  may  be  convenient, 
glance  at  some  of  these  qualities  as  we 
see  them  manifested.  It  is  admitted,  even 
by  the  automatists,  that  animals  have  a 
consciousness  of  their  existence,  but  then 
they  sav  they  have  no  power  of  thought. 
^^  IIow»    asks  Flourens,  "  can  they  l^ve 
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conscionsness  without  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  without  thought  ?"  What  is 
consciousneBS  but  knowledge,  and  what  is 
knowledge  but  retained  impressions  and 
ideas  ?  "  They  have  no  memory.  What ! 
this  dog,  which  distinguishes^  that  is  to 
say,  recognizes  the  places  he  has  lived  in, 
the  streets  in  which  he  has  run ;  who  has 
been  corrected  by  chastisements,  who 
seeks  for  the  master  he  has  lost,  who  goes 
and  dies  upon  his  tomb — ^this  dog  has  no 
memory  /'*  It  is  a  smart  jump,  from  the 
bee  to  the  dog,  and  it  is  a  jump  we  make, 
and  not  M.  Flourens.  But  when  we  are 
confined  to  a  brief  summary  of  arguments, 
extreme  cases  are  best,  and  the  bee  offers 
an  example  of  the  extreme  one  way  and 
the  dog  the  other.  Now  let  us  compare 
them.  They  have  no  speech,  says  Des- 
cartes, and  there  are  foolish  people  of  the 
present  day  who  join  with  him.  Then 
the  whine  of  a  dog  at  the  door  on  a  cold 
night  does  not  imply  that  he  wishes  to  be 
let  in.  The  deep  bay  of  the  mastiff  when 
there  is  a  sound  of  a  strange  footstep  at 
night  is  not  to  be  understood  either  as  a 
warning  to  the  master,  or  a  threat  to  the 
thief,  or  an  expression  of  the  dog's  sus- 
picion that  all  is  not  right,  it  is  only  a 
fortuitous  sound,  the  result  of  purely  phy- 
sical causes,  and  may  rank  with  any  of 
the  sounds  produced  by  inanimate  nature. 
But  perhaps  there  will  be  no  dispute  as  to 
the  speech  of  the  dog ;  but  it  will  be  asked 
has  the  bee  speech  also?  We  answer 
yes.  The  writer  of  this  has  had  bees  un- 
der his  observation  daily  for  a  period  of 
over  fifteen  years,  and  could  bring  forward 
examples  to  illustrate  ever^  requirement 
of  a  theory  of  insect  intelligence  were  it 
needful,  and  would  space  permit.  But 
one  instance  will  sumce.  A  bee,  whom 
\ve  will  call  A,  is  entangled  in  a  spi- 
der's web;  he  has  been  liberated  and 
E laced  on  the  floor-board  in  front  of  the 
ive.  Another  bee,  whom  we  will  call  B, 
approaches,  and  exchanges  with  the  vic- 
tim of  Arachne  a  few  passes  of  the  anten- 
nse.  B  immediately  enters  the  hive,  and 
presently  returns  with  two  others,  C  and 
I>.  B,  C,  and  D  then  commence  cleaning 
A  of  his  entanglements,  and  in  so  doing 
get  somewhat  entangled  themselves  with 
the  glutinous  threads.  Every  now  and 
then  there  is  a  pause,  and  all  of  them  en- 
gage in  bringing  their  antennae  into  mu- 
tual contact,  and  occasionally  after  one  of 
these  conferences  a  new  method  of  clean- 
ing is  tried ;  and  the  end  of  it  is,  that  the 


object  of  their  solicitude.  A,  is  at  last  pu- 
rined  of  his  spidery  pollutions,  and  all  en- 
ter the  hive  together,  and  we  see  no  more 
of  them.  The  observer  concludes  that 
they  made  communications  to  each  other 
on  the  subject  of  A*s  troubles,  and  by 
mutual  agreement  determined  on  his  re- 
lease from  bonds,  and  the  ^cleansing  of 
their  own  persons  of  the  defilements  he 
bad  unavoiaably  fastened  upon  them.  If 
a  man  were  entangled  with  ropes,  and  his 
comrades  consulted  how  to  release  him, 
and  eventually  succeeded,  we  should  not 
describe  the  act  as  the  working  of  a  blind 
impulse,  or  of  an  instinct  which  neither 
knew  what  it  was  doing,  nor  what  was 
the  object  of  its  labors ;  why  then  should 
we  degrade  the  bee  by  denying  that  she 
has  knowledge,  or  attempt  to  prove  her 
deficiency  of  knowledge  by  hazarding  the 
assertion  that  she  is  incapable  of  speech  ? 
What  is  instinct?  We  could  not  at- 
tempt to  answer  this  question  until  we 
had  first  done  something  towards  clearing 
away  the  absurdities  of  tneorists  who  trust- 
ed more  to  syllogisms  than  to  observation, 
and  to  fancy  rather  than  to  fact.  What 
are  called  pnysical  instincts  are  no  doubt 
very  often,  but  not  always,  "  independent 
of  will  or  mind  altogether."  About  these 
we  will  not  raise  a  question.  But  mental 
instincts  appear  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  reason,  directed  with  intensity  in  a 
narrow  channel.  It  is  an  instinct  of  the 
bee  to  collect  honey.  We  must  grant 
that  it  knows  what  honey  is,  and  what 
honey  is  for,  and  by  so  far  the  act  of  col- 
lecting is  the  act  of  reason.  But  it  is  pur- 
sued with  such  ardor  that  it  becomes  the 
fixed  habit  of  the  insect,  and  a  habit  may 
be  followed  so  mechanically,  that  it  may 
on  a  superficial  view  appear  to  be  but  a 
blind  impulse,  and  to  be  performed  with- 
out knowledge.  But  no  matter  how 
strong  the  force  of  habit,  if,  initially,  it  is 
the  result  of  an  act  of  reasoning  and  the 
expression  of  a  m^tive^  and  is  followed 
for  a  purpose^  then  it  can  never  be  sepa- 
rated from  mind  ;  though  when  the  habit 
is  fixed,  it  makes  little  or  no  demand  upon 
the  mind  until  some  exigency  arises  de- 
manding a  deviation  from  habitual  rule. 
Let  the  reader  reflect  upon  any  habit  of 
his  own,  as  that  of  reading  without  notic- 
ing the  individual  letters  of  words,  with- 
out thinking  at  all  of  the  rules  of  punctua- 
tion and  pronunciation,  without  perceiving 
at  all  the  minute  relationships  of  words  to 
each  other,  and  occupying  the  mind  only 
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in  IbUowing  the  thoughts  of  the  aathor, 
and  the  act  of  reading  will  appear  to  be 
purely  instinctive.  Yet  we  know  it  is  not, 
and  have  never  considered  that  men  were 
machines  simply  because  of  their  capacity 
for  literarv  pleasures.  Test  the  compari- 
son by  reference  to  any  other  act  which  is 
performed  habitually,  as  the  motion  of 
the  foot  in  turning  the  lathe  when  the 
mind  is  wholly  directed  to  the  action  of 
the  cutters,  and  how  much  like  what  we 
call  instinct  in  animals  is  the  effect  of  hab- 
it in  ourselves.  How  the  bee  first  acquir- 
ed the  art  of  extracting  honey  from  flow- 
ers, and  building  comb  from  wax,  we 
know  not ;  the  inquiry  into  that  matter 
must  have  its  place  in  the  general  inquiry 
as  to  the  beginnings  of  all  things ;  but 
we  much  rather  believe  that  her  work  is 
the  result  of  intelligence  and  performed 
with  knowledge,  ana  capable,  up  to  a  oer« 
tain  point,  of  improvement  by  experience, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  result  of  reason  modi- 
fied by  habit,  than  an  ignorant  and,  so  &r 
as  she  is  concerned,  purposdess  endeavor 
to  accomplish  an  end  which  she  neither 
foresees  nor  has  any  care  about^ 

It  may  be  said  that  after  all  we  have 
only  exchanged  one  word  for  another. 
Such  is  not  the  case.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  the  employment  of  the 
word  Instinct,  provided  it  be  no  longer 
considered  as  something  independent  of 
mind.  We  would  rather  regard  it  as  the 
proof  of  mind,  and  as  something  impossi- 
ble, except  as  a  mental  product,  or,  as  we 
have  said  above,  the  work  of  mind  ren- 
dered tolerably  uniform  by  habit  Let  us 
illustrate  this. 

Every  distinct  breed  of  dogs  has  pecu- 
liar instincts.  A  thorough- bred  shep- 
herd's dog  will  take  to  sheep  widi  scarce- 
ly any  teaching,  but  a  dog  of  any  other 
breed  will  require  vorv  careful  training  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  sheep,  and  then  be 
but  a  bad  sheep  do^.  The  instinct  to 
protect  sheep  is  initial  in  the  individual 
sheep  do^,  but  if  all  dogs  are  from  the 
same  stocx,  it  must  be  a  habit  transmitted, 
not  an  aboriginal  instinct  In  fact,  so  far 
as  we  understand  the  dog,  its  pure  in- 
stinct would  lead  it  always  to  worr^  and 
never  to  protect  sheep.  There  is  no 
breed  of  aoffs  that  wiu  follow  game  by 
scent  with  me  steadiness  of  the  hound ; 
but  if  the  following  be  an  instinct,  why  is 
the  pointer  deficient  of  it  ?  The  answer 
seems  to  be,  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
hound  has  been  taught,  his  mind  has  been 


informed,  and  the  knowledge  gained  th^e- 
by  is  transmitted  to  his  o&pring,  just  as 
Sir  John  Herschel  has  inherited  from  his 
father  a  taste  for  astronomy,  and  has  fol- 
lowed it  by  the  light  of  reason  and  not 
by  the  light  of  instinct.  Terriers  and 
spaniels  will  hunt  by  scent,  but  they  will 
not  pack  as  hounds  will,  and  hounds  im- 
doubtedly  pack  because  they  run  at  large 
game,  and  one  individual  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  cope  with  it.  A  well-bred 
Eointer  will  pomt  at  game  the  first  time ' 
e  sees  it,  and  need  scarcely  any  teaching 
beyond  such  as  is  necessary  for  obedience 
to  calls  and  such  like  minutifB.  Sir  John 
Sebright,  in  his  ObservcUiofia  upon  In* 
etinct^*  expresses  an  opinion  that  *^the 
greater  part  of  the  propensities  that  are 
generally  supposed  to  oe  instinctive  are 
not  implanted  in  animals  by  nature,  but 
that  they  are  the  resalt  of  long  experience, 
acquired  and  accumulated  t&oush  many 
g^erations,  so  as  in  the  course  <»  time  to 
assume  the  character  of  instinct"  Wheth- 
er we  accept  this  opinion  as  sound,  or  re- 
ject it  altogether,  we  must  taeitly  consent 
to  it  whenever  it  is  our  object  to  produce 
a  breed  of  animals  required  for  any  active 
purpose  ;  and  in  dogs  especially  the  breed- 
er will  prefer  cleverness  before  beauty, 
and  in  choosing  a  sire  ask  first  about  his 
performances,  m  the  full  expectation  of  a 
pro^ny  capable  of  exhibiting  superior 
abihty. 

All  our  knowledge  is  relative,  and  it  is 
theref(»re  vain  to  seek  for  a  perfect  theory 
of  the  intellectual  powers  or  a  definition  of 
instinct  utterly  unassailable.  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive,  that  in  harmony 
with  the  development  of  form,  so  is  the 
development  of  mind — there  is  least  of 
both  in  zoophytes  and  insects,  and  most 
of  both  in  man.  But  it  is  fi  violation  of 
the  law  of  harmony  in  creation  to  consider 
the  mind  of  the  brute  as  in  any  way  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  the  mind  of  man.  The 
difference  is  in  degree  only,  and  in  man 
we  find  all  the  powers  of  all  animals  com- 
bined, instincts  included,  some  scarcely 
diaoernible,  others  prominent  in  his  char- 
acter ;  but  they  are  all  there,  and  it  is  this 
combination  that  gives  him  command  of 
all  the  elements  as  the  master  of  the 
world«  We  may  seek  in  roan  for  illustra- 
tions of  all  the  mental  and  physical  quali- 
ties of  animals,  and  perhaps  do  better  by 
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reasoning  npon  facts  associated  with  ex- 1 
perience,  than  upon  facts  removed  from 
the  ran^e  of  experience.  Thus,  instead 
of  inquiring  what  is  the  nature  of  purely 
physical  instincts  in  brutes,  let  us  ask 
what  is  their  nature  in  man.  The  beating 
of  the  heart,  and  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines,  are  called  physical  instincts ; 
they  are  performed  involuntarily,  and  are 
ordinarily  independent  of  the  will.  But 
what  is  the  act  of  swallowing  ?  It  is  a 
voluntary  act,  yet  for  the  most  part  it  is 
performed  without  a  thought;  and  while 
engaged  in  an  animated  conversation  at 
the  Sinner -table,  we  swallow  without 
knowing  it,  and  sometimes  without  hav- 
ing knowingly  experienced  any  sensation 
of  pain  or  pleasure  fr9m  the  flavor  of  the 
food  which  has  been  passed  to  the  stom- 
ach. A  deliberate  act  of  deglutition  is 
certainly  the  result  of  mind  in  action — ^the 
will  is  operative,  and  we  know  i%hat  we 
do,  and  why  we  do  it ;  but  an  unconsci- 
ous act  of  swallowing  is  instinctive,  and 
the  first  act  of  swallowing  by  a  newly- 
born  infant  just  put  to  the  breast  is  an  in- 
stinctive action.  Without  certain  of  these 
aboriginal  instinbts,  animal  life  would  be 
impossible;  but  their  range  is  limited, 
and  they  are  all  physical  in  their  nature, 
and  it  is  manifestly  erroneous  to  class 
them  with  actions  that  imply  choice,  and 
that  are  evidently  the  result  of  some  kind 
of  calculation  oased  upon  experience. 
Whenever  the  action  is  elective  and  con- 
ditional we  assume  the  existence  of  mind, 
and  see  signs  of  its  activity.  From  such 
instances  as  these  we  may  trace  the  gra- 
dations upward  to  the  highest  attainments 
of  reason,  but  we  must  never  forget  that 
we  are  tracing  a  gradation  and  not  pass- 
ing from  one  category  to  another,  from 


one  kind  of  reason  to  another  kind  of  rea- 
son, any  more  than  we  would  dare  to  as- 
sert that  there  are  two  kinds  of  matter, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  there  is  but  one. 

Through  not  keeping  these  principles 
in  view,  M.  Flourens  h^  gone  quite  astray 
from  the  truth  in  his  amusing  but  super- 
ficial essay.  He  says,  *'the  cry  of  an  ani- 
mal can  reveal  an  idea,  but  is  not  the 
produce  of  an  idea  ;*'  as  if  he  had  for 
some  time  lodged  in  the  brain  of  a  brute, 
and  had  satisfied  himself  of  its  destitution 
of  ideas.  "  Animals,"  he  says,  ^^  have  no 
language,  their  cries  are  not  imown  signs, 
they  have  their  natural  voice,  but  they 
have  no  speech,''  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  information  and  iaeas  by 
vocal  sounds,  which  from  every  day  ex- 
perience we  know  they  do,  it  were  neces- 
sary for  them  to  frame  grammars  and 
wnte  epics.  "Reflection  well  defined," 
he  says,  "is  the  knowledge  of  thought  by 
thought.  And  this  power  of  thought 
upon  thought  gives  us  all  an  order  of  new 
relations.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  sees,  it 
judges;  as  soon  as  it  can  act  by  itself,  it 
IS  free ;  as  soon  as  it  is  free,  it  becomes 
moral.  Man  is  only  moral  because  he  is 
free.  The  animal  foUows  the  body;  in 
the  midst  of  this  body,  which  is  enveloped 
in  matter,  the  human  mind  is  free,  and  so 
free  that  it  can,  when  it  wishes,  even  im- 
molate the  body  itself."  We  have  a  par- 
rot which  occasionally  sings : 

"  I  am  perfectly  free 
To  dimb  up  a  tree, 
But  I  can't  get  out  of  my  cage." 

We  fancy  M.  Flourens,  with  all  the 
freedom  he  accords  to  man,  is  himself 
very  much  in  the  condition  of  our  parrot. 


1^  1 


An  Aukrican  Astronomsr. — ^The  Lalande  prize 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  has  been  award- 
ed to  an  American  astronomer,  Mr.  Alyan  Clark, 
of  OunbiiAgepor^  Maaaadrasette,  for  his  disoovery 
of  the  companion  star  of  Srius.  Mr.  Clark  has 
other  merits  bemdes  skill  in  obserration.  The  ob- 
ject-glass, eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  which  he 
made  his  remarkable  fIseoTery,  was  his  own  manu- 
faoture.  It  wis  intended  for  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, but,  in  consequence  of  the  strife  between 
North  and  South,  was  never  delivered,  and  has  re- 
cently been  sold  to  the  Astronomical  Association  of 
Chicago  for  eleven  thousand  dollan.    It  is  highly 


creditable  to  the  State  of  Illinois'that  such  a  pur- 
chase should  have  been  made  for  its  busiest  trading 
city,  and  we  may  anticipate  that  the  observatory  of 
Chicago,  which  has  already  done  good  work,  will 
achieve  a  reputation  in  the  higher  branches  of  as- 
tronomy. 

An  Ezcillxnt  BxuQAnf, — It  is  reported  that  the 
Princess  Alexandra,  when  asked  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  for  her  hand  in  marriage,  proposed  to  grant 
it  for  twenty-five  shillings,  which,  said  she  archly,  is 
equal,  vou  know,  to  one  sovereign  and  one  crown 
in  England. 
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DEATH-BED        PROMISE. 


From  the  darkened  chamber  where 
Philip  Stourton's  wife  lay  sick  of  a  mortal 
disease,  the  doctor  had  taken  his  depar- 
ture, after  gentle  but  ominous  words,  and 
husband  and  wife  were  face  to  face  in 
"the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 
Buoyed  up  to  the  last  with  hope,  that 
might  ebb  and  flow  but  had  never  wholly 
forsaken  them,  the  doctor's  warning  fell 
heavily  indeed  on  their  hearts  ;  and  the 
pangs  of  parting  came  upon  them  with 
premature  and  unlooked-for  bitterness. 

"I  could  have  wished  to  live  a  little 
longer  with  you,"  said  the  sick  lady,  in  a 
momentary  lull  of  tears,  "and  not  to 
leave  the  bonnie  little  children  so  soon 
with  no  mother  to  care  for  them;  but, 
Philip,  you  will  promise  me  this,  it  is  may 
dying  request — do  not  put  them  in  the 
power  of  a  mother  who  is  not  their  own  ; 
such  are  always  cruel.  For  the  memory 
of  me,  dear  Philip,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
children,  promise  me  not  to  marry  again." 

Philip  btourton  was  silent ;  he  felt  all 
the  onerous  conditions  which  a  promise  of 
this  nature  involved.  However  much  he 
loved  his  wife — and  he  loved  her  devotedly 
— yet  he  saw  what  his  partner  could  not 
see,  that  in  depriving  himself  of  his  free- 
will to  act,  he  might  be  creating  for  him- 
self a  life-long  burden  and  sorrow.  But 
his  wife  renewed  her  entreaties,  and  clasp- 
ing him  round  the  neck  in  a  passion  of 
tears,  besought  him  not  to  refuse  the  re- 
quest of  one  so  near  to  the  grave.  With 
tnose  dark,  beseeching,  dying  eves  upon 
him,  he  could  not  deny  the  petition  :  he 
promised.  Nay,  she  begged  him  even  to 
swear  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  her 
memory,  and  never  wed  a  second  wife  : 
and  Philip  Stourton  took  the  oath,  his 
reluctance  vanquished  by  an  importunity 
which  it  seemed  almost  cruelty  to  resist. 

The  nurse  who  tended  Philip^s  wife 
was  a  woman  of  a  peculiar  temperament, 
strictly  upright,  but  fanatical  in  her 
notions  of  duty,  and  with  a  strong  self 
will.  She  was  an  old  servant,  had  been 
in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Stourton's  father 


many  years,  and  had  been  selected  to  ac- 
company the  young  lady  at  the  marriage. 
She  had  a  sincere  attachment  to  her 
mistress,  who  trusted  and  favored  her, 
and  when  the  fact  became  known  that 
Mrs.  Stourton  could  not  recover,  her  grief 
was  violent  and  uncontrollable.  On  the 
day  following  the  scene  above  described, 
Philip  Stourton,  walkmg  almost  noiselessly 
into  nis  wife's  sick  chamber,  observed  the 
nurse  bending  over  the  poor  invalid,  and 
taking. from  her  hands  a  letter,  whilst 
some  Vhispered  instructions  were  being 
given  as  to  its  careful  delivery.  His  en- 
trance seemed  to  disturb  them  somewhat ; 
but  he  was  too  heavy  of  heart  to  heed 
any  thin^  except  the  pale  face  which 
looked  wistfully  at  him  from  the  pillow. 
It  was  a  sorrowftildav,  for  before  it  closed 
his  young  wife  died  m  his  arms. 

During  the  months  of  desolate  solitude 
which  followed  his  bereavement  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  promise  he  had  given 
never  once  recurred  to  his  mind.  The 
great  ^rief  swallowed  up  all  minor  re- 
sponsibilities of  life.  His  loss  was  irrep- 
arable, bis  sorrow  inconsolable ;  with 
his  heart  sealed  up,  as  he  fancied  and 
wished,  against  consolation,  he  went  on 
his  cheerless  way.  But  the  influences 
which  nature  brings  to  bear  upon  us  in 
our  misfortunes,  though  slow  and  silent 
in  their  operation,  are  in  the  end  irresist- 
ible. Gneving  constantly  over  his  loss, 
Philip's  sorrow  grew  less  poignant.  His 
children  became  more  dear  to  him,  and  to 
a  greater  degree  than  he  had  thought 
possible  grew  to  supply  the  place  of  bis 
dead  wife.  By  degrees  their  merriment 
became  less  grating  to  his  ears.  There 
were  times,  too,  when  his  disposition  re- 
covered its  natural  tone;  mtervals  of 
forgetfuloess  of  the  past,  of  hopefulness 
for  the  future.  The  children  found  a  kind 
but  strict  foster-mother  in  the  nurse  ;  and 
his  household  was  a  fairly  ordered  hooae- 
hold  yet,  though  not  the  bright  and  com- 
plete one  which  he  knew  before  the  spoiler 
nad  trespassed  upon  it. 
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So  Philip  Stonrton  lived  through  hiB 
troable,  and  found,  after  a  while,  in  his 
children,  his  calling,  and  his  books,  both 
comfort  and  tranquillity. 

In  his  profession  of  an  architect  he 
worked  steadily  and  successfully ;  he 
loved  it  because  he  excelled  in  it,  and 
labor  of  any  kind  blunted  the  sense  of 
pain  and  loss.  A  wealthy  manu&cturer 
had  employed  him  in  the  erection  of  some 
extensive  business  premises,  and  after- 
wards of  a  private  mansion  ;  and  on  the 
completion  of  the  latter,  arranged  a  pleas- 
ant party  to  celebrate  the  circumstance. 
To  this  festive  gathering  the  architect  re- 
ceived a  kindly  worded  invitation.  Philip 
debated  with  himself  whether  he  should 
accept  it,  and  finally  concluded  to  do  so. 
His  wife  had  now  been  dead  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  altogether  re- 
frained from  society.  In  his  happier  days 
he  had  been  any  thmg  but  a  recluse,  for  a 
gay  and  buoyant  temperament  had  made 
him  the  £ftvorite  of  many  circles  ;  and 
now  the  natural  desire  to  mix  with  men 
once  more  began  to  find  a  place  in  his 
mind.  His  promise  occasionally  recurred 
to  memory,  but  had  hitherto  caused  hijtn 
no  embarrassment  or  uneasiness.  It  was 
no  fear  on  this  score  that  had  influenced 
his  mode  of  life  hitherto  ;  and  he  thought 
not  at  all  of  the  circumstance  when  he 
consented  at  last  to  break  in  on  the  se- 
clusion which  had  become  habitual.  Once 
under  the  roof  of  his  hospitable  friend, 
Philip's  mind  quickly  took  a  coloring  of 
cheerfulness  and  gayety  in  keeping  with 
the  scene.  This  gayety  was,  in  fact,  its 
most  natural  phase,  and  long  constraint 
served  no  doubt  to  make  each  pleasurable 
impression  more  vivid.  It  has  been  said 
that  he  was  well  fitted  to  shine  in  such 
gatherings ;  seemed  to  regain  all  his 
old  powers  on  this  occasion.  Had  the  re- 
union been  specially  and  cunningly  planned 
(as  it  was  not)  to  allure  him  back  into 
the  circle  of  living  sympathies,  the  object 
could  scarcelv  have  been  accomplished 
more  effectually.  The  lights,  the  music, 
the  wine,  conversation,  and  repartee,  the 
fair  and  happy  &ces  about  him,  made  up 
an  atmosphere  which  a  nature  like  his 
could  not  long  resist.  And  when  Philip  re- 
turned to  his  somber  hearth,  the  shadows 
seemed  less  dense,  and  life  more  lovable 
than  before  ;  for  we  look  at  life  through 
the  coloring  medium  of  inward  feelings, 
and  to  these  human  intercourse  is  like 
sunshine.    Bat  was  there  no  special  rea- 


son beyond  for  this  revulsion  in  Philip 
Stourton's  mind  ?  He  might  have  an- 
swered there  was  no  other ;  but  it  was 
whispered  that  bright  glances  had  shone 
upon    and     fascinated     him.      Pshaw  ! 

fiances    indeed!    Yes,   but    they    were 
[onor  Westwood's  glances,  and  Honor 
was  a  very  lovely  girl. 

She  was  the  niece  and  ward  of  Mr. 
Westwood,  their  host ;  his  heiress,  also, 
it  was  said.  Philip  admired  her  beauty, 
felt  perhaps  a  little  flattered  by  her  favor. 
But  he  was  not  to  be  taken  by  the  first 
pretty  face  that  chanced  to  look  his  way. 
J^ot  in  the  least. 

But  Philip  had  or  made  an  errand  to 
the  great  house  within  a  few  days,  when 
an  opportunity  was  afibrded  to  him  of 
judgmg .whether  he  had  not  over-estimated 
the  young  lady's  beauty  and  courtesy  on 
his  first  visit,  a  matter  which  curiously 
interested  him;  and  exceedingly  favor- 
able to  the  lady  were  the  conclusions  he 
came  to. 

Then  more  than  once  or  twice  or  thrice 
did  he  repeat  his  visit,  and  gradually  from 
his  heart  and  from  his  hearth  faded  the 
dark  shade  which  fell  upon  them  when 
his  dear  wife  died. 

One  night,  after  a  prolonged  visit  to 
the  Westwoods,  Philip  Stourton  returned 
home,  and  sat  down  in  his  silent  study 
with  a  flushed  and  troubled  brow.  He 
tried  to  read,  but  after  turning  a  page  or 
two  the  book  was  thrown  aside,  and  he  sat 
with  thoughtful  eyes  before  the  fire, 
absorbed  in  reverie.  Not  very  pleasant 
were  his  reflections,  to  judge  from  the 
muttered  words  that  escaped  him  now 
and  then,  betraying  the  theme  on  which 
his  thoughts  were  busy.  He  had  subject- 
ed himself  to  an  influence  which  few  can 
long  resist,  more  especially  when  the 
mind  has  been  acted  upon  by  sorrow  and 
solitude.  He  found  himself  suddenly  in 
a  forbidden  realm,  tempted  by  beauty, 
aflection,  companionship,  feelings  univer- 
sally welcomed  as  the  highest .  good  of 
earth.  But  he  was  under  disabilities  ; 
he  was  not  free  to  choose  like  others  ;  his 
promise  stared  him  in  the  face.  A  wild 
mood  of  passion  and  remorse,  and  unavail- 
ing repentance  perhaps  for  his  rash  prom- 
ise, took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  made 
the  long  hours  of  that  night  sleepless. 
He  was  not  so  deeply  enslaved  but  that 
he  still  retained  sufficient  control  over 
himself  to  take  what  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  resolution,  if  he  desired  to  preserve 
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inviolate  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  his 
lost  wife. 

Honor  Westwood  wondered  when  the 
Bummer  evenings  came  and  went,  bat 
brought  not  the  wonted  and  welcomed 
guest.  To  wonder  succeeded  disappoint- 
ment, and  to  disapointment,  the  bitter, 
though  only  half>acknowledged,  paugs  of 
slighted  love.  Would  he  ever  come 
again  ?  What  discourtesy  had  she  been 
guilty  of?  She  searched  her  memory 
and  tortured  her  mind  in  vain.  In 
Philip's  absence  she  brooded  over  his 
image,  and,  as  we  are  all  apt  to  do,  over- 
valued the  merits  of  vhat  she  seemed  to 
have  lost,  till  in  this  way  her  half-formed 
attachment  ripened  into  absolute  love. 

Mr.  Westwood  missed  Philip  Stourton, 
too,  and,  unacquainted  with  the  true  state 
of  a&irs,  at  last  sent  a  pressing  summons 
for  him.  And  what  did  Phil^  ?  With 
the  faculty  for  self-delusion  which  is  com- 
mon to  us  all,  he  resolved  to  visit  his 
friend ;  it  was  but  a  pleasant  intelligent 
intercourse  he  sought ;  was  it  manly  to 
shun  the  society  he  valued  because  of  this 
shadowy  danger  ?  Honor  Westwood  was 
nothing  to  him :  he  would  go.  He  went, 
and  in  that  peculiar  mood  of  mind  it  ma^ 
be  easily  guessed  with  what  results.  His 
early  impressions  were  intensified,  a  pas- 
sionate love  took  root  in  him,  against  which 
all  his  struggles  were  unavailing.  But 
the  lady  was  changed  too ;  now  Philip 
had  come  back,  she  manifested  a  certain 
reserve.  He  felt  the  change,  and  was 
piqued.  Instead  of  accepting  the  op- 
portunity thus  offered,  and  placing  the 
intimacy  on  a  footing  more  consonant  to 
his  sense  of  duty — as  had  he  been  at  one 
with  himself  on  the  subject  he  would  have 
done — ^he  determined  to  combat  and  over- 
come this  estrangement.  He  succeeded. 
As  his  visits  grew  more  frequent,  Honor 
Westwood's  manner  resumed  its  old  grace 
and  warmth,  till  her  uncle  began  to  take 
note  of  such  small  circumstances  as  led 
him  to  suspect  that  his  niece  and  his 
architect  were— well,  no  matter — Honor 
was  of  a^e,  mistress  of  a  small  fortune, 
and  Philip  Stourton  was  an  estimable  man 
and  his  good  friend.  Smooth  as  regarded 
outward  influences  was  the  course  of 
Philip's  love-making,  but  his  own  mind 
was  irresolute  and  distracted.  He  felt 
the  fascination  which  had  seized  upon 
him  grow  day  by  day  in  power.  He 
knew  that  he  was  paltering  with  a  sacred 
engagement  which  he  had  never  proposed 


to  himself  to  break  through,  yet  he  would 
not  terminate  the  dangerous  intimacy, 
and  he  dared  not  look  beyond  the  present 
hour.  He  worked  hard  at  his  profession, 
crowded  task  upon  task,  purposelv  allow- 
ing himself  little  leisure  for  reflection,  but 
he  gave  blind  way  to  his  impetuous  feel- 
ings whenever  chance  or  choice  led  him 
to  Honor's  side.  He  did  not  neglect  his 
own  home;  but  the  nurse  (now* house- 
keeper,) to  whose  management  his  domes- 
tic concerns  were  intrusted,  was  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affi&irs, 
and  spoke  out  her  mind  as  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  "  The  motherless  child- 
ren were  slighted.  Business — ^if  it  was 
business  that  absorbed  Mr.  Stourton — 
should  not  swallow  up  home  duties ;  and 
if  it  was  gay  company  that  attracted  him, 
it  was  still  less  excusable."  These  re- 
monstrances she  did  not  scruple  to  make 
to  Philip's  face,  and  far  from  being  silenced 
by  his  rebukes,  let  fall  expressions  which 
showed  a  knowledge  of  the  attentions  he 

Eaid  his  fair  acquaintance,  and  inveighed 
itterly  ag[ainst  second  marriages.  This 
was  sufiiciently  insolent,  but  Philip  did 
not  care  to  resort  to  the  obvious  remedy. 
Her  well-tried  fidelity,  and  the  anxious 
care  with  which  she  watched  over  the 
welfare  of  his  children,  forbade  her  being 
sent  away;  so  her  insubordination  was 
endured,  and  her  prate  and  caprices  pass- 
ed over  as  necessary  evils. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when 
Philip's  vacillating  purpose  became  fixed, 
though  probably  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  what  the  real  balance  of  his  confused 
feelings  inclined  him.  On  a  quiet  winter 
evening  he  and  Honor  met  once  again. 
It  might  be  she  was  kinder  to  him  than 
usual,  or  he  himself  more  susceptible. 
However  Jbhat  might  be,  her  beauty  and 
the  scarcely  concealed  favor  with  which 
she  regarded  him  so  far  conquered  that 
before  they  parted  he  had  asKed  her  to 
become  his  wife.  And  on  the  morrow, 
while  his  mind  was  filled  with  conflicting 
emotions  of  love  and  remorse.  Honor 
wrote  to  him,  consenting.  It  made  him 
very  happy,  of  course.  Poor  Philip  Stour- 
ton! 

He  had  taken  a  step,  however,  which 
seemed  irrevocable,  and  he  rushed  blindly 
on  to  the  end.  Like  a  man  engaged  in 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  he  resolutely 
evaded  reflection  on  the  course  he  waa 
pursuing,  though  he  could  not  prevent  his 
thoughts  from  playing  at  a  distanoe,  as  it 
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were,  roand  the  forbidden  point.  In  in- 
cessant labor  he  endeavored  to  escape  self- 
examination,  indemnifying  himself  with 
long  evening  of  delicious  companionship, 
when  conscience,  which  should  then  have 
stnng  the  sharper,  was  laid  to  sleep  by 
the  all-powerful  blandishments  or  the 
hour. 

After  a  while  the  marriage -day  was 
fixed,  and  the  preparations  for  it  were  be- 
gun. The  fact  was  whispered  about,  and 
reached  the  ears  of  Philip*s  housekeeper; 
but  strangely  enough  that  ready  tongue  of 
hers  for  once  was  mute,  though  her  feel- 
ings were  any  thing  but  placid,  to  judge 
from  her  stormy  face. 

One  evening,  after  a  laughing  dispute 
about  some  intended  matrimonial  arrange- 
ment. Honor  suddenly  remarked:  **Sy 
the  way,  Philip,  what  was  the  nature  of 
that  promise  you  made  your  late  wife? 
I  have  received  a  curious  anonymous  let- 
ter about  you,  which  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  show  you." 

Philip's  face  grew  white;  he  was  not 
able  to  affect  unconcern,  the  onset  was  so 
unexpected  and  so  deadly.  He  remained 
silent,  breathing  hurriedly  like  a  man  in 
pain. 

Honor  was  rather  startled  when  she 
observed  the  effects  produced  by  her 
words,  and  said :  "  1  am  sorry,  dear 
Philip,  if  I  have  grieved  you  by  my 
question,  but  I  have  indeed  received  a 
letter  containing  some  vague  accusation 
or  other  against  you.  I  give  not  the 
slightest  credence  to  it,  however ;  neither 
do  I  ask  you  to  explain  any  thing,  if  to  do 
so  wotild  be  disagreeable  to  you.  I  can 
trust  you,  Philip." 

"You  have  trusted  me.  Honor,  more 
than  I  deserve,"  said  Philip;  "let  me 
look  at  the  letter." 

She  handed  it  to  him ;  it  contdned  but 
a  few  words,  penned  evidently  by  an  illit- 
erate person,  and  ran  thus:  "Tou  are 
about  to  be  married  to  Philip  Stourton,  I 
hear.  You  have  no  right  to  him.  Ask 
him  about  the  promise,  the  oath  he  took 
to  his  wife  who  is  dead.  God  will  visit 
you  both." 

There  was  no  signature.  Philip  read 
it  thrice,  and  lingered  over  it,  as  though 
endeavoring  to  take  some  resolution  in 
his  own  mind.  He  looked  at  Honor  at 
last,  and  said:  "Could  you  marry  me, 
Honor,  if  you  knew  I  had  broken  a  prom- 
ise such  as  the  letter  mentions  ?" 

Honor  trembled  a  little ;  but  aft;er  a 
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short  pause  smilingly  said:  "Well,  per- 
haps I  could,  provided  it  were  not  a  very 
bad  case." 

"  A  death-bed  promise — an  oath  ?"  said 
Philip. 

The  lady  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
her  eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears.  "  What 
have  you  been  doing,  Philip  ?  What  do 
you  mean  ?  Must  you  break  an  oath  in 
marrying  me  ?" 

"  I  must,"  groaned  Philip.  "  I  promised 
my  wife  on  her  death-bed  not  to  marry 
again.  She  had  no  right — I  feel  it  now — 
to  impose  such  a  burden  upon  me.  I  had 
no  right  so  to  pledge  myself;  but  I  did. 
It  is  iirevocable ;  no  one  can  relieve  mo 
of  it." 

"  I  will  not  marry  a  man  who  has  per- 
jured himself,"  said  Honor.  "  You  have 
been  cruel  to  tempt  me  so  far  for  this.  I 
can  not  marry  you  now,  Philip,"  she  re- 

Eeated ;  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
ands,  she  sobbed  bitterly,  and  left  the 
room.  Philip,  too,  stole  away,  ci-ushed 
and  miserable ;  in  his  own  eyes,  hopeless- 
ly dishonored. 

Truth,  loyalty,  self-respect,  you  are  but 
thin  shades  dwelling  in  a  human  breast, 
lightly  esteemed,  seemingly  of  little 
power ;  but  when  you  depart,  the  pillars 
of  the  world  seem  to  have  fallen  m,  so 
weak  and  desolate  are  our  lives  without 
you. 

If  Philip  had  been  less  scrupulously 
honorable,  if  in  his  heart  he  had  attached 
as  little  weight  to  the  promise  made  to  his 
wife  as  his  recent  course  implied,  he  need 
not  have  seen  his  hopes  fall  in  ruin  about 
him  as  they  now  appeared  to  do.  It  was  ^ 
not  that  he  lacked  the  ingenuity  to  avert 
it.  It  had  crossed  his  mind,  of  course,  to 
deny  the  vague  accusation  contained  in 
that  miserable  scrawl,  to  impute  malice 
and  falsehood  to  the  writer.  Who  was 
to  know  what  transpired  between  him 
and  his  wife  at  such  an  hour?  And 
Honor  Westwood  would  have  been  a 
lenient  judge,  although  in  her  secret  heart 
she  had  believed  him  guilty;  but  when 
confronted  with  his  offense,  conscience 
reftsserted  itself,  and  constrained  him  to 
admit  the  truth. 

Philip  went  straight  home  to  his  study, 
and  there  sat  down.  By-and-by  he  got 
up  hastily,  unlocked  a  secretaire,  and 
drew  out  something  which  glittered  in 
the  dull  light  of  the  lamp.  It  was  a 
pistol.  He  placed  it  on  the  table  at  his 
elbow,  and  turned  his  pale  cheek  and 
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absent  eyes  toward  the  fire.  Did  he  see 
faces  there,  as  we  all  do  occasionally, 
when  imagination  is  basy  and  jadgment 
in  abeyance  ?  Perhaps  he  did.  The  gen- 
tle &ce,  it  may  be,  of  his  dead  wife, 
earnest,  loving,  deprecating  the  evil  deed 
he  meditated.  The  faces,  perchance,  of 
his  children,  touched  with  dread  and 
wonder,  appealing  to  him  not  to  leave 
them  helpless  to  the  scant  mercy  of  the 
world.  -However  that  might  be,  a  change 
came  over  his  face  before  long  which 
angured  a  better  mind,  and  he  put  the 
shining  loathsome  weapon  back. 

On  the  morrow,  though  his  reflections 
were  bitter  enough,  the  despair  which 
had  given  birth  to  that  dark  thought  of 
the  previous  night  no  longer  haunted  him. 
It  was  true  that  there  was  an  end  for  ever 
to  his  hopes  for  Honor,  but  now  at  least 
he  could  face  conscience  once  more.  He 
was  even  glad,  amidst  his  disappointed 
passion  and  poignant  sense  of  humiliation, 
that  he  had  been  prevented  from  com- 
pleting his  design.  The  authorship  of 
the  anonymous  letter  perplexed  nim, 
though  his  suspicions  finally  narrowed 
down  upon  his  own  housekeeper.  Yet 
how  could  she  have  possessed  nerself  of 
the  secret?  His  wife,  he  felt  certain, 
would  never  have  communicated  to  her 
what  took  place  at  that  troubled  inter- 
view, but  it  was  possible  she  might  have 
overheard.  He  took  measures  to  ascer- 
tain, if  he  could,  the  truth;  but  they 
were  of  no  avail.  The  woman's  sullen 
answers  revealed  nothing,  and  Philip 
oeased  at  last  to  question,  though  not  to 
suspect  her. 

W  ith  stem  self-discipline,  Philip  weaned 
himself  from  every  thin^  connected  with 
his  unfortunate  passion,  hoping  to  find,  as 
once  before  he  had  found,  m  labor,  solace 
and  forgetfulness.  The  struggle,  though 
sharp,  was  in  a  measure  successful,  and 
he  calmed  down  by  degrees  into  content. 
It  would  have  been  harder  to  him  had  he 
seen  how  dim  the  fair  face  of  Honor  grew 
beneath  the  cruel  blow  dealt  her  in  her 
trustfulness ;  and  had  he  heard  the  apolo- 
gies she  made  for  him  to  her  own  heart, 
he  would  most  surely  have  been  tempted 
back.  Her  sex  naturally,  it  may  be 
assumed,  would  deal  lightly  with  such  an 
ofifense.  A  woman  perhaps  was  wronged, 
but  a  woman  was  the  gainer  —  and 
pronuses^  are  but  words.  Honor  was 
angry  with  him,  it  must  be  confessed; 
but  rather  because  he  faltered  than  be- 


cause he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted. 
"She  had  no  right  to  exact  such  a 
promise ;  he  had  no  right  to  give  it ;  but 
the  fault  was  hers.  Oh !  Phuip,  had  you 
urged  this  as  some  would  have  urged  it,  I 
think  I  should  have  forgiven  you."  So 
mused  the  woman  he  loved ;  and  it  was 
well  for  Philip  he  could  not  know. 

With  great  chivalry  of  character. 
Honor  never  disclosed  to  her  guardian 
the  cause  of  the  abrupt  termination  of 
their  engagement;  and  he  naturally  at- 
tributed it  to  some  petty  quarrel  origin- 
ating in  a  difference  of  disposition.  "  You 
must  make  it  up,  Honor,"  he  said  more 
than  once.  "  Write  to  Philip,  and  bring 
him  back."  But  of  course  Honor  never 
wrote,  and  Philip  never  came. 

Several  months  had  passed  away,  when 
Philip  Stourton's  housekeeper  was  taken 
seriously  ill.  Meeting  the  doctor  after 
one  of  his  visits,  Philip  asked  how  his 
patient  progressed.  "  I  will  not  disguise 
from  you,"  was  the  reply,  "  that  she  is  in 
great  danger.  I  fear  she  will  not  recover." 

"I  trust  you  are  mistaken,  doctor," 
Philip  said;  "I  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
her.  She  has  been  a  most  faithful  serv- 
ant." 

The  same  evening  Philip  visited  the 
sick-room,  and  perceived  too  plainly  that 
he  had  heard  the  truth.  A  peculiar  ex- 
pression came  over  the  pale  hard  features 
of  the  housekeeper  when  she  observed  his 
entrance,  and  there  was  an  anxiety  in  her 
manner  of  replying  to  his  inquiries  which 
attracted  hb  attention. 

"  Are  we  alone  ?"  she  asked. 

Philip  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  I  wished  much  to  see  you.  I  know  I 
shall  not  live  long,"  she  continued ;  '*  and 
there  is  a  matter  nearly  concerning  you, 
of  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak — 
something  about  your  late  wife,  my  be- 
loved mistress." 

Her  voice  was  steady,  her  manner  reso- 
lute ;  but  she  paused,  as  if  debating  with 
herself  whether  or  not  to  proceed.  Philip 
asked  if  she  referred  to  the  letter  received 
by  Honor  Westwood. 

"Yes,  to  that,  and  something  beside. 
Mark,  sir,  I  do  not  confess  I  have  done 
wrong.  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  I  do  not 
repent  of  what  I  have  done.  But  if  I 
had  lived,  I  should  have  broken  silence 
some  day,  and  I  feel  I  have  no  right  to 
take  my  secret  out  of  the  world  with  me. 
Listen :  I  nursed  Mrs.  Stourton  when  she 
was  a  child,  and  I  loved  her.    Before  she 
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died,  she  called  me  to  her,  and  confided  to 
ine  how  in  the  first  dreadful  moment 
when  the  knowledge  of  her  fate  came 
upon  her,  she  had  exacted  fi'om  you  an 
oath  that  70a  woold  never  marry  again. 
She  told  me  that  in  a  calmer  hour  she  had 
considered  and  repented  of  that  act,  but 
that  the  subject  was  too  painful  to  be  re- 
vived betwixt  you  again.  She  intrusted 
to  me  a  letter  which  she  had  written  to 
you,  and  enjoined  me  to  deliver  it  to  you 
when  she  was  dead.  That  letter  I  never 
delivered." 

Philip  was  struck  dumb  by  the  avowal ; 
the  old  afiection  and  the  new  hope,  both 
starting  to  life  at  the  sound  of  the  dying 
woman's  voice,  clashed  together  within 
his  heart. 

The  housekeeper  went  on :  "  Of  second 
marriages  I  do  not  approve,  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  happy  ones.  It  was 
enough  for  me  that  my  darling  wished 
you  not  to  marry  again.  She  might  unsay 
the  words,  but  she  could  not  unsay  the 
wish,  and  I  followed  her  wish.  Had 
you  not  vour  children  to  console  you, 
and  was  I  not  better  to  them  than  a 
stepmother  could  be?  However,  I  am 
leaving  you  now,  and  you  may  work 
your  wifi.  I  wrote  the  letter  to  Miss 
Westwood.  I  do  not  say  forgive  me  for 
all  this,  for  I  have  prayed  to  heaven  for 
guidance,  and  my  conscience  does  not 
condemn  me." 

"  Nurse,  you  have  acted  a  strange  part ; 
I  might  reproach  you,  save  that  you  are 


HO  near  to  the  time  when  yon  will  be 
ju«Ic:ed  by  a  higher  power.  Where  is  the 
le(<or  yoii  have  withheld?" 

The  sick  woman  put  her  hand  beneath 
the  pillow  and  drew  it  forth.  Philip 
took  It  and  silently  left  the  room. 

In  the  silence  of  his  study,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  he  opened  the  letter,  which 
seemed  in  truth  like  a  message  from  the 
dead.  With  difficulty  he  deciphered  the 
loving,  sorrowful  words  that  his  wife's 
dying  hand  had  traced  to  free  him  from 
his  letters.  Amongst  many  a  blurred 
passage  of  tenderness  and  regret,  there 
was  no  word  of  reservation;  he  stood 
frilly  absolved  from  his  oath. 

Men's  hearts  will  not  cease  to  beat  with 
love  and  passion  though  never  so  faithful 
a  friend  or  dear  companion  is  spirited 
away  from  their  sides.  The  dead  are  not 
forgotten,  nor  are  their  memories  profaned 
because  we  who  are  left,  impelled  by 
irresistible  instincts,  seek  out  in  the  living 
world  those  who  can  best  compensate  us 
for  our  loss.  It  is  but  selfishness,  after 
all,  that  commands  us  to  remember  yet 
forbids  us  to  restore,  and 

Set  our  souls  to  the  same  key 
Of  the  remembered  harmony. 

It  was  not  lon^  before  Honor  West- 
wood  had  to  weigh  another  proposal, 
urged  with  greater  earnestness  and  new 
credentials;  nor  was  it  long  before  the 
bells  rang  out  a  merry  marnage-peal  for 
Philip  Stourton's  second  nuptials. 


From    the    Dnblln    Univerilty    Magaslne. 
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I. — THE  BUBUME. 

LoNGiNUS'8  Treatise  on  the  Sublime — 
the  most  splendid  and  eloquent  fragment 
of  ancient  criticism  which  nas  escaped  the 
fire  of  the  barbarian  and  the  oblivious  shad- 
ow of  time,  may,  in  its  present  state  of 
imperfection,  be  compared  to  one  of  the 
rumed  temples  of  Palmyra,  in  which  citv 
it  was  composed:  a  few  columns  still 
stand  in  marble  majesty,  a  few  Corinthian 


capitals,  broken  and  defaced,  strew  the 
ground;— a  temple  in  which,  while  the 
superb  workmanship  is  in  parts  worthy  of 
the  spirit  to  whom  it  was  erected,  we  per- 
ceive here  and  there,  on  some  shattered 
illustrative  pediment,  that  the  artist's  judg- 
ment was  less  sound  than  his  imagination 
was  bright  and  inspired.  Though  the 
sublime  has  hitherto  escaped  accurate  de- 
finition, that  of  Longinus  realizes  its  ideal 
as  fully  as  any  attempt  made  by  snbse- 
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qnent  writers  to  determine  its  nature ; 
namely,  that  it  elevates  the  soul  above  it- 
self, and  swells  it  with  a  transpoH  and 
noble  pride,  as  though  what  it  heard  was 
the  product  of  its  own  invention.  Its 
sources,  he  says,  are,  firstly,  boldness  and 
grandeur  of  thought,  and  the  power  of 
producing  pathetic  effects  through  the 
passions — ^both  of  which  depend  on  natural 
genius; secondly,  on  the  skiflful  application 
of  figures  of  sentiment  and  language- 
such  as  Demosthenes'  invocation  of  the 
heroes  who  fell  at  Marathon ;  thirdly,  in  a 
noble  and  powerful  manner  of  expression ; 
and  fourthly,  in  dignity  of  composition, 
grandeur  of  periods,  etc.  This  is  far  from 
a  complete  definition  of  the  various  phases 
and  requii'ements  of  the  sublime,  for  he 
altogether  overlooks  terror,  which  Burke 
considered  as  one  of  its  chief  sources ;  and 
in  limiting  its  effects  on  the  passions  to 
the  pathetic,  has  displayed  but  little  in- 
sight into  the  capabilities  of  their  sphere 
— some  of  the  inferior  and  all  the  nobler 
passions,  when  utilized  by  the  conceptions 
of  great  imagination,  being  capable  of  be- 
ing rendered  sublime.  Longinus  was,  in- 
deed, a  man  of  finer  imagination  than 
perceptive  sesthetic  judgment ;  hence  his 
criticism  is  inferior  to  his  eloquence,  and 
images — such  as  those  in  which  he  com- 
pares the  genius  of  Homer,  as  displayed 
in  the  Iliad^  to  the  rising,  and  in  the  0<^ 
y««6y,  to  the  settmg  sun,  which  having 
lost  its  meridian  glow,  still  retains  its 
grandeur;  that  of  Plato,  always  divine, 
though  sometimes  vague,  to  the  ocean 
and  starry  firmament,  majestic  and  eter- 
nal, though  often  obscured  by  clouds ; 
that  of  the  grand  and  concise  oratory  of 
Demosthenes,  to  the  thunder-rolling  tem- 
pest; that  of  the  grand  and  diffusive 
oratory  of  Cicero,  to  a  spacious  conflagra- 
tion raging  on  all  sides  with  a  sustained 
splendor.  While,  however,  several  of 
his  illustrations  realize  the  ideaof  the  sub- 
lime as  expounded  bv  him,  others  well- 
nigh  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  had  no  ac- 
curate conception  of  its  true  manifesta- 
tions. Thus  he  instances  Sappho's  ode. 
As  a  description  of  the  conflicting  emo- 
aons  of  love,  nothing  can  be  more  animat- 
ed and  natural  than  this  poem ;  but  it  is 
not  sublime,  as  it  merely  depicts  the  a^ta- 
tions  of  a  soul  conquered  by  the  passion ; 
whereas,  if  slie  had  portrayed  love  as  out- 
lasting sorrow,  death,  and  time,  it  would 
have  been  so.  Longinus  follows  the  meth- 
od of  the  philosophers  and  rhetoricians 


in  attempting  to  describe  the  art  of  the 
sublime ;  the  art  consists  in  great  imagi- 
nation and  great  nature. 

Burke's  Essay  on  the  Sublime,  which 
belongs  to  the  Boileau  and  Du  Bos  school, 
is,  in  several  respects,  an  advance  upon 
that  of  Longinus,  inasmuch  as  he  numbers 
terror  among  its  chief  elements ;  but  even 
as  a  specimen  of  didactic  criticism,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  very  defective.  Metaphysi- 
cians gifted  merely  vrith  the  analytic  fao- 
ulty  make  indifferent  critics  when  they 
do  not  superadd  synthetic  perception  to 
analytic  distinction.  The  elements  of  the 
sublime,  according  to  him,  are — terror, 
vastness,  magnitude,  obscurity,  infinity; 
as,  doubtless,  they  are.  When,  however, 
he  says  that  '^  whatever  is  fitted  in  any 
sort  to  excite  the  ideas  of  pain  and  danger^ 
that  is  to  say,  whatever  is  in  any  sort  ter- 
rible, or  is  conversant  about  terrible  ob- 
jects, or  operates  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  terror,  is  a  source  of  the  sublime,"  one 
recognizes  in  part  a  truth,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  limitation  andfalsity  of  his  defini- 
tion. Neither  pain  nor  &nger  are  in 
themselves  sublime,  as  the  effect  is  to  de- 
press, not  elevate,  the  mind  and  passions. 
Milton,  indeed,  portrays  the  pains  endured 
by  Satan ;  but  the  description  of  such 
agonies,  the  result  of  his  overthrow,  could 
not  have  been  sublime,  had  he  not  in  con- 
nective contrast  therewith  depicted  the 
immortal  courage,  ^^  the  mind  and  spirit 
invincible"  of  the  spiritual  being  by  which 
they  were  vanquished.  The  fire  of  ambi- 
tion and  revenge  with  which  Satan  is  in- 
spired annihilates  that  of  the  hell  in  which 
he  is  plunged ;  and  with  him,  as  with  the 
other  rebel  angels,  it  is  the  power  of  ex- 
ercising their  spiritual  faculties  in  the 
midst  of  inconceivable  torture  which  ren- 
ders them  sublime.  Thus  the  recuperative 
logic  of  the  inferior  angel,  Moloch,  Idudles 
hope  from  the  last  extreme  of  ruin : 

"  What  can  be  worse 
Than  to  dwell  here,  driven  out  from  bliss, 

condemned 
In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe, 
Where  pain  of  inextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end, 
The  vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge 
Inexorably  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance  ?    More  destroyed  than  thua 
We  should  be  quite  abolished  and  expire. 
What  fear  we  then  ?    what  doubt  we  to  in> 

crease 
His  utmost  ire  ?  which  to  the  height  enraged 
Will  either  quite  consume  us,  or  reduce 
To  nothing  this  essentiaL" 
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Several  of  Burke's  remarks  on  the  effect 
of  obscurity,  power,  li^ht,  etc.,  are  full  of 
acumen,  but  he  sometimes  confounds  the 
merely  grand  or  magnificent,  as  in  his  in* 
stance  of  Vernon's  description  of  Prince 
Henry  in  Shakspeare — "  all  burnished,  all 
in  arms,"  eix;. — with  the  sublime;  and 
would  frequently  have  had  a  difficulty  in 
discovering  illustrations  in  nature  and  lit- 
erature for  some  of  the  principles  he  ad- 
vances in  his  treatise. 

His  examination  of  the  elements  of  the 
sublime,  however,  is  marked  by  much 
more  truth  and  originality  than  those 
which  refer  to  the  sources  of  beauty. 

Any  object,  thought,  emotion,  or  con- 
ception which  conveys  it  sense  of  surpass- 
ing greatness,  is  sublime.  In  physical 
nature  its  sense  arises  from  magnitude, 
vastness,  infinity ;  in  moral  and  intellect- 
ual, from  the  sense  of  power,  intensity  of 
emotion,  from  conceptions  or  combina- 
tions of  imagmation  exalted  into  super- 
natural power  by  the  expansive  inspira- 
tions of  passion.  Before,  however,  pro- 
ceeding to  exemplify  this  element,  so  aiffi- 
cult  to  define,  from  literature,  let  us  ^ive 
a  few  illustrations  from  life.  When  Scipio 
Africanus,  on  the  occasion  of  ]us  bemg 
subjected  to  an  accusation  by  the  Tribunes, 
appeared  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  disdained  any  other  defense  than  by 
saying:  "This  day,  twentj^  years  ago, 
Romans,  I  vanquished  Hannibal,  and  cap- 
tured Carthage ;  let  us  proceed  to  the 
Capitol  and  offer  thanks  to  the  gods" — 
he  was  sublime.  A  priest  once  narrated 
the  Biblical  story  of  God  commanding 
Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  to  a 
woman,  upon  which  the  latter  said :  '^  God 
would  never  have  ordered  a  mother  to 
make  such  a  sacrifice ;"  here  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  sublime  of  maternal  senti- 
ment. Darius  offered  Alexander  half  Asia 
and  his  daughter  in  marriage.  "  Were  I 
Alexander,  I  would  accept  his  proposals," 
said  Parmcnio.  "  And  so  would  I,  if  I 
were  Parmenio,"  said  Alexander,  to  whose 
extravagant  ambition  the  declaimer  refer- 
red in  the  hyperbole :  "  Eundem  fortuna 
victorias  tuse,  quern  natura,  finim  fecit." 
This  and  Caesar's  remark  to  the  terrified 
captain  of  the  vessel :  "  Nihil  timeo,  Csesar 
et  ejus  fortuna  vehas,"  are  instances  of  the 
sublime  in  character.  When,  in  the  far 
mous  passage  in  Tacitus^  Agrippina  ex- 
claimed to  the  centurion,  whom  her  son, 
Nero,  had  sent  to  murder  her,  as  he  ad- 
vanced with  drawn  sword:  "Ventrum 


feri,"  we  have  an  instance  of  the  sublime 
of  despair.  The  following  anecdote  illus- 
trates one  of  its  phases.  A  lion  once  es- 
caped from  the  menagerie  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence ;  all  the  people  fled  be- 
fore it.  Among  them  was  a  woman  with 
an  InfiEint  in  her  arms ;  in  her  teiTor  and 
hurry  she  let  it  fall ;  the  lion  rushed  to- 
wards it,  and  seized  it  in  his  paws.  Sud- 
denly the  despairing  mother  cast  herself  on 
her  knees  before  the  terrible  animal,  and 
with  deep  and  dreadful  cries  implored  him 
to  restore  her  child — impelled  by  love, 
and  nature  victorious  over  reason — ^by  an 
instinct  of  anguish,  which  led  her  to  be- 
lieve that  nothing  could  be  inexorable  un- 
der such  circumstances.  Her  position  at 
that  moment  was  sublime,  and  what  en- 
sued no  less ;  for  the  lion  paused,  regard- 
ed her  fixedly  for  a  moment,  then,  without 
injuring  the  infant,  laid  it  gently  on  the 
ground  and  strode  away.  She  had  but  a 
moment — her  only  weapon  a  cry;  but 
that  cry  of  despairing  affection  conquered 
hunger,  furv,  death  ;  raised  the  monster 
to  the  level  of  humanity,  and  made  him 
by  its  influence  sublime. 

The  power  of  producing  sublime  effects 
in  literature  depends,  of  course,  on  that 
of  the  genius,  his  mastery  and  treatment 
of  his  subject;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  general  idea,  that  its  chief 
source  is  the  terrible — ^an  idea,  indeed,  de- 
rived from  the  greatest  poets  hitherto, 
from  Homer's  battles,  Dante's  and  Milton's 
hell — admits  of  much  limitation.  The 
higher  the  passion,  the  higher  the  degree 
of  sublimity  of  which  it  is  capable  when 
treated  by  a  great  genius  of  this  rare  or- 
der. Let  us  suppose  one  with  an  imagi- 
nation equal  to  that  of  Milton,  who  instead 
of  depicting  the  passions  of  hatred,  de- 
spair, revenge,  would  throw  his  concep- 
tion into  an  epic  in  which  the  passion  of 
love  would  constitute  the  principle  of  ac^ 
tion.  Let  us  suppose  an  epic  founded  on 
the  love  of  an  immortal  spirit  for  a  lost 
being,  whom  he  would  follow  through  a 
series  of  imaginative  trials,  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, terrible  regions  and  events, ' 
and  beings  whose  influence  would  be  cal- 
culated to  destroy  its  divine  inspiration, 
yet  who  still  conserved  its  faith  with  cour- 
ageous constancy ;  such  a  story,  worked 
out  with  Miltonio  power,  would  surpass 
his  poem  as  a  manifestation  of  the  su- 
preme ideal  of  the  sublime. 

The  sublime,  the  highest  emotion   of 
which  the  mind  is  capable,  and  which  has 
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its  cognate,  bat  lower  phases,  such  as 
what  we  call  the  grand,  majestic,  etc.,  is 
best  illustrated  from  poetry,  in  its  dramat- 
c  and  picturesque  departments.  Before 
presenting  instances  or  the  latter,  in  which 
It  may  be  recognized  better  than  in  any 
definition,  let  us  present  some  of  its  as- 
pects. As  an  instance  of  grandeur  of 
thought,  take  the  lines  in  which  Virgil  an- 
nounces the  destiny  of  the  Roman  people : 

"  Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  me- 
mento 
Hse  tihi  enmt  artes ;  pacisque  imponere  mo- 

rem 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos." 

Of  the  contemplative  sublime,  Pascal's 
Tlioughts  present  some  majestic  instances, 
such  as  in  those  chapters  on  the  nature 
and  position  of  man,  placed  between  the 
two  abysses  of  infinity  and  nothingness, 
whose  very  consciousness  of  misery  is  a 
])roof  of  his  greatness,  of  whom  he  says : 
*'  L'homme  irest  qu'un  roseau  le  plus  foi- 
ble de  la  nature ;  roais  c'est  un  roseau  pea- 
sant. II  ne  faut  pas  que  I'universe  entier 
R^arme  pour  Pecraser:  une  vapeur,  une 
goutte  d'eau  suffit  pour  le  teur.  Mais 
quand  I'universe  Pecraseroit,  Phomme  se- 
niit  encore  plus  noble  que  ce  qui  le  tae ; 
parce  qu'il  s^it  qu'il  meurt ;  et  ravantage 
que  Puniverse  a  sur  lui,  Puniverse  n'en 
sgait  rien.  Ainsi  toute  notre  dignite  con- 
siste  dans  la  pensee.  C'est  de  la  qu'il  faut 
nous  relever — ^non  de  Pespace  et  de  la 
duree.''  His  estimate  of  tne  three  orders 
of  spirits,  of  power,  genius,  and  goodness, 
in  the  chapter  on  Christ,  is  impregnate 
with  his  reflective  grandeur.  ^'  Les  grands 
genies  ont  leur  empire,  leur  eclat,  leur 
victories,  et  n'ont  nul  besoin  des  grandeurs 
chameUes,  qui  n'ont  nul  rapport  avec  celle 
quUls  cherchent  Us  sent  veus  des  esprits, 
non  des  yeuz — mais  c'est  assez,"  etc.  The 
following  passaj^e  from  Tillotson's  Twelfth 
Sermon  is  noticeable  for  the  moral  gran- 
deur of  its  ideas,  and  as  an  instance  of  the 
figure  of  amplification,  where  each  thought 
.rises  above  the  other  to  a  climax : 

^*'Ti8  pleasant  to  be  virtuous  and  good, 
because  that  is  to  excel  many  others.  'TIS 
pleasant  to  grow  better  and  better,  because 
that  is  to  excel  oursclyes.  Kay,  'tis  pleasant 
even  to  mortify  and  subdue  our  lusts,  oecause 
that  is  victory ;  and  to  command  our  appetites 
and  pRSsionB,  holding  them  within  due  order, 
and  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  religion 
— ^for  that  is  empire.*' 


As  Milton's  ""T^aradise  Lost"  is  the 
finest  exemplification  of  the  union  of  the 
picturesque  and  dramatic  sublime,  let  us 
^ect  therefrom  a  few  instances  of  the 
power  of  this  imaginative  passion.  The 
description  of  hell  m  the  first  book  is  the 
most  transcendent  instance  of  the  pictur- 
esque sublime  in  poetry.  In  this  dungeon 
of  limitless  fire,  whose  flames  shed  no 
light,  but  rather  a  darkness  visible,  that 
serves  but  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
regions  of  sorrow,  where  peace  can  never 
dwell,  hope  never  comes — the  first  view  of 
Satan,  husfely  stretched  on  the  flood,  con- 
founded, but  immortal,  raising  his  head 
above  the  main  **  with  eyes  that  sparkling 
blazed,"  and  his  resuirection  from  the 
ocean  of  fire,  is  a  powerful  imagmative 
vision : 

"Forthwith,  upright  he  rears  from  off  the 

pool 
His  mighty  stature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames, 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointing  spires, 

and  rolled 
In  billows,  leave  in  the  midst  a  horrid  vale." 

The  effect  of  an  imaginative  image,  in 
heightening  our  sense  of  magnitude,  is 
seen  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  He  scarce  had  ceased  when  the  superior  fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore;  his  pon- 
derous shield, 
Etherial  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round. 
Hung  on  his  shoulders,  like  the  moon,  whose 

orb, 
Through  optic  glass,  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  on  the  top  of  Fesol^, 
Or  in  in  valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountiuns,  in  her  spotty  globe.' 

The  following  passage,  in  which  the 
standard  of  hell  is  raised,  is  a  fine  instance 
of  the  united  magnificence  of  picture  and 
sound  : 

"  That  proud  honor  claimed 
Azazel  at  his  nght,  a  cherub  taU ; 
Who  forthwith  from  the  glittering  staff  un- 
furled 
Th'  imperial  ensign;    which,  full  high  ad- 
vanced, 
Shime  liks  a  meUor  $treaming  to  the  wind^ 
With  gems  and  golden  luster  rich  emblazed. 
Seraphic  arms  and  trophies ;  all  the  while 
Sonarotts  metal  blowing  martial  aounds. 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout  that  tore  HelPs  concave,  and  beyond 
Frightened   the   reign    of    Chaos    and   old 
Night" 

All  Milton's  images  are  remarkable  for 
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imaginative  combiDations,  and,  when 
chosen  materially  to  illustrate  a  material 
object,  they  are  so  managed  as  to  expand 
oar  conception  of  it  by  some  spiritual 
relation  or  inference.  Such  is  that  in 
which  the  ruined  archangel,  in  whom 
"  the  excess  of  glory  obscured"  is  com- 
pared to  the  sun  new  risen,  that 

"  Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the 

moon 
In  dim  eclipse  disastrons  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs." 

^  The  description  of  Satan^s  exploring 
flight  around  the  frontiers  and  up  the 
firmament  of  hell,  where  his  form  is  com- 

Eared  to  a  fleet  descried  far  off  at  sea, 
anting  in  the  clouds— -of  Death  (the 
sublime  of  obscurity  and  terror) — of  his 
combat  with  Satan — of  the  course  of  the 
latter  through  Chaos— of  its  throne  and 
vast  unsubstantial  ministers — Orcus  and 
Ades,  and  the  dreaded  narrie  of  Demigor- 
gon  —  are  wonderful  conceptions.  As 
mstances  of  the  imagination  for  the  pic- 
turesque sublime,  the  following  passages, 
the  first  chiefly,  have  no  parallel  in  any 
literature.  Satan,  surprised  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  is  preparing  to  battle  with  the 
angel  sentinels : 

**  Th'  angelic  squadron  bright 
Turned  fiery  red,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 

To  hem  him  round. 

.    On  the  other  side,  Satan,  alarmed, 
Collecting  all  his  might,  dilated  stood. 
Like  Tenerifie  or  Atlas,  unremoved  ; 
His  stature  reached  the  shy,  and  on  his  crest 
Sat  Horror  plumed  ;  nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
What  seemed  both  spear  and  ^eld.'' 

And  again,  in  the  battle  in  heaven, 
when  Satan  is  struck  down  by  the  sword 
of  Abdiel : 

**  Ten  paces  huge 
He  back  rccoiVd  ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee, 
His  massy  spear  upstay'd  ;  as  if  on  earth 
"Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way. 
Sidelong  had  pushed  a  mountain  Jrom  its  teat, 
Ha^fsunh  with  all  itspines,*^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  by  com- 
parison the  vast  suj^eriority  of  Milton's 
imagination  for  the  picturesque-sublime  to 
all  poets,  Dante  included,  whose  spirit 
seems  to  have  influenced  Keats,  when  he 
drew  the  following  image  of  the  over- 
thrown giants,  in  his  ^^  Hyperion  :'* 


"  Scarce  images  of  life,  one  here,  one  there. 
Lay  vast  and  edgeways,  like  a  dismal  cirque 
Of  Druid  stones  upon  a  forlorn  moor, 
When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve 
In  dull  November,  and  their  chancel  vault, 
The  heaven  itself,  is  blinded  throughout 
night." 

Keat's  genius,  when  he  composed 
"  Hyperion,"  was  still  influenced  by  his 
predominating  and  supernatural  sensuous- 
ness,  as  a  glance  at  the  lines  previous  to 
the  above  will  show.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  giants : 

"  Without  a  motion,  save  of  their  big  hearts 
Heaving  with  pain,  and  horribly  convulsed 
With  sanguine,  feverous,  boiling  gurge   of 
pulse,^^  etc. 

Unhappily  this  bright  genius  died  just  as 
he  was  ascending  the  Alp  of  imagmative 
power,  on  whose  summit  that  of  Milton 
reigns  supreme. 

Addison  defines  grandeur  of  manner* 
judicious  selection  of  capital  objects  > 
but  the  last  instances  from  Milton,  above 
given,  could  never  have  resulted  from  the 
prevision  of  the  understanding.  They 
were,  like  all  his  mighty  pictures,  worked 
out  in  the  visionary  trance  of  the  sou), 
in  which,  the  power  of  the  imagination 
predominating  over,  unconsciously  edecti- 
cised  the  judgments  of  the  understanding. 
Vernon's  description  of  Prince  Harry,  m 
Shakspeare's  "  Henry  IV. :" 

^*  All  furnished — all  in  arms — 
All  plumed  like  estridges  that  wing  the  wind,'* 
etc., 

is  an  instance  of  grandeur  of  manneri  as 
distinguished  from  the  sublime. 

The  dramatic  sublime  depends  on  con- 
ceptions of  scene  and  character,  under  the 
influence  of  the  highest  degree  of  passion. 
What  may  be  called  the  material,  as  op- 
posed to  the  spiritual  sublime,  is  found  m 
several  descriptions  of  tremendous  events- 
such  as  Barbiere's  picture  of  the  burning 
of  Moscow  ;  Schiller's  burning  forest  in 
the  "  Robbers,"  etc.  The  power  of  pro- 
ducing sublime  efiTects  of  pathetic  passion 
is,  peniaps,  the  highest  and  rarest  gift  of 
nature  and  imagination  combined.  In 
transcendent  conceptions  of  this  descrip- 
tion Shakspeare  surpasses  all  poets.  The 
finest  toucnes  in  Racine  appear  common- 
place before  many  of  those  in  ^*  Lear,"  but 
especially  that  sudden,  agonized  appeal 
made  by  the  forsaken,  aged  king  to  the 
heavens ; 
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compared  with  the  reason,  the  faculty  of 
defining  limits  and  clear  limited  rela- 
tions; and  by  striking,  inflaming,  and 
filling  the  soul,  it  expands  the  being  above 
its  accustomed  sel^  as  with  a  sense  of 
godlike  potency  and  inspiration. 


"  Oh,  Heavens  ! 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  away 
Allow  obedience — ^if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause.    Send  down  and  take 
my  part,"  etc. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  profoundest 
pathos,  the  sudden  retrospective  thought 
of  Macduff,  in  the  scene  where  he  learns 
that  Macbeth  has  murdered  his  wife  and 
children,  is  unrivaled — 


"  Macduff. 

Macduff. 

Bone, 
Malcolm, 


Macduff, 


My  children,  too  ? 

Wife,  children,  servants — all  that 

could  be  found. 
And  I  must  be  from  thence  I 

My  wife  killed,  too  ? 
I  have  said. 

Be  comforted. 
Let  us  make  medicines  of  our 

great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  de^y  grief. 
ITe  has  no  children  /" 


As  a  burst  of  passion — of  sublime  grief 
inflamed  into  rage  —  that  which  Shak- 
speare  makes  old  Northumberland  utter, 
when  he  hears  of  his  son  Percy's  death, 
appears  to  us  unapproached  by  any  of  the 
superior  poets,  epic  or  dramatic  : 

"  Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron,  and  approach 
The  ruggedest  hour  that  time  and  fate  can 

bring 
To  frown  upon  enraged  Northumberland. 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth !  Now  let  not  nature^s 

hand 
Keep  the  wide  floods  confined ;  let  order  die ! 
And  let  the  world  no  lon^r  be  a  stage, 
To  feed  contention  in  a  Imgering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms ;  and  all  hearts  being 

set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead  1" 

Instances  of  the  sublime  in  character 
abound  in  Milton's  portruture  and  dia- 
logues of  the  rebel  angels,  andinEschylus' 
^^  Prometheus."  Among  images  which 
produce  a  similar  effect,  one  of  those  men- 
tioned by  Longinus,  as  occurring  in  one 
of  the  lost  dramas  of  the  great  Greek 
tragedian,  deserves  allusion — that  of  the 
ghost  of  Achilles,  who  is  seen,  a  gigantic 
shadow,  mournful  and  grand  as  heroic 
death,  resting  on  his  tomb,  silently  survey- 
ing the  Greeks  departing  for  the  scene  of 
their  ten  years'  warfare,  m  which  they  had 
lost  their  bravest  chiefs.  The  sublime 
partakes  of  the  sentiment  of  infinity,  cog- 
nate with  the  broad  if  somewhat  vague 
vision    of  the  highest    imagination,   as 


n. — ^THK  BKAUnFUL. 

BuEKB  defines  beauty  (he  confines  him- 
self chiefly  to  its  i>hysical  aspect)  as  con- 
sisting of  the  quality  or  quahties  of  bodies 
which  cause  love,  or  some  passion  similar 
to  it,  and  adds  that  perfection  is  not  its 
cause — an  idea  which  Apelles,  when  paint- 
ing his  Venus,  did  not  entertain.  Love 
is,  indeed,  the  source  of  the  sense  of 
beauty,  whether  physical  or  psychical,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties;  but 
whether  objective  or  subjective,  in  each 
perfection  must  be  an  element  arising 
n:om  the  highest  description  of  character- 
istic beauty.  Thus,  for  instance,  that 
human  face  is  the  most  beautiful  which 
unites  the  greatest  number  of  harmonious 
perfections  of  form,  color,  and  expression, 
while  the  sense  or  emotion  of  beauty  in 
the  objects  of  external  nature  sprmgs 
from  the  sympathy  their  qualities,  dis- 

Eositions,  and  relations  create,  and  the 
armonies  they  produce  on  the  imagina- 
tion. In  some  cases,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object,  love  is  the  result — in 
all,  delight  The  sense  of  beauty,  what* 
ever  be  the  object  by  which  it  is  created 
— ^a  human  face  or  form,  a  landscape,  a 
sunset,  a  strain  of  music,  a  thought  or 
sentiment — ^is  the  sense  of  the  divine. 

As  no  poet  possessed  so  wonderful  an 
imagination  for  character  as  Shakspearc, 
his  conceptions  of  ideal  beauty  in  character 
are  the  most  perfect  in  literature ;  and  it 
is  from  love  their  beauty  is  derived.  Thus, 
Miranda  in  the  ^^  Tempest,"  Helena  in 
"  All's  Well  that  End's  Well,"  PerdiU 
in  "  Winter's  Trie,"  and  Juliet,  charm  by 
the  simple  beauty  of  their  natures ;  and 
while  Cornelia  in  '^  Lear,"  and  Rosalmd 
in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  illustrate  beauty 
in  connection  with  sorrow  and  joy,  Imogen 
and  Ophelia,  similar  in  type,  are  render- 
ed stilt  hiffher  examples  of  this  element, 
from  the  deeper  interest  attaching  to  the 
development  of  their  characters  and  their 
destinies  in  their  respective  dramas.  The 
Beatrice  of  Dante — ^angelic  womanhood — 
though  an  exquisite  conception  of  beauty 
in  its  ideal,  in  some  of  the  scenes  in  whioh 
she  appears  has  been  frequently  rendered 
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somewhat  outre  by  being  made  the  expo- 
nent of  the  poet's  theolo^cal  views — ^at 
one  time  breathing  the  divinest  love,  at 
another  talking  like  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Dante's  conception  of  beauty,  however, 
is  finer  and  more  spiritual  than  that  of 
Milton,  and  where  it  deals  with  character, 
as  natural  as  Shakspeare.  The  latter,  for 
instance,  could  not  have  surpassed  the 
simple  natural  beauty  of  Francesca's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  progress  of  her 
love  for  Paolo  {Tnfemo^  cant.  6)  : 

"  Amor  oh'  al  cor  gentil  ratto  s'  apprende 
Prese  coBtui  ddui  heUa  per$ona 
Che  mi/u  tolta,  ^l  modo  ancor  itC  offende. 
Amor  ch^  a  nuU'  amato  amar  perdona, 
Mi  presi  del  costui  piacer  si  forte 
Che,  come  yedi,  ancor  non  m^  abbandona. 
Amor  conduase  noi  ad  una  morte,''  etc. 

Majesty  was  the  attribute  of  Milton's 
genius ;  to  this  his  sense  of  beauty  was 
subsidiary.  How  inferior,  for  example,  is 
his  Paradise,  arranged  in  the  luxuriant 
order  of  an  Italian  garden,  to  his  Pande- 
monium, as  instances  of  the  picturesque, 
beautiful,  and  sublime.  How  much  more 
imarinatively,  judging  from  his  poetry, 
would  Keats,  had  his  genius  matured, 
have  painted  that  land  of  the  dawn,  that 
Orient  re^on  of  light  and  love,  where 
earth  and  heaven  commingled!  Even 
Milton's  Eve,  drawn  with  the  noble 
chastity  of  poetic  imagination  and  reason, 
would  have  been  more  attractive,  as  a 
work  of  beauty  in  character,  had  the 
poet  made  nature  predominant  in  the  con- 
ception— idealized  in  Shakspeai'e'a  way. 
The  Paradise  and  Eve  of  Milton,  hoWbver, 
though  inferior,  as  we  have  said,  to  his 
grander  pictures,  are  superior  in  the  no- 
ble unity  of  their  treatment  to  those  of 
any  other  epic  poet.  Tasso  is  the  nearest 
parallel,  but  his  gardens  of  Armida  and 
nis  enchantress  are,  from  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  less  poetically  noble  and  in- 
teresting. 

Without  alluding  to  the  several  in- 
stances of  beauty  connected  with  char- 
acter, which  ^  may  be  found  scattered 
through  the  dissolving  scenes  worked  out 
by  rich  pagan  genius,  displayed  in  the 
"  Metamorphoses"  of  Ovid,  to  some  of 
those  conserved  in  Percy's  collection  of 
English,  in  the  Spanish,  and  other  nation- 
al ballads,  and  to  the  '*  Una"  of  Spenser, 
we  may,  glancing  over  the  literature  of 
France,  point  to  St.  Pierre's  **  Virginia," 
(which,  however,  is  derived  from  the  pas- 


toral of  Longus,)  to  the  *'  Consuello,"  and 
some  other  sketches  of  Sand,  and  to  the 
"  Oolumba"  of  De  Musset,  as  illustrations. 
As  instances  of  ideal  beauty,  the  few  at- 
tempts of  the  French  stage  poets  are 
more  dramatic  than  natural;  and  when 
Hugo  conceives  a  character  of  this  order, 
— as.  Esmeralda — his  ungovernable  imag- 
ination for  impossible  combinations  and 
strong  contrasts  always  hurries  him  into 
extravagance.  In  this  brief  reference  to 
the  element  of  beauty  embodied  in  char- 
acter, we  may  also  mention  the  Margaret 
and  Mignon  of  Goethe,  and  the  Little 
Nell  of  JDickens.  Poetic  conceptions  of 
idealized  nature,  such  as  those,  are  among 
the  rarest  achievements  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

As  Keats  excelled  all  poets  since  Shak- 
speare in  the  natural  sense  of  beauty,  in 
the  sensitive  imagination,  which  was  the 
chief  characteristic  of  that  divine  genius, 
which  vanished  like  a  meteor  just  as  it 
was  ascending  into  the  domain  of  power 
and  art,  we  will  extract  a  few  passages 
from  his  poems,  chiefly  as  instances  of 
sensuous  and  picturesque  beauty  in  de- 
scription, premising  that  his  gift  of  spon- 
taneous imaginative  language  was  su- 
preme. First,  with  respect  to  pure  sensu- 
ousness  : 

"  Here  is  wine 
Alive  with  sparkles — ^never,  I  aver, 
Since  Ariadne  was  a  vintager, 
So  cool  a  purple.    Taste  these  juicy  pears, 
Sent  me  by  sad  Vertomnus,  when  his  fears 
Were  high  about  Pomona.    Here  is  cream. 
Deepening  to  richness  from  a  snowy  gleam ; 
Sweeter  than  that  nurse  Amalthasa  skimmed 
For  the  boy  Jupiter.    And  here,  undimm^d 
By  any  touch,  a  bunch  of  blooming  plums, 
Ready  to  melt  between  an  infantas  gums. 
And  here  is  manna,  nicked  from  Syrian  trees 
In  starlight,  by  the  three  Hesperides." 

In  the  "  Eve  of  St  Agnes,"  in  which 
he  displays  more  art  than  in  ^|Endym- 
ion,"  from  which  the  above  is  taken, 
there  arc  similar  passages,  among  them 
the  following,  with  its  incomparable  line ; 
he  is  describing  the  dainties  which  Por- 

giyrio  brings  into  the  moonlit  chamber  of 
adeline,   who    sleeps    an    azure-lidded 
sleep,  in  blanched  linen,  white  and  laun- 
dered : 

"He  from  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd, 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucent  eyrope  tinet  with  einnamon,^^ 
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Exqaisite  is  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
the  following  stanza  from  the  same  poem, 
both  in  object  and  painting : 

"  A  casement  high  and  triple-arched  it  was, 
All  garlanded  with  canren  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot- 
grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  dcyice, 
Innumertible  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
As  are  the   tiger  motVs    deep  damask'd 

wings; 
And  in  the  mid^st,  *mong  thousand  her- 
aldries, 
And  twiliffht  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood 
of  queens  and  kings.'' 

The  conception  and  painting  of  objec- 
tive beauty  is  here  perfect.  The  follow- 
ing verse,  however,  descriptive  of  sleep 
falling  on  Madeline,  with  its  image,  is  of 
a  higher  order  of  poetic  beauty : 

"  Soon  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
Li  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplexed  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress- 
ed 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day ; 
Blissfully  havened  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Glasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims 

Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud 


agam, 


»i 


We  may  add  here  that  Keats'  line : 
"  The  music  yearning  like  a  god  inpain^^ 

unites  grandeur  and  beauty  more  than  any 
other  which  has  appeared  in  poetry  since 
Milton.  The  "  Ode  to  the  Nightingale," 
and  "  To  a  Greek  Um,"  are  perfect  speci- 
mens of  the  richest  and  purest  modern 
meditative  and  Greek  imagination.  Keats 
frequently  describes  the  effect  of  sound  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  above  line, 
not  with  such  rich  and  beautiful  imagery  as 
Milton,  such  as  the  lines  from  ^*  Comus  :'* 

'*  At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose,  like  a  steam  of  rich  distilled  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wished  she 

might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more, 
Btm  to  be  so  displaced." 

But  this  is  even  surpassed  by  the  rare 
beauty  of  the  following  image  of  the  effect 
of  a  strain  of  muaio  in  darkness : 


"  How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence  through  the  empty-vaulted  night. 
At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  dawn 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled^ 

Burke  notes  the  sublimity  of  the  lines 
in  which  Virgil  describes  the  components 
of  the  thunder  as  formed  by  Vulcan : 

"  Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosss, 
Addiderunt,  rutili  tres  ignis  et  altis  austri 
Fulgores  nunc  terrificos  sonitiunque,  metum- 

que 
Miscebant  operi,  flamisque  sequadbus  iras.** 

This  passage,  the  sublime  of  abstract 
combination,  is  equaled,  if  not  surpassed, 
by  the  abstract  combination  of  beauty,  as 
seen  in  Tasso's  description  of  the  cestus  of 
Armida.  The  idea  is  derived  from  Homer : 

*^  Tenri  sdegni,  e  placide  e  tranquile 
Repulse,  carl  vezzi,  e  liete  paci 
Sorrisi,  parolette,  e  dolce  stille, 
De  pianto,  e  sospir  troncbi,  e  molli  baci, 
Fuse  tai  cose  tutte,  e  poscia 
Ed  al  foco  tempro  di  lente  fad,''  etc 

Tennjrson's  sense  of  beauty,  perhaps, 
not  originally  so  intense  as  that  of  Keats, 
has  reached  the  highest  perfection  through 
culture.  Beauty  is  the  characteristic  of 
his  genius,  and  the  numerous  passages  in 
his  works  infused  with  its  spirit  are  per- 
fect in  form,  color,  tone,  and  harmony. 
As  an  instance  of  picturesque  beauty, 
arising  from  the  association  between  a 
scene  and  a  state  of  mind,  take  the  lines 
in  which  the  Lotus  Eaters  describe  their 
feelings  in  the  lovely  evening  land  of 
oblivion : 

"How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward 

stream 
With  half-shut  eyes,  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half  dream  I 
To, dream  anddrean^  like  yonder  amber  lights 
That  mU  not  leave  the  myrrh'-bush  on  the 

height:' 

Or  from  the  "  Prmcess,"  the  following 
beautifully  imaginative  image : 

"Breathe  upon  my  brows : 
In  this  fine  air  I  tremble,  idl  the  past 
Melts,  mist-like,  into  this  bright  hour,  and  this 
I  scarce  believe,  and  all  the  neh  to  eome 
Reels,  as  the  golden  autumn  woodland  reels 
A^art  the  smoke  of  homing  leases." 

Tennyson  excels  most  poets  in  hispow* 
er   of    painting   female    beauty — aa   in 
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"Elionore,"  "Adeline,"  etc.,  and  the  lines 
in  the  "Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Nights :» 

"Then  stole  I  up  and  ttancedly 
Gkkzed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone, 
Serene  with  argent  lidded  eyes, 
Amorous,  with  lashes  like  the  rays 
Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony." 

Shakspeare  abounds  with  examples  of 
every  species  of  beauty — ^that  or  ideal 
sympathetic  description,  as  where  Perdita 
speaKS  of  flowers,  or  lachimo's  description 
of  Imogen ;  gorgeous,  as  in  the  picture  of 
Cleopatra's  barge;  contemplative,  as  in 
HamJet's  meditation  on  man ;  heroic,  as  in 
the  shadowy  description  of  the  English 
host  the  night  before  Agincourt ;  pictur- 
esque in  many  places,  as  in  the  dialogue 
between  Lorepzo  and  Jessica ;  emotional, 
whether  pathetic  or  joyous,  as  in  the  last 
scenes  of  "  Lear,"  and  "  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra," in  "  Hamlet,"  "  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,"  and  "  Cymbeline,"  etc. 

CRITICISM. 

As  modern  European  literature  took 
its  rise  from  the  classic,  the  first 
critical  treatises  were  based  on  classic 
principles.  Thus  the  works  of  Vida, 
Du  ]3os,  Boilean,  etc.,  contain  but 
expansions  of  those  laid  down  by 
Aristotle,  Longinus,  Horace,  Quintilian; 
and  even  the  criticisms  of  Bayle,  de- 
voted chiefly  to  ancient  authors,  or  others 
antecedent  to  his  period,  despite  an  occa- 
sional flash  of  new  light,  belong  to  the 
same  category.  In  England  critical 
works  date  from  the  age  or  Pope,  who,  in 
his  "  Essay"  eclecticised  its  rational  rules 
with  still  more  succinct  claritudc  than  his 
French  forerunner.  Such  poetic  treat- 
ises, however,  were  but  comments  on  the 
art,  not  illustrative  expositions ;  and  it  is 
from  the  time  of  Addison  (for  the  swarm 
of  writers  of  the  Denis  class,  whose  max- 
im was,  "  II  faut  que  je  vivre,"  are  un- 
worthy of  notice)  tnat  we  must  date  the 
origin  of  serial  criticism.  Addison,  in- 
deed, deserves  credit  for  having  introduc- 
ed Shakspeare  and  Milton  to  the  notice 
of  the  British  public  after  the  oblivion  in 
which  they  haa  remained  during  the  pre- 
ceding age.  His  criticism  on  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost" — ^a  good  specimen  of 
that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived — ^belongs 
entirely  to    the    didactic   species;  it   is 


merely  explanatory  of  thesubject,  abounds 
with  parallels,  and  exhibits  throughout  a 
total  want  of  imaginative  appreciation  as 
regards  the  conception  and  passages  of 
the  poem.  It  would  be  endless  to  give 
examples,  but  we  may  adduce  a  few. 
Alluding  to  Milton,  who  attributed  the 
invention  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels — 
one  of  the  few  conceits  which  can  be  found 
in  the  work,  and  more  worthy  of  Ariosto 
than  Milton  —  he  says :  "  It  was,  certain- 
ly,  a  verv  bold  thonsht  in  an  author  to 
ascribe  the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  reb- 
el angels.  But  such  a  pernicious  inven- 
tion may  be  well  supposed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  such  authors ;  so  it  entered 
very  properly  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
being  who  is  all  along  described  as  aspir- 
ing to  the  majesty  of  his  Maker.  Such 
engines  were  the  only  instruments  he 
could  have  made  use  of  to  imitate  those 
thunders  that  in  all  poetry,  sacred  and 
profane,  are  represented  as  the  arms  of 
the  Almighty.  The  tearing  up  of  the 
hills  was  not  altogether  so  daring  a 
thought  as  the  former,"  etc  It  is  nnne-' 
cessary  to  point  out  how  much  Milton, 
by  that  falsetto  passage,  lessened  the 
power  of  the  spirits : 

"  The  least  of  whom  could  wield 
Those  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  r^ons." 

Again,  in  commenting  on  the  passage 
descriptive  of  God  creating  the  universe 
out  of  chaos,  he  selects  for  praise  the  only 
ridiculous  idea  which  it  contains.  "  The 
thought  of  the  golden  compasses,"  he 
says,  "is  conceived  altogether  in  Homer^s 
spirit,  and  is  a  very  noble  incident  in  this 
wonderful  description."  It  is  also  amus- 
ing to  glance  at  the  passages  he  selects  as 
illustrative  of  the  highest  efforts  of  Mil- 
ton's  genius  in  the  departments  of  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful,  contrasted  with 
those  he  overlooks.  Altogether,  the  Ad- 
disonian papers  on  Milton  are  good  speci- 
mens of  the  spirit  of  criticism  as  it  existed 
in  the  artificial  age  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  criticism  of  Johnson,  as  displayed 
in  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  though  dis* 
torted  here  and  there  by  his  surly  preju- 
dices, is,  upon  the  whole,  a  great  advance 
on  that  of  the  preceding  age,  bein^  full  of 
acumen  and  rational,  if  not  imagmative, 
appreciation.  Nothing  can  be  sounder, 
for  instance,  than  his  dissertation  on  Mil- 
ton's genius,  as  displayed  in  the  structure 
and  characters  of  "  Paradise  Lost."    The 
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greatness  of  Milton's,  as  of  Shakspeare's 
poetry,  however,  had  to  await  recognition 
with  the  rise  of  the  German  aesthetical 
school. 

It  is  nnnecessary  to  say  that  the  French 
have  cultivated  the  art  of  criticism  with 
greater  assiduity  and  success  than  the 
English,  as  the  elogies  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  long  range  of  writers  who  have 
taken  a  survey  of  general  literature,  from 
La  Harpe  to  St*  Beuve,  Planche,  and  Vil* 
lemain,  testify.  Despite,  also,  the  occa- 
sional excellence  of  the  literary  criticisms 
of  the  English  Quarterlies,  the  Mevue  des 
deux  Mondea  still  maintains  its  superior- 
ity in  this  department  of  writing.  It  is 
to  Coleridge,  whose  mind  was  deeply 
imbued  witn  the  principles  of  Lessing, 
Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  that  the 
merit  attaches  of  having  exploded  the  old 
didactic  style,  and  introduced  that  aesthet- 
ic spirit,  and  those  enlarged  views  of  the 
art,  whose  effect  is  noticeable  in  the  late 
and  current  essay  writing  of  England. 
From  being  badly  reported,  his  lectures 
on  Shakspeare,  valuable  as  they  are  in 
parts,  are  but  the  skeleton  of  those  orally 
delivered;  though  possibly  in  those  of 
Hazlitt,  who  derived  his  critical  views 
from  Coleridge,  the  larger  proportion  of 
his  principles  and  reflections  have  been 
conserved. 

Up  to  the  present  time  poetic  criticism 
has  Deen,  for  the  most  part,  perceptive 
rather  than  sensitive;  governed  by  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  old  treatises,  and 
presenting  the  judgments  of  the  reason 
rather  than  of  the  imagination — ^in  a  word, 
it  has  been  more  analytic  than  synthetic. 
And  yet  it  admits,  like  all  other  arts  and 
sciences,  of  suggestion  and  creation,  as 
well  as  retrospection — of  originating  new 
laws,  principles,  and  views,  with  respect 
to  the  different  classes  of  composition 
which  take  the  form  and  pressure  of  the 
time  —  which  represent  the  progressive 
spirit  of  an  inteUectual  age.  Though  a 
few  of  its  fundamental  rules  must  retain  a 
perpetual  applicability,  yet,  as  nature  is 
always  fresh  and  inexhaustible  to  the 
creative  mind,  these  admit  of  superior 


modifications  and  additions.  Thus,  just 
as  the  Gothic  has  exceeded  the  classic 
imagination  in  depth,  amplitude,  and  va- 
riety, and  as  modem  poetic  criticism  has 
advanced  beyond  that  of  Aristotle  in  sym- 
pathetic judgment  and  synthetie  apprecia- 
tion, so  may  it  exhibit  a  proportional  prog- 
ress in  future  as  a  directive  and  a  sug- 
gestive  influence,  wielded  by  cultivated 
minds,  to  produce  new  forms  of  creation, 
new  styles  of  composition,  and  a  more 
perfect  original  literature. 

The  true  spirit  of  criticism  involves  the 
union  and  action  of  sympathy  and  medi- 
tative iustice  dealing  wiui  the  expression 
of  truth,  beauty,  and  power  in  literary 
compositions,  according  to  their  special 
character  and  degree ;  it  illuminates  ex- 
cellence, indicates  error,  suggests  improve- 
ment. The  soul  of  the  true  critic,  govern- 
ed by  conscience  and  truth,  and  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  the  highest  works 
of  the  human  mind,  of  whose  beauties  and 
defects,  arising  from  the  genius  of  the  in- 
dividual or  his  age,  he  is  intelligent,  con- 
templates a  work  as  a  whole  before  he  ad- 
judicates on  its  parts,  iudges  it  b^the  laws 
of  intellect  and  morals,  whether  its  object 
be  that  of  utilitv  or  delight ;  and  of  its 
art,  creative  and  executive,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  ffisthetics.  The  effect  of  the  criti- 
cal mind — perceptive,  sympathetic,  and 
suggestive— on  hterature,  is  hardly  less 
important  than  that  of  the  poet^s;  the 
sphere  of  reflection  is  not  less  limited  than 
tnat  of  creation.  Poet  and  critic  are  ne- 
cessary adjuncts,  and  the  influence  of  their 
respective  works  correlative  in  the  world 
of  literature  and  on  its  future  aspects; 
the  one  judges  and  indicates,  the  other 
utilizes  his  views  and  ideas  of  art  in  pro- 
duction, and  attains  perfection  by  his  rules ; 
and  while  the  creative  soul  naturally  ad- 
vances with  spiritual  freedom  into  the  un- 
known ocean  of  inspiration — to  new  re- 
gions of  truth,  grandeur,  and  beauty — ^the 
critic,  like  the  astronomer,  discovers  and 
verifies  the  artistic  laws  which  regulate  the 
course  of  his  genius,  and  which  guide  him 
securely  on  his  way* 
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Thb  current  of  events  in  the  present 
year  has  brought  the  name  of  this  impe- 
rial personage  into  high  prominence  in 
the  political  world.  The  goyernments  of 
Europe  ai'e  deeply  interested  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  Archduke  Maximilian  in  re- 
gard to  his  expected  acceptance  of  the 
crown  of  Mexico,  offered  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  of  Franco.  The  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  are  no 
less  observant  of  the  progress  of  things  in 
this  direction.  His  acceptance  of  the 
crown  of  Mexico,  if  that  should  be  his  ac- 
tual decision,  and  if  he  should  become  de 
Jacto  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  ascend 
the  throne,  will  form  an  era  in  the  history 
of  this  Western  Continent  of  very  grave 
importance.  While  the  public  eye  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  turned  with  watch- 
ful interest  to  the  name  of  this  imperial 
personage,  we  have  presumed  there  would 
be  no  ordinary  curiosity  to  look  upon  an 
accurate  portrait  likeness  of  this  expected 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  to  know  some- 
what more  of  his  personal  history.  We 
have  obtained  from  Vienna  a  fine  portrait 
of  Maximilian,  which  is  a  truthful  likeness 
of  the  Archduke.  It  has  been  admirably 
engraved  for  this  number  of  the  Eclectic 
by  Mr.  George  E.  Ferine,  with  which  we 
hope  our  patrons  will  be  well  pleased, 
whatever  may  be  their  views  and  opinions 
of  the  expediency  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
Mexican  crown. 

Living  and  moving  near  the  imperial 
court  of  Austria,  of  wnich  he  is  an  impor- 
tant member,  he  has  remained  out  of  sieht 
of  the  American  public,  and  his  name  has 
been  seldom  recorded  in  the  ann^s  of 
current  periodical  history,  till  the  Em- 
peror of  France,  for  some  reason  best 
known  to  himself  and  his  far-reaching  poli- 
cy, held  up  before  the  eyes  of  this  distin- 
guished member  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg,  the  dazzling  crown  of  Mexico.  But 
the  Archduke,  however  politely  he  may 
treat  the  offer,  and  return  sincere  thanks 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  France  for  the 
high  honor  he  intends,  yet,  if  not  a  match 
for  the  cunning  and  far-reaching  policy  of 
Napoleon,  is  a  personage,  we  believe,  of 
too  much  sagacity  and  good  sense  to  be 


led  into  danger  and  difficulty  on  the 
throne  of  Mexico,  from  which  he  might 
find  it  impossible  to  extricate  himself.  Of 
this,  time,  in  a  few  months,  will  doubtless 
furnish  the  revelations  of  facts  in  the  case. 
In  regard  to  his  family  and  personal  his- 
tory, we  record  the  following  as  a  matter 
of  interest  and  information  to  our  readers, 
in  connection  with  the  portrait : 

The  Archduke  Maxunilian  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
house  of  Hapsburg,  which  has  ^ven  to 
the  world  a  large  number  of  the  most 
eminent  and  powerful  sovereigns  on  his- 
torical record,  and  which  in  the  male  line 
became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Sixth,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1740. 

By  the  Pragmatic  sanction,  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  was  transferred  to  the 
female  branch  of  the  family,  for  want  of 
male  heirs,  and  Maria  Theresa,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  who  had 
espoused  Francis,  Duke  of  Lothringen, 
on  the  12th  of  February,  1736,  became 
empress  of  Austria,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  two  houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Lo- 
thringen have  since  occupied  the  throne 
of  the  Austrian  empire. 

The  Archduke  Mlaximilian  was  bom  on 
the  6th  of  July,  1832,  and  is  therefore 
now  in  his  thirty-second  year. 

The  Archduke  is  vice-admiral  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian 
navy,  and  has  been  governor  of  Lorn- 
bardy  and  Venice. 

The  Archduke  is  the  brother  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  second 
son  of  Archduke  Francis  Charles,  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  who 
now  resides  in  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  and 
who  abdicated  the  throne  in  1848  in  &vor 
of  his  nephew,  the  present  emperor,  and 
of  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  the  daughter 
of  Maximilian  the  late  King  of  Bavaria. 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  was  married 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1857,  at  Brussels,  to 
Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Leopold, 
the  present  King  of  the  Belgians.  There 
is  no  issue  to  this  marriage  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  At  the  demise  of  the  present 
Emperor  of  Austria  the  Archduke  would 
be  the  regent  of  the  empire  during  the 
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minority  of  the  crown  prince.  The  Arch- 
duchess Sophia,  mother  of  the  Archduke 
Maximilian,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  talented  ladies  in  Europe, 
who  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  minds  of  her 
children,  and  instilled  in  them  principles 
adapted  to  the  present  progressive  age. 
The  greatest  care  and  attention  was  be 
stowed  on  the  education  of  the  princes, 
her  sons,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  science, 
literature,  and  art  of  which  they  do  not 
possess  a  thorouj^h  knowledge. 

The  facility  of  acquiring  and  speaking 
languages  is  hereditary  in  the  members  of 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  and  there  is  none 
of  the  numerous  tongues  in  use  in  the 
empire  of  which  the  princes  are  not  per- 
fect masters.  The  other  leading  European 
languages  are  spoken  by  them  with  equal 
fluency. 

The  Archduke  Maximilian  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  Austrian 
navy,  which  at  this  moment  takes  a  very 
respectable  position  among  the  navies 
of  the  world.    All  the  modem  improve- 1 


ments  have  been  introduced  in  the  Aus- 
trian navy,  and  the  most  important  works 
of  the  empire  for  marine  purposes  have 
been  constructed  under  his  fostering  care. 

There  is  no  department  in  naval  archi- 
tecture of  which  the  Archduke  does  not 
posses  consummate  professional  know- 
ledge. His  administrative  talents  are  un- 
surpassed, and  his  popularity  throughout 
the  empire  amons  all  classes  of  people 
can  not  be  excelled.  During  his  govern- 
orship of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  ne  sur- 
mounted the  numerous  obstacles  in  his 
way  at  that  very  trying  period  with  a 
great  deal  of  tact,  and  secured  to  himself 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  people 
under  his  government.  The  Archauke  is 
regarded  one  of  the  most  liberal-minded 
prmces  in  Europe,  and  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  Archduke  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  his  character  and  talents,  and 
of  his  capacity  to  All  any  station  which 
he  may  judge  it  wise  and  prudent  to  ac- 
cept. 


From    the    London    Intellectual    ObierTer. 

THE       CAVE       OF       BELLAMAR. 


Of  late  years  caves  have  been  explored 
rather  upon  palsBontological  grounds  than 
physical,  and  those  which  have  yielded 
bones  to  the  naturalist  have  ranked  high- 
er than  that  more  numerous  group,  the 
stalactitic  and  stalagmitic,  products  of 
which  only  enrich  tne  cabinets  of  the 
mineralogist.  But  if  palaBo-zo5logists 
have  a  special  greeting  for  bone-yielding 
caves,  the  interest  of  the  physical  geolo- 
gist remains  fixed  upon  those  larger  cav- 
erns, formed  by  various  agencies  in  the 
material  which  envelops  the  ball  of  the 
earth.  Some  have  resulted  from  chemi- 
cal forces,  like  those  subterranean  caverns 
upon  Etna,  formed,  as  Sir  C.  Lyell  has 
taught  us,  by  the  induration  of  the  lava 
during  the  escape  of  great  volumes  of 
elastic  fluids ;  and  others  from  phenomena 
of  ice-and-water  action,  as  exampled  in  I 


the  "  ice-vaulted  wildernesses"  described 
by  Dr.  Wallich  as  lying  beneath  a  glacial 
covering  in  Greenland,  wherein  we  may 
fancifully  suppose  Necks,  and  other  genii 
of  the  thick-ribbed  ice,  have  their  abiding 
place.  Or,  again,  we  have  the  better- 
known  class  of  caverns  typed  by  the  mar- 
ble grotto  of  Antiparos,  the  now  smoke- 
dimmed  glories  of  which  appear  to  be  far 
eclipsed  by  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
newly -discovered  cave  to  which  I  am 
about  to  direct  attention.  This  cave  is 
situated  in  a  limestone  hill  two  miles  from 
the  bridge  of  Bailen  on  the  San  Juan 
river,  near  Matanzas,  in  Cuba.  No  re- 
liable intelligence  as  to  the  geological  age 
of  the  rock  has  reached  England,  but  the 
hill  is  probably  a  point  in  the  range  south' 
west  of  Matanzas,  described  by  the  Baron 
von  Humboldt  as  a  compact  lithographic 
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limestone,  and  called  by  him  ''  Calcaire 
(Jarassique  ?)  de  Guinee,"  an  adoption, 
probably,  of  its  local  name. 

Cuba  is  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  the 
naturalist;  perhaps,  with  the  exception 
of  Madagascar,  no  country  has  been  so 
little  studied  ;  yet  it  must  be  a  very  para- 
dise for  beauty,  and  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  natural  productions.  No 
less  than  374  species  of  ferns  are  met  with 
upon  the  island,  and  in  molluscan  and 
zoophytic  fauna  its  shores  are  exceedingly 
rich.  Scarcely  any  description  of  these 
has  yet  been  attempted,  and  until  the 
Spanish  government  places  greater  facili- 
ties in  the  way  of  traveling  naturalists, 
we  can  hardly  expect  to  hear  much  of  its 
natural  wealth.  !rerhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant geological  observations  upon  Cuba 
are  those  contained  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  K. 
C.  Taylor,  (FhiL  Mag.,  July,  1837).  In 
describing  the  Savana  in  the  north-east 
part,  he  speaks  of  some  "  white  limestone 
mountains,"  which  may  be  of  older  geo- 
logical age  to  the  rock  which  contains  our 
cave.  The  Savana  is  dotted  w^ith  what 
appears  to  be  "  snow-white  basaltic  pil- 
lars," formed  however  of  this  limestone, 
and  shaped  of  course  by  water-action. 
The  effect  of  these,  says  Mr.  Taylor, 
shooting  up  like  enormous  crystals  among 
the  dark  green  foliage  of  a  tropical  forest, 
is  equally  grand  and  singular.  This 
limestone  forms  massive  hills  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  island,  and  exhibits  exten- 
sive fissures,  which  afford  hiding-places  to 
the  numerous  wild  dogs  which  infest  the 
country.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
hills  is  the  one  called  La  Silla,  a  honey- 
combed mountain  of  white  limestone,  a 
bare  and  nearly  perpendicular  rock,  about 
1200  feet  high,  which  rises  like  a  huge 
group  of  snow-white  crystals.  About  160 
teet  below  the  summit  is  an  extensive  suite 
of  caves,  which  were  explored  to  the 
depth  of  300  feet  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  his 
party.  The  interior  of  one  is  said  by  him 
to  resemble  an  Anglo  -  Norman  .  crypt, 
having  a  heavy  groined  roof,  and  pillars 
of  constantly  -  increasing  stalactite.  A 
thick  layer  of  "  cave  earth"  concealed  the 
floor,  and  was  found  to  be  mainly  com- 
posed of  the  exuviae  of  bats,  mixed  with 
myriads  of  land -shells.  This  was  fast 
hardening  into  a  bed  of  shelly  carbonate 
of  lime,  being  aided  in  the  process  by  the 
stalactitic  droppings  from  tne  roof.  Else- 
where in  the  mountain,  fissures  were  seen 
by  Mr.  Taylor  to  be  entirely  filled  up  with 


an  analogous  deposit  of  more  ancient  date, 
but  which  contained  the  same  genera  of 
land-shells  and  some  bones  of  the  cave-rat, 
being,  in  fact,  an  osseous  breccia,  nearly 
allied  in  appearance  to  those  of  Gibraltar 
and  Malta. 

Similar  caverns  to  those  of  La  SiUa, 
though  of  younger  geological  age,  have 
been  described  by  Captain  Nelson  ^Proc. 
Geol.  Soc,  vol.  ix.  p.  205)  as  occurnng  in 
"  coralline  crag  rock"  at  Long  Cay  and 
Rum  Cay,  in  the  Bahamas,  and  as  con- 
taining like  organic  remains.  Basset's 
cave  also,  in  the  Bermudas,  which  extends 
inland  from  the  sea-wall  for  nearly  a 
mile,  is  of  the  same  recent  origin ;  and  so, 
too,  was  the  pretty  little  cave  at  Tucker's 
Island,  with  its  sparry-fretted  ceiling, 
which  had  to  be  destroyed,  as  it  lay  in  the 
line  of  works  ordered  for  the  Bastion. 
From  another  cave  in  the  Bermudas, 
having  no  apparent  entrance,  a  Mr.  An- 
derson obtained  specimens  of  a  breccia, 
made  up  of  bird-bones  and  land-shells, 
cemented  by  stalagmite,  which  are  now 
in  the  foreign  collection  of  the  Geological 
Society. 

The  cave  of  Bellamar,  which,  if  the  ac 
counts  given  are  reliable,  must  certainly 
be  the  queen  of  West  Indian  caverns,  was 
accidentally  dbcovered  by  a  quarryman 
opening  up  a  deep  weU-like  rent  in  the 
rock,  which  proved  to  be  the  entrance. 

The  little  guide-book  published  by 
SeHor  Manuel  Santos  Parga,  owner  of  the 
property,  gives  the  following  description 
of  It :  *'  The  first,  or  entrance  hall  of  the 
cavern,  has  been  named  the  Gothic  Tem- 
ple, from  its  vast  and  severe  beauty,  re- 
minding one  of  the  solemn  nave  of  some 
ancient  cathedral.  It  is  900  feet  in  length 
by  240  wide ;  in  parts  the  roof  is  60  feet 
in  height.  Magnificent  stalactitic  pillars 
adorn  it,  drooping  from  the  roof  to  the 
floor;  the  largest  of  these  measures  60 
feet  in  height,  and  has  a  width  varying 
from  8  to  21  feet.  The  stalactitic  drop- 
pings have  simulated  in  it  the  appearance 
of  a  giant  mantle,  with  stately  and  capa 
cious  folds.  Beyond  this  immense  cham- 
ber lies  the  Gallery  of  the  Fountain,  a 
corridor  2400  feet  in  length !  In  the  cen 
ter  of  it  is  seen  the  spring  which  gives  its 
name,  hemmed  in  with  tne  loveliest  stal- 
actites. Walls,  roof,  and  floor  are  alike 
invested  with  a  crystal  robe  of  the  purest 
and  most  glittering  white.  At  the  end  of 
the  long  gallery  the  traveler  comes  to  a 
fine  arch  called  the  Devil's  Gorge,  a  few 
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yards  beyond  which  the  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  are  commingled  so  as  to  form 
one  vast  screen  of  transparent  alabaster. 
One  of  the  gems  of  this  charming  group 
is  called  the  Embroidered  Petticoat,  being 
a  beautiful  hollow  stalactite,  as  smooth  as 
marble,  three  feet  in  height,  and  having  a 
symmetrical  edge,  six  inches  wide,  made 
up  of  large  crystals.  But  perhaps  the 
most  dazzhngly  beautiful  of  these  cavern- 
halls  is  the  smaller  one  named  the  Hall  of 
the  Benediction,  which  lies  still  farther 
from  the  cavers  mouth  and  deeper  in  the 
mountain.  It  obtained  its  name  from  a 
blessing  having  been  pronounced  upon  it 
by  the  bishop  m  a  moment  of  enthusiasm. 
This  is  a  chamber  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
Floor,  walls,  and  vault  are  alike  of  the 
purest  white ;  slender  columns  of  stalac- 
tite covered  with  thousands  of  small  crys- 
tals form  atrial  vistas,  or  droop  pendent 
from  the  roof  like  the  most  fanciful  com- 
binations of  Eastern  art.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these,  a  large  stalactitic  mass, 
which  mils  like  a  transparent  cascade  with 
an  undulating  surface,  has  been  named 
the  Mantle  of  the  Virgin.  From  beneath 
it  issues  a  stream  of  water,  the  source  of 
which  lies  deeper  among  the  yet  unex- 
plored recesses  of  the  cave.  Still  farther 
we  come  to  the  Gallery  of  the  Lake,  re- 
markable for  the  stalactitical  mass  called 
the  Snow  Drift,  and  this  is  at  present  the 
terminal  point  reached.  The  Lake  of  the 
Dahlias,  which  hides  some  marvelous 
crystallizations  in  the  form  of  those  flow- 
ers, stops  farther  progress.  Returning 
through  the  Hall  of  the  Benediction  to  the 


Gallery  of  the  Fountain,  the  visitor  turns 
into  a  side  passage  near  its  center,  and 
traverses  Hatuey  Gallery,  named  in  honor 
of  an  Indian  chief,  famous  in  the  early 
history  of  Cuba,  by  reason  of  a  slender, 
well-proportioned  stalactite,  which  stands 
like  a  chieftain^s  lance,  beneath  a  high 
vault.  Here  is  also  a  lovely  group  of 
these  fairy-like  productions,  called  the 
Closet  of  the  Beautiful  Matanceras ;  and 
another  resembling  a  canopied  niche  of 
the  richest  Gothic  tracery.  Many  of  the 
stalactites  possess  the  property  of  double 
refraction,  and  occasionally  the  crystalli* 
zations  are  tinted  with  the  delicate  hues 
of  the  violet  or  rose,  or  shine  with  the 
rich  luster  of  gold." 

The  cave  of  Bellaraar  runs  from  west 
to  east,  and  attains  a  maximum  depth  of 
360  feet  The  temperature  is  in  no  part 
beyond  80  deg.  Fahr.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, it  has  become,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Ma- 
tanzas,  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  the 
owner  evidently  reaps  no  small  advantage 
from  the  show.  The  entrance  fee  charg- 
ed  is  a  dollar  for  each  person.  For  this 
guides  and  lights  are  provided ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  visitor  finds  good  paths 
through  it,  fixed  lights  at  the  chief  points, 
and  small  bridges  thrown  over  places 
which  need  them.  An  excursion  through 
it  takes  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
hours.  I  have  not  heard  that  any  natu- 
ral communication  with  the  surface  exists, 
but  no  scientific  exploration  of  it  appears 
yet. to  have  been  made. 


,     From   the   London   Intellectaal   Obaerrer. 


EXCAVATIONS      AT      ROME. 


Db.  Deakix  writes:  "  I  have  just  been 
to  see  the  progress  the  excavators  are 
making  in  tne  site  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars.  You  will  remember  that  this 
palace  is  situated  upon,  and  in  fact  entire- 
ly covered,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
viz. :  the  Palatine,  and  that  in  its  present 
state  it  is  about  one  and  a  half  mOes  in 
circumference;  the  whole  hill  is  now  a 


mass  of  brick-work,  broken  up  into  ruins 
of  endless  form,  and  in  some  parts  cover- 
ed up  twenty  feet  beneath  the  present  sur^ 
face  with  broken  fragments  of  brick-work, 
various  kinds  of  marble  colunms,  shatter- 
ed slabs  of  marble  which  encased  the 
walls,  cornices,  and  mouldings  of  various 
designs,  some  of  them  most  elegant,  and 
their  angles  as  sharp  as  though  the  workmen 
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had  only  just  finished  them;  but  they  are 
all  so  broken  up  that  it  is  rare  to  find  por- 
tions larger  than  a  truncated  column ;  it  is 
known,  however,  that  these  ruins  have 
been  a  vast  store-house,  as  it  w^ere,  from 
whence  materials  were  taken  for  the  erec- 
tion of  other  buildings,  and  that  even  in 
the  time  of  Sixtus  Y.  he  had  materials 
from  this  ruin,  and  probably  from  the 
Colosseum,  to  assist  in  building  St.  Pe- 
ter's, and  how  many  other  churches  and 
buildings  have  been  erected  from  these 
ruins  it  is  impossible  to  know ;  it  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  remain- 
ing mass  which  covers  up  the  foundation 
of  the  building  should  be  as  it  is  found, 
chiefly  plaster  and  cement,  mixed  with 
only  small  portions  of  marble  and  com- 
paratively few  bricks  and  stone.  No  stat- 
ues of  any  importance  have  hitherto  been 
found,  ana  it  is  probable  that  there  are 
not  any  left  that  have  escaped  former  ex- 
cavators. There  is,  however,  great  inter- 
est attached  to  these  excavations,  as  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  enable  us  to  make, 
from  the  existing  foundations,  plans  of 
the  ancient  palace  and  other  buildings 
attached  to  it,  and  as  the  Palatine  is  the 
hill  upon  which  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
Rome  and  the  Romans  as  a  nation,  first 
established  himself. 

"  The  first  object  of  attention  upon  ex- 
amining the  excavations  is  a  portion  of  pub- 
lic road  which  leads  up  to  the  palace,  and 
was  a  branch  of  the  V  ia  Sacra  from  the 
Summay  the  spot  where  the  Arch  of  Titus 
stands,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  road,  it  is 
formed  of  large  irregular-shaped  blocks  of 
volcanic  stone ;  one  of  these  at  the  top  of 
the  ascent  is  about  eight  feet  long  and 
four  wide ;  near  this  are  the  foundation  of 
brick  walls  forming  small  compartments ; 
in  other  adjacent  parts  are  numerous  long, 
lofty,  arched  passages,  branching  off  into 
numerous  others,  and  into  small  apart- 
ments, some  of  which  it  appears  were 
dark,  as  there  is  no  appearance  of  apertures 


for  the  admission  of  light ;  some  look  as 
though  they  had  been  baths,  the  walls  en- 
cased in  marble,  and  the  ceiling  adorned 
with  frescoes  representing  dolphins,  etc., 
emblematic  of  the  sea  or  water.  Many  of 
these  paintings  are  almost  as  fresh  in  col- 
or as  though  they  had  been  only  lately 
painted ;  the  walls  and  arches,  which  are 
very  massive,  are  all  built  of  bricks,  but 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  some 
stnictures  have  been  laid  bare  formed  of 
large  squared  blocks  of  tufa  placed  upon 
each  other  without  cement  between  them, 
in  the  form  of  large  pillars,  about  sixteen 
feet  high,  supportmg  arches ;  these  it  is 
thought  are  some  of  the  earliest  structures 
in  Rome,  being  built  at  the  period  of  the 
Roman  kings — that  is,  between  the  years 
753-510  B.C.  They  are  of  Etruscan  ar- 
chitecture, and  very  similar  to  the  Cloa- 
ca Maxima  and  the  walls  of  the  Mamer- 
tine  prisons;  these  ancient  foundations 
formed  the  substructure  upon  which  Au- 
gustus built  his  imperial  palace,  and  the 
remains  of  what  was  the  celebrated  Pala- 
tine Library,  an  academy  which  had  three 
or  four  elevated  seats  round  it  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheater;  besides  these,  the 
traces  of  other  spacious  halls  may  be  seen, 
as  well  as  the  foundations  of  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  portico,  formed  of 
numerous  lofty  columns.  All  these  build- 
ings were  made  of  massive  brick-work, 
and  encased  with  marble  slabs,  some  por- 
tions of  which  still  remain,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  marble  pavement.  Much,  however, 
must  still  be  done  in  the  wa^  of  excava- 
tions before  we  can  form  an  idea  of  what 
the  buildings  erected  here  were ;  indeed 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  accurate  plan 
is  very  great,  as  the  remains  of  former 
buildings  which  have  been  destroyed 
have  been  made  use  of  as  the  foundations 
for  others,  and  these  again  altered,  and 
other  portions  added  by  various  emperors 
at  different  periods." 
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LITERARY      MISCELLANIES. 


Hbtdods  or  Study  in  Natcral  History.  By 
Lewis  Aoasbiz.  Pages  319.  Boston:  Ticknor 
A  Fields.     1868. 

The  contents  ere  indicated  by  sixteen  chapteTS 
in  the  varied  departments  of  natural  history,  or 
rather  a  commentary  to  the  professors  classification. 
The  name  and  renown  of  Professor  Agassi z,  as  the 
most  accomplished  naturalist  of  the  age,  will  at 
once  commend  this  Tolame  to  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  this  department  of  learning.  We  have 
often  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Professor  Agassiz 
with  interest  and  wonder  at  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  animal  world.  The  various  tribes  of 
the  ocean  would  seem  as  familiar  to  him,  and  their 
nature  and  forms  and  modes  of  existence,  as  if  he 
had  been  broucht  up  among  them.  Intelligent 
minds  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  interest  and  in- 
struction from  a  perusal  of  this  learned  work. 

Our  Old  Home.  A  Scries  of  English  Sketches.  By 
Xathanirl  Hawthorne.  Pages  898.  Boston  : 
Ticknor  <Se  Fields.     1863. 

The  contents  are  1.  Consular  Experiences.  2. 
Leamington  Spa.  8.  About  Warwick.  4.  Recol- 
lections of  a  Oifted  Woman.  6.  Litchfield  and 
Uttoxeter.  6.  Pilgrimage  to  Old  Boston.  7.  Near 
Oxford.  8.  Some  of  the  Haunts  of  Bums.  9.  A 
London  Suburb.  10.  Up  the  Thames.  11.  Outside 
Glimpses  of  English  Poverty.  12.  Civic  Banquets. 
Under  these  several  topics  the  author  has  spread 
out  a  rich  and  agreeable  literary  feast  to  all  the 
lovers  of  English  scenes,  manners,  and  customs,  com- 
prising a  large  and  generous  fund  of  information. 

« 
Gala  Days.   By  Gail  Hamilton,  author  of  *'  Conn- 

try  Living  and  Country  Thinking.**    Pages  486. 

Boston :  Ticknor  ft  Fields.     1868. 

Beautifully  printed  on  tie  ted  paper,  with  that 
air  of  neatoeas  and  good  taste  which  is  characteristic 
of  all  the  publications  of  this  eminent  house.  G^a 
Days  is  a  very  appropriate  title  as  expressive  of  the 
contents  and  language  of  this  book.  The  mind  of 
the  author  seems  on  a  holiday  excursion  over  green 
fields  and  meadows,  among  all  kinds  of  attractive 
and  beautiful  things,  scenes  and  objects,  animate  and 
inanimate,  with  graphic  allusions  to  persons  and 
places  innumerable.  The  chapter  on  Side  Glances  at 
Harvard  Class  Bay,  is  a  sharp  caustic  on  some  of  the 
customs  of  the  occasion,  and  her  allusions  and  de- 
facriptions  of  the  dance,  in  the  waltzing  modes  of 
it,  should  be  read  by  all  lady  lovers  of  that  *^  profane 
and  vicious  dance,**  as  Giul  Eiamilton  justly  calls  it. 
It  is  a  severe  and  just  rebuke  of  the  practice,  though 
the  gifted  authoress  was  severely  criticised  by  some 
wounded  pen  for  her  strictures  on  the  custom. 

Freedom  and  War.  Discourses  on  Topics  Suggested 
by  the  Times.  By  He.'vry  Ward  Bkbchkr.  Pages 
445.    Boston :  ticknor  dc  Fields.     1668. 

TuR  contents  embrace  eighteen  discourses,  on 
vAried    topics  suggested  by  our  present  national 


struggle.  All  admirers  of  Mr.  Beecher*8  pecnllar 
style  of  langpiage  and  power  of  thought,  and  force  of 
illustration,  will  find  in  this  book  an  ample  source  of 
gratification.  Few  minds  possess  such  resources 
of  thought  and  diction,  and  fertility  of  illustration 
and  ornament,  a^  Mr.  Beecher,  when  his  mental 
laboratory  is  in  full  blast  and  working  order.  It  is 
like  a  mental  steam  furnace. 

Meditations  on  Lite  and  its  Religious  Dutix& 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Frrdxrica  Rowan. 
Pages  884.    Boston:  Ticknor  A  Fields.    1868. 

This  is  a  rich  and  choice  volume  of  ripe  and  mel- 
low fruit,  which  we  cordially  and  heartily  conmoend 
to  all  serious  readers,  who  prefer  pure  gold  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  tinsel  of  sentiment,  which  has 
only  the  worth  of  whip  sillabub  of  momentary  pleas- 
ure, leaving  no  salutary  impnession  behind.  Human 
life  is  a  serious  thing.  Ko  wise  or  thoughtful  mind 
will  trifle  with  its  immeasurable  interests.  The  men- 
tal food  treasured  up  in  this  volume  is  appropriate, 
nutritious,  and  healthful. 

Lrtana;  or  the  Doctrinb  or  Education.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Ricb- 
TRR,  author  of  ^*  Flowers,**  etc.,  etc  Pages  400. 
Boston :  Ticknor  A  Fields.     1868. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  name  and  char- 
acter of  this  eminent  man  and  able  writer  will  need 
no  persuaaons  or  inducements  to  read  this  volume. 
The  subject  is  one  of  primary  importance.  Kduca- 
tion,  as  it  concerns  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
rising  generation,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
human  responsibilities.  There  are  vast  mistakes  on 
some  points  of  true  and  wise  education  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  foundation  of  much  that  is  odled 
education  will  fail  and  crumble  in  afler  life  and 
present  melancholy  ruins  of  all  that  is  dear  in  human 
existence.  This  volume  is  rich  and  valuable  in 
educational  instruction. 

Piter  Carradinr  ;  or,  the  Martindale  Pastoral. 
By  Caroline  CnxscBRO.  Pages  400.  New -York : 
Sheldon  A  Company,  335  Broadway.  Boston : 
Gould  A  Lincoln.     1868. 

Tub  contents  are  comprised  in  forty-five  chapters. 
This  neat  and  pleasant  pastoral  is  from  the  graceful 
and  fadle  pen  of  Caroline  Chesebro,  whose  deserip* 
tive  talents  have  often  been  employed  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  reading  public  While  the  scenes 
are  found  in  a  good  degree  among  home  life  in  the 
country,  there  is  much  to  interest  the  mind  and 
mend  the  heart.  The  moral  of  the  book  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  will  be  found  pleasant  reading.  The 
book  makes  its  appearance  in  an  attractive  form,  in 
keeping  with  all  the  issues  of  this  well  known  and 
enterprising  publishing  house. 

Broken  Columns.  Pages  668.  New- York  :  Shel- 
don &  Company,  880  Broadway.    1868. 

I'ms  volume  appears  without  the  name  of  the 
author,  or  without  literary  parentage.  But  somebody 
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wrote  it  who  wielded  an  able  and  powerful  pen. 
Along  many  pages  of  the  book  may  he  seen  name- 
roua  traits  of  human  life  and  character  cropping  out, 
some  quaintly  and  quietly,  others  in  bold  reUet 
Peter  Bayne,  the  essayist,  says  of  it :  **  I  have  com> 
plied  with  your  request  and  read  Broken  Gotumnn 
carefully  through.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it,  in  my  judgment,  superior  to  Adam  Bede.  The 
plot  is  admirable,  and  the  execution  is  a  singular 
nearness  to  perfection.  I  am  confident  where  it  is 
read  and  known  it  wiU  have  an  extensiye  sale." 

Thk  Gbbat  Stons  Book  op  Nature.  By  David 
Trovas  AK9TXD,  M.A.,  F.R.S..  F.S.S.,  etc.  Late 
Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Honorary 
Fellow  of  Kings  College,  London.  Illustrated 
with  cuts.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Childs,  630 
Chestnut-street.     1863. 

Tbis  is  a  very  valuable  and  instructive  book.  It 
rests  on  a  strong,  deep  foundation.  No  man  save 
one  of  eminent  talent  and  long  and  patient  reseaich 
can  go  down  into  the  deep  foundations  of  the  earth 
and  read  there  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Nature*s 
vast  library,  but  when  the  book  is  translated,  and 
printed  as  this  book,  it  is  a  volume  rich  in  instruo- 
tion.  We  love  to  read  the  rocks,  and  we  advise  all 
who  can  to  buy  this  book  and  read  it  also. 

Caftadt  Bbattoit  aitd  a  Goblr  of  Gratitudb. — 
Our  veteran  friend  Captain  Brayton,  of  the  noble 
steamer  Empire  State,  of  the  Fall  River  Line,  has 
just  shown  us  a  splendid  embossed  silver  goblet, 
lined  with  gold,  good  enough  for  an  imperial  mon- 
arch to  drink  out  of — ^to  the  health  of  aU  creation,  if 
he  were  so  benevolently  disposed.  This  goblet  was 
the  spontaneous  and  hearty  gift  of  gratitude  from 
the  colored  crew  of  the  Empire  State  to  Captain 
Brayton,  for  his  brave  and  generous  protection 
during  the  late  disgraceful,  terrible  riots  in  New- 
Tork,  when  he  stood  between  them  and  the  deep 
peril  of  their  lives,  and  made  his  steamer  their  castle 
of  defense  and  safety.  This  goblet  gift  is  alike  hon- 
orable to  Captain  Brayton  and  the  grateful  givers. 
The  goblet  will  long  remain  a  treasured  memorial  in 
the  family  of  Captain  Brayton. 

YALtJABLK  Books  Cheap. — ^literary  and  profes- 
sional men,  and  those  wishing  to  enrich  their 
libraries  at  a  small  comparative  cost,  will  do  well  to 
call  in  at  the  cheap  Miscellaneous  Book  Store  of 
A.  Lloyd,  No.  Ill  Nassau-street,  New-York,  where 
th^  will  find  treasures  of  literature  in  various  de- 
partments— ^historical,  theological,  biograi^cal,  and 
phiUMophicaL  Mr.  lioyd  has  a  fine  assortment  of 
books,  and  will  be  able  to  ntisfy  thow  who  may 
please  to  call  upon  him. 

Mas  AuEiv's  Sbionabt  fob  Tomro  Ladiss.— 
We  take  pleasure  in  making  an  emphatic  com- 
mendatory mention  of  Miss  Aikln's  Seminary  for 
Young  Indies,  at  the  beantiAil  city  of  Stamford^ 
Connecticut,  ninety  minutes*  ride  by  railway 
from  the  city  of  New-York.  We  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  claiming  a  daughter  as  one  of 
the  pupils.  The  semlnaiy  building — a  fdw  steps 
separate  from  the  lu-ge  commodious  dwelling  and 
dormitory  rooms  for  Miss  Aikhi,  her  lady  professors, 
and  the  young  ladies— commands  a  fine  and  extensive 
view  of  Long  IsUmd  Sound,  exerting  an  expanding 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young  ladies,  and 
oflbring  to  their  lungs  a  most  salubrious  atmosphere 


for  vigorous  study  and  healthM  recreation.  Miss 
Aikin  presents  a  well  balanced  programme  for  men- 
tal culture  and  physical  education,  with  rare  qualifi- 
cations to  conduct  young  ladies  through  a  course  of 
intellectual  traicinc,  in  the  various  branches  of  ap- 
propriate knowledge,  in  the  formation  of  female 
character.  The  musical  training,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental,  is  in  full  keeping  with  all  the  rest.  For 
aU  these  advantages  Miss  Aikin's  terms  are  quite 
moderate  and  reasonable. 

La  Yik  ns  C#.sab. — The  Journal  de  Geneve  con- 
tains the  following  from  a  Paris  correspondent: 
"  •  La  Vie  de  Cesar,  par  Louis  Napoleon,'  is  printing 
at  this  moment.  There  can  be  no  further  doubt 
about  it,  and  I  am  in  possession  of  information  from 
the  Imperial  printing-office  to  the  elTect  that  a  first 
impression,  consisting  of  100  copies,  has  been  struck 
off,  in  which  the  necessary  alterations  arc  being  made 
at  this  time.  Workmen  have  been  selected  for  this 
purpose  who  have  been  employed  in  the  ofiice  for 
many  years,  and  they  have  been  told  that  on  the 
slightest  indiscretion  on  their  part  they  will  lose 
their  places.  After  the  printing  of  each  leaf  in 
quarto  every  form  is  secured  with  three  chains  and 
three  locks,  the  keys  of  which  M.  Petidn,  the  di- 
rector of  the  printing-office,  takes  with  him.  As 
soon  as  the  printing  is  completed  the  sheets  are  taken 
into  the  emperor's  cabinet ;  then  the  collabor'aUura 
set  to  work  correcting  the  press  or  altering  such 
passages  as  the  emperor  wishes  to  see  redone.  You 
see  tluit  measures  are  pretty  well  taken  against  any 
information  reaching  foreign  papers—a  subject  of 
great  dread  with  the  author.  The  woric,  it  is  further 
said,  will  appear  in  a  few  months— and  in  two 
editions— one  printed  at  the  Imperial  printlng^fflce, 
the  other  atPlon."— 2%«  Beader, 

Thb  Covmsbob  or  tbb  Wobld. — The  commerce 
of  the  world  requires  8,600,000  of  able-bodied  men 
to  be  constantly  travermng  tiie  sea ;  of  this  number, 
7500  die  every  year.  The  amount  of  property  an- 
nually moved  on  the  water  is  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  amount 
lost  by  the  casualties  of  the  sea  averages  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars. 

Railway  AcoiOBirrs  ik  1862. — A  parliamentary 
return  states  that  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  81, 
1862,  there  were  216  persons  killed  and  600  injured 
in  consequence  of  railway  accidents,  of  which  24 
deaths  occurred  in  Ireland,  42  in  Scotland,  and  160 
in  England  and  Wales ;  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
way open  in  each  division  respectively  being  1598, 
1777,  and  8176.  During  1861,  when  the  total 
number  of  miles  of  railway  open  in  the  United  B3ng- 
dom  was  10,888,  the  number  of  lives  lost  by  aoei- 
dent  was  284,  and  the  number  of  persons  injured 
888.  Of  the  216  deaths  in  1862,  26  passengers  and 
20  servants  of  contractora  or  the  companies  were 
killed  from  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  and  9  passengers  and  89  servants  from 
want  of  caution  on  their  part ;  49  of  the  remainder 
were  trespassers,  including  7  esses  of  suicide. 

Foolscap  Papbr.— In  Charles  the  First's  time  all 
English  paper  bore  in  water  marlcs  the  royal  arms. 
The  Parliament  under  Cromwell  made  jests  of  this 
law  in  every  conceivable  manner;  and,  among 
other  indignities  to  the  memory  of  King  Charles,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  royal  arms  be  removed  from 
the  paper,  and  the  "  foors  cap  and  bells  "  be  sub- 
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stitated.  These,  in  their  turn,  were  also  remoTed 
when  the  Rump  Parliament  was  prorogued;  but 
paper  of  the  uze  of  the  Parliament  journal  still  bears 
the  name  of  **  foolscap." 

A  RICH  farmer's  son,  who  had  been  bred  at  the 
University,  coming  home  to  visit  his  father  and 
mother,  thejr  having  one  night  a  couple  of  fowls  for 
supper,  he  told  them  that  bj  logic  and  arithmetic 
he  coold  prove  those  two  fowls  to  be  three.  **  Well, 
let  us  hear,*'  said  the  old  man.  "  Why,  this  is  one,*' 
cried  the  scholar ;  **  and  this,*'  continued  be,  *^  is 
two ;  two  and  one  you  know  make  three."  *^  Since 
you  have  made  it  out  so  well,"  answered  the  old 
man,  "  your  mother  shall  have  the  first  fowl,  I  will 
have  the  second,  and  the  third  you  may  keep  to 
yourself  for  your  great  learning." 

National  Salvtatioms. — ^Tbc  climate  of  Egypt 
is  feverous,  and  perspiration  is  necessary  to  heuih ; 
hence  the  Egyptian,  meeting  yon,  asks :  **  How  do 
you  perspire  y*  **  Have  you  eaten?  Is  your  stom- 
ach in  good  order  ?"  asks  the  Chinaman — a  touch- 
ing solicitude,  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a 
nation  of  gourmands.  The  traveling  Hollander  asks 
you :  '*  How  do  you  go  ?**  The  thoughtful,  active 
Swede  demands :  **  Of  what  do  you  think  ?"  The 
Dane,  more  placid,  uses  the  German  expression : 
*'  Live  well  ?^*  But  the  greeUng  of  the  Pole  is  best 
of  all :  "  Are  you  happy  V 

Tbx  InuR.— Every  thing  within  us  and  about  us 
shows  that  it  never  was  intended  that  man  should 
be  idle.  Our  own  health  and  comfort,  and  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  those  around  us,  all  require 
that  man  should  labor.  Mind,  body,  soul,  all  alike 
suffer  and  rust  out  bv  idleness ;  the  idler  is  a  source 
of  mental  and  monu  offense  to  everybody  around. 
He  is  a  nuisance  in  the  world,  and  needs  abate- 
ment for  the  public  good,  like  any  other  source  of 
peetilenoe. 

Cjiubaot,  like  the  fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple, 
dwells  in  perpetual  sweetness,  but  sits  alone  and  is 
confined,  and  dies  in  singularity ;  but  marriage,  like 
the  useful  bee,  builds  a  house,  and  gathers  sweetness 
from  every  flower,  and  labors  and  unites  into  socie- 
ties and  republic  and  sends  out  colonies,  and  feeds 
the  worid  with  delicaoies^  and  obeys  their  ruler,  and 
keeps  order,  and  exereises  many  virtues,  and  pro* 
motes  the  interest  of  mankind,  and  is  that  state  of 
good  to  which  God  hath  designed  the  present  oon* 
stitution  of  the  worlds 

Tims, — ^Be  avaricious  of  time;  do  notsive  any 
moment  without  receiving  it  in  value ;  ouy  allow 
the  hours  to  go  from  you  with  as  much  regret  as 
you  give  to  your  gold ;  do  not  allow  a  single  day  to 
pass  without  increasing  the  treasure  of  your  knowl- 
edge and  virtue.  Tlie  use  of  time  is  a  debt  we  con- 
tract from  birth,  and  it  should  only  be  paid  with  tiie 
interest  that  our  life  has  aocumulated. 

A  woxAV  of  genius,  who  has  the  sagacity  to 
chooae  a  perfectly  true  man  as  her  companion, 
shows  more  of  the  divine  gift  in  so  doing,  than  hi 
her  finest  talk  or  her  most  brilliant  work  of  letters  or 
of  art 

MiQNARn,  the  painter,  was  no  less  fimioos  as  a 
courtier  than  as  an  artisk  He  possessed  the  talent  of 
flattery  hi  a  superhitiTe  degree,  which  in  Louis 


Xiy.'s  court  was  any  thing  but  an  impediment  to 
his  advancement  He  painted  the  grand  roi  ten 
times.  * ^  Hignard,**  said  the  monarch  one  day,  while 
sitting  for  his  last  portrait,  **you  must  find  me 
grown  very  old  I"  *'  Sire,"  repUed  the  painter,  **  I 
only  see  a  few  laurels  the  more  round  yourmi^esty's 
brow."  Shortly  after  Mignard  entered  the  academy, 
and  was  received  on  the  same  day  professor,  rector, 
director,  and  chancellor. 

What  is  that  which  Adam  never  saw,  never  pos- 
sessed, and  yet  he  gave  two  to  each  of  his  children  ? 
— ^Parents. 

Why  are  makers  of  the  Armstrong  gun  the  most 
dishonest  persons  in  her  mfyesty^s  service  ?-— Be- 
cause they  rifle  all  the  guns,  forge  all  the  material?, 
and  steel  all  the  gun-breeches. 

RxpRODuonvx  PowsBS  OF  Plakts. — In  the  prop- 
agation of  the  Fuchsia,  or  any  other  plants  we  ob- 
serve that  the  buds  of  plants  have  the  power  of  de- 
veloping roots  if  removed  from  the  parent,  and  may 
thus  form  a  completely  independent  structure.  It  is 
by  separating  the  buds,  and  placing  them  in  drcum* 
stances  favorable  to  their  growth,  that  any  particular 
Tarlety  of  plant  may  be  propagated  more  certainly 
than  by  seeds.  The  limits  which  hare  been  set  by  the 
Creator  to  the  duration  of  the  life  of  each  being  thai 
exists  at  any  one  time  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
would  cause  the  earth  to  be  speedily  unpeopled  were 
not  a  compensation  provided  in  the  faculty  of  re- 
production, or  of  the  formation  of  a  new  beiogsimi* 
lar  to  itself,  possessed  by  every  kind  of  plant  This 
power  of  creating,  as  it  were,  a  living  structure,  wiUi 
all  its  wondrous  mechanism,  seems  more  extraordi- 
nary and  mysterious  than  any  which  we  elsewhere 
witness ;  yet  it  is  not  so  perhaps  in  reality.  The 
processes  which  are  constantly  taking  place  during 
the  life  of  each  being,  and  which  are  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  own  existence,  are  no  Jess 
wonderful  and  no  less  removed  from  any  thing  we 
witness  in  the  world  of  dead  matter.  When  the 
tree  unfolds  its  leaves  with  the  returning  warmth  of 
spring,  there  is  as  much  to  interest  and  astonish  in 
the  beautiful  structure  and  important  uses  of  these 
parts  as  there  is  in  the  expansion  of  its  more  gay 
and  variegated  blossoms ;  and  when  it  puts  forth 
new  buds  which  by  their  extension  prolong  its 
branches  over  a  part  of  the  ground  previously  un- 
shaded by  its  foliage,  the  process  is  in  itself  as  won- 
derful as  the  formation  of  the  seed  that  is  to  propa- 
gate its  race  in  some  distant  epoU—ffihberSa  Cnr- 

Sranroni  or  CBASAorBB.--8tren^  of  charact«r 
conidsts  of  two  thinga— power  of  will  and  power  of 
self-restraint.  It  requires  two  things,  therdbre,  for 
its  existence— strong  feelings  and  strong  command 
over  them.  Now  we  all  very  often  mirace  atron^ 
feelings  for  strong  character.  A  man  who  bean 
idl  before  him,  befbre  whose  frown  domestios  trem- 
ble, and  whose  bursts  of  fbry  make  the  ohildren'of 
the  household  quake— because  he  has  his  will  obey* 
ed  and  his  own  way  in  all  thingst  we  eall  him  a 
strong  man.  The  truth  is,  that  he  is  the  weak  man ; 
it  is  his  passions  that  are  strong ;  he,  mastered  by 
them,  is  weak.  You  must  measure  the  strength  oiT 
a  man  by  the  power  of  the  feelings  he  subdnea,  not 
by  the  power  of  those  that  subdue  him.  And  henoa 
oomposureis  very  of^the  highest  result  of  strength. 
Did  we  ever  see  a  man  receive  a  flagrant  iii{ury,  and 
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then  reply  quietly  ?  That  is  a  inan«piritiially  strong. 
Or  did  we  ever  see  a  man  in  anguish  stand,  as  if 
carved  out  of  solid  rock,  mastering  himself  f  Or 
one  bearing  a  hopeless  daily  trial  remain  silent,  and 
never  tell  the  world  what  cankered  his  home  peace  f 
That  is  strength.  He  who,  with  strong  paussions, 
remains  chaste;  he  who,  keenly  sensitive,  with 
manly  powers  of  indignation  in  him,  can  be  pro- 
voked and  yet  restrain  himself  and  foigive — ^he  is 
the  stroog  man,  the  spiritual  hero. 

THE  LILY. 

Slowly  out  of  a  summer  grave 

A  pure  white  lily  grew, 
Its  root  was  red  in  the  heart  of  the  dead, 

Its  cup  held  tears  of  dew. 

Blanched  as  white  as  a  first  day*s  snow, 

It  sprang  by  a  mossy  stone ; 
An  angeVs  smile  turned  into  a  flower, 

And  it  blossomed  there  alone. 

It  sprang  from  a  maiden's  broken  heart — 
Twas  the  purest  thing  on  earth ; 

Yet  its  fibrous  roots  were  deep  in  a  grave, 
And  death  had  given  it  birth. 

It  fed  on  sunshine  and  on  showers, 

It  drank  the  warm,  bright  air ; 
There  was  never  a  flower  at  Eden's  gate 

Grew  yet  more  pure  or  fair. 

White  and  pure  as  a  virgin's  soul, 

Soft  as  an  angeFs  wing, 
It  rose  to  hear  the  birds  above 

Of  heaven  in  raptures  siog. 

I  could  not  think  but  it  was  a  mgn 

Of  happiness  and  rest. 
For  it  seemed  to  whisper  to  us  who  're  left : 

''  Your  Alice  is  with  the  blest." 

Lirs  AND  £xiSTENOK.--The  mere  lapse  of  years  is 
not  life.  To  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep ;  to  be  ex- 
posed to  darkness  and  the  light ;  to  pace  round  in 
the  mill  of  habit,  and  turn  thought  into  an  imple- 
ment of  trade — ^tbia  is  not  life.  In  all  this  but  a 
poor  fraction  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity  is 
awakened,  and  the  sanctities  still  slumber  which 
make  it  worth  while  to  be.  Knowledge,  truth, 
love,  beauty,  goodness,  faith,  alone  can  give  vitslity 
to  Uie  mechanism  of  existence. 

Thx  Latb  Eabtbquake  at  Kanilla. — ^The  follow, 
ing  is  firom  the  Siraiia  Times  Overland  MaU  of  the 
21st  of  June :  **  On  the  8d  inst,  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  evening,  a  cbcamambient  flame  was  teen  to 
arise  from  the  earth  and  gird  the  dty  of  Manilla, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  most  terrific  quakmg  of  the 
earth  took  place.  It  lasted  scarcely  a  minute,  but 
in  that  short  space  nearly  the  whole  of  fair  Mamlla 
has  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  aboml- 
nation  of  desolation  has  taken  pofsession  of  her 
palaces,  her  temples,  and  her  dwelling-places,  and 
death  and  destruction  have  ridden  triumphantly 
over  the  land.  We  belieye  that  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand have  been  killed,  and  many  thousands  wound- 
ed, but  it  is  impossible  to  say  or  to  estimate.  S^rce- 
ly  an  edifice  has  escaped  without  dead  or  wounded. 
The  good  priests,  their  choristers  and  sacristans, 
and  the  faithful  who  were  hearing  the  vespers  of 
Corpus  Christi,  have  been  neariy  all  buried  and  suf- 
focated under  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  and  other 


chmrehea.  The  only  church  that  has  escaped  whol- 
ly is  Sim  Augustin,  the  same  that  withstood  the  tre- 
mendous shock  of  1645.  The  palace,  and  neariy  aU 
the  public  and  private  as  well  as  commercial  edi- 
fices, have  either  been  thrown  down  or  shaken  from 
their  foundations.  Thank  God  I  not  a  single  for- 
eigner has  been  killed,  but  two,  we  hear,  have  been 
seriously  hurt,  though  not  dangerously.  The  Rod- 
rigues  property,  left  to  the  British  nation,  and 
where  die  British  Consulate  was,  has  been  entirely 
destroyed,  and  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  ruins^  We 
must  felicitate  Spain  on  the  conduct  of  her  subjects 
here  of  all  classes  during  this  great  and  sudden 
trial ;  they  acted  admirably.  The  governor-general 
and  the  archbishop  set  a  brilliant  example,  which 
has  been  copied  nearly  by  all,  of  calmness,  forti- 
tude, resignation,  and  energetic  sympathy.  The 
city  is  deserted  nearly,  for  the  edifices  threaten  to 
fall  suddenly,  and  there  may  be  (though  heaven  fore- 
fend  it)  a  repetition.  Before  the  earthquake  took 
place  sulphurous  odors  were  perceived,  rumbling 
like  the  firing  of  ordnance,  and  then  like  the  ap- 
proach of  au  uamenso  locomotive  and  train.  The 
flame  tiiat  surrounded  the  city  was  seen  from  the 
bay  to  asoend  toward  the  sky ;  and  another,  a  tripled 
snake  one,  came  from  the  land  over  the  water  to 
the  shipping,  and  threw  them  up  at  least  two  or 
three  feet ;  while  on  shore  the  earth  has  every  where 
sunk  at  least  two  feet.  God  help  us !  we  are  all 
sick  and  nervous,  and  require  all  our  faith  and  con- 
fidence to  sustain  us.'' 

Tbi  ATtAMno  TiLEORAPn.— Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field 
returned  from  England  last  week  in  the  China.  He 
brought  with  him  a  specimen  of  the  new  Atlantic 
cable,  which  is  the  best  submarine  cable  ever  made, 
and  is  far  superior  to  the  one  that  was  first  laid.  It 
is  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  com* 
posed  of  seven  small  copper  wires,  strongly  pressed 
together  till  they  look  almost  like  one,  surrounded 
by  gutta^perdia  about  one  third  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  then  by  ten  strong  iron  wires  twisted  rope- 
fashion.  These  wires  are  wrapped  in  the  best  Bus- 
man hemp.  All  the  materials  are  of  the  first  quali- 
ty, and  a  section  of  the  cable  presents  an  appearance 
of  great  solidity  and  strength.  Glass,  Elliott  ft  Co., 
the  contractors,  have  commenced  the  manufacture 
of  the  cable,  and  will  prosecute  it  with  the  utmost 
enerffy  and  diqMtch.  Tliey  iHU  receive  about  $8,000,- 
000  for  making  and  laying  the  cable,  and  turning  it 
over  in  complete  woiking  order  to  the  company. 
Glass,  Elliott  ft  Co.  have  never  entertained  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  entire  practicability  of  the 
Auantio  Telegn^h  as  a  sdeniifie  undertaldng  and 
a  commercial  venture,  and  illustrate  their  fiuth  by 
accepting  a  large  part  of  their  pay  in  stock.  The 
entire  arrangement  and  conduct  of  the  expedition 
is  devolved  upon  Glass,  Elliott  ft  Co.  It  is  thought 
tiiat  they  will  try  to  charter  the  Great  Eastern, 
which  could  easily  carry  the  cable,  and  would  ride 
over  the  waves  with  the  desirable  steadiness.  The 
distance  between  the  two  coasts  is  about  slxtemi 
hundred  and  forty  nautical  miles,  but  Glass,  Elliott 
ft  Co.  will  make  two  thousand  miles  of  the  cable. 
The  laying  is  to  be  done  In  June,  July,  or  August, 
of  1864. 

Pbatihg  GsmEnALS.— General  Meade  is  a  man  of 
earnest  piety.  While  tiiis  is  not  an  inseparable 
concomitant  of  good  generalship,  it  is  a  quality  not 
to  be  despised.  Him  have  been  great  captains 
who  did  not  betieve  in  Grod ;  but  we  can  hvAy  re* 
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call  on  iostonoe  in  which  the  leader  of  an  anny 
whose  misdon  it  was  to  defend  liberty,  was  not  as 
deTont  as  brave.  Cromwell  was  a  *'  praying  man." 
So  was  WiiUam  Tell.  So  was  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
So  was  Waahington.  Among  generals  of  least r  re- 
nown, piety  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  yalor. 
Havelock  was  at  once  the  hero  of  the  Indian  Re- 
bellion and  the  idol  of  a  Christian  church.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  divided  his  time  between  the  labors 
of  the  camp  and  the  exercises  of  the  Sunday-school 
and  prayer-meeting.  The  yirtues  of  the  Ohrietian 
rivaled  the  genius  of  the  soldier  in  our  own  gal- 
lant MitchelL-— ^^ofiy  JovmdL 

Ikdustbial  Sciinob.— It  is  to  indnstrial  science 
we  must  look,  not  as  the  sole  means,  undoubtedly, 
but  as  an  indispensable  means  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  higher  civiliasation.  There  is  a  slavery 
which  we  all  understand,  which  we  all  denounce, 
which  we  all  seek  to  do  away  with^-that  of  man  to 
man.  But  there  is  soother  kind  of  servitude,  less 
bitter,  indeed,  because  not  created  by  the  tyranny 
of  man  but  of  circumstances— the  servitude  of  those 
whoae  whole  existence,  from  dawn  to  darkness,  from 
youth  to  age,  is  an  incessant  struggle  to  supply  their 
daily  wants.  What  is  the  first  step  to  raise  these 
—even  now  they  are  not  few— to  a  better  and 
sounder  position?  Law  can  do  nothing;  chftrity 
can  only  do  what  is  worse  than  notfa£g.  What 
they  need  is  to  have  a  portion  of  their  drudgery 
taken  off  their  hands — to  have  slaves  to  do  tbeir 
work  for  them — ^not  human  slaves— God  fort>id  1 — 
bat  to  summon  to  their  aid  those  hidden  powers  of 
nature  which  it  haB  pleased  our  Maker  to  aulgeot  to 
the  control  of  man's  intelligence  and  will  That  is 
the  first  condition  of  genuine  social  pvogna.'—Lord 
Stanley  ai  Idv&rpooL 

Tm  PxBoifiLnc  Dispatch.— The  report  to  be  pre- 
sented on  this  Saturday,  to  the  third  ordhuury  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  company,  having  referred  to  the 
removal  of  the  experimental  tube  and  madiloery 
from  Battemea,  and  its  having  been  laid  under- 
ground  from  the  Boston  Station  of  the  London  and 
North-Westem  Company  to  the  district  post-office 
in  Eversholt^treet,  a  length  of  six  bnndred  yards, 
states  that  on  the  20th  of  February  last  the  post- 
office  authorities  discontinued  their  street  convey- 
ances, and  intrusted  the  company  with  the  trans- 
mission of  the  mails,  and  that  ^e  service  of  the  dis- 
trict had  since  been  entirely  performed  by  the  com- 
pany. Tlurty  trains  per  diem  (Sundays  excepted) 
have  been  dispatched,  with  perfect  regularity,  and 
upward  of  four  thousand  trains  have  run  without 
impediment  or  delay.  The  time  occupied  in  the 
transmiasion  hss  not  exceeded  seventy  seconds. 
The  daily  cost  of  woddog  has  averaged  £1  48.  5d. ; 
and  five  times  the  number  of  tnuns  could  have  been 
conveyed  without  any  appreciable  increase  of  ex- 
pense. Confirmed  in  their  views  by  this  result,  tJie 
directors  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  dedsion  of  the 
last  geneiml  meeting,  by  the  iasue  of  a  capital  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  company  to  lay  a  mun  line  of  tube, 
fifty-four  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  neceaaary  sta- 
tions, appUaneea,  and  machinery,  from  the  Euston 
station  to  the  General  Post-office  in  St  Martin's-le- 
Grand,  and  forward  to  Gresham-street.  This  cap- 
ital having  been  subscribed,  the  directors  entered 
into  contracts  with  Mr.  Bairow,  of  Stavely;  Messrs. 
James  Watt  A  Ca,  and  Meisrs.  John  Aiid  A  Son— 
the  gentlemen  who  constructed  the  original  work, 
—for  its  completion.    The  length  of  tills  tabs  will 


be  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles ;  and  the  entire  costs 
so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  including  the  laying,  sta- 
tion accommodation,  and  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  pumping-«ngtnes.  will  be  about  £66,000.  The 
whole  route  has  been  carefully  examined  and  defi- 
nitely determined,  and  from  the  active  measures 
taken  by  the  contractors  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tubes  and  engines,  the  directors  hope  to  commence 
laying  the  line  at  an  early  date.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  further  issue  of  shares  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  original  proprietors  and  the  contractors, 
and  the  remainder  has  been  allotted  among  seventy- 
six  new  shareholders. 

Tax  Coal  Prospect. — Sir  William  Armstrong's 
inaugural  address  (before  the  British  Association) 
was  by  no  means  open  to  the  charge  of  taking  coals 
to  Newcastle.  On  the  contrary,  it  undermined  the 
future  hopes  of  Newcastle  in  coals  as  much  as  the 
coal-miners  themselves  undermines  its  soil.  He 
said  that  England  was  now  raising  86,000,000  tons 
yearly,  and  that  recently  the  yearly  rate  of  increase 
had  been  2,750,000  tons  per  year.  If  the  increase 
were  now  forever  to  cease,  and  the  coal-income  to  be 
henceforth  only  86,000,000  tons,  the  English  stock 
would  be  exhausted  to  the  depth  of  4000  feet  in  980 
years;  but  if  the  increase  of  2f  millions  annually 
were  to  contmue  it  would  be  exhausted  in  only  212 
years.  Moreover,  he  scarcely  thought  that  at  pres- 
ent the  coal  could  be  worked  so  deep  as  4000  feet. 
The  bottom  of  Monkwearmouth  colliery  (only  1800 
feet  deep)  shows  a  temperature  of  84  degrees,  and  a 
degree  rises  for  every  60  feet  of  depth.  This  would 
give  120  degrees  for  the  depth  of  4000  feet— « 
dreadfully  hot  climate  to  mine  in,  and  most  ex- 
hausting to  the  strength. 

On  the  whole.  Sir  W.  Armstrong  thought  that  in 
a  century  or  two  the  United  States,  which  posses 
coal-fieldB  thirty-six  tiroes  as  extensive  as  ours,  will 
supply  the  world  with  coal ;  but  the  meeting  was  not 
apparently  depressed  by  this  prospect  for  their  pos- 
terity, probably  thinking  that  something  might  torn 
up,  even  for  Newcastle,  as  good  as  coS  itself.  Sir 
W.  Armstrong  then  discussed  also  the  souree  of  coal 
in  the  8un*a  heat,  and  gave  a  very  striking  picture 
of  Mr.  Nasmyth's  solar  **  willow  leaves,"  which  are 
each  one  thousand  miles  in  length  and  one  hundred 
in  breadth,  and,  says  Sir  WilUam,  *'  perhaps  organ- 
isms." We  hope  not ;  crowds  of  involved,  bright, 
hot  caterpillars  creeping  over  each  other,  each  one 
hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  area,  are  not  a 
pleasant  (or  very  probable)  idea ;  but  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong's speech  was  the  ablest  and  far  the  most  pop- 
ular of  recent  years.— JDofufbnjpoper. 

Ths  Pxiils  or  Mouktaih  Asobkts. — A  letter 
from  Viege,  in  the  canton  of  Valais,  ^Switseriand,) 
states  that  as  two  Englii^  gentlemen  (whose  names 
are  not  given)  were  last  week  crossing  a  dangerous 
pass  of  the  Simplon  by  the  glaciers  of  the  Flei- 
schhom,  accompanied  by  two  guides,  one  of  the 
latter  fell  into  a  deep  crevice.  The  gentlemen  im* 
mediately  sent  the  other  guide  to  Saas^  a  distance  of 
about  three  leagues,  to  fetch  ropes  for  the  puipoae 
of  extricating  the  poor  fellow,  who  recovered  suf- 
ficiently from  the  eflbcta  of  his  ikll  to  speak  to  tlio 
ftiglishmen  several  times  during  the  other  gvidft** 
absence.  Owing  to  the  depth  of  the  orevloe  and 
the  daricneas  of  the  mght,  nine  hours  elapsed  before 
the  man  was  drawn  to  the  snrface,  and  he  expired 
from  exhaustion  a  few  minutes  afterwards.— 0ia2- 
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SciKNOE  Will  SD6ARn}.-*Scie]ice  begins  reaping 
its  annual  harvest  before  the  farmers  have  done. 
The  British  iUsociation  met  at  Newcastle  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  owln^  to  the  popularity  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  who  is  the  president  of  the  year,  two 
thousand  new  members  were  enrolled  in  the  asso- 
ciation,  two  thousand  annual  subscriptions  annexed. 
Besides  the  sectional  papers  and  discussions  there 
are  to  be  much  more  important  amusements.  To- 
day there  will  be  a  trip  to  Sunderland,  where  adven- 
turers may  descend  the  Monkwearmouth  colliery, 
eighteen  hundred  feet  deep.  On  Monday  Mr.  Cox- 
well  and  Mr.  Glaisher  are  to  make  a  scientific  ascent, 
and  we  trust,  also,  unlike  the  unfortunate  man  at 
Nottingham,  a  scientific  descent,  and  Mr.  Glaisher 
is  to  lecture  on  bis  own  achievement  on  Tuesday 
evening.  On  Wednesday  next  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong  will  shoot  off  12>pounder  breech-loading  and 
shunt  guns  for  the  amusement  of  the  association, 
and  to  illustrate  the  highly  destructive  powers  of 
his  time  and  percussion  segment  shell  Balls,  con- 
certs, and  entertainments  of  every  description  are 
to  be  crowned  with  a  regatta,  in  which  Green,  the 
Australian  champion,  Kelly,  the  champion  of  the 
Tyne,  and  Chambers,  the  champion  of  the  Thames, 
are  to  measure  their  skill  So  the  science  will  be 
well  sugared,  and  the  sugar  may  prove,  perhaps,  as 
nutricious  as  the  science. — Examiner. 

FATE  AT  THE  HELM. 

Oh  I  let  no  tear-drop  dim  thine  eye 

When  stormy  tempests  blow ; 
The  Fate  that  guards  our  peaceful  home 

Doth  steer  where'er  I  go ; 
Till  Fate  hath  piped  all  bands  aloft, 

Small  danger  Uiere  can  be ; 
Pm  safe  amid  the  storm,  my  girl, 
As  when  at  home  with  thee. 
So  let  the  wild  wind  pour  its  blast, 

And  lash  the  roaring  sea ; 
I  m  safe  amid  the  storm,  my  girl, 
As  when  at  home  with  thee. 

It  oft  hath  been  mv  lot  to  brave 

The  tempest  in  its  might ; 
But  they  who  trust  are  stronger  armed 

Than  warrior  armed  for  fight ; 
A  sailor's  courage  mounts,  as  mount 
The  strong  waves  from  their  bed ; 
He  fearless  braves  the  wildest  storm. 
Though  seas  dash  o*er  his  head. 
So  let  the  wild  wind  pour  its  blast, 

And  lash  the  roaring  sea ; 
Tm  safe  amid  the  storm,  my  girl, 
As  when  at  home  with  thee. 

*ris  tru9  the  deep  may  be  uiy  bed, 

The  billows  rock  my  breast, 
But  if  with  thee  I  may  not  be, 
Wtiat  matter  where  I  rest  ? 
If  He  above  hath  willed  my  grave 

To  be  on  holy  ground, 
The  ocean  shall  respect  my  form, 
And  harmless  roll  around. 
So  let  the  wild  wiod  pour  its  blast, 

And  lash  the  roaring  sea ; 
I'm  safe  amid  the  storm,  my  girl. 
As  when  at  home  with  tbee. 

J.   W.  THIM.WAU.. 

Drcss  A3fD  DuvASKB. — There  is  no  truth  more 
firmly  established  among  medical  men  than  that  dia 


eases  follow  fashion  as  much  as  bonnets  do.  When 
thin  shoes  prevail,  consumpUon  is  the  prevailing 
epidemic  with  females  in  every  fashionable  commu- 
nity of  the  country.  When  low-neck  dresses  arc  in 
the  ascendant,  sore  throat  and  quinsy  are  the  raging 
maladies.  When  *' bustles"  and  '*  bishops "  make 
their  appearance,  spinal  aflfbctions  become  "the 
ton.*'  The  reign  of  corsets  is  denoted  by  collapsed 
lungs,  dyspepsia,  and  a  general  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs.  Indeed,  so  intimately  are  dre«a 
and  diseases  connected,  that  a  doctor  says  that  all 
he  needs  to  determine  what  a  majority  of  the  wo- 
men are  dying  of,  is  to  have  an  inventory  of  their 
wardrobe  handed  to  him. 

Curious  Phinominok. — A  curious  phenomenon 
was  observed  in  Harray  on  Wednesday  last.  In  the 
forenoon,  and  in  a  clear  blue  sky,  when  the  sun  was 
shining  bright,  the  half-moon  was  as  distinctly  visi- 
ble in  the  north-west  as  if  it  had  wanted  an  hour  of 
dawn.  The  moon  had  by  no  means  that  dim,  fiiint, 
wasted  appearance  which  she  presents  when  seen  by 
day,  but  she  seemed  absolutely  to  be  shining  in  sil- 
ver radiance.  Although  the  sky  appeared  beauti- 
fully clear,  there  might,  in  all  likelihood,  be  some 
peculiarity  in  the  atmosphere  which  gave  the  moon 
such    unusual    distioetness   in   daylight. — Orkney 

SncovLAa  Cask  or  REAmMAnoN. — An  interesting 
fact  in  a  physiological  point  of  view  has  just  taken 
place  at  Eenezew,  in  the  palatinate  of  Plock.  A 
detachment  of  one  hundred  Cossacks  bad  just  in- 
vaded the  village,  and  were  preparing  to  pillage  the 
chateau.  At  the  same  tine  Mme.  Wiwerska,  wife 
of  an  ex-colonel  of  the  Polish  army,  -and  mother-in- 
law  of  the  proprietor,  M.  Wosinoki,  was  apparent- 
ly about  to  breathe  her  last,  and  the  family,  with 
the  death  wax-light  in  their  hands,  surrounded  her 
bed.  At  the  cry  of  the  Cossadcs,  who  had  come  to 
lay  hold  of  her  son-in-law,  tbe  dying  woman  sat  up. 
then  got  out  of  bed,  and  with  the  most  perfect  pres- 
enoe  of  mind  gave  such  orders  as  were  necessary  un- 
der the  circumstances.  The  danger  to  which  her 
children  were  exposed  re&nimated  her  departing 
spirit.  She  is  still  alive,  but  has  frequent  hysterical 
attacks. 

Aji  English  judge  being  asked  what  contributed 
most  to  success  at  the  bar,  replied :  '*  Some  succeed 
by  great  talent,  some  by  a  miracle,  but  the  majority 
by  commencing  without  a  shilling." 

MooESTY.— Unaffected  modesty  is  the  sweetest 
charm  of  female  excellence — ^the  richest  gem  in  the 
diadem  of  their  honor. 

Lord  Erskins  once  reproved  a  brutal  fellow  for 
shamefully  beating  a  horse.  '^Why,"  said  the  fel- 
low, ^'  it's  my  owa  Mayn't  I  use  it  as  I  please  f 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  discharged  a  fresh  shower  of 
blows  on  the  raw  back  of  his  beast.  Lord  Erskine. 
with  a  stout  walking-stick,  basted  the  shoulders  of 
tbe  cowardly  offender,  who,  quite  cowed,  asked 
what  business  he  had  to  touch  him  with  the  stick. 
*'Why,"  reptied  Lord  Erskine,  "the  stick's  my 
own ;  mayn't  I  use  it  as  I  please  V 

'Tib  the  fancy,  not  the  reason  of  things,  that 
makes  us  so  uneasy.  It  is  not  the  plaoe  nor  the 
condition,  but  the  mlod  alone,  that  can  make  us 
happy  or  miserable. 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


[November,  1863. 


SOMEBODY'S  CONFESSION. 

If  I'd  a  hundred  hearts,  I  fear 

Not  one  with  me  would  stay ; 
For  beauty  such  attraction  hath, 

They'd  all  be  charmed  away ; 
The  piercing  glance  of  each  dark  eye 

Would  lessen  still  my  store, 
And  every  melting  eye  of  blue 

Would  make  one  truant  more. 

Sweet  ladies  fair,  who  list  to  me, 

My  crime  you  can't  forgive ; 
Ah  1  constant  I  have  never  been. 

And  may  not  whilst  I  live : 
And  yet  such  tender  breasts  might  frame 

Excuse  on  me  to  fall, 
And  grant  some  pity  with  the  blame 

To  him  who  loves  you  alL 

Then  have  you  all  so  constant  been, 

That  faithless  I  alone ; 
And  will  those  lovely,  loving  lip^. 

All  roving  thought  disown? 
I  dare  not  doubt — what  mortal  dare, 

Though  ye  deceive  the  while  ? 
Such  charms  might  wake  a  buried  world, 

And  all  the  saints  beguile. 

J.  W.  Thirlwall. 

MoDBBN  NovELB. — Carlyle*s  characterization  of 
modem  novels  is  odd  but  appropriate.  He  calls 
them  **  tales  of  adventures  which  did  not  occur  in 
creation,  but  only  in  the  waste  chambers  (to  be  let 
unfurnished)  of  certain  human  heads,  and  which 
are  part  and  parcel  only  of  the  sum  of  nothings ; 
which,  nevertheless,  obtain  some  temporary  remem- 
brance, and  lodge  extensively,  at  this  epoch  of  the 
world,  in  similar  still  more  unfurnished  chambers." 

Otxbwork. — ^The  majority  of  the  fatal  diseases 
arising  from  overwork  are  now  discovered.  Give  a 
human  being  overwork  aud  deficient  food,  and  he  is 
the  victim  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Give  him 
overwork  and  bad  air  and  bad  food,  and  he  is  the 
victim  of  typhus.  Give  him  overwork  and  bad  air, 
and  he  is  the  victim  of  consumpiion.  Give  him 
over  mental  work,  with  whatever  air  and  whatever 
food,  and  he  is  the  victim  of  brain  disease,  and  of 
one  or  other  of  its  sequences— insanity,  paralysis, 
premature  death  in  any  case,  death  by  suicide  not 
unfrequently.  Give  him  overwork  purely  physical, 
with  air,  with  food,  and  the  laboring  heart,  trying 
to  keep  up  against  its  weariness,  succumbs. 

Tbe  following  pithy  story  is  told  of  Hallam  and 
Rogers :  **  How  do  you  do,  Hallam  ?"  said  the  poet. 
"  Do  what  ?"  said  the  other.  "  Why,  how  do  you 
find  yourself?"  "I  never  lose  myself."  "Well, 
how  have  you  been?"  '*  Been  where  ?"  *'  Pshaw  I 
How  do  you  feel !"  "  Feel  me  and  see."  "  Good 
morning,  Hallam."  *"  It's  not  a  good  morning." 
Rogers  could  say  no  more. 

Tbbbk  is  gold  and  silver  enough  in  Nevada  to  pay 
all  the  war  debt,  if  it  should  amount  to  two  thousand 
millions  of  dollars.  There  is  silver  enough  to  give 
each  soldier  after  the  dose  of  the  war  a  musket  of 
silver  instead  of  one  of  iron,  and  to  plate  our  moni- 
tors with  silver  thicker  than  they  were  ever  plated 
with  iron.  In  California  the  mines  may  finally  be- 
come exbauBted  and  leas  valuable,  but'  in  Nevada 
there  are  no  ligna  of  exhaustion*    The  deeper  the 


mines  are  explored  tlie  richer  they  get.  Such  a 
prize  of  wealUi  never  was  a  matter  of  contest  on 
earth  before. 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  be- 
lieve and  take  for  eranted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  dis- 
course,  but  to  wei^  and  consider. 

Trb  Diamond  Harkst.— The  Independence  com- 
mercial article  thus  describes  the  condiUon  of  the 
diamond  market  in  this  city : 

"  Our  diamond  dealers  say  they  have  not  done  a 
larger  or  jnore  profitable  business  than  during  the 
past  two  years,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult,  from  tbe 
very  nature  of  this  most  concentrated  form  of  all 
earthly  wealth,  to  arrive  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
at  the  aggregate  value  of  the  importation  of  dia- 
monds into  iSie  country,  for  they  are  so  easily  smug- 
gled, that  even  the  very  low  duty  of  five  per  cent, 
on  unset  precious  stones  does  not  prevent  their  8ur> 
reptitious  introduction  into  the  country.  A  few  days 
since  a  diamond  merchant  entered  at  the  custom 
house  a  single  brilliant,  which  was  invoiced  in  raris 
at  forty  thousand  francs — the  cost  of  which,  alter 
paying  the  duty  of  five  per  cent,  would  be  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  duty  on  diamonds  is 
so  small  that  there  is  hardly  a  temptation  to  smuggle 
them,  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  precious  stones 
imported  here  doubtless  come  in  free  of  duty.  The 
custom  house  books  exhibit  but  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  diamond  entries ;  but  the  importations  of  the 
past  two  years  through  the  custom  house  show  a 
considerable  increase  over  any  previous  year.  The 
total  amount  of  gems  and  precious  stones,  not  set, 
entered  at  our  custom  house  in  1861,  was  but  $46,- 
613,  while  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
it  has  been  $9*7,246,  and  in  1862  it  was  $188,821. 
So  that  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  the  importa- 
tion of  diamonds  increased  four-fold  on  the  previous 
year,  and  the  third  year  bids  fair  to  double  on  that. 
We  doubt  if  there  have  been  any  diamonds  or  unset 
gems  imported  into  the  Confederate  States  since  the 
rebellion  commenced." 

Thx  Pbincb  op  Walks's  Apartmkmts  at  Wind- 
sob  Castle. — ^A  noble  suit  of  apartmenta  is  being 
prepared  and  fitted  up  with  great  magnificence  in 
the  York  Tower,  which  is  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  castle,  facing  the  **  Long  Walk,"  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  royal  highnesses  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  when  residing  at  Windsor.  In 
addition  to  these,  other  apartments  are  being  fitted 
up  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  "  Keep,"  to  l^  used 
by  the  prince,  it  is  stated,  as  governor  of  the  Round 
Tower.  Here,  in  the  olden  times,  the  governor  of 
the  castle  resided,  the  '*  Keep  "  being  provided  with 
an  extensive  armory,  but  of  late  years  the  various 
chambers  have  been  used  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  equerries  and  visitors  to  her  mi^esty.  The 
apartments  now  alluded  to  face  the  lower  ward  of 
the  castle.  Within  the  "Keep"  of  the  fortres*, 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  Earls  of  Surrey 
and  Lauderdale  were  immured  as  state  prisoners  at 
different  times.  There  are,  it  is  understood,  several 
privileges  attached  to  the  position  alluded  to  above, 
and  among  these  are,  we  believe,  the  right  of  visit- 
ing and  residing  in  the  "  Tower"  without  an  express 
invitation  i^om  the  queen,  and  of  hoisting  tbe 
*•  Union  Jack  "  over  the  '*  Keep,"  the  royal  standard 
being,  of  course,  reserved  only  for  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign. — Times. 
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THOMAS    DE    Q  UINCEY-G  R  A  VE    AND    GAY.* 


Fkok  end  to  end  of  our  loDg  gallery 
of  national  portnuta  of  British  authors, 
ranging  throngh  five  fanndred  veara,  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  we  shall  not  pause 
before  a  more  interesting  group  than  that 
of  the  great  writers  who  lived  in  the  open- 
ing of  our  nineteenth  century.  Only  one 
ot£er groupie  more  remarkable — the  starry 
constellation  of  Elizabeth  —  by  virtue  of 
the  loftier  reach,  and  wider  range,  and 
towering  majes^  of  Shakspeare  and  Ba- 
con. Here  is  Wordsworth,  little  suspect- 
ed as  greatest  amount  many  great  by 
his  earlier  cotemporanea,  with  head  slight- 
ly bowed,  and  look  of  solemn  thonght. 


*  The  CoOtded  Warit  of  TTumM  De  Quineqf. 
AQthot'e  Editjon,  Rfi«en  Tolumea.  Wilh  Por- 
trait Bliutnttont,  Ediobargti :  Adun  and  QivIm 
BUok.     1843. 

TOL.  LX.— HO.  4 


plodding  along  his  most  cheerless  way, 
smilling  at  times  with  a  conscionaneas  of 
the  "  all  hiul  hereafter"  that  he  should  yet 
live  to  hear;  but  doing  his  work  dutifidly 
while  it  was  day,  no  matter  though  he 
should  go  to  steep  without  his  fame.  Co- 
leridge, the  "  notioeable  man  with  large 
gray  eyes,"  in  which  there  glittered  t£e 
spirit  of  Eld,  and  glorious  brow,  and  faoe 
as  of  an  angel.  Byron,  darkly  passionate 
and  miserably  peevish,  with  the  taste  of 
his  own  life  bitter  in  his  mouth ;  speaking 
bis  new  deorees  to  the  world  of  poetry  in 
the  name  of  a  capital  '*  I,"  and  iolmiDat^ 
ing  like  a  live  crater  on  those  who  wonld 
not  bow  and  believe ;  eager  to  storm  the 
heights  of  Parnassus,  but  unwilling  to 
take  his  seat  there,  unless  he  reigned 
alone ;  pursued  all  his  upward  way  by  the 
gnawing  oonsdoosneu  that  every    Bt«p 
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THOMAS  tDB  QUINCEY— GRAVE  AKD  GAY. 


[December, 


which  lifted  him  higher  over  the  heads  of 
men  only  served  to  expose  his  poor  lame 
foot!  I  Lamb,  with  that  quick  Keen  face, 
gleaming  eyes,  and  stammering  tongue  ; 
with  a  deep  dark  tarn  of  tears  iy  his 
heart,  for  all  that  sunny  sweetness  over- 
flowing the  face ;  hiding  his  secret  skele- 
ton with  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  queerest 
quips  of  frolic  and  fun  ;  his  Quaker  prim- 
ness giving  such  piquancy  to  his  sly  jests ; 
his  tender  insertion  of  the  hook  into  his 
victim,  as  old  Isaac  advises  respecting  the 
worm,  "  ^s  though  you  loved  it."  Sydney 
Smith,  with  his  rare,  honest,  hearty  Eng- 
lish presence,  and  ringing  mirth  into 
which  he  put  his  whole  heart ;  turning  his 
hnmor  to  useful  purposes,  with  all  the 
jollity  of  Mark  Tapley  under  difficulties. 
Tom  Moore,  gay  and  glittering  :  a  very 
humming-bird  of  song,  fluttering  from 
flower  to  flower,  sipping  their  sweet- 
nesses, and  repaying  them  with  a  tiny 
music ;  all  sparlde,  and  color,  and  motion ; 
caught  amongst  the  strings  of  Erin's  harp, 
and  making  melody  with  the  touch  of 
wings  rather  than  with  the  cunning 
fingers  of  some  mighty  bard  who  crowded 
his  life  into  his  play.  Southe^,  all  dimity 
and  distance  to  strangers,  with  an  air  of 
lofty  regard,  and  a  look  as  though  his 
spirit  had  reined  back  the  head,  like  a 
horse  thrown  on  its  haunches.  Honest 
Walter  Scott,  every  inch  the  Laird,  with 
his  strons  Border  physiognomy ;  no  nim- 
bits  round  his  brow,  but  a  head  and  shoul- 
ders that  can  bear  a  world  of  toil  and 
trouble;  a  healthy,  stalwart  man.  Shel- 
ley, the  beautiful  Dcemon  "  uncondition- 
ed ;"  with  eternal  youth  in  his  look  ;  a 
spirit  of  good  in  the  presence  of  suffer- 
ing humanity;  a  fair  fiend  with  a  foul 
tongue  in  the  presence  of  that  holy 
Saviour  whose  earthly  form  he  could  not 
recosnize.  Godwin,  stately  and  cold  as  a 
Greek  bust;  ^*  all  was  picture"  as  he 
passed  his  eyes  over  the  map  of  life ; 
there  was  nothing  real  for  him  bnt  that 
which  is  to  be.  Christopher  North,  a 
man  of  larger  mould,  with  the  head  of  a 
hero  and  heart  of  a  lion;  a  form  that 
might  have  stood  first  as  Uie  live  figure- 
head of  the  Norseman's  war-ship ;  moving 
into  the  fight  cihanting  some  old  runic 
rhyme,  with  fire  in  eye,  and  foam  on  lip, 
and  battle-axe  in  hand ;  large  in  Iook, 
ruddy  and  radiant  with  life  ;  a  command- 
ing spirit  that  rode  as  on  wings  over  the 
buoyant  animal  forces,  which  reared  and 
planged  **  like  proud  teas  voder  it,"  and 


bore  it  on  to  many  victories.  Keats,  lean- 
ing his  chin  on  hand,  and  luxuriating  in 
his  languorous  sense  of  beauty ;  looking 
on  external  nature  with  the  large  eyes  and 
clinging  love  of  those  who  are  not  long 
for  this  life.  Talfourd,  youthful  and  in 
listening  attitude,  with  looks  made  radiant 
by  reflected  light.  Hazlitt,  gloomy  and 
defiant,  ever  standing  on  guard  ready  to 
defend  Napoleon. 

Many  otlicr  striking  faces  attract  us  in 
this  group ;  but  there  is  one  that  just  now 
holds  our  attention  more  than  all  the  rest 
— ^the  portrait  of  a  small  man  with  a  large 
brain,  oppressive  in  brow,  and  peering 
out  of  eyes  that  have  seen  much  sorrow. 
The  head  shows  a  want  of  animal  force 
behind.  The  mouth  is  drawn  down  no- 
ticeably at  the  comers.  The  eyes  look  out 
of  two  lings  of  darkness.  A  spirit  of 
sin^lar  temper  and  strange  experience  I 
This  is  Thomas  De  Quincey.  Let  us  look 
at  his  portrait  a  little  further;  it  is  that 
of  a  man  to  know  more  about. 

Although  De  Quincey  has  not  written 
one  of  the  world's  great  works — not  hav- 
ing finished  his  DeMnendcUione  Humani 
IfUellectus — ^he  has  left  us  in  possession  of 
a  vast  and  delightful  body  of  writings, 
unique  in  character  and  supreme  in  kind. 
He  was  a  man  very  aptly  and  richly  .en- 
dowed for  a  historical  critic,  and  as  a 
writer  of  narrative  firom  personal  or 
national  historv ;  one  of  those  writers, 
rare  in  kind,  who,  Uke  Mr.  RusUn,  possess 
the  better  half  of  the  complete  critic 
nature,  having  the  creative  intellect.  If  a 
hundred  of  the  world's  best  authors  had 
to  be  named  by  us  publicly,  De  Quincey 
should  be  one.  Privately,  we  place  him 
amongst  the  first  fifty  t 

De  Quincey  was  yet  a  young  man  in  the 
great  dawn  of  new  life  that  rose  over  the 
world  with  the  French  Revolution,  touch- 
ing with  strange  glamour  the  eyes  of  the 
youn^,  till  they  saw  apocalyptio  visions; 
touching  the  faces  of  men,  till  many 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the.  coming  universal 
brotherhood,  m  what  s^med  a  millennial 
li^ht ;  touching  the  lips'  of  common  msA 
with  fire,  till  they  too  shared  in  the  |p0»- 
end  inspiration,  and  prophesiedt;  toaohing 
the  old  world  with  such  a  gleam  of  glory, 
it  appeared  as  though  the  new  heavens 
were  already  begining  to  arch  over  the 
new  earth.  Yet  in  that  time,  when  hu- 
manity seemed  marching  to  a  nobler 
music,  towards  a  splendid  future,  and 
'*  triumphant  looks''  were  the  "  common 
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language ''  of  all  eyes,  De  Quincey  was 
not  carried  away  tx>  the  same  height  as 
the  rest  of  his  cotemporaries.  He,  too, 
was  yonng,  and  had  tne  heart  that  could 
leap  with  the  new  life ;  but  he  had  also 
the  brooding  thought,  and  the  serene  eye 
that  could  take  a  wide  survey  over  the 
empires  of  time  and  change.  He  knew 
that  the  world  was  not  thus  awake  and 
ready  when  the  real  Saviour  came  in  the 
person  of  that  blessed  babe  of  Bethlehem ; 
and  he  waited  to  know  what  this  new-born 
babe  of  liberty  should  prove,  as  it  grew 
in  stature  and  in  years,  before  he  went 
&r  from  his  way  to  bend  the  knee, 
or  lift  up  the  "  All  hail."  So  that,  when 
his  cotemporaries  came  back  from  their 
j^unt  in  the  land  of  splendid  phantoms, 
they  found  De  Quincey  standmg  on  the 
ancient  ways,  holding  fast  by  the  deeper 
foundation  of  things,  and  silently  commun- 
ing with  his  subtle  sense.  To  be  sure,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  had  been  mak- 
ing a  phantom-world  of  his  own  to  dwell 
in,  with  the  aid  of  opium,  to  pass  some  of 
the  time  away,  being  very  lonely.  Never- 
theless, his  nature  had  a  certain  firm 
rootage  in  all  that  is  most  enduring,  which 
kept  it  from  being  swayed  by  the  tricksy 
tendencies  of  the  time,  as  many  were ;  and 
when  the  strife  and  conflict  moved  over 
the  face  of  the  great  deep  of  revolution  in 
France  and  political  life  at  home,  his  life- 
blood  was  instantly  drawn  to  the  heart  of 
his  own  country ;  his  flrst  thought  was  to 
wonder  what  it  all  boded  for  her ;  and 
thenceforth  he  stood  sentinel  in  her  cause. 
Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  the  founda- 
tions of  his  moral  being  were  laid,  he 
says :  **  Were  I  to  return  thanks  to  Prov- 
idence for  all  the  separate  blessings  of 
my  early  situation,  I  would  single  out 
these  four  as  worthy  of  special  commemo- 
ration :  That  I  lived  in  a  rustic  solitude ; 
that  this  solitude  was  in  England ;  that 
my  infant  feelings  were  moulded  by  the 
gentlest  of  sisters  ;  finally,  that  I  and 
they  were  dutiful  and  loving  members  of 
a  pure,  holy,  and  magnificent  church." 
His  steadier  footing  and  surer  eye  in  a 
time  of  tumult  were  undoubtedly  one  re- 
sult of  this  early  life.  He  loved  England 
devotedly,  and  was  English,  soul  and 
body.  His  sense  of  the  gor^ous  in  sound, 
which  held  solemn  revel  m  the  proces- 
sional pomp  of  his  noblest  prose,  was  fed 
by  the  lo^y  strains  of  a  ^nd  church 
music.  His  dwelling  in  sohtude  calmed 
and  enlarged  his  mental  life,  and  em- 


powered him  to  give  us  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  child's  sense  of  solitude : 

**  God  speaks  to  children  also  in  dreams,  and 
by  tjie  oracles  that  lurk  in  darkness.  But  in 
solitude,  above  all  things,  when  made  vocal  to 
the  meditative  heart  by  the  truths  and  services 
of  a  national  church,  God  holds  with  little 
children  *  communion  undisturbed.'  Solitude, 
though  it  may  be  silent  as  light,  is,  like  light, 
the  mightiest  of  agencies ;  for  solitude  is  essen- 
tial to  man.'  All  men  come  into  this  world 
alone ;  all  leave  it  alone.  Even  a  little  child 
has  a  dread,  whispering  consciousness  that  if 
he  should  be  summon^  to  travel  into  God's 
presence,  no  gentle  nurse  would  bO' allowed  to 
lead  him  by  the  hand ;  nor  mother  to  carry 
him  in  her  arms ;  nor  little  sister  to  share  his 
trepidations.  King  and  priest,  warrior  and 
maiden,  philosopher  and  child— all  must  walk 
those  mighty  galleries  alone.  The  solitude, 
therefore,  which  in  this  world  appals  or  fasci- 
nates a  child's  heart,  is  but  the  echo  of  a  far 
deeper  solitude  through  which  he  has  already 
passed,  and  of  another  solitude,  deeper  still, 
through  which  he  has  to  pass :  reflex  of  one 
solitude;  prefiguration  of  another." 

This  passage  brings  us  naturally  to  the 
life  De  Quincey  lived,  and  to  that  early 
portion  of  which  he  has  written  so  elo- 
quently. He  was  born  on  the  16  th  of 
August,  1785,  at  "The  Farm,"  a  country 
house  near  Manchester.  He  came  into 
the  world,  as  he  tells  us,  on  the  happiest 
tier  in  the  social  scaflblding  for  all  good 
influences ;  his  family  position  being 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low ;  neither 
too  rich  nor  too  poor;  high  enough  to 
see  models  of  good  manners,  of  self-re- 
spect and  simple  dignity,  and  obscure 
enough  to  be  lefl  in  the  sweetest  of  soli- 
tudes. A  happy  state  caovigh,  but  one 
into  which  sorrow  and  death  would  come! 

Thomas  de  Quinoev  was  a  small  sensi- 
tive child,  with  a  big  brain,  and  a  nervous 
system  not  sufficiently  well  covered  in  by 
the  robuster  physique  which  insures  so 
much  immunity  in  the  happv  unconscious- 
ness of  strong,  healthy  childhood.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  born  with  a  liability 
to  that  "weird  seizure"  spoken  of  by 
Tennyson  in  "  The  Princess.  Many  per- 
sons, especially  poets,  have  felt  this  "  weird 
seizure,"  whereby  some  echo-life  of  a  world 
not  realized  seems  to  break  in  upon  this 
life  suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  men  and 
things,  as  well  as  in  solitude.  De  Quincey 
lived  this  echo-life  mentally  all  through  his 
pilgrimage  ;  but  we  imagine  it  must  have 
been  very  strong  on  him  during  his  early 
years.    He  symbols  this  experience  for 
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those  who  have  never  felt  it,  in  his  way 
of  writing  any  given  subject  dually — ^first 
the  reality,  and  then  the  far-off  echo  in 
spirit-world.  In  him  this  is  connected 
with  a  tendency  to  trance,  and  we  find 
him  in  his  sixth  year  struck  down  in  a 
trance  by  the  side  of  his  little  sister,  who 
lay  all  in  white;  dead  in  the  glorious 
summer  weather ;  and  one  of  his  many 
noble  prose  poems  is  written  as  the  echo 
of  this  expenenoe,  occurring  twelve  years 
after  the  real  affliction : 

"  Once  again,  after  twelve  years'  inier?a1,  the 
nursery  of  my  childhood  expanded  hefore  me; 
my  sister  was  moamng  in  hod ;  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  be  restless  with  fears  sot  intelligible 
to  myseUl  Once  again  the  elder  nurse,  but 
now  dilated  to  colossal  proportions,  stood  as 
upon  some  Grecian  stage  with  her  uplifted 
hand,  and  like  the  superb  Medea  towering 
amongst  her  children  in  the  nursery  of  Corinth, 
smote  me  senseless  to  the  ground.  Again  I 
am  in  the  chamber  with  my  sister's  corpse ; 
^  again  the  pomps  of  life  rise  up  in  silence ;  the 
glory  of  summer,  the  Syrian  sunlights,  the 
frost  of  death.  Dream  forms  itself  mysterious- 
ly within  dream ;  within  these  Oxford  dreams 
remoulds  itself  continually  the  trance  in  my 
sister's  chamber,  the  blue  heavens,  the  ever- 
lasting vault,  the  soaring  billows,  the  throne 
steep^  in  the  thought  (but  not  the  sight)  of 
*  who  might  sit  thereon,*  the  flight,  the  pursuit, 
the  irrecoverable  steps  of  my  return  to  earth. 
Once  more  the  ftmex^  procession  gathers ;  the 
priest  in  his  white  surpUce  stands  waiting  with 
a  book  by  the  side  of  an  open  grave ;  the  sacris- 
tan is  waiting  with  his  shovel ;  the  coffin  has 
sunk ;  the  dust  to  dust  has  descended.  Again 
I  was  in  the  church  on  a  heavenly  Sunday 
morning.  The  golden  sunlight  of  God  slept 
amongst  the  heads  of  his  apostles,  his  martyrs, 
his  saints ;  the  fragment  from  the  litany,  the 
fragment  from  the  clouds,  awoke  again  the 
lawny  beds  that  went  up  to  scale  the  heavens, 
awoke  again  the  shadowy  arms  that  went  down- 
ward to  meet  them.  Once  again  arose  the 
swell  of  the  anthem,  the  burst  of  the  hallelujah 
chorus,  the  storm,  the  trampling  movement  of 
the  choral  passion,  the  agitation  of  my  own 
trembling  sympathy,  the  tumult  of  the  choir, 
the  wrath  of  the  organ.  Once  more  I,  that 
wallowed  in  the  dust,  became  he  that  rose  up 
to  the  clouds ;  and  now  all  was  bound  up  into 
unity ;  the  first  stage  and  the  last  were  melted 
into  each  other  as  in  some  sunny  glorifying 
haze.  For  high  in  heayen  hoyered  a  gleaming 
host  of  fieu:es,  veiled  with  wings  around  the  pil- 
lows of  the  dying  children.  And  such  beings 
sympathize  equally  with  sorrow  that  groyds 
and  with  sorrow  that  soars.  Such  bdngs  pity 
alike  the  children  that  are  languishing  in  death, 
and  the  children  that  live  oiuy  to  languish  in 
tea^a," 


One  trait  which  De  Quincey  relates  of 
his  mother  sheds  a  vivid  light  on  his  own 
character.  He  says  she  thought  muofa 
less  of  her  own  children  than  of  other 
people's,  and  had  a  shy  timidity  on  the 
subject,  as  though  she  half  apologised 
to  the  world  for  having  produced  them. 
He  largely  inherited  this  feeling,  and  la- 
bored under  its  influence  right  through 
life ;  more  especially  as  he  came  in  con- 
tact with  that  wonderful  brother  of  hb 
who  tyrannized  over  him  so  naturally,  by 
sheer  force  of  character.  If  De  Qumcey 
remained  a  dreamer  to  the  end,  it  was  not 
his  brother's  fault.  If  his  spirit  never 
worked  its  wav  fully  into  the  world  of 
action,  through  the  gateways  of  the 
senses,  to  flash  out  in  dilated  eye  and 
nostril,  corded  sinews,  clenched  hands, 
and  great  deeds,  it  was  not  because  thb 
resolute  brother  spared  any  effort  to  make 
a  man  of  him,  in  his  way  of  bringing  him 
up  to  the  mark.  A  great  oontrast  to 
little  Thomas  was  this  sturdy  cloud-com- 
peller, who  loved  to  ride  on  the  whirlwind 
and  direct  the  storm,  and  who  had  a  ^ 
nius  for  mischief,  an  absolute  inspiration 
for  creating  the  chariot  on  which  he  was 
to  ride,  the  storm  he  was  to  dri?e,  or  say 
storms,  for  he  could  have  driven  tempests 
four-in-hand.  He  despised  the  younger 
sensitive  plant  of  the  &mily,  and  was 
frank  enough  to  show  it  on  all  occasions 
and  in  all  possible  ways.  For  a  time  the 
vounger  brother  courted  his  contempt,  as 
his  only  means  of  finding  reftige  and  re- 
pose from  the  storm  and  strife  of  the  tur- 
Dulent  soul  who  would  otherwise  try  to 
force  him  into  a  seat  at  his  side  on  his 
whiriwind  journeys. 

"  O  heavens  I  there  is  no  saying  how  far  the 
horrid  man  might  go  in  his  unreasonable  de- 
mands upon  me.  I  groaned  under  the  weij^ht 
of  his  expectations ;  and  if  I  laid  but  the  mrst 
round  of  such  a  staircase,  why,  then,  I  saw  in 
vision  a  vast  Jacob's  ladder  towering  upwards 
to  the  clouds,  mile  after  mile,  league  after 
league,  and  myself  running  up  and  down  this 
ladder,  like  any  fatiffued  party  of  Irish  hod- 
men, to  the  top  of  any  Babel  which  my 
wretched  admirer  might  choose  to  build.*' 

De  Qnincey's  narrative  of  life  with  bis 
brother,  and  their  fights  with  the  factory 
boys,  is  one  of  the  choicest  bits  of  writing 
in  all  his  works.  Over  the  snrfiuse  of  a 
deep,  ^niet  stream  of  knowledge,  and 
wise  thmking,  and  kindliest  feeling,  there 
run  the  most  delicions  ripples  of  nnmor. 
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toache<l  with  a  rare  radiance.  The  ori^n 
of  the  quarrel  might  \e  thought  incom- 
mensurate with  the  length  of  the  war.  It 
began  by  a  factory  boy  shouting  derisive- 
ly as  the  two  brothers  passed  by;  ^^  Holloa, 
bucks !''  But,  as  De  Quincey  remarks, 
the  uninitiated  that  think  so  will  be 
wrong.  "The  word  ^dandies,'  which 
was  what  the  villain  meant,  had  not  then 
been 'bom.  'Bucks'  was  the  nearest 
word  at  hand  in  his  Manchester  vocabu- 
lary ;  he  gave  all  he  could,  and  let  ns 
dream  the  rest."  But  in  the  next  moment 
he  discovered  that  the  brothers  wore 
boots,  which  was  unpardonable  to  his 
democratic  sense,  and  so  he  consummated 
his  crime  by  saluting  them  as  '^ Boots! 
boots  I"  '^  My  brother  made  a  dead  stop, 
surveyed  him  with  intense  disdain,  and 
bade  htm  draw  near,  that  he  might  give 
his  flesh  to  the  fowls  of  the  air."  The 
boy  declined  to  accept  the  invitation.  A 
shower  of  stones  followed,  and  war  was 
proclaimed.  The  younger  De  Quincey  did 
not  see  that  they  had  suffered  an  unpar- 
donable offense  in  being  called  "  bucks," 
while  the  fact  of  the  '^  boots"  was  patent 
to  everybody.  His  brother,  however, 
soon  rectified  his  views,  and  impressed 
him  with  '^  a  sense  of  paramount  duty  to 
his  brother,  which  was  threefold.  First, 
it  seems  that  I  owed  military  allegiance 
to  Aim,  as  my  commander-in-chief,  when- 
ever we  'took  the  field.'  Secondly,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  I,  being  a  cadet  of  my 
house,  owed  suit  and  service  to  him,  who 
was  its  head;  and  he  assured  me  that 
twice  a  year,  on  my  birthday  and  on  hisy 
he  had  a  right,  strictly  speaking,  to  make 
me  lie  down,  and  to  set  his  foot  upon  my 
neck.  Lastly,  by  a  law  not  so  rigorous, 
but  valid  amongst  gentlemen — ^viz. :  ^  by 
the  comity  of  nations ' — it  seems  I  owed 
eternal  deference  to  one  so  much  older 
than  myself,  so  much  wiser,  stronger, 
braver,  more  beautiful,  and  more  swift  of 
foot."  And  so  the  battles  raged  day  by 
day,  sometimes  twice ;  and  Rome's  im- 
mortal three  men  never  kept  the  bridge  of 
old  more  valiantly  than  the  two  brothers 
kept  the  bridge  at  Greenhays,  save  on 
those  occasions  when  they  exercised  the 
undoubted  right,  guaranteed  to  every 
Briton  by  Magna  Charta — ^to  run  away. 
Once  the  younger  brother  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  seen,  to  the  intense  disgust 
of  the  elder,  in  the  arms  of  the  female 
enemy,  being  kissed  breathless.  Upon 
which  he  showed  clearly,  in  his  orders  of  I 


the  day,  that  frightful  consequences  must 
inevitably  ensue  if  major-generals  (as  a 
general  principle^  should  allow  themselves 
to  be  kissed  by  the  enemy.  In  this  cam- 
paign the  elder  brother  showed  his  great 
capacities  for  command.  If  he  had  lived, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  qualities 
would  have  given  the  world  assurance  of 
a  remarkable  man,  and  made  a  similar  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  others  to  that 
which  he  produced  on  the  mind  of  his 
yonng  admiring  slave.  He  would  have 
made  a  great  man  of  action,  being  im- 
measurably active,  able,  aspiring,  confi- 
dent, and  most  fertile  in  resources.  Books 
he  hated,  except  soch  as  he  had  written 
himself,  and  these  were  on  all  subjects 
known,  and  various  unknown.  ''  On  necro- 
mancy," says  De  Quincey,  "  he  was  very 
great ;  witness  his  profound  work,  though 
but  a  fragment,  and,  unfortunately,  long 
since  departed  to  the  bosom  of  Cinderella, 
entitled,  '  How  to  raise  a  Ghost ;  and  when 
you've  ffot  him  down,  how  to  keep  him 
down."^  Then  he  had  a  startling  and 
wonderful  speculation,  with  which  he 
would  thrill  the  hearts  of  his  yonng  audi- 
tory, on  the  possibility  (not  at  all  unlikely, 
he  aflirmed)  that  a  federation,  or  solemn 
league  and  conspiracy,  might  take  place 
amongst  the  infinite  generations  of  ghosts 
against  the  single  generation  of  men  at  any 
one  time  composing  the  garrison  of  this 
earth.  He  would  explain  the  phrase  for 
expressing  that  a  man  had  died,  ^^  he  has 
gone  over  to  the  great  majority,"  until  his 
hearers  easily  comprehended  the  appalling 
state  of  the  case,  and  saw  that  should  the 
ghosts  combine,  we  should  be  left  in  a  fear- 
ful minority.  He  was  thoroughly  beaten 
himself,  however,  on  one  subject,  much  to 
the  joy  of  the  youngsters,  thongh  he  per- 
sonally would  never  own  to  defeat.  One 
of  the  family  had  been  admiring  and  en- 
vying the  flies  for  their  powers  of  walking 
on  the  ceilmg.  "  Pooh  1'*  he  replied,  **  they 
are  impostors ;  they  pretend  to  do  it,  but 
they  can't  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 
Ah !  you  should  see  me  standing  upright 
on  the  ceiling,  with  my  head  downwards, 
for  half-an-hour  together,  meditating  pro- 
foundly." Sister  Mary  remarked  that  she 
would  like  to  see  him  in  that  position. 
'^  If  that  is  the  case,"  he  said,  confident  as 
some  Norse  Skrymner,  '*it's  very  well 
that  all  is  ready,  except  as  to  a  strap  or 
two."  Being  a  good  skater,  he  had  fancied 
that  something  might  be  done  on  that 
principle.    He  tried,  but  finding  that  he 
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coald  not  get  sufficient  impetas  to  start, 
he  gave  it  up,  or  came  down,  explaining 
that  the  friction  was  too  retarding  from 
the  plaster  of  Paris ;  the  case  would  be 
different  if  the  ceiling  were  coated  with 
ice.  So  he  changed  his  plan,  and  made 
an  apparatus  for  getting  himself  launched 
like  a  humming-top.  He  would  then 
^*'  spin  upon  his  own  axis,  and  sleep  upon 
his  own  axis — ^perhaps  he  might  even 
dream  upon  it ;"  and  he  laughed  at  ^^  those 
scoundrels  the  flies  "  that  never  improved 
in  their  pretended  art,  nor  made  any  thing 
of  it."  The  apparatus,  however,  would 
not  work ;  a  fact  evidently  owing  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  gardener.  There  was 
nothing  now,  if  he  clung  to  the  top  prin- 
ciple, save  beine  kept  up  by  incessant 
wnipping ;  but  that,  of  course,  no  gentle- 
man should  submit  to. 

^^It  was  well,"  remarks  De  Quincey, 
^'  that  my  brother's  path  in  life  diverged 
from  mine,  else  I  should  in&llibly  have 
broken  my  neck  in  confronting  perils  which 
brought  neither  honor  nor  profit." 

De  Quincey  remembered  little  of  his 
father,  who  was  an  Indian  merchant.  The 
one  sole  memorial  which  restored  his  im- 
age to  him,  was  the  memory  of  the  night 
on  which  he  came  home  to  die.  The  lis- 
tening during  long  hours  for  the  sound 
of  wheels  and  horses'  feet — the  sudden 
emerging  of  horses' heads  from  the  gloom 
of  the  lane—the  glory  of  the  dying  dajr, 
followed  by  the  stillness,  and  white  pil- 
lows, and  white  face  of  the  dving  man — 
these  things  made  an  impression  for  life, 
and  created  countless  shadowy  pictures 
and  endless  echoes  in  dreamland.  We 
shall  not  be  able  to  follow  De  Quincey  on 
his  entrance  into  the  world  of  strife  dur- 
ing his  early  school-boy  years.  His  family 
removed  from  Manchester  to  Bath,  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  which  town  he  made 
enemies  by  the  quality  of  his  Latin  verses. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  accompanies  a 
young  friend,  Lord  Westport,  with  his 
tutor,  to  Ireland.  In  this  chapter  of  the 
book  of  his  life,  which  he  has  entitled,  ^^I 
enter  the  world,"  he  receives  his  first 
revelation  of  womanly  beauty  or  girlish 
loveliness,  as  first  seen  in  the  dawnlight  of 
love,  which  became  another  force  in  what 
he  calls  his  premature  manhood.  This 
was  under  peculiar  circumstances,  in  which 
a  sister  of  tne  Countess  of  Errol  had  taken 
his  part : 

"  Heavens  I  what  a  spirit  of  joy  and  festal 
pleasure  radiated  from  her  eyes,  her  step,  her 


voice,  her  manner  I  She  was  frisk,  and  the 
very  impersonation  of  innocent  ^ayety.  Like 
Spenser^s  Bradamant,  with  martial  scorn  she 
couched  her  lance  on  the  side  of  the  party 
suffering  wrong.  Never,  until  this  hour,  had 
I  thought  of  women  as  objects  of  a  possible 
interest,  or  of  a  reverential  love.  Now  it  first 
struck  me  that  life  might  owe  half  its  attrac- 
tions and  all  its  graces  to  female  companion- 
ship. This  was,  in  a  proper  sense,  a  reve- 
lation ;  it  fixed  a  mat  era  of  change  in  my 
life ;  and  this  new-born  idea  being  agreeable 
to  the  uniform  tendencies  of  my  own  nature 
— ^that  is,  lofty  and  aspiring — it  governed  my 
life  with  great  power,  and  with  most  salutary 
eflfects." 

All  readers  of  De  Quinoey's  works  will 
return  again  and  again  to  this  first  vol- 
ume, with  its  pathetic  or  humorous  epi- 
sodes of  the  beloved  sister  so  early  ^^  wede 
awa ;"  the  stalwart  brother,  who  was  also 
doomed  to  an  early  death ;  and  ^^  Poor 
Pink,"  whose  bones  have  lain  for  many 
and  many  a  year  at  the  bottom  of  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  its  account  of  blind  guardians 
and  stupid  pedagogues,  who  chafed' the 
proud  young  spirit  into  a  more  morbid 
sensitiveness. 

Next  we  find  him  at  Laxton  teaching 
Greek  to  Lady  Carbery,  so  that  they 
might  make  their  own  translation  of  cer- 
tain Bible  words,  regarding  which  our 
precocious  commentator  was  deep  in  speo- 
ulation.  This  picture  of  learned  boy  and 
learning  beauty  is  pleasant  to  us,  as  un- 
doubtedly the  task  was  to  the  youthful 
tutor.  He  had  got  into  paradise,  lighted 
by  the  smile  of  kindness,  goodness,  and 
loveliness.  Alas,  not  for  long !  Those  per- 
secuting guardians  summoned  him  forth, 
and  stood  weaving  their  infernal  fiery 
sword  over  the  gate  of  his  garden  oi 
Eden.  Just  as  he  seemed  getting  so  near 
to  the  perfect  light,  they  would  hurl  him 
into  the  utter  darkness.  They  sent  him 
back  to  school ;  so  much  they  could  do.  But 
they  could  not  keep  him  there.  His  spirit 
had  become  too  enlarged  for  the  old  bonds, 
through  its  late  experience ;  he  could  not 
stand  them  now,  and  so  he  ran  away.  On 
the  last  night,  we  find  him  again  overeome 
by  the  tendencv  to  trance.  The  "  weird 
seizure"  takes  him,  and  the  echo-life  breaks 
in,  in  shape  of  a  memory  of  St.  Paul's 
Whispering  Gallery.  What  echo-voioes, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  life-gallery,  would 
repeat,  in  eternal  thunders,  the  conse- 
quences of  that  deed  done  so  silently  hn 
the  quiet  summer  dawn  ?  He  knew  not, 
but  prayed,  and  went  on. 
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It  was  in  1802  he  set  out  for  a  walkiDg- 
tour  through    Wales,  with  very  small 
means    of  subsistence.     Sometimes    he 
slept  io  first-olass  hotels,  sometimes  in 
the  heather  on  a  hill-side,    fearing  lest, 
^^  whilst  my  sleeping  face  was  upturned 
to  the  stars,  some  one  of  the  many  little 
Brahminical-looking  cows  on  the  Cam- 
brian hills,  one  or  other,  might  poach  her 
foot  into  the  center  of  my  face ;  some- 
times he  dined  for  sixpence,  sometimes 
for  nothing  on  the  hemes  off  the  hedge ; 
sometimes    his    dinner    was   earned  by 
writing  letters  for  cottagers,  and  love 
letters    for    sweethearts.    Gradually  he 
drifts  into  London,  to  suffer  that  strangest 
of  all  written  experience  of  life  in  the  great 
city.     His  sufferings  were  self-inflicted. 
He  had  plenty  of  friends,  as  the  world 
goes,  but  from  these  he  shrank.    He  was 
heir  to  a  considerable  fortune.    He  had 
learning  which  might  have  been  turned 
into    money.    But  he     was    under   his 
"  burd^i  of  the  Incommunicable,"  and  he 
suffered  in  silence.    He  drank  to  the  dregs 
of  that  bitterness  which  it  is  to  be  home- 
less, friendless,  foodless  in  that  wilderness 
of  life,  wealth,  and  human  habitations.  The 
gna wings  of  hunger,  the  torments  of  the 
money-lenders,  the  pangs  of  a  proud  spirit, 
preyed  on  him  for  months  of  famisning 
days  and  shivering  nights.    The  trial  of 
cold  seems  to  have  struck  him  more  than 
the  horror  of  hunger.    A  more  killing 
curse,  he  says,  does  not  exist  for  man  or 
woman,  than  the  bitter  combat  between 
the  weariness  that  prompts  sleep,  and  the 
keen  searching  cold  that  forces  you  to 
wake  and  seek  warmth  in  weary,  weary 
exercise.    However,  an  asylum  from  the 
open  air,  even  without  bed  or  blankets, 
was  better  than  a  stone  door-step.    And 
a  strange  asylum  was  his,  in  that  forlorn 
large  house,  whose  tenants  were  chiefly 
rats.   There  he  lay  down  at  night  with  the 
poor  forsaken  child ;  a  bundle  of  law  papers 
K>r  a  pillow ;  the  little  one  creeping  close 
to  him  for  warmth  and  nrotection  against 
the  ghosts  which  she  dreaded  so  much. 
Poverty  brought  him  into  companionship 
with  strange  oedfellows,  and  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  wandering  children 
of  night.    The  account  which  he  gives  of 
"  poor  Ann  "  will  make  all  tender  hearts 
yearn  with  a  prayer  that  some  ministering 
spirit  of  God  may  have  seen  her  soul's 
immortal  jewel  amidst  the  mirk  and  mire 
of  Londbn,  and  saved  it,  to  shine  in  a 
heavenly  setting.    To  the  wearing  pain  of 


this  period  De  Qnincey  attributes  in 
great  part  his  incentive  to  opium-eating. 
The  unnatural  state  produced  morbid 
desires.  The  calamity  struck  root  so 
deeply  into  his  physical  constitution  as  to 
grow  there,  and  spring  up,  overshadow- 
ing his  life  to  the  end.  What  a  revelation 
it  seemed,  that  first  taking  of  opium  I 
What  an  iomiortal  and  beneficent  agent 
of  exalted  pleasure !  A  panacea  for 
sorrow  and  suffering,  heartache  and  brain- 
ache  —  exemption  from  pain  and  human 
woes.  You  swallowed  a  little  of  the  dark 
drug,  and  lo !  the  inner  spirit's  eyes  were 
oj)ened — a  fairy  ministrant  had  burst  into 
wings,  waving  a  wondrous  wand — a  fresh 
tpee  of  knowledge  had  yielded  its  fruit, 
and  it  seemed  good  as  it  was  beautiful ! 
There  was  indeed  a  discovery.  ^'  Happi- 
ness mi^ht  now  be  bought  for  a  penny, 
and  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket ;  port- 
able ecstasies  might  be  had  corked  up  in 
a  pint  bottle ;  and  peace  of  mind  sent 
down  by  the  mail." 

DeQuinceyis  eloquent  upon  theipleas' 
ures  of  opium,  and  is  careful  to  point  out 
the  difference  bistween  its  effects  and  those 
of  alcohol.  It  does  not  make  the  spirU 
of  a  man  drunk  nor  rouse  the  animal 
passions.  It  produces  a  lull  in  the  action 
of  the  lower  human  faculties,  and  leaves 
the  divine  part  free  and  paramount ;  ^*-  the 
moral  affections  are  in  a  state  of  cloudless 
serenity,  and  high  over  all  the  g^eat  light 
of  the  majestic  intellect."  The  spirit 
reigns  as  it  were  gathered  up  and  suspend- 
ed from  the  work  of  its  ordinary  bodily 
functions,  while  the  brain  in  its  trance  is 
still  left  with  sufficient  consciousness  of 
what  is  taking  place  in  spirit-world  to  give 
us  a  glowing  report.  But,  in  consequence 
of  this  suspension  of  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  mind  and  matter — this  partial 
disintegration  of  soul  and  body — ^we  find 
that  the  opium-eater  can  not  bring  his 
visions — "brighter  than  madness  or  the 
.dreams  of  wine " — ^home  to  us  who  are 
left  standing  on  our  earth.  The  mind 
was  too  far  divorced  from  the  executive 
powers  of  the  brain.  The  dreaming  brain 
was  not  tufficierUly  conscious  to  become 
a  perfect  mirror  of  the  waking  spirit,  and 
so  there  can  be  no  full  and  steady  revels^ 
tion  of  the  beauty  which  the  spirit  may 
have  seen.  There  only  remains  the  daae 
of  some  unremembered  brightness — ^haunt- 
ings  of  the  memory,  shadowy,  dim,  and 
perplexing.  The  magnificent  imagery  of 
I  the  night,  that  i*ose  to  music  in  cloud- 
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towers,  and  feiry  palaces,  star-crowned, 
so  that  angel-forms  might  step  down  to 
earth  by  them,  are  all  ^one  in  the  morn- 
ing like  a  mirage  of  the  desert,  and  the 
bnght  creations  have  left  their  beholder 
all  the  darker  in  the  shadows  which  they 
throw  behind  them.  De  Quincey  main> 
tains  that  his  opium-eating  arrested  the 
early  workings  of  pulmonary  disease, 
which  we  think  not  at  all  unlikely.  So 
far  so  good — arrested  disease  means  re- 
taming  health — ^if  opium  can  do  this  on  a 
small  scale,  as  we  know  it  does,  why 
should  it  not  on  a  larse  scale  ?  Let  it 
have  full  credit.  But  K»r  any  mental  in- 
spiration, we  denounce  it  not  as  a  gross, 
but  most  ethereal,  humbug  I 

That  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  the  par- 
tisan friend  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheriaan, 
used  to  say,  ^^  Next  Monday,  wind  and 
weather  permitting,Ipurpose  to  be  drunk." 
In  like  manner,  De  Quincey  used  to  ap« 
point  his  days  of  festal  joy  in  the  opium- 
eater's  paradise.  He  has  left  us  one  trans- 
iSxing  picture  of  himself  opiatized,  and  lis- 
tening to  Grassini  singing.  ''Shivering  with 
expectation  I  sat,  when  the  time  drew 
near  for  her  golden  epiphany ;  shivering  I 
rose  from  mv  seat,  incapable  of^  testy  when 
that  heavenly  and  harp-like  voice  sang  its 
own  victorious  welcome  in  itsjprolusive 
ihrett&ndOy  tkreJtt&ndo!'*  De  Quincey's 
opium-eating,  or  rather  laudanum-drink- 
ing, rose  at  one  time  to  eight  thousand 
drops  a  day.  He  conquered  his  habit  more 
than  once,  but  found  he  could  not  live 
without  his  druor.  We  get  a  curious 
glimpse  of  the  e^ct  of  his  constant  habit 
of  taking  laudanum  on  the  mind  of  his  little 
one  in  later  years.  She  had  lifted  wonder- 
ing and  longing  eyes  many  a  time  as  the 
dose  was  swallowed,  and  her  inquiries 
had  to  be  answered.  She  was  told  that 
her  father  took  it  to  make  him  better  in 
health,  over  which  she  pondered  in  her 
wise  way,  until  her  belief  in  its  power 
was  worth  V  of  the  child  of  such  a  father. 
One  day  tne  house  was  thrown  into  a 
little  flutter  of  excitement  about  a  wound- 
ed bird.  No  one  appeared  to  know 
what  medical  treatment  to  adopt.    Little 

M ,  on  going  to  bed,  flung  her  arms 

round  her  lather's  neck,  and  whispered 
that  he  was  to  ^*mend"  the  bird  with 
"  yoddonum." 

Our  author  has  left  as  eloquent  a  record 
of  the  pains  of  opium  as  of  its  pleasures. 
Troubled  by  the  phantoms  of  departed 
powers  to  attempt  the  work  that  was  I 


never  to  be  done — his  visions  of  the  night 
thronged  with  dreadful  faces  and  wrath- 
ful terrors — ^his  persistent  old  enemv  the 
Malay,  and  the  leering  oily  eyes  of  that 
accursed  crocodile,  always  in  full  pursuit 
— he  now  found  there  was  hell  as  well  as 
heaven  in  his  land  of  dreams.  His  de- 
scription culminates  in  one  of  his  most 
splendid  passages  of  impassioned  prose  : 

"  Then  suddenly  would  come  a  dream  of  fieur 
different  character — a  tumultuous  dream — 
commencLng  with  music  such  as  now  I  often 
heard  in  sleep — music  of  preparation  and  of 
awakening  suspense.    The  undulations  of  fast- 
gathering  tumults  were  like  the  opening  of 
the  Ck>ronation  Anthem,  and  Uke  tnat,  gave 
the  feeling  of  a  multitudinous  movement  of 
infinite  cavalcades  filing  ofl^  and  the  tread  of 
innumerable  armies.    The  morning  was  come 
of  a  mighty  day — a  day  of  crisis  and  of  ulti- 
mate hope  for  human  nature,  then  suffering 
mysterious  eclipse,  and  laboring  in  some  dread 
extremity.    Somewhere,  but  I  knew  not  where 
— somehow,  but  I  knew  not  how — ^by  some 
beings,  but  I  knew  not  by  whom — a  battle,  a 
strife,  an  agony,  was  traveling  through  all  its 
stages — ^was  evolving  itself  like  the  catastrophe 
of  some  mighty  drama,  with  which  my  sym- 
pathy   was   the   more   insupportable,    from 
deepening  confusion  as  to  its  local  scene,  its 
cause,  its  nature,  and  its  undecipherable  issue. 
I  (as  is  usual  in  dreams,  where,  of  necessity, 
we  make  ourselves  central  to  every  movevent) 
had  the  power,  and  yet  had  not  the  powCT,  to 
decide  it.    I  had  the  power,  if  I  could  raise 
myself  to  will  it ;  and  yet  again  had  not  the 
power,  for  the  weight  of  twenty  Atlantics  was 
upon   me,  or  the  oppression  of  inexpiable 
guilt.    *  Deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,* 
I  lay  inactive.    Then,  like  a  chorus,  the  pas- 
sion deepened.    Some  greater  interest  was  at 
stake,  some  mightier  cause,  than  ever  yet  the 
sword  had  pleaded,  or  trumpet  had  proclaim- 
ed.   Then  came  sudden  alaims  ;  hurryinj^s  to 
and  fro,  trepidations  of  innumerable  fugitives; 
I  knew  not  whether  from  the  good  cause  or 
the  bad ;  darkness  and  lights ;  tempest  and 
human  faces  ;  and  at  last,  with  the  sense  that 
all  was  lost,  female  forms,  and  the  features 
that  were  worth  all  the  wotid  to  me  ;  and  but 
a  moment  allowed— and  clasped  hands,  with 
heart-breaking  partings,  and  then— everlasting 
farewells ;  and  with  a  sigh  such  as  the  caves 
of  hell  sighed  when  iSa  incestuous  mother 
uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the  sound 
was  reverberated  —  everlasting  farewells  1  and 
again,  and  yet  again  reverberated — everlasting 
farewells  I" 

With  this  picture — sublime  as  the  Last 
Judgment  or  Tintoret  —  we  close  our 
notice  of  what  the  writer  calls  ^^  that  im- 
passioned parenthesis  in  my  life." 

De  Quinoey,  who  had  the  gift  of  a  gen- 
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uine  insight  wheresoever  he  tamed  his 
eye,  had  oeen  one  of  the  earliest  to  rec- 
ognize in  Wordsworth's  poetry  a  new 
dawn  of  promise.    Not  one  of  those  false 
auroras  that  mock  the  world,  which  thinks 
a  new  dawn  has  streamed  up  the  east, 
when  it  is  only  some  reflected  flush  of  a 
great  sunset  of  poetry  going  down  in  the 
west.    He  felt  this  was  the  genuine  thing, 
quite  as  much  by  the  cold,  bracing  breath 
of  a  robuster  health,  as  by  the  colors  that 
it  painted  on  the  clouds.    Such  was  his 
admiration  of  the  new  poetry,  which  few 
people  knew  or  cared  any  thing  about, 
that  on  two  occasions  he  went  as  far  as 
the  head  of  Coniston  Lake,  on  his  way  to 
Grasmere.     But   such  was  his  awe  of 
meeting  with  the  new  poet,  that  once  he 
looked  up  to  the  pass  of  Coniston-head, 
not  daring  to  enter  the  mountain-gates ; 
and  once  he  went  forward  to  the  gorge  of 
Hammerscar,  where  the  vale  of  Grasmere 
suddenly  breaks  upon  the  eye  in  all  its 
surprising  beauty;  saw  the  little  white 
cottage  of  Wordsworth  gleaming  from 
amidst  the  trees ;  had  not  heart  to  pro- 
ceed ;  sighed,  and  went  back  again,  red- 
ing foolish.     Years  later,  however,  he 
gathered  courage  to  make  his  way  into 
the  poet's  presence,  and  thought  hb  head 
and  face  like  a  portrait  of  Milton  ;  his 
form  was  not  the  gainliest,  having  stoop 
ing  shoulders ;  nor  were  his  legs  sightly 
to  look  at,  but  rare  good  ones  to  "  go,"  if 
De  Qnincey's  calcmation  be  right  that 
they  had  carried  their  owner  some  one 
hundred  and  seventy-flve  thousand  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  miles.    The 
expression  of  his  face  was  winningly  sweet 
when  he  smiled,  and  his  eyes  at  times 
wore  a  solemn  spiritual  radiance.    Clark- 
son  said  of  WonJsworth's  wife,  that  she 
could  only  say,  "  God  bless  you,"  and  De 
Quincey  found  her  presence  a  silent  bless- 
ing ;  her  manner  simple,  frank,  gracious ; 
herself  a  "  perfect  woman  nobly  planned  " 
to  carry  out  the  divine  meaning  of  a  wife. 
He  has  also  made  a  striking  portrait  of 
Wordsworth's  sister,  ^Mmpassioned  Doro- 
thy," with  her  face  of  "Egyptian  brown," 
her  wild  eyes,  glancing  quickness  of  mo* 
tion,    and  the  subtle  Are  of  heart  and 
mind  burning  within  her  and  glowing 
through  her  I    What  a  wife  she  might 
have  made  for  the  chosen  man  who  should 
have  been  worthy  of  her  I 

It  was  in  the  year  1809  thatDe  Quincey 
first  saw  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Southey.    Learning  that  Coleridge  was 


in  straitened  pecuniary  circumstances,  he 
generously  presented  him  with  £500  out 
of  his  own  patrimony,  which  was  smalL 
After  leaving  Oxford  he  went  to  live  in 
the  lake  country,  taking  possession  of 
Wordsworth's  cottage  in  Grasmere.  There 
he  dwelt  for  many  years.  He  married  in 
1816,  and  published  his  "  Confessions"  in 
the  Londwx  Magazine  in  1 82 1 .  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and  died  at  Ed- 
inburgh, December  8th,  1860. 

What  De  Quince^  says  of  Charles 
Lamb,  in  respect  to  his  literary  position, 
applies  in  a  large  measure  to  himself. 
His  works  belong  to  a  class  that  is  doomed 
to  be  for  ever  unpopular,  and  for  ever  in* 
teresting.  They  attract  the  few  by  the 
same  means  as  they  repel  the  many. 
They  have  special  charms  for  the  initiated ; 
special  qualities  of  afflnity  and  claims  on 
kinship.  The  loud  world  does  not  hear 
their  shyest  appeals,  and  lowest,  sweetest 
voice.  Their  wisdom  is  too  profound  for 
the  surface-skimmer.  Their  mspired  self* 
communion,  and  nearness  to  nature,  are 
equally  remote  from  the  Ufe  of  the  world 
in  general.  Many  readers  will  set  out 
with  De  Quincey  on  some  subject,  who 
will  leave  him  shortly,  very  weary  and  dis- 
gusted. They  were  in  search  of  the  sen* 
sational.  He  does  not  keep  up  with  their 
mental  movements.  He  was  oom  before 
railways,  and  still  prefers  going  afoot. 
He  is  not  the  man  to  do  their  business  ; 
he  is  not  a  business-man.  He  does  not 
hurry,  sweating  and  toiling  along  the  dry 
and  dusty  highway,  with  the  view  pf 
reaching  the  goal  in  the  directest  route 
and  shortest  space  of  time,  as  though 
there  were  not  a  minute  to  live.  There 
are  such  things  as  green  lanes  to  turn 
down,  and  turf  to  cool  your  feet  on,  and 
stUes  to  mount,  and  nuts  to  crack  by  the 
way ;  such  things  as  flowers  to  catch  the 
eye,  and  brooks  and  birds  to  fill  the  ear, 
and  many  other  things  to  make  you 
linger.  Railway  cuttings  may  lie  in 
straight  lines,  his  way  does  not.  He 
moves  and  wanders  according  to  the  De 
Qnincian  line  of  beauty.  He  will  go 
round  and  round  a  subject,  and  loiter  from 
point  to  point,  making  what  the  hasty 
reader  thinks  the  most  unseasonable  re- 
marks in  the  most  provokingly  cool  way. 
And  this  will  be  the  crowning  charm  with 
those  who  are  en  rapport  with  the  per- 
sonality and  character  of  the  writer. 
There  have  been  critics  so  dull  and  prosy 
as  to  wonder  what  was  the  meaning  and 
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intention  of  the  ''English  Mail  Coaoh,'' 
and  the  "  Glory  of  Motion."    Men,  donbt- 
less,  with  immortal  spirits,  bat  their  wings 
were  not  yet  grown,  or  the  flesh  was  too 
superabundant  for  them  to  be  exalted  to 
the  proper  ethereal  height.    What  to  them 
was  the  ride  of  a  young  roan  on  the  top  of 
a  cos^ch,  though  that  coach  was  the  Royal 
Mail,  though  its  motion  was  of  the  swift* 
est,  and  the  night  memorably  solemn? 
They  conld  not  flap  their  wings  in  exulta- 
tion at  the  flight,  or  see  a  vision  of  sudden 
death  in  an  accident  that  never  happened  I 
Their  nerves  were  not  strained  to  the 
point  at  which  we  see  by  spirit-sight — they 
could  not  follow  the  glorious  dreamer 
into  his  enchanted  land  of  dreams,  where 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  day  become 
the  glorihed  apparitions  of  the  night,  and 
walk  in  spiritual  attire  and  splendor.    But 
to  De  Quincey  that  mail-coach  was  alive — 
alive  with  the  news  it  carried,  the  story 
of  Talavera — he  rode    on    it    as  borne 
between  the  wings  of  a  mighty  victory 
flying  by  night  through  the  sleeping  land, 
that  should  start  to  its  feet  at  the  words 
they  came  to  speak.    He  tells  us  that  it 
was  worth  five  years  of  life  to  ride  on  the 
coach  that  bore  to  the  heart  of  the  coun* 
try  such  spirit-stirring  and  world-shaking 
news  as  that  of  Trafalgar  or  Waterloo, 
and  see  the  face  of  England  lighted  np, 
rich  and  poor,  with  one  heart,  one  pride, 
one  glory.    They  bear  laurels  in  token  of 
those  that  have  been  so  painfully  won; 
and  all  eyes  dance  with  new  life  at  the 
sight,  as  the  coach  rolls  along  in  the  calm 
summer  sundown.    Heads  of  all  ages  at 
every  window,  and  lusty  cheers  of  greet- 
ing ;  smiling  women  wave  their  handker- 
chiefs ;  men  throw  up  their  hats,  and  lame 
beggars  their  sticks;  the  boys  and  the 
do^  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  village. 
Is  it  nothing  to  sit  on  that  coach  and  see 
such  a  sight,  and  be  the  bearer  of  such 
tidings  ?    At  one  village  where  the  coach 
stopped,  a  poor  woman,  seeing  De  Quincey 
with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  came  to  him. 
It  was  the  news  of  Talavera.    8he  had  a 
son  there  in  the  Twenty-third  Dragoons. 
This  regiment  had  made  a  sublime  charge 
that  day,  and  came  back  one  in  four!    De 
Quincey  told  her  of  the  victory,  but  ^^  I 
told  her  not  of  the  bloody  price  that  had 
been  paid.    I  showed  her  not  the  funeral 
banners  under  which  the  noble  regiment 
lay  sleeping.    But  I  told  her  how  those 
dear  children  of  England,  officers  and  pri- 
vates, had  leaped  their  horses  over  all 


obstacles  as  g^ly  as  hunters  to  the  morn- 
ing's chase.    I  told  her  how  they  rode 
their  horses  into  the  mists  of  death,  (sayinff 
to  myself,  but  not  saying  to  Aer,)  and  laia 
down  their  young-lives  lor  thee,  O  mother 
England  I  as  willingly — ^poured  out  their 
noble  blood  as  cheerfully — as  ever,  after  a 
long  day's  sport,  when  infants,  they  had 
rested  their  wearied   heads  upon  their 
mother's  knees,  or  sunk  to  sleep  in  her 
arms.    Strange  it  is,  she  seemed  to  have 
no  fear  of  her  son's  safety.    Fear  was 
swallowed  up  in  joy  so  absolutely,  that, 
in  the  mere  simplicity  of  her    fervent 
nature,  the  poor  woman  threw  her  armi 
round  my  neck,  as  she  thought  of  her  son, 
and  gave  to  me  the  kiss  which  secretly  was 
meant  for  Asm."    Such  was  the  passionate 
heat  of  the  time,  such  the  glamour  of  eye 
and  quickness  of  feeling,  when  De  Quincey 
rode  his  famous  ride,  and  had  his  ^^  vision 
of  sudden  death."    A  thousand  times  did 
he  see  the  image  of  the  young  girl  within 
the  shadow  or  dreadful  and  inexorable 
ruin ;  now  in  a  pleasure-boat  about  to  be 
run  down  bv  some  tremendous  hull  at 
sea;  now    smking  in  quicksands,  with 
only  one  fair  white  arm  lifted  in  vain  to 
heaven.    ^^A    thousand    times,  amongst 
the  phantoms  of  sleep,  have  I  seen  thee 
entering  the  golden  gates  of  the  dawn — 
with  the  secret  word  riding  before  thee 
— with  the  armies  of  the  grave  behind 
thee;  seen  thee   sinking,  rising,  raving, 
despairing;    a    thousand    times    in    the 
worlds  of  sleep  have  seen  ythee  followed 
by  God's  angel  through  stoPBJs ;  through 
desert   seas;  throush   the  l|arkness    of 
quicksands;    through    dreamsV   ^^d    ^^® 
dreadful  revelations  that  are  iAdreams^ 
only  that  at  the  last,  with  one  sApg  ^^  ^^^ 
victorious  arm,  he  might  snatch  X^^  back 
from  ruin,  and  might  emblazoni  in   ^^Y 
deliverance  the  endless  resurrecP^^^  ^^ 
his  love." 

In  his  Essay  on  War,  De  Quincey  ^ritea 
that  which  is  calculated  to  startle  n)^^  ^^ 
vout  believers  in  the  peace-at-anytP^^^ 
principles.  His  first  proposition  is,  |^^^^ 
war  can  not  be  abolished,  and  his  sec^^« 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  abolished,  yf^^ 
quote  its  solemn  conclusion : 

"  A  great  truth  it  was  which  Wordsworth  ut\ 
tered,  whatever  miffht  be  the  expansion  which 
he  allowed  to  it,  when  he  said  that 

" '  God's  most  perfect  instnxmeQt, 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 
I«  man — arrajed  for  mutual  slaugbter ; 
Taa,  Camsge  is^  danglitar.* 
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There  is  a  mystery  in  approaching  this  aspect 
of  the  case  which  no  man  has  read  fully.  War 
has  a  deeper  and  more  ineffable  relation  to 
hidden  grandeurs  in  man,  than  has  yet  been 
deciphered.  To  execute  judgments  of  retri- 
bution upon  outrages  offered  to  human  rights 
or  to  human  dignity,  to  vindicate  the  sanctities 
of  the  altar  and  the  sanctities  of  the  hearth 
— ^these  are  functions  of  human  greatness  which 
war  has  many  times  assumed,  and  many  times 
faithfully  discharged.  But  behind  all  these 
there  towers  dimly  a  greater.  The  great  phe- 
nomenon of  war  it  is— this,  and  this  only— 
which  keeps  open  in  man  a  spiracle — an  organ 
of  respiration — for  breathing  a  transcendent 
atmosphere,  and  dealing  with  an  idea  that 
else  would  perish — viz. :  the  idea  of  mixed 
crusade  and  martyrdom,  doing  and  suffering, 
that  finds  its  realization  in  such  a  battle  as 
that  of  Waterloo — ^viz. :  a  battle  fought  for 
interests  of  the  human  race,  felt  even  where 
they  are  not  understood ;  so  that  the  tutelary 
angel  of  man,  when  he  traverses  such  a  dread- 
ful field,  when  he  reads  the  distorted  features, 
counts  the  ghastly  ruins,  sums  the  hidden  an- 
guish, and  the  harvests 

,  **  *  Of  horror  breathiDg  from  the  silent  ground,' 

nevertheless,  speaking  as  God's  messenger, 
blesses  it,  and  calls  it  very  good." 

Yet,  although  he  can  not  see  ^^  as  in  a 
map  the  end  of  all "  war,  De  Quincey  rec- 
ognizes signs  that  the  enthasiastio  may 
interpret,  m  that  direction,  dawn-gleams 
of  the  day  that  is  to  be.  While  enlarging 
the  means  of  war,  we  have  really  been 
narrowing  the  ground.  .  We  have  agreed 
to  put  down  the  coarse  brutalities  of  the 
battle-field;  war  is  now  carried  on  with 
mach  less  degradation  of  the  moral  na- 
ture ;  and  thus  is  likely  to  make  nations 
less  blind  to  its  horrors,  and  cause  them 
to  shrink  from  it,  unless  it  be  the  last  re- 
sort, and  inspired  from  outraged  righteoas 
feelings.  Looking  back  along  the  past, 
with  its  battle-fields  by  the  way,  we  can 
not  help  knowing  that  war  in  oar  time 
has  a  less  savage  aspect,  a  quicker  con- 
science, and  a  clearer  eye.  We  have 
amended  it.  Civilization  has  the  power  of 
rendering  war  less  frequent,  for  xt  brings 
more  liffht  and  skill  to  bear  upon  the  un- 
tying of  national  knots  such  as  used  to  be 
blindly  cut  by  the  sword,  in  the  dark.  It 
has  the  power  of  impanneling  a  larger 
jury  than  of  old,  instead  of  allowing  a 
couple  of  kings  to  order  two  nations  a 
bath  of  blood  at  will.  And  here  we  can 
not  help  remarking  how  right  and  natural 
is  the  instinct  of  nations  that  rises  up  in 
revolt,  alarmed  at  the  resurrection  of  Bo- 


napartism,  which  means  war  at  the  will  or 
necessities  of  one  man,  uncurbed  by  the 
checks  and  safeguards  of  constitutional 
government.  It  often  needs  the  arresting 
hands  of  many,  the  wisest  and  best,  to 
prevent  nations  raehing  into  unrighteous 
war ;  human  nature  can  not  afford  to  leave 
such  momentous  issues  to  the  madness, 
despair,  or  willfulness  of  one,  whether  it 
be  Bonaparte  or  Bomanoffl  So  long  as 
there  are  self-eleoted  emperors  and  czars 
crowned  with  unlimited  and  irresponsible 
power,  so  long  will  unrighteous  wars  be 
possible  and  righteous  war  necessary ;  be- 
cause so  far  civilization  does  not  bring  in- 
to action  all  its  possible  means  of  restrain- 
ing war.  This  is  a  question  of  national 
nature  and  the  state  of  society ;  but  we 
know  instinctively,  that  so  long  as  there 
are  Napoleon  d3masties  in  this  world,  the 
only  onance  for  the  lamb  lyin^  down 
peacefully  beside  the  lion  will'be  inside  of 
him  ^er  being  eaten.  The  battle  of  right 
and  wrong  wiu  go  on,  and  take  shape  on 
trampled  fields,  and  the  dark  cloud  of  war 
will  blot  out  of  human  faces  all  the  linea- 
ments of  common  brotherhood.  And  so 
long  as  war  will  not  be  ignored  on  the 
side  of  wrong  and  despotism,  it  can  not, 
must  not,  be  ignored  on  the  side  of  prog- 
ress, freedom,  and  right. 

We  spoke  of  De  Quincey  ias  a  great 
master  of  narrative  art.  This  is  especially 
manifest  in  his  account  of  the  Spanim 
Military  Nun^  and  the  JFIight  of  the 
Tartars.  The  first,  written  with  his 
brightest  and  most  felicitous  touch,  is  a 
marvelously  graphic  story  of  Kate  or 
Kitty  or  "  Pussv,"  who  was  the  child  of 
some  Spanish  hidalgo.  Placed  in  a  con- 
vent, she  grew  up  all  force,  and  fire,  and 
fun ;  ran  away ;  made  herself  a  suit  of 
male  clothing ;  became  a  page ;  slew  a 
man  in  a  sword-encounter,  and  only  es- 
caped hanging  by  consenting  to  marry  a 
laay  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her ;  es- 
caped from  the  marriage,  and  became  a 
trooper  in  the  regiment  commanded  by 
her  own  brother,  to  whom  she  was  un- 
known ;  killed  her  own  brother  unwit- 
tingly in  a  duel  in  the  dark ;  made  a  long 
and  ghastly  journey  over  the  Andes  ; 
killed  another  man  or  two  in  fair  fight, 
and  was  again  saved  from  the  scaffold  by 
another  woman  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  her ;  came  home ;  was  received  in 
the  arms,  clasped  to  the  heart  of  pope 
and  king ;  made  her  peace  with  the 
I  church,  &it  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of 
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her  foot;  and  wandered  out  into  the 
world  once  more,  to  disappear,  no  one 
to  this  day  knowing  how,  A  most  sin- 
gular narrative  of  events  that  occurred 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  render- 
ed with  the  true  dash  of  delight,  and  a 
great  gusto  of  power.  Here  is  one  scene 
irom  the  heights  of  the  Andes.  Kate  had 
stood  on  many  a  peak  of  peril,  but  never 
on  one  more  appalling.  She  and  two 
poor  starved  deserters  are  trying  to  make 
their  way  home : 

**IJpon  the  highest  rock  Kate  mounted  to 
look  around  her,  and  she  saw — oh,  rapture  at 
such  an  hour ! — a  man  sitting  on  a  shelf  of  rock, 
with  a  gun  by  his  side.  Joyously  she  shouted 
to  her  comrades,  and  ran  down  to  communicate 
the  good  news.  Here  was  a  sportsman,  watch- 
ing, perhaps,  for  an  eagle ;  and  now  they  would 
have  relief.  One  man's  cheek  kindled  with  the 
hectic  of  sudden  joy,  and  ho  rose  eagerly  to 
march.  The  other  was  fast  sinking  under  the 
fatal  sleep  that  frost  sends  before  herself  as  the 
merciful  minister  of  death  ;  but  hearing  in  his 
dreams  the  tidings  of  relief^  and  assisted  by  his 
friends,  he  also  staggeringly  arose.  It  could 
not  be  three  minutes'  waUc,  Kate  thought,  to 
the  station  of  the  sportsman.  That  thought 
supported  them  alL  Under  Kate's  guidance 
they  soon  unthreaded  the  labyrinth  of  rocks  so 
fiur  as  to  bring  the  man  in  view.  He  had  not 
left  his  resting-place ;  their  steps  on  the  sound- 
less snow,  naturally,  he  could  not  hear.  Kate 
hailed  him ;  but  so  keenly  was  he  absorbed  in 
some  speculation,  or  in  the  object  of  his  watch- 
ing, that  he  took  no  notice  of  them,  not  even 
moving  his  head  Coming  close  behind  him, 
Kate  touched  his  shoulder,  and  said:  *My 
friend,  are  you  sleeping  V  Yes,  he  was  sleeping 
— sleeping  the  sleep  from  which  there  is  no* 
awaking ;  and  the  slight  touin  of  Kate  baring 
disturbed  the  equilibnum  of  the  corpse,  down 
it  rolled  on  the  snow :  the  frozen  body  rang 
like  a  hollow  cylinder ;  the  fbce  uppermost,  and 
blue  with  mould,  mouth  open,  teeth  ghastly  and 
bleaching  in  the  frost,  and  a  frightful  grin  upon 
the  lips.  This  dreadfhl  spectacle  finished  the 
struggles  of  the  weaker  man,  who  sank  and 
died  at  once.  The  other,  after  one  spasm  of 
morbid  strength,  also  died  without  further 
struggle.  And  Kate  stood  alone  amidst  death 
and  desolation,  far  above  the  region  of  eternal 
snow.** 

De  Qumoey  says  there  is  a  portrait  of 
his  ^*  bonny  Kate  "  in  existence.  A  few 
years  ago  one  was  to  be  fonnd  at  Aix-lar 
Ghapelle.  If  so,  the  publishers  of  his 
works  ought  to  get  a  photograph.  We 
shoold  like  to  see  bow  the  magnificent 
"  Passy  "  looked. 

The  JUvoU  of  the  Tartars  is  a  subject 
equally  remote  and  ia  Bnoceasfolly  brought 


home  to  us.  We  know  of  nothing  in  all 
history  more  afiecting  than  this  flight  of  a 
people  from  Russia  to  China,  marking 
every  step  of  the  way  across  the  pathless 
deserts  of  Central  Asia  with  wreck  and 
ruin — unrolling  for  thousands  of  miles  one 
vast  panorama  of  calamity — hurrying  ou 
with  famine  in  front  and  a  fierce  foe  close 
behind — falling  by  tens  of  thousands  to 
the  frost  and  sword — emerging  at  last 
from  the  dreadful  desert  of  Kobi  with 
staring  eyes  and  lolling  tongues,  and 
rushing  altogether,  pursuers  and  pursued, 
into  the  lake  of  Tengis,  the  waters  of 
which  were  soon  incarnadined  with  blood 
as  the  wild  Bashkirs  took  their  valedictory 
vengeance  on  the  poor  fugitives,  who  had 
at  length  reached  the  shadow  and  shelter 
of  the  Great  Wall.  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand had  started ;  but  only  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  arrived  in  the  land  of 
promise. 

De  Quincey's  slow,  sustained,  pursuing^ 
long-continued  method  of  following  a  sub- 
ject attains  its  climax  in  his  power  of 
dealing  with  the  feeling  of  terror.  He 
has  the  faculty  of  skillfiulv  moving  a  hor* 
ror  with  all  the  success  of  Webster.  He 
has  learned  a  strange  secret  in  his  world 
of  dreams.  The  fascination  he  exercises 
belongs  to  dream-world,  and  the  only  re- 
semblance we  can  name  occurs  to  us  only 
in  dreams.  We  suppose  that  most  per- 
sons have  some  time  or  other  been  follow- 
ed by  the  fixed  deliberate  look  of  such 
eyes  as  can  ma^etize  us  in  dream-land — 
slow,  but  certam  as  death ;  and  knowing 
we  can  not  escape,  they  triumph  in  our 
terror,  creep  along  our  blood,  and,  with 
their  cold  glitter,  grasp  us  by  the  very 
heart  till  life  stands  still  to  listen.  With 
such  a  pot^icy  of  quiet  power  can  De 
Quincey  arrest  us,  body  and  soul,  and 
make  the  blood  run  cold,  the  nerves  prick, 
the  hair  take  supernatural  life ;  and  the 
hotter  we  get,  the  more  coolly  and  quietly 
will  he  proceed  with  his  story.  Any  thing 
more  horribly  interesting  than  his  descrip^ 
tion  of  Williams,  and  the  murder  of  the 
Marrs,  never  froze  the  blood  or  held  the 
spirit  petrified  in  terror's  hell  of  cold.  It 
was  not  life-blood,  he  tells  us,  that  ran  in 
his  veins,  such  as  could  kindle  into  a  blush 
of  shame,  but  a  sort  of  green  sap.  His  eyes 
seemed  froz^i  and  glazed,  as  if  their  light 
were  all  converged  upon  some  victim  lurk* 
ing  in  the  background.  Yet  the  oilineaa 
and  snaky  insinuation  of  his  demeanor 
counteracted  the  repulsiveness  of  his  ghast- 
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fy  face.  If  you  had  mn  against  him  in 
the  crowded  street,  he  would  have  oflered 
the  most  gentlemanly  apologies.  With 
his  heart  full  of  a  helliiBh  purpose,  he 
would  have  paused  to  express  a  hope  that 
the  mallet  under  his  coat,  his  hidaen  im- 
plement of  murder,  had  not  hurt  you  t 

We  know  of  no  romance  that  can  cur- 
dle the  blood,  or  quicken  the  flesh  into 
goose-pimples,  as  does  this  terrible  reality 
in  the  hands  of  De  Quincey,  whilst  he  fol- 
lows him  through  the  crowded  street  on 
his  way  to  kill,  decked  out  in  long  rich 
cloth  coat  with  silk  linings,  nearing  his 
victims  surely  and  unconsci<»iably  as 
doom ;  it  being  Saturday  night,  and  to- 
morrow the  day  of  rest — their  day  of  rest ! 
Fearful  is  the  picture  he  draws  of  the 
happy  home  or  the  Mams — ^the  ruddy 
husband  bustling  about  the  shop  working 
cheerily  for  wife  and  child — the  wife 
^onng,  lovely,  and  loving — ^the  child  asleep 
m.its  cosy  cradle — and  their  murderer 
watching  opposite  on  the  dark  side 
of  the  street,  like  the  devil  watching 
Eden  with  all  hell  in  his  heart ;  for  Man- 
had  been  Williams'  successful  rival.  Ter- 
rible the  picture  of  life  and  death,  with 
the  servant  breathing  hard  on  the  outside 
of  the  door;  the  murderer,  red  from  his 
bloody  work,  breathing  hard  on  the  inside 
— ^both  listening  all  they  can — she  having 
a  presentiment  that  a  murderer  is  the  only 
living  being  then  in  the  house  of  her  mas- 
ter and  mistress.  .  Still  more  harrowing  is 
the  scene  of  the  murderer  at  work  in  the 
parlor  of  Williamson's  publio-house,  with 
his  intended  victim  watching  him  on  the 
stairs,  the  two  onl^  thirteen  feet  apart. 
Then  the  horribly  silent  race  for  a  life  be- 
twixt the  murderer,  almost  jubilant  amidst 
the  blood  and  gold  below,  and  the  jour- 
neyman working  hard  in  the  bed-room 
above  to  make  a  rope-ladder  whereby  he 
may  save  himself  and  the  child — "pull 
journeyman,  pull  murderer" — ^the  rope  not 
quite  nnishea  when  he  hears  the  murder- 
er creeping  up  stealthily  towards  him 
through  the  darkness.  And  all  the  little 
light  touches  which  De  Quincey  puts  in 
to  show  the  fiendishness  of  Williams,  as 
an  epicurean  of  murder,  with  a  perfect 
artistic  taste  and  a  voluptuous  sense  of 
satisfaction  when  his  worfc  was  thoroughly 
done.  It  18  a  page  from  a  dreadful  book, 
written  in  characters  that  jglow  frightfully 
vivid  as  they  are  freshly  illuminated  by 
the  light  which  the  writer  so  deliberately 


and  searchingly  throws   into  the   dark 
places  of  a  most  devilish  nature. 

We  are  no  great  admirers  of  the  essay 
on  Murder  Considered  as  One  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  Humor  onlv  serves  to  make  the 
subject  too  ghastly.  Our  readers  will, 
however,  perceive  that  there  is  plenty  of 
the  sensational  in  De  Quincey's  narra* 
tives ;  sensational  in  subject,  though  not 
in  style.  Indeed,  the  three  we  have 
dwelt  upon  beat  most  of  the  novelists  in 
thrilling  interest.  Without  pretending  to 
follow  our  author  over  the  wide  range  of 
his  writings,  we  must  make  m«ition  of 
one  or  two  more  of  his  essays  before  dos- 
ing our  account. 

As  Christians,  we  owe  him  our  best 
thanks  for  his  exposure  of  the  myth  of 
the  Essenes  as  lathered  by  Josephus, 
and  adopted,  without  further  inquirv,  by 
Strauss  in  his  Zi/e  0/ Jesus.  De  Quin- 
cey shows  conclusively  enough,  that  if 
the  Essenes  were  not  Christians  in  dis- 
guise, then  there  was  a  Christianity  before 
Christ ;  and  we  all  know  what  that  means. 
But  he  also  shows  as  conclusively,  that 
the^  were  Christians  who  bowed  the  head 
while  the  fury  of  the  storm  passed  over, 
as  soldiers  may  lie  down  to  let  the  shower 
of  grape  go  by ;  and  shut  themselves  up 
into  a  secret  society  to  nurture  the  young 
life  of  the  new  faith ;  and  that  so  success- 
fully as  to  Mind  their  eotemporaries  with 
a  change  of  name.  Josephus  is  condemn- 
ed out  of  his  own  mouth ;  the  doctrines 
which  he  puts  forth  as  those  of  the  Essenes 
are  provea  to  be  those  of  Christ's  follow- 
ers, and  none  else.  Such  a  sect  as  this 
supposed  could  not  have  existed  cotem- 
poraneoualy  with  Christ  and  his  disciples 
without  the  one  hearing  of  the  other,  and 
yet  there  is  not  even  the  mention  of  their 
names  in  the  New  Testament.  So  far  as 
Josephus  could  obtain  his  glimpse  from 
the  outside,  they  were  one  in  doctrine 
and  character.  He  tells  us  they  '^  have  a 
greater  affection  for  one  another  than  the 
other  sects  have."  ^^  They  are  despisers 
of  riches,  havmg  one  patrimony  among  all 
the  brethren."  "They  have  no  certain 
city,  but  many  of  them  dwell  in  every 
city.'*  They  travel  without  scrip  or  purse ; 
and  when  they  come  to  a  strange  city, 
they  go  in  to  such  as  they  never  knew  bo- 
fore.  Their  piety  towai*ds  God  is  very 
extraordinary — ^mying  in  the  mom  while 
it  is  yet  dark,  xhe^  are  eminent  for  fidel* 
ity ,  and  are  the  ministers  of  peace.    They 
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ftToid  swearing,  but  whatever  thej  say  is 
firmer  than  an  oath.  And,  although  tor- 
tared,  "  jet  oould  they  not  be  made  to  flat- 
ter their  tormentors,  or  to  shed  a  tear, 
but  they  smiled  in  their  very  torments." 
In  all  these  traits,  and  in  others,  we  see 
the  early  Christians  living  their  life  to  the 
letter.  But  where  can  any  other  sect  be 
found  that  we  can  identify?  The  Chris- 
tians had  to  baffle,  and  they  did  baffle, 
even  Josephus.  He  did  not  recognize 
them,  but  toe  do«  by  the  very  signs  which 
he  gives  us.  We  Know  better  than  he 
the  meaning  of  his  report.  We  have  the 
key  of  the  Took  which  he  could  not  pick. 
We  must  give  one  s})ecimen  of  De 
Quincey 's  subUety  in  criticism.  It  is  from 
the  famous  paper  on  the  ^'Knocking  at 
the  Gate  in  Macbeth :" 

*'  All  action  in  any  direction  is  best  expound- 
ed, measured,  and  made  apprehensible  by  re- 
action. Now,  apply  this  to  the  case  of  Mac- 
beth. Here,  as  1  have  said,  the  retiring  of  the 
human  heart  and  the  entrance  of  the  fiendish 
heart  was  to  be  expressed  and  made  sensible. 
Another  world  has  stepped  in ;  and  the  mur- 
derers are  taken  out  of  the  region  of  human 
things,  human  puiposes,  human  desires.  They 
are  transfigured :  Lady  Macbeth  is  *  unsexcd  -y 
Macbeth  has  forgot  that  he  was  bom  of  wom- 
an ;  both  arc  conformed  to  the  image  of  devils ; 
and  the  world  of  devils  is  suddenly  revealed. 
But  how  shall  this  be  conveyed  and  made 
palpable?  In  order  that  a  new  worid  may 
step  in,  this  world  must  for  a  tune  disappear. 
The  murderers  and  the  murder  must  be  msu- 
lated — cut  off  by  an  immeasurable  gulf  from 
the  ordinary  tide  and  succession  of  human  af- 
fairs— locked  up  and  sequestered  in  some  deep 
recess;  we  must  be  made  sensible  that  the 
world  of  ordinary  life  is  suddenly  arrested, 
laid  asleep,  tranced,  racked  into  a  dread  ar- 
mistice ;  time  must  be  annihilated ;  relation  to 
things  without  abolished ;  and  all  must  pass 
self-withdrawn  into  a  deep  syncope  and  sus- 
pension of  earthly  paa^on.  Hence  it  is,  that 
when  the  deed  is  done,  when  the  work  of 
darkness  is  perfect,  then  the  world  of  darkness 
passes  awav  like  a  pageantry  in  the  clouds ; 
the  knocking  at  the  gate  is  heard,  and  it 
makes  known  audibly  that  the  reaction  has 
commenced,  the  hmnan  has  made  its  reflux 
upon  the  fiendish,  the  pulses  of  life  are  begin- 
mng  to  beat  again,  and  the  re^tablishment 
of  the  goings-on  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live  first  make  us  profoundly  seosible  of  the 
awful  parenthesis  that  has  suspended  them. 
O  mighty  Poet  P 

We  are  tempted  to  add,  ^  O  great  and 
surprisingly  subtle  commentator  I" 

De  Qamoey  was  a  wonderful  tidker,  as 
those  of  our  readers  know  who  ever  had 


the  good  fortune  to  sit  with  the  ^*  old  man 
eloquent,^'  by  winter  fire-light  or  summer 
twilight,  in  his  Lasswade  home,  and  who 
have  seen  the  grief-worn  face  grow  glori- 
fied, the  immortal  spirit  within  the  thin, 
weak,  mortal  form  kindling  its  clay,  soar- 
ing for  a  while  triumphant  over  all  the 
suffering  and  the  pam.  Strange  li^ht 
would  stream  through  the  rents  of  rum ; 
strange  music  come  from  unknown  sources, 
till  the  listener  felt  himself  caught  up  into 
an  enchanted  place,  where  the  touch  of 
transfiguration  had  fallen  on  both.  Ho 
was  not  a  talker  like  Coleridge,  who,  aa 
Hazlitt  said,  consented  at  any  time  to  lose 
the  ear  of  posterity  for  the  sake  of  a 
chance  listener.  In  his  early  years  he 
had  quite  neglected  the  power  of  conver- 
sation, and  looked  upon  it,  he  tells  us,  as 
one  of  the  dull  necessities  of  business. 
He  thought  the  world  talked  too  much 
already  for  him  to  swell  the  hubbub.  Yet, 
as  it  was  vain  to  try  and  persuade  Jhe 
world  into  adopting  his  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  re-studied  the  subject  on  principlea 
of  art*  A  new  feeling  dawned  on  him,  of 
a  secret  magio  lurking  in  the  life,  quick- 
ness, and  ardor  of  conversation,  quite 
apart  from  any  which  belonged  to  booksi 
arming  a  man  with  new  forces,  and  not 
merely  with  a  new  dexterity  in  wielding 
old  ones.  ^^I  felt  that,  in  the  electric 
kindling  of  life  between  two  minds,  there 
sometimes  arise  glimpses  and  shy  revela- 
tions of  affinity,  suggestion,  relation,  anal- 
ogy, that  could  not  have  been  approached 
through  any  avenues  of  methodiosl  study. 
Great  organists  find  the  same  effect  of  in- 
spiration, the  same  result  of  power,  crea- 
tive and  revealing,  in  the  mere  movement 
and  velocity  of  their  own  voluntaries,  like 
the  heavenlv  wheels  of  Milton  throwine 
off  fiery  flakes  and  bickering  flames.^ 
Having  &thomed  the  secret  capabilities 
of  conversation  as  an  art,  he  looks  round 
for  the  great  artist,  but  does  not  find  the 
perfect  master.  He  shows  felicitously 
enough  why  Dr.  Johnson  must  have  been 
for  ever  maimed  as  a  great  conversatioiH 
alist: 

*'  He  had  no  eye  for  the  social  phenomena 
rising  around  him.  He  had  little  interest  ia 
man ;  no  symjpathy  with  human  nature  yi  its 
stru^ngfles,  or  faith  m  the  progress  of  man.  And 
the  reason  that  he  felt  thus  careless,  was  the 
desponding  taint  in  his  blood.  It  is  good  to 
be  of  a  melancholic  temperament,  as  all  the 
ancient  physiologists  held;  but  only  if  the 
melancholy  is  balanced  by  fiery  aspiring  quali- 
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ties,  not  when  itgrayitatefleBsentianyto  earth. 
Hence  the  drooping,  desponding  character, 
and  the  monotony  of  the  estimate  which  Dr. 
Johnson  applied  to  life.  We  are  all,  in  his 
view,  miserable,  scrofulous  wretches;  the  *  atru- 
moui  diathaU '  was  developed  in  our  flesh,  or 
soon  would  be ;  and  but  for  his  piety,  which 
was  the  best  indication  of  some  greatness  latent 
within  him,  he  would  have  suggested  to  all 
mankind  a  nobler  use  for  carters  than  any 
which  regarded  knees.  In  ract,  I  believe  that 
but  for  his  piety  he  would  not  only  have 
counseled  hanging  in  general,  but  hanged 
himself  in  particular.  Now,  this  gloomy 
temperament,  as  a  permanent  state,  is  fatal  to 
the  power  of  brilliant  conversation.'' 

De  Quincey  could  not  find  his  great  ar- 
tist, we  say ;  others  will  fancy  they  found 
sach  an  one  in  himself;  for  he  felt  the 
necessary  interest  in  man,  all  his  hopes, 
as  well  as  fears.  He  talked  from  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  head ;  and  his  conyersation 
sprang  like  a  fountain  of  eaniestness. 
He  ^ever  talked  without  having  some- 
thing to  say ;  nor  was  he  afflictod  with 
what  Coleridge  called  the  ^^  mouth  di- 
arrhoea;" neither  was  his  conyersation 
an  apotheosis  of  self-assertiveness.  In 
whatsoever  direction  he  turned,  wheth- 
er to  speak  or  write,  he  had  the  power 
of  vituizing  with  new  life,  and  enrich- 
ing all  he  looked  upon.  No  matter  in- 
to what  solitude  or  wilderness  he  pene- 
trates, there  will  be  the  movement  of  new 
life  at  once  yisible,  and  a  glow  as  of  dawn 
in  the  desert.  He  has  a  shrewd  eye  for 
*^  keeking"  into  comers,  and  the  patience 
of  spirit  that  can  wait  long  in  ambush  to 
pounce  on  the  error  as  it  passes  by.  No 
shepherd  ever  better  knew  the  face  of  a 
particular  sheep  that  he  wanted  from  the 
flock,  than  De  Qninoey  knows  the  lie  that 
18  trying  to  pass  master  for  truth.  He 
has  an  eye  almost  Sfaakspearian  for  de- 
tecting the  true  features  of  a  man  who 
may  stand  afar  off,  half  hidden  imder  the 
yeil  of  distance.  He  has  a  sure  grasp 
of  reality,  and  can  estimate  at  their  true 
value  the  glitter  and  graces,  the  tinsel  and 
powder,  and  fluttering  affectations  of  the 
**  teacup  times."    Pope  feels  hollow  in  his 

Sip.  And  although  a  genuine  Tory,  De 
umcey  could  judge  between  Milton  and 
Johnson,  and  assign  to  each  his  proper 
pedestal.  He  had  no  favorites  merely  be- 
cause  of  their  politics,  nor  were  his  own 
politics  of  the  kind  that  forms  a  science 
of  expediency.  He  loved  England,  and  all 
that  was  genuinely  English.  That  was 
the  tap-root  of  his  Toryism.  He  was  not  a 


Tory  through  blindness,  but  because  the 
tendencies  of  revolution  in  his  time  aroused 
all  conservative  instincts.  He  belonged  to 
a  class  of  thinkers  in  politics  who  dwelt 
apart  from  the  tumult  of  party  warfare, 
and  do  not  contend  for  its  prizes  in  the 
arena.  But  they  silently  influence  their 
own  circles,  each  in  his  own  way,  and 
send  forth  ripples  of  power  that  go  to  ^e 
outermost  edge  of  society.  They  are  as 
springs  of  healing,  watering  the  roots 
of  the  national  life  ;  sooner  or  later  they 
bring  the  world  round  to  them,  and  mould 
its  final  thought  and  feeling.  The  practi- 
cal efliciency  of  their  creed  can  not  be 
gauged  on  the  surface  of  things ;  down 
m  the  deeps  we  may  see  it  constitutes 
just  the  element  that  enriches  our  country 
beyond  all  blessings  of  a  purely  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  is  of  more 
value  than  the  eternal  see-saw  of  Whig 
and  Tory  which  is  popularly  supposed  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power. 

De  Quincey  has  been  falsely  charged 
with  a  proneness  to  attack  old  friends  when 
he  was  only  biting  playftdly.  For  ex- 
ample, speaking  of  Wordsworth's  great 
good  lucK  and  ^licitous  fortune,  he  says: 
*^  So  true  it  is,  that  just  as  Wordsworth 
needed  a  place  and  a  fortune,  the  holder 
of  that  place  or  fortune  was  immediately 
served  with  a  notice  to  surrender  it.  So 
certainly  was  this  impressed  upon  my  be- 
lief as  one  of  the  blind  necessities,  making 
up  the  prosperity  and  fixed  destiny  of 
Wordsworth,  thatfor  myself,  had  I  happen- 
ed to  know  of  any  peculiar  adaptation  in 
an  estate  or  office  of  mine  to  an  existing 
need  of  Wordsworth's,  forthwith,  and  with 
the  speed  of  a  man  running  for  his  life,  I 
woula  have  laid  it  down  at  his  fe^t.  ^  Take 
it,'  I  should  have  sud ;  *  take  it,  or  in  three 
weeks  I  shall  J)e  a  dead  man.' " 

In  conclusion,  we  have  done  no  justice 
to  our  author's  learning  or  humor ;  to  his 
conjectural  audacity  and  hypothetical  feli- 
cities ;  or  to  his  estimates  of  antique  charao- 
ter.  But  we  trust  that  we  have  written 
enough  to  make  his  works  more  widely 
known.  In  a  time  when  we  have  so  much 
sham  brilliancy  and  false  vivacity,  deadly- 
liveliness,  and  forcible-feebleness — when 
the  penny-a-liner  sits  in  the  high  places  of 
literature — we  turn  to  these  Dooks  with 
a  pleasant  sense  of  relief.  We  are  heartily 
sick  of  the  smell  of  Gockne^dom;  its  slang 
and  smartness;  its  knowingness  and  in- 
sincerity, and  find  it  delightful  to  renew 
acquaintanoeship  with  the  style  of  a  writer 
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who  is  not  smart  nor  fast,  but  always  an 
English  gentleman,  with  a  stately  tonch 
of  the  8<Siool  in  which  manners  are  a  sort 
of  surface  Christianity.  He  can  be  play- 
ful without  losing  his  own  dignity,  and 
natural  without  forfeiting  our  respect. 
By  his  innate  nobility  of  thought  and 
chivalry  of  feeling,  as  well  as  by  his 
wealth  of  learning,  he  is  the  very  man  to 
lead  us  into  the  loily  society  of  the  good 
and  great — poets  and  patriots;  fit   to 


exalt  the  deliverer  Joan  d'Arc,  or  abase 
the  pretensions  of  a  Parr.  Accordingly, 
we  welcome  him  as  one  of  the  great  lead- 
ers in  literature,  and,  instead  of  regretting 
what  he  has  not  done,  we  rejoice  m  what 
he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  and  would  have 
others  share  in  our  jo^. 

We  owe  the  first  edition  of  De  Quincey's 
collected  works  to  the  perseverance  and 
research  of  Mr.  Fields,  the  Boston  pub- 
lisher. 


From   the  Leifnre   Hoar, 


THE   INFLUENCE   OF   RAILWAI   TRAVELING   ON   HEALTH. 


A  LmxB  brochure*  ha^  lately  been 
published,  which  goes  far  to  charge  upon 
the  railway  system  of  this  country  cere- 
bral diseases,  nervous  affections,  and  spin- 
al and  visual  weakness  to  an  extent  of 
which  few  but  those  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion can  have  had  the  least  notion.  It 
would  appear  from  this  little  book,  that 
medical  men  hare  often  been  asked 
whether  they  consider  railway  traveling 
prejudicial  to  health ;  it  was  found  that 
*(  there  had  been  gradually  gaining  on 
the  public  mind  a  suspicion  of  dangers 
from  railway  traveling,  widely  different 
from  those  apprehensions  with  which  the 
thoughts  of  travelers  were  at  first  uniBasi- 
ly  burdened  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this 
state  of  feeling  gaining  ground,  a  medical 
commission  was  for  some  time  engaged 
in  an  extensive  inquiry,  and  the  result  is 
here  set  down. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  the 
evidence,  as  well  as  the  results  arrived  at, 
are  sometimes  very  confiicting.  From 
oases  stated  of  two  persons  afflicted  with 
the  same  disease,  one  is  able  to  endure  a 
long  railway  journey  with  ease :  the  other 
snff^  so  much  from  the  same  journey, 
that  she  does  not  recover  for  several  days. 
A  ^* leading  physician"  gives  evidence 
that  the  season-ticket  holders  on  the 
Brighton  line  ''  appeared  to  him  to. grow 
old  with  a  rapidity  which  amazed  him," 

*  The  Injiitence  of  Sailtcay  TVavdirtg  on  ffeaUH^ 
npriated  from  Th»  LmetL    Hardwieke,  London. 


and,  on  account  of  his  observations,  had 
discountenanced  daily  railway  journeys  as 
much  as  possible.  And  yet  the  commis- 
sion appear  to  have  ignored  altogether 
the  class  of  commercial  travelers,  who  as 
a  rule  travel  more,  and  are  healthier  and 
longer  lived  than  their  predecessors  who 
went  their  journey  in  coach  or  gig.  In 
the  course  of  the  inquirv,  the  case  of  the 
traveling  emphySa  of  the  post  -  office  is 
frequenUy  adduced ;  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  better  or  more  conclu- 
sive evidence  on  the  subject  than  that 
which  is  here  afforded.  Hundreds  of 
post-office  officials  are  making  long  rail- 
way journeys  ahnost  daily  in  post^ffices 
fitted  up  like  railway  saloon  oarriages, 
where  the  work  of  sorting  letters  is  per- 
formed previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  train 
at  the  difbrent  stations.  The  result  of 
the  inquiry  made  in  this  department  es- 
tablishes the  fact  of  a  positive  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  railway  traveling,  by 
persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 
The  postmaster-general  in  his  ninth  Re- 
port, the  last  issued,  (May,  1863,)  states 
that  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  the 
traveling  officers  is  certainly  no^  greater 
than  that  among  the  officers  of  station- 
ary post-offices.  Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  the 
medical  officer  on  the  estabfishment,  sup- 
plies as  with  a  number  of  oases  whioh 
have  come  under  his  immediate  notice, 
where  incessant,  and  in  &ct  excessive 
traveling,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
all  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  those  so 
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engaged.  *'  One  of  our  best  offioers/'  savs 
Dr«  Lewis,  '^  stateg  that  he  has  bo  donot 
that  daring  the  period  of  twenty  years 
that  he  has  been  engaged  in  railway  du- 
ties, he  traveled  on  an  average  a  hundred 
miles  a  day.  All  this  time,  he  not  only 
enjoyed  most  ezoellent  health,  but  lie 
was  stouter  and  stronger  than  he  has 
been  since  leaving  that  duty."  Dr.  Lewis 
snms  up  the  conclusions  to  which  his  ex- 
perience in  the  matter  has  led  him  as  fol> 
lows,  viz. : 

1.  Railway  traveling  has  little,  if  any, 
injurious  effect  on  healthy,  strong,  weu- 
built  persons,  if  the  amount  be  not  exces- 
sive, and  if  they  take  moderate  care  of 
themselves. 

2.  Persons  who  take  to  habitual  rail- 
way traveling  after  the  see  of  twenty*five 
or  thirty,  are  more  easily  affected  than 
those  who  begin  earlier. 

-  3.  Weak,  tall,  loosely-knit  persons,  and 
those  suffering  under  various  affections, 
more  especially  of  the  head,  heart,  and 
lungs,  are  very  unsuited  for  habitual  rail- 
wav  travelmg. 

Mr.  Whyte  Cooper  says,  that  daily  ex- 
perience convinces  him  ^^  of  the  injurious 
consequences  to  the  eye-^iglU  in  railway 
traveling,  in  the  strong  inducements  to 
read  during  the  journey."  Another  phy- 
sician considers  it  ^^  very  injurious  to  allow 
the  eyes  to  rest  on  external  objects  near 
at  hand,  such  as  telegraph  poles  or  wires, 
near  trees  or  hedges,  etc.,  whilst  the  train 
is  in  motion."  Here,  again,  the  case  of 
the  ^*  fljring  post"  officers  may  be  adduced 
to  settle  the  matter.  Dr.  Lewis  does  not 
find  that  among  these  officers,  ^^much 
mischief  is  occasioned  to  the  eyesight." 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  (pp.  30-32)  gives  the 
result  of  experiments  made  on  the  tem- 
perature of  railway  carriages.  A  closely- 
packed  third-class  carriage  showed  a  very 
small  amount  of  pure  air  indeed,  and  in 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  exactly  cor- 
responded with  the  amount  which  his 
own  laboratory  exhibited  "when  the 
strong  smell  of  a  sewer  entered  it."  Third- 
class  cai'riages  are  of  course  the  worst  in 
respect  of  fresh  air;  but  "in  very  hot 
weather  the  woolen  coverings  of  first-class 
carriages  are  hurtful." 

Many  suggestions  of  great  practical  im- 
portance are  made  in  this  little  book ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties which  are  left  unsolved,  the  facts 
stated  can  not  fail  to  make  it  most  useful 
to  all  habitual  travelers.  Railways,  we 
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'  are  told,  eq>eoially  lead  to  ex<utement ; 
they  induce  mental  disorders  ;  and  wh^i 
a  passenger,  by  late  or  hurried  arrival,  is 
over-heated,  he  is  apt  to  indulge  in  open 
windows,  "  which,  however  pleasant," 
says  Dr.  C.  B.  J.  Williams  (pages  33-^)  in 
his  valuable  evidence,  "  induce  catarrhal 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs,  sore 
throats,  headaches,  toothache,  and  par- 
tioularly,  amongst  various  forms  of  rheu- 
matism, lumbago  and  sciatica."  "  Many 
serious  and  fatal  cases  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease have  dated  their  origin  from  colds 
caught  in  a  railway  carriage."  The  plu- 
rality of  English  folk  love  fresh  air,  and 
have  a  horror  of  closed  windows  ;  they 
prefer  being  chilled  to  the  notion  of  be- 
ing suffocated.  Foreigners  on  the  conti- 
nent, on  the  contrary,  even  with  slower 
trains,  commonly  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. The  best  way,  as  a  rule,  adds  Dr. 
Williams,  is  to  keep  the  windows  shut 
when  the  train  is  in  motion  ;  open,  when 
standing  at  the  different  stations.  In  cold 
weather,  when  traveling  quickly  through 
the  air,  the  passenger  stands  in  much 
more  risk  of  chill  from  open  windows, 
than  of  any  hurt  from  closed  ones.  Each 
carriage  is  furnished  with  ventilators,  (or 
should  be,)  which  are  generally  sufficient 
to  keep  the  air  fresh.  "  When  the  outer 
temperature  is  above  40^,  and  the  carriage 
is  frill,  an  inch  or  two  of  one  or  both  the 
windows  open  may  be  permitted  with 
safety.  In  fast  trains,  with  the  outer 
temperature  below  40^  Fah.,  there  is  cir- 
culation sufficient  to  keep  the  air  pure, 
with  even  six  or  eight  passengers,  with- 
out any  windows  open.  It  is  surprising 
how  small  an  aperture  suffices  for  ventila- 
tion and  free  circulation  of  air  when  the 
train  is  in  rapid  motion." 

Undoubtedly  the  most  serious  evil  in 
the  relation  of  railway  traveling  to  health 
is  in  its  effects  on  the  muscular  system, 
and  its  influence  on  the  cerebr&l  and 
spinal  centers.  "The  immediate  effects 
of  being  placed  in  a  vehicle,  subjected  to 
rapid,  ^ort  vibrations  and  oscillations,  is 
that  a  considerable  number  of  muscles  are 
called  into  action,  and  maintained  in  a 
condition  of  alternating  contractile  effort 
throughout  the  whole  journey.  The  more 
violent  movements  of  the  carriage  call 
into  action  the  various  sets  of  muscles  in 
the  back  and  chest :  and  it  is  only  by  an 
incessantly  varying  play  of  muscular  con- 
traction and  relaxation  that  the  bodv  is 
preserved  in  a  tolerable  state  of  equilib- 
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lium,  and  that  the  passenger  combats 
with  Bucoess  the  tendency  to  be  shaken 
into  a  roost  unpleasing  variety  of  shapes 
and  positions."  The  frequency,  rapidity, 
and  peculiar  abruptness  of  the  motion  of 
the  railway  carnage,  are  thus  said  on  all 
handii  to  keep  up  a  constant  strain  on  the 
muscles  ;  and  to  this  must  be  ascribed  a 
part  of  that  sense  of  bodily  fatigue,  almost 
amounting  to  soreness,  which  is  felt  afler 
a  long  journey.  With  regard  to  the  effect 
of  these  influences  on  the  brain  or  spine, 
in  the  milder  fomi^  "  they  lead  up  to  dis- 
eases which,  remaining  for  a  long  time 
latent,  may  still  ultimately  end  m  par- 
alysis ;"  whilst  these  concussions  occur- 
ring in  a  serious  and  marked  degree^  tend, 
according  to  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  to  an- 
nihilate the  functions  of  these  organs.  In 
railway  traveling  something  like  twenty 
thousand  slight  concussions  per  hour  are 
experienced,  and,  as  the  result  of  these  jolt- 
ings or  concussions  are  more  or  less  dis- 
agreeable and  dangerous,recommendations 
are  made  in  the  book  for  reducing  the  un- 
pleasant effect  of  the  sensations  experi- 
enced. The  great  remedy  is,  of  course, 
elasticity.  The  stuffing  of  ^iv^class  car- 
riages is  a  recognition  of  the  principle. 
The  well -padded  and  springy  seats  of 
these  carriages  do  much  to  obviate  the 
mischief  of  these  concussions,  for  those 
who  can  afford  to  travel  by  them  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  ^Atr^lass  passengers, 
who  are  condemned  to  hard  boards,  which 
transmit  without  mitigation  the  shocks  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  are  compelled  to 
submit  to  one  acknowledged  source  of 
evil  influence  oh  health.  Therefore,  when 
we  find  that  of  all  classes  of  passengers 
third-class  travelers  form  above  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  simple  justice,  that,  under  the 


above  drcamstances,  railway  companies 
should  to  some  extent  alter  their  inhuman 
arrangements,  and  begin  to  consider  more 
the  health  and  comfort  of  this  increasing 
and  important  class  of  travelers.  Revert* 
ing,  however,  to  existing  arrangementa, 
elastic  cushions  for  the  seat,  and  caout- 
chouc or  honeycomb  mats  for  the  feet,  are 
highly  spoken  of  as  likely  to  lessen  the  in- 
convenience occasioned  by  the  oscillatton 
of  the  carriages.  Dr.  Williams  states,  that 
especially  for  weak  persons  or  invalids,  a 
small  horse -shoe  air-cushion  round  the 
neck  of  the  traveler,  and  another  of  large 
size  around  the  loins,  will  wonderfully  in- 
tercept the  noise  and  the  jarring  motion 
of  the  carriage. 

To  sum  up  all,  we  think  we  gather  from 
the  investigation,  that  hecdthy  persons  ro- 
ceive  a  positive  benefit  from  the  stimulns 
given  to  the  circulation,  the  respiratorv 
organs,  and  to  muscular  activity  by  a  rail- 
way journey  ;  while  to  the  weak  and  un- 
healthy, or  those  unused  to  travel,  the 
headaches,  dizziness,  and  weariness  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  are  only  natural 
symptoms.  The  evils  arising  from  the 
oscillation  of  the  carriages,  the  hurry  and 
excitement  so  often  felt  before  gettinfr 
into  the  train,  and  the  risks  from  cold 
afterwards,  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
perils  to  which  the  railway  traveler  ia 
liable.  The  dust  and  smoke,  tbe  grind- 
ing, rattling,  whistling,  are  the  prices  we 
pay  for  the  gain  in  time  and  all  the  other 
advantages  the  railway  system  affords. 
And  resJly,  when  we  come  to  think  how 
many  of  the  same,  or  perhaps  worse,  in- 
conveniences we  should  have  to  encoun- 
ter, with  the  loss  in  time,  were  we  to 
choose  some  other  mode  of  conveyance, 
we  can  scarcely  judge  the  bargain  a  bad 
one  or  the  price  too  dear. 


ENorsn  Woicsir  jj  SxoKSKflL— Th«  enstom  of 
■nokin^  by  women  has  lately  been  introduced  in 
England,  and  according  to  the  Court  Juvmnal^  ia 
likfly  to  '*  become  very  preralenL*'  That  authority 
■ays :  "  Fashion  holds  auch  a  tyrannic  Hway  over 
aocieiy  >hat  we  need  never  be  aurpriaed  at  aeeing 
the  mo9t  nstmnding  changes  of  mannera,  cuatoma, 
and  dress  brought  about  through  its  magic  iofluence. 
]3igh  waists,  abort  waists,  no  waists  at  all,  chimney- 
pot bonnets,  flat  bonnets,  powdered  hair«  disheveled 
hair,  rouge,  patches,  enamel,  hoops,  farthingalea, 


crinoline,  high  heeded  boots,  aandals,  hi!!fa  dreaaaB, 
decoUtte  dressea,  have  had  their  day ;  we  have  lived 
to  see  the  time  when  dueUists  and  four-bottle  men 
no  longer  exist,  and  when  every  m<in,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  indulges  io  the  Ger- 
man  and  Dutch  luxuries  of  the  short  pipe  and  mild 
Havana.  But  a  more  startling  change  ia  likely  *  to 
come  over  the  apirit  of  our  dream  ;*  ladiM  belonp* 
ing  to  la  eremede  la  cr^ms  of  society  have  introduced 
dgarettee.  Many  of  £ngland*a  aristocratic  daug)»- 
ters  now  openly  indulge  in  mild  Latakia.** 
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THE  ANCIENT  WORLD  OF  AMERICA ;    OR  WILSON'S  PREOISTORIC  MAN.* 


The  most  valaable  department  of  Mr. 
Blake's  colleotion  of  Peruvian  antiquities 
embraces  the  entire  contents  of  a  family 
tomb,  including  the  mummies  of  a  man 
and  woman,  and  the  partially  desiccated 
remains  of  a  child.  The  male  mummy  is 
that  of  a  man  in  the  maturity  of  life ;  the 
head  is  of  the  common  rounded  Peruvian 
form,  with  retreating  forehead,  high  cheek- 
bones, and  prominent  nose.  The  hair, 
which  has  undergone  little  or  no  change, 
is  "  In'ovm  in  color^  and  as  fine  in  texture 
as  the  most  delicate  Anglo  -  Saxon's.''^ 
The  hair  of  the  female  is  somewhat  coars- 
er, but  fine  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  northern  Indians,  and  it  is  of  a  light 
brown  color ;  the  hair  of  the  child  is  very 
^ne^  and  of  a  dark  broken  color.  In  the 
same  tomb  also  were  found  a  bag,  woven 
of  woolen  threads  of  varied-colored  pattern, 
containing  locks  of  human  hair,  apparently 
belonging  to  the  surviving  members  of  the 
family,  each  secured  by  a  string  tied  with 
a  peculiar  knot ;  and  the  hair  of  all  these 
locks  is  of  fine  texture  and  of  various 
shades,  varying  from  black  to  fine  light 
brown.  On  another  embalmed  Peruvian 
head,  evidently  belonging  to  a  man  of 
rank,  and  exhibiting  an  unusually  fine 
cranial  development,  the  hair  is  brown, 
slightly  tinged  with  ^ray,  is  of  a  remark- 
ably fine  texture,  and  waved  in  short  un- 
dulations, with  a  tendency  to  curl.  No 
Buch  hair  is  now  to  be  found  any  where  in 
America,  nor  indeed  in  any  continent  of 
the  world  save  Europe.  "  No  feature  of 
the  modern  Indian,"  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "  is 
more  universal,  or  yields  more  slowly  to 
the  effacing  influences  of  hybridity,  than 
the  long,  coarse  black  hair  which  so  strik- 
ingly contrasts  with  the  short  woolly  cov- 
ering of  the  negro's  head.  I  have  re- 
peatedly obtained  specimens  from  Indian 
graves,  as  from  the  Huron  graves  near 
Lake  Simcoe,  the  most  modem  of  which 
can  not  be  later  than  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    In  all  these  the  hair 

*  Gonoluded  from  page  285. 


retains  its  black  color  and  coarse  texture, 
unchanged  alike  by  time  and  inhumation ; 
and  in  this  respect  it  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  modern  Indians  of  South 
America,  and  also  of  the  Chinese  and 
other  true  Mongols  of  Asia,"  but  is  totally 
difierent  from  the  soft  wavy  brown  hair 
of  some  of  the  ancient  Peruvians.  The 
archaeological  researches  of  the  New 
World  are  still  so  lamentably  imperfect, 
that  it  would  be  sheer  presumption  as 
yet  to  base  upon  them  any  precise  theory. 
Nevertheless,  this  light  brown  hair,  fine 
as  the  most  delicate  Anglo-Saxon's,  found 
in  those  old  Peruvian  tombs,  touches  the 
imagination,  and  points  to  interesting  in- 
ferences wl^jch  future  researches  may  yet 
establish  as  facts.  We  think  of  Prince 
Madoc  and  the  tales  of  expeditions  from 
ancient  Britain  towards  the  Islands  of  the 
West.  We  are  reminded,  too,  of  the 
Aztec  traditions  of  Quetzal coatl,  the  di- 
vine instructor  from  a  strange  country, 
who  taught  their  ancestors  the  use  of  the 
metals,  agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  gov- 
ernment. Amidst  the  glowing  fi^ncies 
with  which  tradition  has  surrounded  that 
golden  age  of  Anahuac,  there  is  a  curious 
definiteness  in  the  description  given  of  the 
personal  appearance  of  this  ancient  bene- 
factor of  the  race :  tall  of  stature,  with  a 
fair  complexion,  long  dark  hair,  and  a 
flowing  beard.  This  remarkable  tradition 
was  accompanied  with  the  belief  that, 
after  completing  his  missiofi  among  the 
Aztecs,  he  embarked  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  for  the  mysterious  shores  of  Tlapal- 
lan,  with  a  promise  to  return.  That 
Quetzalcoatl  was  no  m^th,  but  a  real  per- 
sonage, and  that  tradition  has  correctly 
preserved  the  description  of  his  appear- 
ance, we  entertain  no  doubt.  But  who 
was  he  ?  whence  did  he  come  ?  And  is 
not  the  Inca  race,  who  gave  its  old  glory 
to  Peru,  likewise  attributable  to  a  citra- 
oceanic  origin  ? 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  Pern, 
where  alone  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
race  are  abundant,  there  seems  no  reason 
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to  doubt  that  the  cranial  differeDces  actn- 
ally  indicate  the  coexistence  of  two  dif- 
ferent people.     The  light-haired  family 
disinterred  by  Mr.  Blake  belonged  to  the 
round  or  short-headed  type,  the  length  of 
the  head  being  about  equal  to  its  breath. 
Of  the  other  type,  or  elongated  head.  Dr. 
Wilson  says :   "  Fully  two  thirds  of  the 
cavity  occupied  by  the  brain  lies  behind 
^e  occipital  foramen,  and  the  skull,  when 
supported  on  the  condyles,  falls  backward. 
Compared  with  the  brachyoephalic  (short- 
headed^   skulls,  the  forehead  is  low  and 
retreatmg ;  the  temporal  ridges  approach 
near  each  other  at  the  top  of  the  head — ^a 
much  larger  space  being  occupied  by  the 
temporal  muscles  between  which  the  skull 
seems  to  be  compressed.    The  zygoma  is 
larger,  stronger,  and  more  capacious,  and 
the  whole  bonds  of  the  face  are  more  de- 
veloped.   The  superior  maxillary  bone  is 
prolonged  in  front,  and  the  incisor  teeth 
are  in  an  oblique  position.    The  bones  of 
the  nose  are  prominent,  the  orifices  larger, 
snd  the  cribriform  lamella  more  extensive. 
The  substance  of  the  skull  is  thicker,  and 
the    weight  greater.''     Compared  with 
these  elongated  skuUs,  the  face  of  the  glob- 
ular or  short  -  headed  type  is  small,  and 
its  outlines  more  rounded.  Mr.  Blake  also 
found  that  the  distinguishing  traits  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  ancient  Peruvians 
are  not  limited  to  the  crania,  but  may  be 
discerned  in  other  features  of  their  physi- 
cal organization.    Li  quoting  his  conclu- 
sions on  this  point.  Dr.  Wilson,  we  think, 
makes  a  slip  of  the  pen.    The  passage 
stands  thus  in  Dr.  Wilson's  boot :  '^  In 
describing  the  traits  of  the  rounded  or 
brachycephalio    type    of    cranium    Mr. 
Blake  adds:   'The  bones  of  the  latter 
struck  me  as  larger,  heavier,  and  less 
rounded  than  those  of  the  former,  (the 
elongated  crania,)  and  in  the  larger  size  of 
the  liands  and  feet  they  also  present  a 
noticeable   ditferenoe.      The    remarkable 
narrowness  and  delicacy  of  the  hands,  and 
the  long  and  regularly  formed  finger-nails 
of  the  former,  are  strong  evidence  that 
they  were  unaccustomed  to  severe  manual 
labor,  such  as  must  have  been  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  great  works  of 
which  the  ruins  remain.'  "    Dr.  Wilson's 
book  was  printed  in  Scotland,  and  bad 
not  the  advantage  of  the  author's  revision, 
and  we  can  not  but  think  that  the  interpo- 
lation in  their  parenthesis  of  the  words 
*^  elongated  crania,"  is  a  slip  of  the  pen, 
which  makes  Mr.  Blake's  remarks  apply 


to  the  long  instead  of  the  round  type  of 
head.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  we  can  not 
understand  thepassage,  for  it  is  at  vari* 
ance  with  Dr.  Wilson's  statement  already 
quoted,  in  which  he  says  that  the  bones 
of  the  short-headed  type  are  lighter  and 
more  rounded  than  those  of  the  elongated 
or  dolichocephalic  type.  It  is  also  at  vari- 
ance with  the  established  fact  that  the 
elongated  type  belongs  to  the  pre-Incaiian 
population  of  Peru,  and  that  the  short- 
neaded  skull  was  a  characteristio  of  tht 
dominant  Inca  race.  History,  still  more 
than  osteological  evidence,  shows  that 
the  Inca  race  were  of  separate  origin  fixun 
the  mass  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  popnlft- 
tion,  and  jealously  preserved  the  purity  of 
their  blood  bv  intermarrying  only  in  their 
own  dass,  which  constituted  the  nobles 
as  well  as  the  royal  family  of  Peru.  Mr. 
Blake  mentions  the  fact  that  in  all  the 
'cemeteries  which  he  examined,  wherever 
skulls  of  the  rounded  form  were  found, 
those  of  the  elongated  type  were  fonnd 
along  with  them.  Upon  which  Dr.  Wil* 
son  observes,  that  as  ''  the  sepulchral  rites 
of  the  royal  and  noble  Inca  race  were 
commonlv  accompanied  by  the  same  hu- 
man sacrifices  traceable  among  so  maay 
semi-civilized  as  well  as  barbarous  nationa, 
it  is  in  no  degree  surprising  that  the 
crania  of  the  two  distmct  dasses,  noUe 
and  serf,  should  be  found  deposited  to- 
gether  in  the  same  tomb." 

The  Red  Indian  tribes  of  North  Amer- 
ica exhibit  both  of  these  cranial  formal- 
some  of  the  tribes  having  rounded,  others 
elongated  skulls ;  but  it  appears  from  Dr. 
Wilson's  observations  that  the  elongated 
tppe  is  on  the  whole  the  more  prevalenti 
and  certainl  V  distinguishes  all  the  eastern 
tribes  who  rormerly  occupied  the  oountiy 
between  the  Alleghany  Mountauis  and 
the  Aiantia  The  Mexican  terra-oottas 
demonstrate  that  the  Azteo  oon^^uerors  of 
Mexico  belong^  to  the  Red  Jndum  ^okr 
though  rising  into  a  better  developVtot^ 
The  old  mound-builders  of  the  valler  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
reign  came  to  an  end  apparently  before 
the  Aztecs  arrived  on  the  Mexican  pla- 
teau, belong  to  the  other  or  rounded  type, 
and  the  skulls  found  on  the  mounds  ex- 
hibit the  highest  cranial  development  of 
any  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 

Srehistoric  times  of  the  New  World.  The 
cioto  Mound  skull,  which  is  so  globular 
in  form  that  thelongitudinalt  parietal,  and 
vertical  diameters  are  ahnost  equal|  pre- 
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Bents  the  remarkable  anterior  development 
of  a  craninm  whereof  two  thirds  of  the 
cerebral  mass  was  in  front  of  the  meatus 
atiditoriue  extemus ;  whereas  in  the 
elongated  olass  of  Peruvian  skulls  this 
proportion  is  exactly  reversed,  two  thirds 
of  the  brain  lying  behind  the  meatus  au- 
ditarius.  There  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  conjecturing  that  the  Toltec  race, 
which  preceded  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico, 
were  a  cognate  people  to  the  mound- 
builders,  and  the  rounded  form  of  head 
appears  to  have  prevailed  also  in  the  ad- 
joining region  around  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  ancient  Peru- 
vians, perhaps  in  consequence  of  their 
lesser  stature,  were  a  smaller-headed  race 
than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  average 
internal  capacity  of  the  Peruvian  skulls  is 
only  seventy-three  cubic  inches — that  of 
the  Toltec  skulls,  including  those  of  the 
mound  -  builders,  seventy-seven — that  of 
the  barbarous  tribes,  eighty -two;  the 
average  of  the  native  American  races  be- 
ing seventy-nine.  So  that  the  extraordi- 
nary anomaly  is  presented  of  larger  brain 
being  possessed  dv  the  barbarous  tribes 
than  by  the  nations  who  achieved  no 
mean  degree  of  civilization  in  Central 
America  and  Peru.  The  average  Euro- 
pean skull,  we  may  observe,  is  ninety-three 
cubic  inches  in  bulk. 

If  the  ancient  Peruvians  were  a  small- 
headed  race,  they  were  also  remarkable 
for  their  small  hands.  In  the  case  of  the 
mummies  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Blake, 
the  breadth  of  the  male's  hand  is  only  two 
and  a  half  inches,  and  of  the  female's  only 
two  inches.  We  mention  this  fact,  be- 
cause it  has  some  connection  with  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  what  the  Span- 
iards call  the  mano  Colorado^  which  is 
met  with  over  so  large  an  extent  of 
America.  The  outer  wrappings  of  the 
Peruvian  female  mummy  were  marked 
with  the  impress  of  a  hand  in  red  paint ; 
and  such  marks,  we  are  told,  are  ox  com- 
mon occurrence  on  Peruvian  mummies. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
smallness  of  the  Peruvian  hand,  forcibly 
recalls  the  prints  of  the  red  hand  which 
Stephens  observed  on  the  ruins  of  Ux- 
mall :  the  itnpress  of  a  living  hand,  but  so 
small  that  it  was  completelv  hidden  under 
that  of  Mr.  Stephens  or  his  companion. 
It  afterwards  stared  them  in  the  lace,  he 
says,  on  all  the  ruined  buildings  of  the 
country ;  and  on  visiting  a  nameless  ruin 
beyond   8abaoht8ch6|    in    Yucatan,   Mr. 


Stephens  remarks :  '*  On  the  walls  of  the 
desolate  edifice  were  prints  of  the  mano 
Colorado^  or  red  liana.  Often  as  I  saw 
this  print  it  never  failed  to  interest  me. 
It  was  the  stamp  of  the  living  hand.  It 
always  brought  me  nearer  to  the  builders 
of  those  cities ;  and  at  times,  amid  still- 
ness, desolation,  and  ruin,  it  seemed  as  li, 
ft'om  behind  the  curtain  that  concealed 
them  from  view,  was  extended  the  hand 
of  greeting.  The  Indians  said  it  was  the 
hand  of  the  master  of  the  building."  Ir- 
ving in  his  Astoria  says  that  some  of  the 
Arickaree  warriors  had  the  stamp  of  a 
red  hand  painted  across  their  mouths — n 
sign  that  they  had  drunk  the  life-blood  of 
a  foe.  Catlin  found  the  same  symbol  in 
use  as  a  decoration,  and  as  the  actual  sign- 
manual,  among  the  Omahaws  and  Man* 
dans,  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and 
Dr.  Wilson  "  repeatedly  observed  the  red 
hand  impressed  both  on  the  buffalo  robe 
and  on  the  naked  breast  of  the  Chippewas 
of  Lake  Superior."  The  prevalence  of 
this  singular  custom  certainly  denotes  a 
relationship  or  intercommunication  of  some 
kind  among  the  native  races  of  America ; 
while  the  smallness  of  the  hand  alike  in 
Yucatan  and  Peru  seems  to  denote  a  cog- 
nate  origin  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
population  of  those  countries. 

The  practice  of  artificially  distorting 
the  head  furnishes  another  evidence  ot 
inter-relationship  among  a  large  portion 
of  the  American  nations,  and  even  indi- 
cates the  quarter  of  the  globe  from  which 
they  originally  emigrated.  Although  ar- 
bitrary fashion  and  caprice  have  doubtless 
something  to  do  with  the  practice,  vet  we 
believe  that  the  original  design  of  artifi- 
cial cranial  distortion  was  to  imitate  and 
exaggerate  the  shape  of  head  peculiar  to 
the  people  which  had  recourse  to  it.  The 
elongated  distortion  of  the  Peruvian  skull 
was  made  in  imitation  of  the  short-skulled 
people  who  preceded  the  Incas,  and  who 
at  all  times  formed  the  bulk  of  the  nation : 
and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  produces  proof 
to  show  that  the  custom  is  more  ancient 
than  the  Inca  dynasty.  In  Central  Amer- 
ica, as  appears  from  the  monuments  of 
Palenaue,  the  cranial  distortion  was  of  a 
conical  form.  Among  the  Chinook  and 
other  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain^ 
the  practice  prevails  in  several  forms : 
some  tribes  compressing  the  head  both 
from  before  and  from  behind,  so  as  to  re- 
duce it  as  far  as  possible  to  a  disk ;  otKet% 
I  depressing  the  -fot<^Vi<^fM\^  ^sAl  ^i^Ktor^cEfi^ 
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back  the  whole  skull,  so  as  partially  to 
resemble  the  elongated  heads  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians ;  while  among  the  Nawatees  of 
Vancouver's    Island,  a  conical  shape  is 

Siven  to  the  head,  resembling  the  similar 
istortion  practiced  in  ancient  Yucatan. 
This  cranial  distortion  is  regarded  by  the 
tribes  which  still  practice  it  as  the  badge 
of  aristocratic  descent,  and,  where  slavery 
k  practiced,  as  the  mark  of  the  domi- 
nant race.  These  fiat-head  tribes  of  the 
Pacific  coast  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
making  slaves  of  the  neighboring  Indians, 
but  these  slaves  are  not  allowed  to  imitate 
the  superior  race  hj  flattening  or  modify- 
ing the  form  of  their  infants'  heads.  ^^  It 
is  an  important  fact,"  says  Dr.  Wilson, 
'^  that  excepting  on  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
where  the  north-west  tribes,  as  they  ex- 
tended southward,  overlapped  the  moun- 
tain range  which  divides  the  Pacific  from 
the  Atlantic  regions  of  the  New  World, 
and  there  only  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  traces  of  artificial  moulding  of 
the  head  are  slight  and  quite  exceptional ; 
whilst  along  the  regions  that  border  on 
the  Pacific  they  reach  beyond  the  most 
southern  limits  of  ancient  Peru."  This 
strange  custom  was  not  confined  to  Amer- 
ica ;  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  imported  into  the  New  World  by 
emigrant  tribes  from  the  Old.  Similarly 
distorted  skulls  have  recently  been  found 
in  Europe.  The  first  discovered  of  those 
was  found  at  Grafenegg,  in  Austria,  in 
1820;  another  was  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vienna ;  another  in  some  ancient  ceme- 
teries near  Lausanne;  and  others  were 
discovered  at  the  village  of  St.  Remain, 
in  Savoy,  and  in  the  vaJlcy  of  the  Doubs, 
near  Mandeuse. 

A  close  resemblance  is  said  to  be  trace- 
able between  these  skulls  and  the  distort- 
ed crania  found  in  the  Crimea,  described 
by  Rathke  and  Meyer,  and  destroyed  by 
the  allied  soldiery  during  the  sack  of 
Kertch.  These  distorted  crania  of  the 
Crimea  are  evidently  relics  of  the  Maoro- 
eephali  of  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  first 
described  by  Hippocrates  five  centuries 
before  our  era.  Uippocrates  savs  of  that 
people  that  they  considered  those  most 
noble  who  had  the  longest  heads.  Strabo 
speaks  of  a  tribe  in  Western  Asia  who 
anxiously  strove  to  give  themselves  a 
long-heaoed  appearance,  and  to  have  fore- 
heads projecting  over  their  beards — a  form 
^  distortion  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
practiced   in  Peru.     Cranial   distortion 


appears  to  have  been  oommoo,  in  classicd 
times,  amon^  the  migratory  tribes  of 
Western  Asia,  and  especially  among  the 
tribes  around  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
It  was  practiced  also  by  the  Huns  of  Attila« 
for  the  purpose,  says  Thierry,  of  giving  a 
Mongolian  physiognomy  to  their  children* 
The  followers  of  Attila  were  a  miscella- 
neous horde,  including  Goths  as  well  as 
Scythic  nomads ;  but  the  aristocracy  of 
his  army  consisted  of  the  black  Huns  from 
the  Siberian  steppes,  whose  Mongolian 
physiognomy  naturally  formed  the  ideal 
of  ethnic  beauty.  After  the  death  of 
Attila,  the  Huns  retired  from  their  west* 
em  conquest  to  the  country  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Black  Sea,  where  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Avars  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  centory;  and  thereafter, 
called  Huns  or  Avars  indiscriminately, 
they  settjed  in  Pannonia,  and  thence  ex-* 
tended  their  ravages  wherever  the  spoils 
of  more  civilised  nations  tempted  their 
cupidity.  Their  name  became  a  synonym 
for  inhuman  monster  (Grerman  Hune^ 
Russian  Obri^  French  Btdgar  or  Btmgre^ 
and  English  Ogre)  in  almost  every  coun- 
try of  Europe ;  and  it  is  the  obliquely  de- 
pressed skulls  of  that  people  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  now  discovered  in 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  Crimea* 
The  cranial  distortion  which  they  practiced 
is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
steppes  of  Mongolia ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  Dr.  Charles  Pickering,  the 
ethnologist  of  the  American  Exploring 
Expedition,  groups  the  American  with  the 
Asiatic  Mongolian,  as  presenting  the  most 
characteristic  physical  traits  common  to 
both.  Moreover,  as  an  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  link  connecting  the  two  raoes^ 
we  may  add  that  when  Dr.  Tschudi,  tho 
celebrated  traveler  in  South  America,  saw 
the  artificial  compressed  skull  discovered 
at  Grafenegg,  he  maintained  that  it  was 
not  an  Avar  skull  at  all,  but  one  of  the 
distorted  crania  of  Peru  which  had  beea 
brought  to  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  oeiH 
tury,  when  both  Austria  and  Peru  were 
embraced  in  the  far-reaching  empire  of 
Charles  V. .  That  Dr.  Tschudi  was  mis* 
taken  is  now  fully  established,  but  hia 
mistake  adds  a  curious  link  to  the  chaia 
by  which  ethnologists  are  now  conneotiog 
the  population  of  the  New  World  wita 
that  of  the  Old. 

Of  the  general  movements  andcomming* 
lings  of  the  native  American  population  at 
successive  times, Dr.  Wilson  thus  writes: 
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**  Tbe  seats  of  ancient  ciTilization,  both  in 
Afiia  and  Europe,  were  confined,  through  all 
their  earliest  historic  ages,  to  the  fertile  and 
genial  climates  and  warm  latitudes  of  the 
south.  The  north  contributed  the  hardy  bar- 
barians to  whom,  in  their  degeneracy,  they  be- 
came a  spoil  and  a  prey.  It  is  only  in  very 
modem  times  that  Transalpine  Enroxie  has 
given  birth  to  a  natire  northern  civilization, 
while  in  Asia  its  northern  latitudes  still  remain 
in  the  occupation  of  wandering  hordes  de- 
scended from  the  spoilers  who  ravaged  the 
elder  empires  of  Asia,  and  shared  with  the 
barbarians  of  Europe  in  the  dismemberment  of 
decaying  Rome.  It  is  not  from  a  mere  acci- 
dental coincidence  that  we  are  able  to  recover 
traces  of  a  nearly  similar  succession  of  events 
in  the  New  World.  Civilization  took  root  for 
a  time  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whether  self- 
originated,  or  as  an  offshoot  fi'om  the  more 
favored  scenes  of  its  mature  development ;  but 
the  great  plateaus  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  like 
well-provisioned  and  garrisoned  palaces  and 
strongholds,  where  the  spontaneous  fertility  of 
tropical  climates  relieved  the  wanderers  who 
settled  there  from  the  all-absorbing  struggle 
which  elsewhere  constitutes  the  battle  with 
nature  for  life ;  and  the  physical  character  of 
the  country  protected  them  alike  from  the 
temptations  to  wander,  and  the  instability  of 
settled  communities  in  a  nomad  country. 
Yet  they  could  not  escape  the  vicissitudes 
which  have  befallen  every  nation,  whose 
wealth  and  luxury  have  so  far  surpassed  the 
acquisitions  of  its  neighbors  as  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  the  barbarian  spoiler ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful valleys  of  Mexico,  the  ancient  Anahuac, 
appear  to  have  experienced  successive  revolu- 
tions akin  to  those  which  render  the  ethnology 
of  Italy's  equally  smiling  soil  and  delightuil 
climate  so  complicated  and  difficult.  There 
are  vague  traditions  of  Olmecs,  Miztecas,  and 
Zapotecs,  all  highly-civilized  precursors  of  the 
ancient  Toltecs,  whose  entry  on  the  plateau 
has  been  dated  by  most  authorities  about  a.d. 
600,  and  whose  independent  rule  is  supposed  to 
have  endured  for  nearly  four  and  a  half  cen- 
turies. Then  came  the  migration  from  the 
mythic  Aztalan  of  the  north,  and  the  founding 
of  the  Aztec  monarchy.  The  details  of  such 
traditions,  with  their' dates  and  whole  chro- 
nology, arc  valueless.  But  the  general  fact  of 
the  successive  intrusion  of  conquering  nations, 
and  the  consequent  admixture  of  tribes  and 
races,  can  not  be  doubted.  The  civilized  coun- 
tries beyond  the  southern  isthmus  may  have 
contributed  some  of  them,  and  the  dispersed 
mound-builders  of  Ohio  may  have  been  the 
intruders  of  other  centuries ;  while  the  regions 
immediately  surrounding  the  high  valleys 
more  frequently  furnished  the  invading  spoil- 
ers. 

**The  traditions  of  the  Mexican  plateau 
pointed  to  the  comparatively  recent  intrusions 
of  the  fierce  Mexican  on  older  and  more  civilized 
and  various  independent  observers  have 


races^ 


at  different  times  been  tempted  to  trace 
sociations  between  the  ancient  mound-builders 
of  the  Ohio,  the  elder  civilized  race  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Peruvians  whoes  peculiar  remains 
are  recovered  from  the  tombs  around  Lake 
Titicaca.  That  the  predominant  Mexican 
race,  at  the  era  of  the  conquest,  belonged  to 
one  of  the  great  stocks  of  the  Red  Indian 
tribes  of  the  northern  continent,  appears  to  b« 
demonstrable  by  various  lines  of  independent 
proof.** 

Of  these  old  civilized  or  semi-civilized 
nations — Peruvians.  Toltecs,  Azteca,  and 
raound-builders — none  now  remain  as  dis- 
tinct elements  of  the  American  population* 
The  barbarous  Red  Indian  stocK,  of  which 
the  Aztecs  were  an  offshoot,  alone  exist  in 
their  original  condition.  And,  year  by 
year,  they  too  are  passing  from  the  scene. 
It  has  been  reckoned,  or  supposed,  that 
the  native  population  of  Korth  America 
in  the  time  of  Columbus  amounted  to 
about  sixteen  millions ;  but  the  events  ot 
the  four  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since 
then  have  more  than  decimated  their  num- 
bers, which  do  not  now  amount  to  a  single 
million.  Their  decrease,  it  is  true,  has  not 
been  all  caused  by  the  intruding  races  of 
Europe.  A  deadly  pestilence  —  as  if  to 
make  room  for  our  earliest  colonists — had 
almost  extirpated  many  of  the  New-Eng- 
land tribes  immediately  before  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  And  the  inter- 
necine wars  which  the  Red  Indian  tribes 
have  ceaselessly  waged  upon  one  another, 
have  made  still  greater  ravages  in  the  na- 
tive population.  The  powerful  Iroquois 
confederacy  especially  made  frightful  havoa 
among  their  neighbors;  and  long  after 
its  power  had  declined  the  cry  of  "A Mo- 
hawk!" suflUced  to  drive  the  remains  of 
the  discomfited  and  almost  extirpated 
tribes  still  further  into  the  wilderness. 
Even  the  tribes  of  the  terrible  confeder- 
acy are  now  only  represented  by  less  than 
three  thousand  souls,  living  in  scattered 
settlements,  and  are  likely  soon  to  lose 
their  distinctive  existence.  They  are  sur- 
rounded, and  all  but  submerged,  by  the 
wave  of  European  immigration,  which  is 
gradualfy  bringing  destruction  even  upon 
their  fellow-tribes  of  the  far  west.  Having 
rolled  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
descended  into  the  great  central  basin  of 
the  continent,  that  mighty  wave  has  al- 
ready overpassed  the  line  of  the  Missis- 
sippi*, and  IS  advancing  breast-high — like 
the  stream-tides  of  the  Solway — over  the 
upland  prairies  of  the  far  west.    Even  the 
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shores  of  the  Pacific  are  now  being  peopled 
by  the  overflowings  of  Europe — so  as  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  tribes  which  are 
receding  before  the  ever  advancing  array 
of  the  pale-faces  from  the  east.  A  sinele 
tribe  of  Indians  require  a  large  area  for 
their  existence — ^vast  hunting-fields,  where 
the  herds  of  buffalo  may  eraze  at  ease  in 
the  solitude,  and  furnish  food  for  the  un- 
civilized and  apparently  unredaimableRed 
Men.  Already  the  best  part  of  the  prai- 
ries has  been  occupied  by  the  intruding 
white  race ;  and  the  Red  Men  and  the 
herds  of  buffalo  are  being  pushed  west- 
ward upon  the  comparatively  arid  uplands 
which  adjoin  the  base  of  the  Kocky  Mount- 
ains ;  and  ere  long  there  will  be  no  more 
vast  areas  of  grassy  prairie  for  the  haunts 
of  the  buffalo,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Red  Men  must  cease  with  that  of  the  herds 
which  supply  their  food. 

This  approaching  extinction  of  the  Indian 
tribes  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  inevi- 
table event  by  every  one  who  has  consider- 
ed the  subject.    They  will  not — apparently 
they  can  not — become  civilized.    They  are 
the^  least  pliable  of  any  barbarous  race  of 
which  we  nave  had  cognizance ;  and,  more- 
over, they  are  placed  in  circumstances  the 
least  favorable  for  the  gradual  adoption  of 
dvilization.    They,  the  wildest  and  most 
nomadic  race  on  the  globe,  are  brought 
into  direct  contact  witn  the  highest  civil- 
ization which  has  arisen  among  mankind. 
No  affinities  whatever,  either  of  blood  or 
usages,  exist  between  them  and  the  Euro- 
pean intruders.    A  Niagara  separates  the 
level  of  the  one  race  from  that  of  the  other. 
The  Indians  can  not  rise  by  a  leap  to  the 
dvilization  of  the  white  men.    It  would 
require  centuries  of  gradual  contact  for 
them  to  do  so,  if  at  all ;  whereas  the  wave 
of  European  settlement  presses  rapidly 
upon  them,  urging  them  into  sullen  strife, 
and  intensifying  their  natural  antipathy  to 
a  race  and  civilization  with  which  they 
have  no  points  of  affinity.    They  are  wast- 
ing away  in  ceaseless  attacks,  bloodily  re 
tanated,  upon  the  European  settlers ;  and 
they  are  necessarily  wasting  away^also,  in 
proportion  as  the  area  of  uie  grassy  prai- 
ries is  reduced  by  the  steady  advance  of 
thdr  white  supplanters.     Are    they   to 
vanish  utteriv,  like  the  beaver  and  the  wild 
l>affalo?      Ine  answer  to  this  question, 
-which    has   been   given    by  all    writers 
on   the   subject,    has   hitherto   been  an 
unhesitating    affirmative.      Dr.    Wilson, 
however,  presents  us  with  a  new  and, 


we  must  say,  more  acneptable  view  of 
the  case.  The  Red  Men,  he  says,  will  in- 
deed disappear,  but  not  wholly  by  extinc- 
tion. The  diminution  of  their  numbers  is 
being  affected,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
absorption  into  the  race  which  is  supplant- 
ing them.  This  is  an  entirely  new  view, 
and  a  very  important  one.  Dr.  Wilson  de- 
monstrates that  it  is  also  a  true  one.  We 
do  not  know  whether  it  first  occurred  to 
him  as  a  happy  conjecture,  or  whether  it 
was  forced  upon  him  as  the  result  of  his 
general  researches.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  idea,  he  has  de- 
monstrated its  correctness  by  irrefn^able 
statistics,  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  offioers 
of  the  Indian  department  of  Oanada.  Onoe 
the  truth  has  been  demonstrated,  it  seems 
strange  that  no  one  thought  of  it  before ; 
for  the  partial  absorption  of  the  Indian  in- 
to the  Anglo-American  race  is  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  manner  in  which  the  two  racea 
have  for  centuries  been  in  contact.  Dr. 
Wilson  says : 

^  *^  At  every  fresh  sta^e  of  colonization,  or  of 
pioneering  mto  the  wild  west,  the  work  has 
necessarily  been  accomplished  by  the  hardy 
youths,  or  the  hunters  and  trappers  of  the 
clearing.  Rarely  indeed  did  they  carry  with 
them  wives  or  daughters;  but  where  they 
found  a  home  amid  savi4»<^~haunted  wUds, 
they  took  to  themselves  wives  of  the  daughters 
of  the  soil.  To  this  mingling  of  blood,  m  its 
least  £ftvorablc  aspects,  the  prejudices  of  the 
Indian  presented  little  obstacle.  Henry,  in 
his  narrative  of  travel  among  the  Cristincaux 
on  Lake  Winipegon,  in  1760,  after  describing 
the  dress  and  allurements  of  the  female  Cristi- 
neaux,  adds :  *  One  of  the  chiefs  assured  ma 
that  the  children  borne  by  their  women  to  Eu- 
ropeans were  bolder  wamors  and  better  hunt- 
ers than  themselves.^*  This  idea  frequently 
recurs  in  various  forms.  The  patient  hardi- 
hood of  tiie  half-breed  lumberers  and  trappers 
is  recognized  equally  in  Canada  and  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  territorv,  and  experience  seems  to 
have  suggested  the  same  idea  relative  to  the 
Esquimaux.  Dr.  Kane  remarks,  that  *the 
half-breeds  of  the  coast  rival  the  Esquimaux 
in  their  powers  of  endurance.*t  But  whatever 
be  the  characteristic  of  the  Indian  half-breed^ 
the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  all  along  the 
widening  outskirts  of  the  newer  clearings,  and 
wherever  an  outlying  trading  or  hunting-post 
is  established,  wc  mid  a  frmge  of  halflireed 
population  marking  the  transitionid  border- 
land, which  is  passing  away  frcmi  its  abor]|^- 
nal  claimants.    I  was  particularly  struck  with 


*  Heni7*B  Travdt  and  AdveiUmrm  in  Gonada  amd 
the  InduM  Ihrrihriea.  1700-1776 ;  p.  MS. 

t  Kane's  JircUc  EzpkraUoM,  1S58*66,  vol.  L  p. 
346. 
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this  daring  a  brief  Tendence  at  the  fiaoH  Bte. 
Marie,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  forts,  in  the  summer  of  1855. 
•  .  .  At  all  the  white  settlements  near  those 
of  the  Indians,  the  evidence  of  admixture  was 
abundant,  from  the  pure  half-breed  to  the 
slightly  marked  remoter  descendant  of  Indian 
maternity,  discoverable  only  by  the  straight 
black  hair,  and  a  singpilar  watery  glaze  in  the 
eye,  not  unlike  that  of  the  English  gipsy. 
Theie  they  were  to  be  seen,  not  only  as  ^hers, 
trappers,  and  lumberers,  but  engaged  on  equal 
terms  with  the  whites  in  the  Iraae  and  busi- 
ness of  the  place.  In  this  condition  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  frontier  settlements  exists ; 
and  while,  as  new  settlers  come  in,  and  the 
unciTilized  Indians  retire  into  the  forest,  the 
mixed  element  disappears,  it  does  so  purely 
by  absorption.  The  traces  <^  Indian  matemi^ 
are  gradually  efSused  by  the  numerical  prepon- 
derance of  the  European ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  native  element  is  there,  even  when  the 
faint  traces  of  its  physical  manifestations 
elude  all  but  the  observant  and  well-practiced 
eye. 

"  Nor  are  such  traces  confined  to  the  fix>ntier 
settlements.  I  have  recognized  the  semi-In- 
dian features  in  the  gay  assemblies  at  a  Cana- 
dian governor  -  ^neral's  receptions.  In  the 
halls  of  the  legislature,  among  the  under- 
graduates of  Canadian  universities,  and  ming- 
ling in  the  selcctest  social  circles.  And  this  is 
what  has  been  going  on  in  every  new  Ameri- 
can settlement  for  upwards  of  three  centuries, 
imder  every  diversity  of  circumstance.  .  .  . 
Two  diverse  processes  are  apparent  in  such  in- 
termixture. Where  the  half-breed  children  re- 
main with  their  Indian  mother,  they  grow  up 
in^  the  habits  of  the  aborigines;  and,  inter- 
mingling  with  the  pure-blood  Indians,  are  re- 
absorbed into  the  native  stock,  where  the 
tribe  survives.  But  when,  on  the  contrary, 
they  win  the  regard  of  their  white  father,  the 
opposite  is  the  case ;  and  this  occurs  more  fre- 
quently with  the  Spanish  and  French  than 
with  British  colonists.  In  Lower  Canada, 
half-breeds,  and  men  and  women  of  partial 
Indian  blood,  are  constantly  met  with  in  all 
ranks  of  life ;  and  the  traces  of  Indian  blood 
may  be  detected  in  the  hair,  the  eye,  the  high 
cheek-bone,  and  the  peculiar  mouth,  as  well  as 
in  certain  traits  of  Indian  character,  where  the 
physical  indications  are  too  slight  to  be  dis- 
cerned by  a  casual  observer." 

Kowliere  is  this  remarkable  process  of 
bttermixture  and  absorption  seeti  od  bo 
great  a  scale  as  at  the  Ked  riv«r  settle- 
meot,  where  there  is  a  settled  population 
of  mixed  blood  amoQQting  to  about  seyen 
thousand  two  hundred  souls,  who  inter- 
marry freely  with  the  white  population, 
ttid  share  with  perfect  equality  in  all  the 
iiffhts  and  privileges  of  the  commuoity. 
Ko  similar  statistics  have  yet  been  ob» 


tained  by  the  American  govemment ;  but 
the  personal  observations  of  Mr.  Morgan 
and  others  show  that  a  partial  intermix- 
ture of  the  two  races  is  likewise  takinc 
glace  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
tates.  The  facts  thus  established  by  Dr. 
Wilson  are  highly  important  both  from 
an  historical  point  of  view  and  from  their 
bearings  upon  ethnological  science.  In 
the  Varieties  of  Mankind,  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  mankind  is  d&* 
nied,  it  is  maintainea  by  Dr.  Kott  that 
opposite  races,  soch  as  the  Red  and  tha 
White,  can  not  amalgamate,  for  the  off- 
spring of  such  intermarriages  always  is 
feeble  and  dies  out.  No  such  hybrid  race, 
he  says,  can  be  permanently  established ; 
and  the  Red  Men,  in  his  opinion,  were 
doomed  to  extinction  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  their  existence.  The  facts  brought 
to  light  by  Dr.  Wilson  entirely  refute 
these  opinions.  They  moreover,  by  a 
reasonable  inference,  throw  important 
light  on  the  manner  in  which  comraing- 
lings  of  races  have  taken  place  in  past 
times.  When  the  curtain  rises  upon  the 
historical  times  of  mankind,  we  find  that 
every  nation  has  already  changed,  or  is  in 
process  of  ohanging,  its  seats ;  and  in  the 
course  of  these  universal  and  ceaseless 
migrations,  nation  has  come  into  contact 
with  nation,  eadii  becoming  more  or  less 
dtered  alike  in  blood,  language,  and  civil- 
ization. If  the  proud  and  unbending 
white  race  of  England  at  the  height  of  its 
civilization  has  mingled  its  blood  with 
that  of  the  Red^skins  of  the  American 
prunes,  we  may  be  very  snre  that  a  simi* 
far  commixture  of  blood  has  taken  plaoe 
wherever  nation  has  hurtled  ap;ainst  nation 
in  the  past.  The  old  raoes  disaopear,  but 
they  leave  traces  of  their  blood  to  affect 
the  organiaation,  character,  and  career  of 
the  nations  which  have  supplanted  them. 
Remarkable  as  are  many  of  the  phenom- 
ena presented  to  ns  In  the  New  Worlds  the 
most  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  ex- 
traordinary eommingling  of  diverse  races 
which  is  being  accomplished  on  its  soil. 
Navigation  has  now  so  bridged  the  ocean, 
that  from  every  country  in  Europe  set^ 
tiers  have  reaciied  the  American  shores ; 
and  railways  have  so  fiicilitated  locomo- 
tion by  land,  and  so  quickened  the  move- 
ments of  social  life,  that  these  diverse 
peofdes  from  Europe  are  shaken  together 
and  amalgated  in  the  New  World  tUl  the 
original  distinctions  disappear,  and  a  new 
national  type  is  formed.    Moreover,  as  we 
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have  Been,  these  White  Americans  are 
blending  to  some  extent  with  the  native 
Bed  stock  of  the  continent.  Within  a 
century  from  the  present  time  we  may 
expect  to  see  the  separate  existence  of  the 
Red  Man  and  his  hunting-grounds  swept 
away,  and  an  ethnographioally  composite 
yet  socially  homogeneous  population  ex- 
isting all  over  North  America.  The  inter- 
mingled white  blood  of  Europe  will  here 
and  there  be  tinged  with  the  native  red 
blood  of  America.  Nor  does  the  strange 
commixture  of  population  stop  here.  Not 
only  Europe  and  America,  but  Africa,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  Asia,  will  be  represented 
in  the  new  race  which  is  growing  up  in 
the  New  World.  The  Chinese  settlers  in 
California  are  the  vanguard  of  a  more 
numerous  emigration  which  will  ere  long 
take  place  from  the  crowded  fields  of  China 
to  the  American  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  among 


the  contingencies,  we  might  say  certata- 
ties,  of  the  future,  is  to  be  reckoned  a 
rupture  of  the  constitution  of  society  in 
the  American  States,  which  will  destroy 
the  impassable  barrier  which  at  present 
separates  every  one  tinged  with  African 
blood  from  social  union  with  the  rest  of 
the  population.  It  is  the  institution  of 
slavery,  with  its  accompanying  brand  of 
inferiority,  which  makes  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration to  be  at  present  so  sharply  drawn. 
But  slavery  in  its  present  form  is  doomed 
to  extinction,  and  the  milder  form  of 
predial  service,  which  it  will* ere  long 
assume,  will  pave  the  way  for  greater 
changes ;  and  the  four  millions  of  people 
with  African  blood  in  their  veins  will 
ultimately  add  one  element  more  to  the 
composite  population  which  already  exists 
in  a  state  of  legal  and  social  equality  on 
the  North  American  continent. 


«  ^  I   » » » 


from   ib«   London   Intolleotaal   ObsorTor. 


QUETELET      ON      SHOOTING-STARS. 


M.  QuBTELKT  devotes  a  chapter  of  his 
Physique  du  Globe  to  "  Shooting  Stars," 
and  the  following  passages  contain  the 
most  interesting  information  in  a  con- 
densed form.  He  tells  us  that  the  first 
efforts  to  observe  these  bodies  in  a  scien- 
tific way  were  made  by  two  students  at 
Grdttingen,  Brandes,  and  Benzenberg,  who 
began  their  labors  in  1796,  and  published 
their  first  researches  at  Hamburg  in  1800. 
Olbers  and  Chladni  encouraged  these 
Toung  men,  but  attention  might  not  have 
been  generally  excited  to  the  subject  if 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  had  not  aston- 
ished the  world  by  their  account  of  the 
aplendid  shower  of  &lling  stars  which 
they  observed  in  America  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1799.  In  1824  Quetelet  took 
up  the  study  of  these  bodies  at  Brussels, 
especially  with  a  view  to  determine  their 
heights,  velocities,  and  trajectories — sub- 
jects on  which  the  two  young  Germans 
had  previously  labored,  in  1837  Benzen- 
berg addressed  a  long  letter  to  Quetelet, 
describing  the  investigations  in  whidi  he 


had  been  engaged.  He  considered,  with 
other  authorities,  that  shooting  stars  were 
stones  ejected  by  lunar  volcanoes,  and  cir- 
culating round  the  world  by  millions. 
Having  this  notion  he  called  the  moon  an 
'^  inconvenient  neighbor." 

In  1836  M.  Quetelet  informs  ns  that 
onlv  five  cases  existed  in  which  the  velod- 
ties  of  shooting-stars  had  been  calculated, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  invited  a 
general  concurrence  of  observers  in  vari* 
ous  countries.  The  13th  of  November 
was  ascertained  to  be  the  date  of  tha 
annual  recurrence  of  the  phenomena  on  a 
large  scale  in  America,  while  the  10th  of 
August  had  been  found  prolific  in  Europe* 
Id  six  cases  M.  Quetelet  computed  tha 
velodties  of  falling-stars,  and  obtained  an 
average  of  five  leagues,  each  equal  to  a 
twentieth  of  a  degree,  per  second.  Vari* 
OQ8  opinions  were  given  as  to  the  number 
of  these  meteors  on  ordinary  ni^ts,  and 
Sir  John  Hersohel  thought  a  single  ob* 
server  might  reckon  upon  seeing  aixteen 
per  honri  and  would  not  consider  tba 
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Bight  extraordinary  if  he  did  not  see 
twice  tw  many.  The  pupils  of  the  obf>er- 
Tatory  in  Paris,  each  looking  to  one  half 
of  the  sky,  had  noticed  forty  to  fifty  per 
hoar,  but  Arago  reckoned  twelve  to 
fifteen  as  a  mean  quantity.  In  America, 
Mr.  Herrick  spoke  of  fifty  or  sixty  an 
hour  between  three  and  six  oVlock  a.m., 
and  about  twenty-five  from  six  to  ten 
F.M.,  as  being  about  the  total  number 
visible.  M.  Quetelet  remarks:  '*I  will 
not  insist  upon  the  quantity  a  single  ob- 
server may  see,  but  there  is  an  important 
distinction  to  establish,  which  is,  tnat  the 
latter  part  of  the  night  offers  double  the 
ehance  of  the  beginning.  This,  if  proved, 
would  be  a  strong  argument  in  consider- 
ing the  probable  origin  of  shooting-stars.^' 

During  their  passage,  shooting  -  stars 
sometimes  emit  a  series  of  sparks,  or 
leave  behind  them  a  luminous  train,  the 
duration  of  which  varies.  Their  color  like- 
wise differs,  and  sometimes  changes  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  same  meteor. 
The  straight  course  which  they  generally 
appear  to  take  is  not  invariable,  for  in 
some  cases  a  sensible  curvature  is  noticed, 
and  on  rare  occasions  one  may  be  seen  to 
deviate  abruptly  from  its  primitive  direc- 
tion. 

So  far  back  as  1762  Musschenbroek  ob- 
served in  his  IVeatise  on  Physics^  "  that 
shooting-stars  were  often  seen  in  spring  and 
autumn,"  and  in  another  passage  he  special- 
ly indicated  their  appearance  in  the  month 
of  August.  This  appears  to  have  been 
forgotten  when  Humboldt  published  his 
account  of  the  showers  of  these  objects 
which  he  witnessed  in  America. 

In  an  article  published  by  Schumma- 
dier,  in  his  Year  Booky  Olbera  observed 
that  an  immense  quantity  of  planetary 
corpuscules,  forming  shooting-stars,  ap- 
peared to  move  in  orbits  round  the  sun, 
and  traverse  the  earth's  orbit  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  one  degrees  of  Tau- 
rus. The  orbits  of  the  bodies  were  ap- 
proximated and  nearly  parallel,  and  they 
furnished  routes  for  myriads  of  infinitely 
•mall  asteroids,  whose  revolution,  he  con- 
sidered, was  completed  in  from  three  to 
six  years.  Moreover,  they  appeared  to 
be  very  unequally  distributed,  being 
densely  accumulated  in  some  portions  of 
the  orbit,  and  thinly  scattered  in  others. 
H.  Quetelet  remarks  that  it  '^  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  group  of  shooting-stars  of 
the  11th  and  12th  of  November  nas  been 
■oarcdy  noticed  for  ten  years,"  and  he 


asks  "  whether  it  has  actually  disappeared, 
or  whether  there  is  a  certain  periodicity 
in  its  returns."  He  adds,  during  the  last 
century  the  months  of  August  and  No- 
vember were  already  noted  for  the  fre- 
qnvncy  of  shooting-stars;  and  that  the 
idea  of  singling  out  the  10th  of  August 
was  suggested  not  by  Musschenbroek, 
but  by  his  own  researches,  and  it  seems 
that  a  quantity  of  these  meteors  was  ob- 
served on  that  day  in  the  years  1800,  and 
in  1801,  '6, '0,  Ml,  *13,  '16, '18, '19, '20, 
'22,  '23,  '24^  '26,  '26,  '27,  '28,  '29,  '30,  '31, 
'38,  '34,  *35,  '86,  '37,  '38,  '39,  '40,  '41,  '42, 
'44,  '46,  '47,  '49,  '50,  »62,  '63,  '66,  '66,  '67, 
'68,  '69,  and  '60. 

After  M.  Quetelet  had  pointed  to  the 
10th  of  August,  a  manuscript  of  a  work 
in  the  last  century  was  shown  to  him,  in 
which  the  same  date  was  associated  with 
meteorodeSy  and  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  Pocket 
MncydopcRdia  of  Natural  Phenomena, 
stated  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire* 
land  had  a  tradition  representing  the 
shooting-stars  of  this  period  as  the  burn- 
ing tears  of  St.  Lawrence,  whose  J^te 
was  on  the  very  day.  JSiHiman^s  JoumcU 
also  cites  a  Thessalian  belief  that  the 
heavens  opened  on  the  night  of  the  trans- 
figuration, 6th  of  August,  and  permitted 
the  celestial  candles  to  be  seen.  M.  Biot 
likewise  is  of  opinion  that  the  appearances 
of  shooting-stars  in  August  and  Novem- 
ber are  the  same  as  the  phenomena  which 
are  made  to  figure  fifteen  days  later  iu 
Chinese  catalogues. 

M.  Coulvier-Gravier  has  put  forward 
the  opinion  that  the  meteoric  appearancea 
of  August  tend  to  grow  less  every  year ; 
but  the  records  of  observation  do  not  ii^ 
dicate  any  law  of  decrease,  and  in  some 
years,  such  as  1843,  '46,  and  '61,  the 
weather  was  extremely  unfavorable  at 
that  date.  In  addition  to  the  November 
and  August  periods,  M.  Quetelet  finds 
the  nights  of  the  middle  of  October,  and 
those  of  the  7th  of  December  and  2d  of 
Januarv,  prolific  in  shooting-stars, 

M.  Quetelet  gives  an  elaborate  table  of 
the  chief  appearances  of  shooting-stars^ 
from  the  earliest  records  down  to  1860, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  super- 
stition had  often  connected  their  move* 
ments  with  ^^  wrath  to  man."  In  1726 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  star-showers  ap- 
peared in  Europe,  and  at  eight  o'clock  m 
the  evening  of  the  19th  of  October,  an  ob« 
server  at  Liege  states  that  for  two  hours 
the  sky  was  inflamed  by  these  meteors,  ao 
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that  it  was  easy  to  read  or  distingaish  ob- 
jects. 

Arago  remarks  that  falls  of  aerolites, 
appearances  of  bolides,  and  sporadic  shoot^ 
ing-stars  are  much  more  numerous  from 
July  to  December,  than  from  January*  to 
June.  ^^  The  earth,"  says  this  philosopher, 
**  meets  with  a  much  greater  number  of 
cosmical  meteors  in  proceeding  from  its 
aphelion  to  its  perihelion,  than  when  mov- 
ing from  the  perihelion  to  the  aphelion." 

Concerning  the  origin  of  shooting-stars 
M.  Quetelet  remarks  that  opinions  have 
varied  most  among  those  wno  have  de- 
voted most  attention  to  them.  They  have 
alternately  ascribed  to  these  meteors  a 
cosmic  or  an  atmospheric  origin,  and  the 
cause  of  the  hesitation  appears  to  be  ^^  in- 
sufficient and  ^Ise  notions  of  the  consti- 
tution and  height  of  our  atmosphere." 
Moreover,  **  they  have  not  on  any  single 
occasion  been  able  to  see  or  touch  the 
substance  of  a  shootinff-star."  Up  to  the 
present  time  M.  Quetelet  says  it  has  been 
admitted  without  contradiction  that  our 
atmosphere  is  of  uniform  composition 
from  the  earth's  surface  to  its  greatest 
height,  estimated  at  sixteen  or  twenty 
leagues,  and  its  movement  has  been  sup- 

S>sed  coincident  with  that  of  the  globe, 
ut,  he  asks,  are  these  assumptions  true  ? 
••  If,"  he  proceeds  to  observe,  **  the  action 
of  other  bodies  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
earth  was  nily  the  atmosphere,  under  the 
sole  influence  of  its  wmgnt,  would  remain 
adherent  to  the  globe,  and  uniformly  par- 
take of  its  movements  as  we  suppose. 
But  during  the  day  the  air  is  unequally 
heated  throughout  its  height,  and  particu- 
hirly  near  the  earth,  where  it  is  dilated 
by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  by 
those  reflected  from  the  soil.  This  double 
heating  is  the  more  felt  in  proportion  as 
the  layer  which  it  aflects  is  denser  than 
tiiose  which  are  above  it."  Then,  as  ex- 
plained in  our  last  number  in  the  article 
on  Atmospheric  Mkctricttt/y  the  atmos- 
phere is  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
one  uppermost  Habk^  and  the  other  lower 
and  instabie.  The  height  of  the  latter 
will  vary  according  to  we  season,  and  the 
amount  of  heat  acting  upon  it.  In  the 
lower  or  instable  re^on,  rain  is  prepared 
and  storms  burst  forth  ;  while  in  the 
higher  and  calmer  region,  M.  Quetelet 
considers  that  the  phencHuena  of  auroras, 
shooting-stars,  and  the  ^  great  magnetic 
ahaoges  which  manifest  themselves  by 
diiumal  and  monthly  variations  of  the 


needle  occur."  The  elements  of  this 
higher  medium,  destitute  of  moisture,  are 
not  '*  essentially "  the  same  as  those  of 
the  instable  atmosphere,  which,  beinir 
constantly  moved,  is  nearly  identic^  in  aU 
its  parts.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
height  of  the  boundary  which  separated 
the  two  portions,  but  an  approximation 
may  be  made  by  noticing  cirrous  clouds, 
which  often  stop  at  the  l^se  of  the  stable 
division,  and  which  seems  to  be  at  least 
twice  as  high  in  summer  as  in  winter. 
Similar  indications,  as  explained  in  t^e 
article  just  alluded  to,  are  given  by  eleo* 
trical  actions,  which  show  that  in  winter 
the  stable  atmosphere,  which  from  itsdry^* 
ness  is  a  bad  conductor,  approaches  near* 
er  to  the  earth. 

The  stoble  part  of  the  atmosphere 
differs,  according  to  M.  Quetelet,  very 
widely  from  the  ideas  generally  formed 
of  it.  Its  height  is  three  times  what  is 
supposed,  and  its  composition  may  differ 
fh>m  that  which  is  assumed.  The  best 
mode  of  studying  it  he  considers  to  be  by 
noticing  its  effects  upon  bodies  passing 
through  it  like  shooting  -  stars.  Thestf 
bodies  become  visible  at  elevations  wluch 
may  be  estimated  at  fifty  or  sixty  leagues ; 
as  they  come  nearer  to  the  earth,  theif 
luster  increases,  and  they  disappear  com* 
pletely  as  they  approach  the  regions  from 
whence  we  observe  them«  ^^as  if  they  no 
longer  found  the  elements  necessary  for 
them — ^as  if  they  had  passed  into  a  medi- 
um which  precluded  their  conservation." 
The  instable  atmosphere  has  its  element* 
constantly  mixed  by  motion  and  other 
causes,  the  stable  atmosphere  may  permit 
them  to  separate  accordmg  to  their  grav« 
ity.  We  may  also  ask  whether  the  dioiv 
nal  movement  of  the  earth  exactly  corre* 
spends  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
ir  the  times  of  their  revolutions  are  equaL 
This  may  be  doubted,  especially  if  wa 
consider  that  the  upper  portion,  which 
ought  to  have  this  movement,  presses  on 
the  lower  portion,  which  is  oontinually 
agitated  in  an  opposite  direction.  **  Their 
movements  of  rotation  ought  naturally  to 
differ,  as  in  the  planet  Saturn  the  two 
portions  of  the  ring  have  a  rotary  motion 
separate  from  each  other,  and  from  that 
of  tiie  planet.  The  rotation  of  our  upper 
atmosphere  differs  in  like  manner,  aeoord- 
ing  to  our  view,  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  globe,  and  thus  affi^rds  a  suffident  ex« 
planation  of  the  displacement  of  the  mag* 
netic  poles,  and  of  other  phenottien  tbi$ 
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would  be  difficult  to  account  for  in  any 
other  way."  * 

'^  If  the  atmosphere  is  regarded  as  de- 
scribed, it  is  not  surprising  that  shooting- 
stars  would  traverse  its  upper  regions,  and 
be  extinguished  as  they  reach  the  lower 
portions  in  which  we  live.  We  also  can 
imagine  that  auroras  would  generally  ar- 
range themselves  along  the  boundary 
which  separates  the  stable  from  the  in- 
stable atmosphere,  which  is  also  the  limit 
in  which  direction  are  found  the  magnetic 
forces  that  agitate  our  globe.  These 
phenomena,  which  occur  at  moderate  alti- 
tudes, may,  by  the  same  causes,  be  made 
to  operate  all  over  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, and  exhibit  themselves  with  nearly 
equal  intensity  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia  and  of  America." 

M.  Quetelet  observes  that  shooting-stars 
are  so  common  that  no  attentive  observer 
will  wait  an  hour  without  seeing  one,  al- 
though the  latter  half  of  both  year  and 
night  are  most  prolific,  and  North  Ameri- 
ca usually  exhibits  more  than  are  seen  in 
the  "  climates  of  Europe  or  Asia."  These 
fiicts  have  not,  he  considers,  been  studied 
with  the  attention  they  deserve,  although 
they  seem  likely  to  lead  to  the  knowledge 
whether  shooting-stars  are  produced  m 
our  atmosphere  or  enter  it  from  without. 


*  **  We  hare  seen,"  says  M.  Quetelet  in  a  note, 
**  that  with  ufl  the  magnetic  declination  will  pass 
from  a  maximum  to  0  in  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fire  yean,  which  gives  a  mean  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  as  the  interral  between  the 
maximum  and  the  minimum  instant,  or  five  hun- 
dred years  as  the  period  of  the  decUnation's 
needle's  return  to  the  same  magnetic  position.  We 
suppose  in  this  calcuktion  a  regular  moTcment  of 
tile  needle,  which  does  not  vary  in  the  course  of 
centuries  Does  this  movement  take  place  because 
the  magnetic  pole  ia  effectively  above  the  earthy  or 
does  It  arise  from  the  influence  exerted  upon  the 
atmosphere  in  general  by  a  magnetic  pole  placed  in 
the  interior  of  our  globe,  and  having  a  proper  mo- 
tion ?    Thla  last  hypothens  appears  the  most  prob- 


The  great  outburst  in  August  is  followed 
by  a  striking  diminution  in  September.  In 
October  there  is  a  rise  in  the  curve,  which 
reaches  its  extreme  winter  range  in  No- 
vember. In  April,  the  curve  reaches  its 
spring  elevation,  which  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  winter.  In  June  the  low- 
est period  is  reached,  and  with  recurring 
August  the  shooting-star  power  once  more 
culminates. 

M.  Quetelet  noticing  that  shooting-stars 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  upper  and 
stable  portion  of  our  atmosphere,  asks 
whether  we  are  to  ascribe  to  them  some 
peculiarity  which  keeps  them  away  from 
the  earth,  or  to  regard  them  simpler  as  in- 
stances of  ignition,  the  light  of  which  can 
be  seen  from  certain  elevations,  and  be- 
comes extinguished  as  the  bodies  approach 
our  denser  and  perhaps  different  atmos* 

Ehere.    Shooting-stars  must,  he  considersi 
e  regarded  as  of  a  different  nature  from 
aerolites,  bolides,  and  falls  of  dust. 

Aerolites  he  considers  as  strangers  to 
om*  globe,  and,  unlike  shooting-stars  which 
have  never  been  touched,  have  frequently 
undergone  chemical  investigation,  and 
present  a  tolerably  uniform  composition. 
Aerolites  and  bolides  are  very  rare,  as 
compared  with  shooting-stars. 

Bolides  are  described  by  Arago  as 
^^  globes  of  fire  which  appear  suddenly, 
and  vanish  forthwith,  after  spreading 
around  them  a  brilliant  light,  which  lasts 
for  some  seconds.  Their  form  is  circular, 
and  they  exhibit  an  appreciable  diameter. 
They  illuminate  the  horizon  with  a  light 
usuiuly  rather  weaker  than  that  of  the 
moon.  They  often  leave  a  train  behind, 
them  visible  for  longer  or  shorter  time. 
Sometimes  they  burst  into  pieces,  which 
continue  their  course,  and  are  soon  extin- 
guished, and  their  fragments  form  the 
aerolites  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth." 
Dust-showers  of  materials  similar  to  aero- 
lites are  much  more  rare,  and  appear  to 
be  of  similar  origin. 


^«> 


A  High  Stasdabs. — An  educated  man  ought  to 
know  three  things :  First,  where  he  is — ^that  is  to 
iaj,  what  sort  of  a  worid  he  has  got  into ;  how  large 
it  is ;  what  kind  of  creatures  live  In  it,  and  how ; 
what  it  is  made  of^  and  what  may  be  made  of  it 
Secondly,  where  he  ia  going-^that  is  to  aay,  what 
cliances  or  reports  there  are  of  any  other  world  be- 
tides this;  what  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  that 
other  world.  Thirdly,  what  he  had  best  do  under 
tiMflo  qffinmBtances^"4hat  is  to  say,  what  kind  of  fto- 


ulties  he  possesses;  what  are  the  present  state  and 
wants  of  mankind ;  what  is  his  place  in  iA>ciety ; 
and  what  are  the  readiest  means  in  his  power  of  at- 
taining hspplnesB  and  dlifhsing  it.  The  man  who 
knows  these  thin^  and  who  baa  his  will  so  sub- 
dued in  the  leammg  of  them,  that  he  is  ready  to 
do  what  he  knows  he  ought,  is  an  educaJUd  man ; 
and  the  man  who  knows  them  not  U  unaducaUd^ 
though  he  oould  talk  all  the  tongues  of  BaboL— 
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From    Ohambert'i    Journal. 


THE      DECAY      OF      CONVERSATION. 


There  are  Bufficient  reasons  for  con- 
clading  that  the  ancient  art  of  talking  is 
falling  into  decaj.  It  is,  we  believe,  an 
ascertainable  fact,  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  population,  the  aggregate 
bulk  of  conversation  is  lessening.  People 
nowadays  have  something  else  to  do  but 
talk  ;  not  only  do  they  live  in  such  a  hurry 
that  there  is  only  leisure  for  just  com- 
paring ideas  as  to  the  weather,  but  they 
have  each  and  all  a  gross  quantity  of  read- 
ing to  do,  which  puts  talking  out  of  the 
question.  If  persons  remain  at  home  they 
read ;  if  they  journey  by  the  rail,  they 
read  ;  if  they  go  to  the  sea-i^ide,  they  read ; 
we  have  met  misguided  individuals  out  in 
the  open  fields  with  books  in  hand  ;  young 
folks  have  been  seen  stretched  underneath 
trees,  and  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  por- 
ing over  the  opened  page ;  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  in  the  desert,  far  within  forests 
—every  where  men  now  pull  printed  sheets 
from  their  pockets,  and  as  the  earliest, 
latest,  highest  occupation  of  this  life,  they 
read. 

What  did  people,  before  books  were 
multiplied  to  this  frightfnl  extent,  do  with 
all  the  time  now  filled  up  in  this  manner  ? 
Did  they,  in  palace,  castle,  and  hut,  sit 
with  eyes  cast  down  in  solitary,  silent 
meditation?  Principally,  we  make  an- 
swer, they  talked.  The  fact  is  incontest- 
ably  true,  that  modern  men  and  women 
are  reading  themselves  into  a  compara- 
tively silent  race.  Reading  is  the  great 
delusion  of  the  present  time ;  it  has  become 
a  sort  of  lay  piety,  according  to  which  the 
perusal  of  volumes  reckons  as  good  works ; 
It  is,  in  a  word,  the  superstition  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Monastic  institutions, 
both  male  and  female,  might  well  be  creat- 
ed for  its  more  undisturbed  pursuit ;  let 
there  be  Brethren  of  the  Diurnal  Journal, 
and  White  Sisterhoods  of  the  Novelline 
Orders.  It  is  high  time  that  it  should  be 
announced  that  Reading  is  not  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  of  this  mundane  existence. 
Whv,  in  the  very  act,  reading  is  unsocial. 
Look  at  the  person  so  engaged.    He  re* 


tires  from  his  fellows  into  a  comer,  or 
makes  for  a  distant  window ;  and  there, 
either  head  propped  up  on  hands,  or  else 
half  recumbent,  is  altogether  withdrawn 
from  sociality.  It  is  an  incipient  kind  of 
later  barbarism,  and  having  discovered  its 
imminence,  we  hereby  proclaim  it. 

Conversation  means  a  commerce  of  the 
eye  and  lip,  as  well  as  an  interchange  of 
ideas.  Talk  is  the  fence  of  the  wits ;  it  is 
the  chivalry  of  intellect — there  is  thrust 
and  parry,  nimble  brain-shiftings,  quick 
movements  of  the  fancy,  retreats  upon  the 
memory,  strategic  advances  of  the  argu- 
ment. Are  not  conversations  combats  of 
that  which  is  inunortal  in  us,  and  why, 
when  successfully  carried  on,  might  they 
not,  excepting  for  mere  weariness  of  body, 
be  prolonged  perpetually?  People  nowa* 
days  laugh  at  the  fine  disputations  of  the 
subtle  dialecticians  upon  such  a  topic  as^* 
How  many  thousand  angels  could  dance 
upon  the  point  of  a  needle  ?  Yet  that 
was  a  splendid  instance  of  the  possibilities 
of  argumentation.  It  is  a  mistaken  notioa 
which  says  it  is  possible  to  tie  the  humaa 
intellect  into  a  Knot,  and  for  ever  after 
call  it  by  the  name  of  a  doctrine.  Con- 
troversies, properly  handled,  ought  never 
to  be  concluded.  If  two  clever  dispu- 
tants could  so  marshal  reasons  as  that  one 
should  pin  the  other  into  a  verbal  corner, 
from  out  of  which  there  was  not  a  word 
more  to  be  said,  talk  would  be  endanger- 
ed, silence  would  be  impending.  Forbid 
it,  all  ye  powers  of  utterance  1  It  is  re- 
quisite, as  making  provision  for  the  carry* 
ing  on  of  social  life,  that  one  compliment 
should  always  admit  of  another — if  the 
second  person  is  subtle  enough  to  appre- 
ciate its  drift — that  any  retort,  however 
severe,  gives  an  opening  for  another — ^and 
that  no  possible  argument  should  quite 
seal  up  a  dispute.  The  writer  of  this  pa- 
per confesses  that,  in  his  unripe,  younger 
days,  he  was  oft;en  puzzled  to  conceive 
why  the  interminable  theological,  meta* 
physical,  and  other  controversies  of  the 
sobolastio  disputantSi  were  permitted  to 
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form  part  of  the  mundane  scheme.  Snch 
matters  as  they  generally  discussed  did 
not  then  appear  to  him  to  have  any  direct, 
practical  bearing  upon  human  life  in  this 
sphere.  O  the  ibolishness  of  youth  ]  He 
is  happy  to  state  that  he  has  long  since 
grown  wiser ;  he  now  sees  that  those  an- 
cient controversies,  as  well  as  the  modem 
disputes  happily  at  present  raging,  were 
permitted,  and  indeed  it  maybe,  were  de- 
signed to  furnish  men  with  talk — to  keep 
the  world's  tongue  wagging.  Long,  long 
may  they  survive !  Is  it  not  a  splendid 
spectacle — if  the  spectator  be  not  a  client, 
which,  of  course,  disturbs  his  impartial- 
ity, and  prevents  his  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  scene — to  attend  the  law-courts,  and 
there  witness  the  advocacy  of  trained 
talkers  ?  It  is  calculated  to  enlarge  the 
human  intellect,  and  purify  mortal  charity, 
to  see  how  much  is  possible  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  any  matter.  One  is  tempt- 
ed, on  such  occasions,  in  view  of  the  sub- 
lime mystification  of  the  juries,  to  advise 
that  verdicts  should  only  be  considered 
momentary  adjournments  of  the  inquiry, 
founded  only  on  the  accident  of  the  last 
speech  or  the  latest  deposition,  the  ad- 
journments to  be  carried  on  through  in- 
terminable appeals.  To  suppose  that  truth, 
either  as  to  facts  or  in  opinion,  is  so  abso* 
lute  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  stage 
where  talking  on  one  or  the  other  side 
must  cease,  is  most  alarming.  Our  whole 
social  system  is  endangered  by  such  a  sup- 
position, for  talk  is  at  an  end.  Of  course, 
these  latter  observations  apply  to  disputes 
carried  on  by  writing  or  printing,  as  well 
as  by  talk  ;  but  how  immensely  more  at- 
tractive is  oral  disputation  than  the  other ! 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage, that  while  book-arguments  have 
sometimes  been  ended,  debates  carried  on 
by  the  lips  scarcely  or  never  are. 

Reading,  however,  implies  writing  on 
the  part  of  some  one,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  that  dan- 
gerous art.  If  reading  is  unsocial,  and 
threatens  a  new  barbarism,  w^hat  is  to  be 
said  of  writing  ?  The  very  posture  is  ig- 
noble :  look  at  the  man  crooked  up,  his 
limbs  all  twisted,  at  desk  or  table ;  it  is  an 
unmanly  attitude;  while  the  process  is 
calculated  to  warp  the  intellect,  even  if 
not  to  corrupt  the  heart.  Is  it  rashly  ask- 
ed how  ?  We  answer  that  a  man  when 
writing  is  removed  from  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  eye  and  lip  of  his  fellow, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  lies  edge  them-, 


selves  into  print  which  conld  never  be 
spoken.  Excepting  as  jottings  to  assist  a 
defective  memory,  or  as  an  arithmetic  of 
logic  for  extracting  remote  conclusions, 
writing,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  cowardly. 
A  man  so  engaged  has  it  all  his  own  way, 
he  is  opposed  only  to  himself.  But  a 
cumulative  evil  is  springing  up  from  the 
excess  of  writing  and  printing  in  modern 
times,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  indicate — 
speech  is  becoming  wofuUy  enervated.  A 
distinction  has  already  long  been  made  be- 
twixt our  language  written  and  spoken. 
Discussing  this  alarming  prospect  with  an 
intelligent  friend,  and  casting  about  for  a 
remedy,  he  suggested  that  it  would  be 
some  abatement  of  the  evil — since  we 
could  not  hope  to  remove  it  wholly — if 
printed  matter,  and  especially,  as  he  well 
urged,  newspapers,  were  issued  in  a  lan- 
guage other  than  the  native.  It  was  rec- 
ommended that  the  Hebrew  should  be 
chosen,  on  account  of  there  being  a  fine 
uncertain  latitude  for  the  vowel  points, 
which  would  be  likely  to  deter  the  com- 
monalty. Is  not  this  huge  disparity  be- 
tween our  language  written  and  spoken 
sufficiently  apparent  to  strike  any  one? 
Words  and  phrases  which  constantly  ap- 
pear in  books,  no  sane  man  introduces  in- 
to conversation,  and  endless  instances  of 
phraseology  occur  in  talk  that  never  are 

fiven  in  print.  In  the  long  run,  however, 
y  virtue  of  the  superiority  of  stolid  per- 
sistence fools  have  over  sane  men,  the 
books  will  beat  the  tongues ;  and,  indeed, 
already,  as  we  have  stated,  conversation 
is  becoming  emasculated.  The  friend 
whom  we  have  already  quoted  ably  ar- 
gues, that,  if  you  wish  to  hear  a  real  dia- 
logue, you  must  go  to  the  lower  classes, 
among  whom  books  have  the  least  spread. 
He  informs  us  that  the  faculty  of  speech, 
which  has  partially  perished  in  our  salons 
and  drawing-rooms,  fortunately  still  sur- 
vives in  pot-houses,  and  notably  among 
tap-room  companies.  Preference  is,  how- 
ever, given  by  him  to  a  group  of  navvies 
at  a  new  railway  cutting ;  though,  he  says, 
a  fragment  or  two  of  the  native  tongue 
can  occasionally  be  caught  up  in  a  third- 
class  railway -carriage  on  market-days. 
These,  it  would  seem,  are  now  the  only 
chances  lefl  of  hearing  the  English  lan- 
guage spoken  with  fluency  and  vigor,  fiiU 
expression  being  given  to  the  natural  feel- 
ings. Parliament  is  often  instanced  as 
being  an  institution  for  talk.  What  passes 
there,  however,  excepting   on   the  few 
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happy  occasionfi  wben  a  mmiflter  is  bait- 
ed, or  the  house  becomes  impatient,  and 
introduces  imitations  of  rustic  cries,  is 
not  conversation — ^it  is  rather  that  worst 
of  worsts  in  this  matter,  beyond  which 
the  imagination  refuses  to  advance — sprint- 
ed matter  spoken :  the  speeches  made  are 
designed  to  be  reported,  and  a  newspaper 
fate,  even  in  the  moment  of  delivery, 
weighs  heavily  upon  them.  We,  how- 
ever, as  the  ultimate  resource  in  the  im- 
pending dreariness  of  universal  silence, 
would  clmg  earnestly  even  to  parliament; 
the  lips  at  least  are  put  in  motion,  and  the 
forms  of  talk  are  observed,  if  the  genuine 
spirit  be  no  longer  there. 

If  the  warning  of  the  present  writer  as 
to  the  insidious  decay  now  creeping  over 
conversation  alarm  the  public,  he  will  be 
contented.  He  is  conscious  of  not  having 
exhausted  the  topic,  and  especially  in  its 
relation  to  woman ;  but  that  part  of  the 
subject  may  be  separately  attended  to 
hereafter  in  a  quarto  volume.    There  are 


reasons  for  feariiM^  tbat  the  sex  is  itself 
losing  volubility,  for  they  are  more  and 
more  addicting  themselves  to  reading. 
But  of  this  separately.  It  has  just 
alarmingly  occurred  to  us,  that  our  ob- 
jections against  writing  have  themselves 
been  written,  and  that  in  issuing  them 
in  type,  a  request  is  implied  that  peo- 
ple should  read.  But  that  the  writer  is 
naturally  a  silent  person,  he  would  have 
something  to  say  in  explanation  upon 
these  points.  Shaking,  however,  such 
trivial  paradoxes  from  him,  he  again  avows 
his  admiration  for  talk ;  it  is  the  final  end 
of  life — every  thing  has  reference  to  it; 
people  perform  great  achievements  simply 
to  set  others  talking,  for  talk  of  you  is 
fame  granted ;  it  is  the  last  thing  always 
remaining  to  be  done:  after  the  battle 
is  won,  afler  the  city  is  built,  when  the 
statue  and  the  painting  are  finished^  you 
have  still  one  unending  duty  to  dischai^ge 
—to  talk. 


?rom   the   London   IntoUoetvnl   ObterTor. 
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On  THE  Psychological  Differences 
WHICH  Exist  among  the  Typical  Races 
OF  Man,  by  Robert  Dunn. — The  author 
maintained  that  genus  homo  was  distinct- 
ly defined,  on  the  ground  that  in  man's 
moral  and  religious  attributes  the  inferior 
animals  do  not  participate,  and  it  was 
this  that  constituted  tne  difierence  be- 
tween him  and  them.  The  barrier  was 
thus,  he  considered,  impassable  between 
man  and  the  chimpanzee  and*  gorilla ; 
and  that  wherever  man  with  his  erect 
attitude  and  with  his  articulate  voice  is 
found,  his  claims  to  our  common  human- 
ity must  be  immediately  acknowledged, 
however  debased  the  type  may  be.  Uis 
conviction  was  that  there  was  proof  of  a 
general  unity  exhibited  in  all  the  races 
of  the  great  family  of  man,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  all  endowed  with  the  same  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  mental  activities, 
however  much  they  may  vary  in  degree. 
It  had,  he  thought,  been  fairly  argued 


that  all  the  races  of  the  human  &miljr 
form  but  one  species,  from  the  nhysiolo^i- 
cal  fact  that  tney  are  all  capable  of  fnut- 
ful  union.  Believing  the  brain  to  be  the 
material  organ  of  l£e  mind,  the  author 
considered  the  study  of  the  cerebral  or* 
ganization  and  development  in  the  various 
typical  races  as  one  of  the  most  efiTeotual 
means  of  better  understanding  and  eluci- 
dating the  psychological  differences  which 
characterize  them.  This  subject,  how* 
ever,  was  one  that  yet  required  to  be 
worked  out;  and  ethnic  psychology  was 
still  a  desideratum.  The  author  Vien  re- 
viewed what  had  been  done  by  anatomists 
and  ethnologists,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
lower  savage  races,  such  as  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  made  progress  in  the  early  part 
of  their  education,  and  were  so  far  as  apt 
and  quick  as  the  children  of  dvilized  Sfu* 
ropeans ;  but  at  this  point  they  stopped, 
and  seemed  incapable  of  acquiring  the 
higher   brandies    of   knowledge.     The 
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Sandwich  Islanders  have  excellent  memo- 
ries, and  learn  by  rote  with  wonderfiil  ra- 
Eidity,  but  will  not  exercise  the  thinking 
ioulties ;  they  receive  simple  ideas,  but 
not  complex  ones.  In  like  manner  it  was 
found  practically  that  negro  children  could 
not  be  educated  with  white  children.  In 
all  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  the  minor 
ones  continually  occurring  among  our- 
selves, of  inability  to  understand  subjects 
and  reasonings  of  a  certai^  order,  the  true 
explanation  is  that  the  cognate  faculties 
have  not  reached  a  complexity  equal  to 
the  complexity  of  the  relations  to  oe  per- 
ceived ;  as  moreover  it  is  not  only  so  with 
purely  intellectual  cognitions,  but  it  is  the 
same  with  moral  cognitions.  In  the  Aus-( 
tralian  language  there  are  no  words  an- 
swering to  justice,  sin,  guilt.  Among 
many  of  the  lower  races  of  man,  acts  of 
generosity  or  mercy  are  utterly  incompre- 


hensible ;  that  18  to  say,  the  most  complex 
relations  of  human  action  in  its  social  bear* 
ings  are  not  cognizable.  This  the  author 
thought  was  in  accordance  with  what  d 
priori  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
resulted  ^om  organic  differences  in  the 
instruments  of  the  higher  [psychical  activi- 
ties—or, in  other  words,  in  the  nervous 
apparatus  of  perceptive  and  intellectual 
consciousness.  The  leading  characters  of 
the  various  races  of  mankind  were  simply 
representatives  of  particular  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  highest  Caucasian 
type.  The  negro  exhibits  permanently 
the  imperfect  brow,  projecting  lower  jaw, 
and  slender  bent  limbs  of  a  Caucasian 
child  some  considerable  time  before  the 
period  of  its  birth.  The  aboriginal  Ameri- 
can represents  the  same  mUd  nearer 
birth ;  the  Mongolian  the  same  child  new- 
ly bom. 


From   t1i«   British   Quartarlj. 
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It  is  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
revolution  by  which  the  press  has  become 
by  very  far  the  most  potent  of  all  ruling 

Eowers,  that  periodical  criticism  should 
aye  become  the  chief  of  its  ministers.  We 
discuss  constitutions,  not  in  quartos,  but  in 
broadsides.  We  inaugurate  an  almost 
universal  change  in  social  usage  or  politi- 
cal opinion  by  articles  in  a  morning  news- 
paper. Even  on  the  most  intricate  and 
important  Questions  of  theological  science 
ana  biblical  criticism,  we  have  disquisi- 
tions ranging  through  all  degrees  of  flip- 
pancy and  incompetence  to  all  degrees  of 
ability  and  elaboration,  in  journals  that 
are  cried  at  every  street-comer  for  apenny, 
and  are  served  to  the  cabman  with  his 
breakfast  for  nothing.  If  a  ministry  is  to 
be  hurled  from  power,  a  throne  to  be 
.shaken,  a  nation  to  be  libeled,  a  man  to  be 
flayed,  a  book  to  be  damned,  a  cause  to 
be  pleaded,  an  enemy  to  be  stung,  are 
there  not  scribes  whose  name  is  legion, 

Adviee  to  a  Young  Reviewer  ;  with  a  Specimen  of 
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whose  ink  is  abundant^,  and  whose  pens 
are  sharp,  to  sing,  pleaa,  damn,  flay,  Hbel, 
shake,  hurl,  ad  libitum  and  a^  infinitum  f 
What  would  you  have,  then ?  Youpay 
your  money  and.  take  your  choice.  Tiike 
your  choice,  we  say.  For  if  you  do  not 
like  a  paper  which,  though  not  venal,  is 
at  least  corrupt,  you  may  find  even  such. 
There  are  honest  and  raithful  critics  as 
well  as  critics  profligate.  There  are  jour- 
nals in  which  abiUty  is  not  in  extraordi- 
nary contrast  with  integrity,  as  well*  as 
journals  in  which  ability  and  integrity 
seem  to  be  to  each  other  in  inverse  ratio. . 
If  one  batch  of  critics  is  to  be  hired  in  al- 
most any  inn,  court^  square,  street,  lane, 
or  alley  within  a  mile  of  Temple  Bar,  as 
well  as  in  manypleasanter  places,  ready 
for  any  sort  of  hterary  ruffianism,  there 
are  perhaps  almost  as  many  to  be  found 
not  tar  from  them  who  are  gentlemen  not- 
withstanding their  poverty,  who  are  schol- 
ars in  snite  of  pawn-tickets  for  their  books, 
and  wno  are  men  of  honor  and  virtue 
through  all  temptation  to  take  better  pay 
for  dirtier,  work. 
80 
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Because,  however,  onr  periodical  criti- 
cism is  not  altogether  what  the  periodical 
critics  choose  to  make  it,  we  think  it  very 
advisable  to  call  attention  to  the  subject. 
It  is  one  of  at  least  as  great  importance 
as  most  of  those  now  occupying  the  public 
attention,  and  not  a  whit  the  less  so  be- 
cause it  80  very  generally  escapes  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  I^or,  much  more 
nearly  than  we  often  think,  it  concerns 
both  the  convictions  which  govern  our 
conduct  and  the  moral  integrity  which  it 
most  behooves  us  to  keep  pure.  It  con- 
tributes no  mean  quota  to  the  making  of 
life  itself,  developing  in  it  the  germs  of  all 
that  is  noblest  and  best,  or  fostering  its 
meanness,  hiding  its  poverty,  and  creating^ 
a  complacency  in  that  lack  of  knowledge 
which  has  more  than  once  caused  a  people 
to  perish.  Surely,  then,  we  can  not  do 
much  amiss  in  challenging  attention  to  the 
matter.  If  the  briefest  consideration  will 
convince  us  of  the  immense  influence  of 
such  criticism,  almost  as  little  will  be  need- 
ful to  show  how  that  influence  is  frequent- 
ly abused.  The  practical  effects  of  such 
iibuse  we  hope  in  some  small  measure  to 
counteract  by  a  mere  exhibition  of  its  fa- 
cility and  of  some  portion  of  its  arts. 
Find  out  the  modua  operandi  of  an  enemy, 
and  you  may,  in  most  cases,  do  a  ffood 
deal  towards  preventing  his  devices  from 
becoming  an  (^pu8  operatum.  Two  things 
we  have  to  premise.  First:  that  while 
we  insist  on  the  exceeding  objectionable- 
ness  of  much  of  our  current  periodical 
criticism,  we  readily  acknowledge  a  belief 
that  the  press  was  never  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  it  is  now.  If  we  have  more 
of  evil,  we  have  also  more  of  good,  and 
this  not  only  as  to  the  total  and  gross  is- 
sues of  the  press,  but  as  to  the  proportions 
which  the  two  parts  bear  to  eacn  other. 
The  improvement  has  been  gi'eat,  though 
gi^ater  and  more  radical  improvements 
still  wait  to  be  cavried  out.  oecond :  let 
no  man  expect  such  a  condition  of  journal- 
ism as  shall  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
It  were  foUy  to  suppose  it  would  ever  be 
attained.  We  have  heard  it  questioned, 
indeed,  whether  there  is  a  single  periodical 
in  the  country,  from  the  quarterlies  down 
to  the  dailies,  which,  on  cdl  subjects  it 
discusses,  displays  in  any  full  measure  the 
prime  qualifications  of  candor  and  ability. 
And  ladpng  by  a  ver^  high  standard, 
probably  the  doubt  was  just.  Where  we 
are  moat  anxious  to  do  well,  we  sometimes 
fail  tbroogh  lack  of  power  to  do  other  tJhan 


in ;  and  where  we  would  willingly  sacri- 
fice all  else  in  order  to  be  just,  we  are 
sometimes  thwarted  in  our  aim  by  a  par- 
tiality which  is  inseparable  from  con* 
viction,  or  by  affections  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  rid.  But  not  only  if  we 
take  a  standard  so  high  that  it  would  be 
vain  and  useless  to  try  and  reach  it^  but 
with  a  standard  that  might  very  justiv  be 
set  before  us  and  striven  towards,  there 
are  to  be  found  almost  all  degrees  of  ap- 
proximation and  departure.  And  what 
we  hope  for,  and  have  a  right  to  demand, 
is  not  any  fancied  perfection  on  the  part 
of  the  periodical  press,  but  such  endea- 
vor and  resolve  to  be  at  once  and  in  all 
cases  just,  as  shall  exculpate  the  judge 
even  when  his  judgment  is  erroneous,  and 
shall  give  weignt  to  his  decisions  by  show- 
mg  that  he  hears  both  sides  alike. 

These  things  premised,  the  kind  of  criti- 
cism we  would  expose  and  protest  against 
is  that  which  is  either  willrally  unfair  and 
dishonest,  or  which  does  injustice  through 
an  ignorance  and  incompetence  for  which 
the  critic  is  without  excuse.  Which  of 
them  is  the  more  mischievous  it  might  be 
difScult  to  decide;  for  ignorance  is  almost 
as  notable  a  source  of  power  as  knowledfi^e 
is.  That  an  utter  misconception  is  dis- 
graceful to  the  man  who  has  formed  it,  in 
no  way  prevents  him  from  holding  it  in 
good  raith,  or  publishing  it  to  others,  and 
IS  certainly  no  obstacle  to  the  confident 
eloquence  either  of  vituperation  or  of  eu- 
logy which  he  will  lavish  on  the  man  or 
the  idea,  the  facts  or  the  measure,  he  has 
so  grossly  misconstrued.  Indeed,  in  every 
case  of  this  kind  the  sincerity  of  the  critic 
but  a^i^ravates  his  offense  by  increasing 
his  ability  to  do  wrong.  Ko  voluntary 
indignation  can  rival  that  which  is  involun- 
tary. It  is  simply  a  case  of  fighting  in  the 
dark.  We  assail  friends  and  allies  with 
all  the  more  vigor  because,  mistaking 
them  for  foes,  our  blows  have  the  immense 
additional  force  derived  from  an  outra^d 
sense  of  justice,  and  from  the  conviction 
that  we  are  fighting  for  whatever  is  beat 
worth  fichting  for.  Had  we  waited  for 
more  lignt,  or,  possibly,  had  we  only 
made  g^>d  use  of  the  little  we  possessed, 
we  might  have  been  saved  from  so  misei^ 
able  a  delusion,  and  from  effecting  results 
we  would  have  done  all  in  our  power  to 
prevent.  Ignorance  and  blindness  acooin- 
plish  in  some  cases  the  work  of  hostility 
and  malice. 

But  lamentable  ito  are  the  criticisms  of 
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ignorance  and  incompetence,  tboae  of  an- 
principled  talent  are  yet  more  worthy  of 
reprobation.  It  is  the  authors  of  these 
who,  above  all  other  men,  are  traitors  to 
the  common  weal.  They  are  not  perhaps 
directly  paid  to  do  wrong,  or  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  cause  or  rea- 
son, but  they  find  a  highly  spiced  pleas- 
ure in  so  doing,  and  not  a  little  profit. 
"Newspaper  editing,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
in  somewnat  too  unqualified  fashion,  but 
in  so  many  words,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
"  is  the  California  of  the  spiritually  oank- 
rupt."  They  who  have  made  it  so  are  the 
accomplished  and  fluent  critics  who  will 
argue  any  brief  with  equal  readiness  pro- 
vided only  the  fees  be  good.  Put  away 
all  conscience,  and  what  sensations  can  be 
more  agreeable  than  those  of  the  man 
who  hires  himself  to  write  sensation  arti- 
cles ?  His  vanity  and  vulgarity  are  grati- 
fied as  he  writes  by  anticipating  the  efifect 
he  is  certain  to  produce.  They  are  grati- 
fied when  he  has  written  by  seeing  his 
fellows  all  wonder,  astonishment,  and 
curiosity.  They  are  gratified  when  the 
astonishment  is  over  and  the  curiosity  has 
been  appeased,  by  his  reminding  himself 
what  an  extremely  clever  person  he  al- 
ways was ;  how  great  was  the  influence 
he  possessed;  how  he  smashed  Jones, 
and  dissected  Smith,  (not  post  mortem^) 
and  beat  poor  Robinson  mto  very  little 
pieces.  The  extent  to  which  writing  of 
this  kind  obtains  is  very  much  greater 
than  is  known  out  of  oirdes  in  which  lit- 
erature as  a  profession  has  no  representa- 
tives. To  men  of  letters  themselves  it  is 
only  much  too  familiar.  They  can  not 
help  it,  indeed,  that  a  profession  which 
ought  to  rank  and  which  probably  one 
day  wiU  rank  with  the  highest  and  most 
sacred,  includes  some  of  the  worst  men 
along  with  some  of  the  best.  There  are 
scoundrels,  liars,  and  truculent  slanderers 
in  the  other  and  recognized  professions ; 
and  it  need  not,  therefore,  be  wondered 
at  that  there  are  the  infamous  and  profli- 
gate among  journalists  and  authors  by 
profession.  The  one  comfort  which  the 
case  admits  of  is  to  be  found  in  consider- 
ing one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
power  of  such  writers.  It  is  the  igno- 
rance of  their  readers.  And  just  in  pro- 
portion as  knowledge  takes  the  place  of 
that  ignorance,  is  their  power  diminished 
and  the  limit  of  their  influence  curtailed. 
Till  we  have  been  taught*  otherwise  by 
observation  and  experience,  we  assume 


that  no  man  tells  willful  lies,  and  that  no 
man  would  wittingly  be  guilty  of  detrac- 
tion. Especially  do  we  put  confidence  ia 
whatever  appears  in  print.  The  newspa- 
per is  regarded  as  an  infallible  authorityi 
both  for  opinions  and  facts.  Of  canards 
we  have  never  heard ;  and  we  should  be 
utterly  scandalized  to  think  of  any  thing 
which  Jiad  pleased  us  as  being  merely 
bien  trouvi.  Alas  for  the  day  that  unde- 
ceives us !  What  a  shock  to  find  that  the 
printer  is  as  fallible  as  the  pope,  to  see  the 
newspaper  convicted  of  ignorance,  an  edi- 
tor charged  with  falsehood  and  incompe- 
tence, our  favorite  magazine  exalting  tliis 
and  defaming  that  with  motives  and  for 
reasons  very  diflerent  from  those  with 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  credit 
it. 

But  we  have  still  much  to  learn.  Long 
after  those  days  of  unsuspecting  childhood 
are  passed,  we  continue  to  be  more  or  less 
imposed  on  by  the  purveyors  of  our  mental 
pahulum.  The  genuine  article,  as  the 
shopkeepers  have  it,  is  not  even  now  dis- 
criminated from  the  genuine  article  adul- 
terated. We  are  in  possession  of  no  satis« 
factory  tests  by  which  to  discern  and  de- 
cide on  the  differences  between  the  two. 
If  we  read  a  review  it  is  an  exceptional 
case  not  to  credit  the  reviewer  with  an 
approach  to  omniscience,  and  the  most 
perfect  integrity.  If  he  happens  to  write 
"knowingly" — the  most  thoroughly  vi- 
cious and  offensive  of  all  styles  known  to  us 
— we  imagine  it  is  only  because  he  is  so 
very  much  better  informed  than  the  author 
from  whom  he  has  borrowed  aU  the  little 
he  displavs,  and  whom  he  affects  all  the 
while  both  to  criticise  and  commend.  If 
he  passes  stem  censure  it  is  not  from  any 
innate  love  of  objurgation  and  abusive 
words,  but  because  he  is  constrained  by  a 
turpitude  it  is  forbidden  him  to  spare. 
Does  he  praise  P  It  is  simply  because  he 
has  discovered  what  is  praiseworthy,  and 
not  in  the  least  because  he  would  oblige 
a  friend  or  propitiate  a  loan.  And  that 
his  work  is  usually  and  for  the  most  part 
like  that  of  a  policeman  who  detects  and 
apprehends,  and  of  the  magistrate  who 
tries  and  hangs,  is  attributable  solely  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  so  much  more  wickedness 
than  virtue  in  the  world.  Had^  you  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  strictly  hon- 
orable and  necessarpr,  though  confessedly 
painful  nature  of  his  functions,  it  would 
be  instantly  dispelled  by  his  reminding 
yoa  that  ^*  the  judge  is  condenmed  when 
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the  guilty  is  acquitted,^'  and  that  even 
the  anthor  of  the  Areopagitica  himself 
has  said  there  are  books  to  be  apprehend- 
ed and  condemned  just  as  there  are  crimi- 
nals of  whom  the  magistrates  take  note. 

A  little  later  we  read  less  to  believe 
than  to  see  on  what  grounds  a  writer 
challenges  our  faith.  We  endeavor  to 
form  our  own  judgment,  without  being 
unduly  biassed  by  another's.  We  will 
consider  not  so  much  the  critic's  verdict 
on  the  case  as  the  case  itself —  stated  by 
him,  as  appears,  with  all  the  fullness  and 
impartiality  of  a  judge  committing  to  the 
protection  of  a  jury  the  interests  of  private 
men  or  public  right.  Alas  for  us,  vir- 
tuous persons  that  we  are,  refusing  to 
accept  the  critic's  judgment  and  resolute 
to  form  our  own !  Why,  it  is  long  odds 
that  we  have  never  been  in  possession  of 
the  critic*s  judgment ;  so  we  are  certainly 
in  little  danger  of  accepting  it.  See  him 
alone  and  a^.  Is  that  truly  and  honestly 
your  deliberate  conclusion  on  the  matter? 
and  he  laughs  us  to  scorn.  We  will  form 
an  independent  opinion  on  the  case.  By 
all  means.  But  first  let  us  see  to  it  that 
we  have  hold  of  the  case.  "Why,  here  it 
is.  What  are  you  about?"  cries  our 
friend,  whose  inner  man  at  least  is  still 
with  verdure  clad.  Nay;  here  precisely, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  it  is  not.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  what  verdant  persons  are  in- 
tended to  suppose  is  the  case ;  but  show 
such  version  of  it  to  any  man  who  can 
compare  it  with  a  certainly  authentic 
copy,  and  you  will  find  that  your  critic  is 
as  little  to  be  trusted  as  the  Liverpool 
Simonides.  Show  your  "portrait"  Ifo  one 
who  knows  the  original,  and  you  may  find 
not  only  that  the  resemblance  is  not  strik- 
ing, but  the  features  are  in  no  way  recog- 
nized. Persist,  however.  Write  under- 
neath   it,    "This   is  M or  N , 

and  exhibits  a  full,  true,  and  particular 
description  of  himself,  of  his  book,  of  his 
opinions,  of  his  character."  Then  may 
an  odd  trait  here  or  there  be  doubtfully 
recalled  and  admitted  to  be  not  wholly 
unlike,  thoueh,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  "por- 
triut "  shall  oe  denied  to  be  any  portrait  at 
all,  or  to  be  even  a  decent  caricature.  Tour 
own  most  mystified  expression  of  face 
will  only  occasion  smiles  at  your  most 
edifying  and  instructive  simplicity.  Well 
for  you  if  you  keep  your  temper  when  you 
discover  a  seeming  conspiracy  between 
men  who,  however  hostile  to  each  other, 
can   apparently  forget   their  enmity  to 


laugh  together  at  yourself,  who  are  at  any 
rate  no  rool.  It  is  even  so.  We  most  of 
us  have  to  go  through  the  process — and  a 
painful  and  humiliating  process  it  is — of 
disenchantment.  And  provided  it  be  not 
too  early  begun,  the  sooner  it  is  complet- 
ed the  better.  Like  sundry  inevitable 
corruptions  of  the  blood,  these  hallucina- 
tions of  the  judgment  are  easiest  worked 
through  in  early  life. 

The  devices  oy  which  most  of  the  mis- 
representations of  the  less  scrupulous  of 
the  critics  are  produced,  are  so  exceeding- 
ly simple,  that  if  they  were  once  considep- 
ed,  even  that  invaluable  person  known  as 
"  the  ordinary  reader "  would  much  lesB 
frequently  allow  himself  to  be  misled* 
The  nice  distinctions,  evading  all  attempt 
at  definition,  by  which  experience  will  dis- 
tinguish between  honest  and  able  and  dis- 
honest and  incompetent  criticisms,  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  being  perceived 
and  felt.  Let  him  know  right  well  that 
his  author  may  perchance  be  a  mere 
special  pleader,  that  he  may  possibly  be 
writing  with  motives  directly  hostile,  or 
that  he  may  have  before  him  no  other 
earthly  object  than  to  earn  a  pecuniary 
acknowledgment,  no  matter  how,  and  the 
reader  will  then  seek  other  things  than 
pretentious  ar^ment  or  vigorous  speech 
to  guide  the  judgment  he  is  wishiul  to 
form.  He  will  need  no  one  to  caution 
him  again,  that  prejudice,  whether  for  or 
aeainst,  may,  with  almost  no  trouble  at 
all,  produce  perversions  at  once  tbe  most 
scandalous  and  the  most  plausible  of  facts 
and  of  truth. 

Suppose,  for  example,  there  is  a  popular 
preacher  to  be  attac&ed.  If  the  cntio  can 
do  it  well,  he  will  amuse  some  portion  of 
the  town,  will  sell  the  paper,  and  add  to 
his  influence  with  some  wretched  editor. 
A  case  of  five-and-thirty  years  since  will 
answer  equally  well  for  illustration  vrith 
any  of  the  prenent  day ;  and  to  avoid  all 
risK  of  personalities  that  mi^ht  ofiend  the 
living,  we  shall  turn  to  Edward  Irving* 
As  yet  he  knows  nothing  of  those  strange 
"manifestations"  which  all  good  men  St- 
plored :  he  is  simply  what  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers has  described  him,  "The  Orator 
for  God."  He  preaches  at  the  Caledonian 
Church  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  can  not 
help  it  that  he  has  become  the  fashiom 
Have  at  him,  then,  O  critic  1  The  higher 
the  quarry,  the  wider  the  fame  if  you  eaa 
wing  a  shaft  that  will  bring  it  to  earth* 
I  How  high  the  quarry  was  in  this  case 
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may  be  judged  from  a  desoription  we 
transcribe  from  Mr.  WUks  :* 

"In  the  first  quarter,  it  is  reccn'ded  that 
the  seat -holders  at  the  Caledonian  Chapel 
had  increased  from  fifty  to  fifteen  hundred. 
A  little  later,  and  the  rank  and  intellect 
of  the  land  were  crowding  there  Sunday 
after  Sunday.  The  occasional  sermons  in 
London  of  Robert  Hall,  or  Dr.  Chalmers,  did 
not  attract  the  crowds  which  now  pressed  to 
Edward  Inring's  weekly  services.  The  Duke 
of  York  repeated  his  visit,  and  carried  vrith  him 
other  members  of  the  royal  family.  Brough- 
am took  Mackintosh,  and  Mackintosh,  by  re- 
peat^g  at  a  dinner-table  a  beautiful  sentence 
he  had  heard  from  Irving  in  prayer,  drew 
Canning.  The  parliamentary  leaders  of  both 
sides,  and  even  the  Tory  Premier  Lord  Liver- 
pool, (much  to  Lord  Eldon's  horror,)  the  judges, 
and  barristers  of  every  degree,  fashionable 
physicians  and  medical  students,  duchesses, 
noted  beauties,  city  madams,  clerics  and  dis- 
senters, with  men  and  women  who  rather  fol- 
lowed the  fashion  than  made  any  pretensions 
to  either  intellect  or  religion,  besieged  the  doors 
and  were  jammed  together  in  the  aisles.  Car- 
riage panels  were  cracked  in  Cross-street  as 
in  Drurylane,  and  the  preacher  was  every 
whit  as  much  the  rage  as  ever  Kemble  or  Kean. 
It  was  found  necessary,  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents,  to  admit  the  seat-holders  by  a  side- 
door,  and  to  limit  the  miscellaneous  attendance 
by  the  issue  of  tickets,  for  which  applica- 
tion was  made  by  letter  during  the  week. 
Even  then,  the  preacher  had  to  make  his  way 
up  the  pulpit-stairs  covered  with  ladies  glad 
to  obtiun  that  rude  accommodation^^'* 

Here  manifestly,  then,  most  sapient  and 
omnipotent  cntic«  is'gnme.that  will  repay 
the  following.  You  have  as  fine  an  oppor- 
tunity as  you  could  wish  for  publishmg  a 
sensation-article.  Every  thing  is  ready,  is 
even  inviting.  Envious  men  will  welcome 
your  detraction  and  second  your  insinua- 
tions ;  bad  men  will  not  be  sorry  if  you 
prove  that  Irving  is  no  better  than  them- 
selves ;  mere  worldly  men  will  have  no 
objection  to  your  playing  pander  to  their 
amusement;  and  unpopular  and  unsuc- 
cessful men  will  draw  comfort  from  your 
reminding  them  that  success  and  popular- 
ity are  at  least  no  test  of  worth.  Of 
course  your  case  is  an  utterly  bad  one  as 
to  its  proper  merits,  but  that  will  not 
much  matter.  You  may  possibly  do  in- 
jury that  nothing  can  atone  for,  may  in- 
flict a  wound  that  only  death  can  heal ; 
but  what  then  ?    True,  you  can  at  best 

*  Edward  Irving :  an  EccUsiasiicai  and  Literary 
Biography,    London.    1855. 


deserve  only  the  contempt  and  disgust  of 
honorable  men,  that,  like  a  viper,  you 
sting  the  heel  of  a  giant,  or  that,  like  the 
foulest  of  Spenser's  beasts,  you  would  cast 
filth  and  slime  that  may  take  years  to  wash 
away,  on  as  noble  ana  devoted  a  worker 
as  our  sorrow-stricken  world  has  had  in 
it.  But  what  of  these  things?  Every 
man  to  his  trade ;  and  yours  is— ^what  ? 

In  the  execution  of  your  purpose,  the 
enthusiasm  of  all  classes  of  the  people  to 
listen  to  Irving  you  may  at  once  set  down 
as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  infatua- 
tions that  ever  seized  npon  a  community 
calling  itself  intelligent.  Inferences  as  to 
the  character  of  the  audience  may  easily 
be  drawn  from  the  facts  that  the  attend- 
ance of  the  police  had  become  indispensa- 
ble, that  the  public  had  to  be  publicly 
warned  against  pickpockets,  and  that 
there  were  brawls  and  broken  panels 
among  the  coachmen  who  drove  their 
mistresses  to  hear  this  vociferating  Scotch- 
man, as  among  the  coachmen  who  picked 
up  and  set  down  at  the  theaters.  That 
members  of  the  peerage  are  sometimes 
found  in  this  man's  conventicle  will  sim- 
plv  be  an  instance  of  the  strength  of  a 
folly  which,  not  content  with  making 
ridiculous  the  common  people,  has  found 
votaries  even  among  the  aristocracy. 
These,  however,  you  will  scarcely  know 
whether  you  should  more  pity  or  blame. 
They  have  declined  the  verb  8*ennuyer 
through  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  and 
now,  at  last,  heaven's  mercy  has  sent 
them  a  new  sensation.  Yet,  no  1  it  is  not 
altogether  so.  They  are  not  like  men  of 
obscure  station,  woo  can  forget  both 
themselves  and  their  duties  without  any 
but  their  immediate  connections  being  the 
worse  for  it:  these  owe  a  duty  to  their 
order  and  their  country,  a  duty  which 
neither  you  nor  they  are  at  liberty  to  for- 
get. As  to  Mr.  Irving  himself,  you  may 
say  that  it  will  scarcely  be  expected  you 
should  waste  either  your  own  time  or  that 
of  your  readers  by  showing  how  meaner 
are  his  abilities,  or  how  carefully  studied 
have  been  the  arts  by  which  his  notoriety 
has  been  gained,  a  notoriety  which  your 
readers  might  be  perfectly  certain  must 
be  very  short-lived,  and  whose  subject 
would  soon  be  as  little  remembered  as  the 
last  successful  clown  at  Ducrow's,  or  the 
last  discarded  fashions  in  dress.  JPopulua 
tmU  decipi^  et  decipitur.  Indeed,  but  for 
a  sense  of  duty  overcoming  an  easily 
understood   reluctance  to   meddle  with 
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such  persons  or  such  topics  at  all,  yon 
woald  infinitely  have  preferred  to  allow 
matters  to  take  their  course.  There  are 
exceptions,  however,  and  this  is  one.  And 
now  that  you  have  warmed  to  your  work 
— though  you  don't  need  tell  the  public 
that — you  proceed  with  less  caution,  and 
discharge  your  unwilling  office  in  terms 
something  like  the  following : 

*^  Things  of  this  sort,  it  has  usually  been 
said,  die  soonest  by  neglect.    We  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  think  so ;  and 
we  certainly  have  not  so  read  the  history 
of  the  church  as  to  be  unaware  that  per- 
secution has  sometimes  kindled  into  life 
both  faiths  and  follies  that  were  previous- 
ly near  death.    Without,  however,  wish- 
ing  to  persecute  Mr.  Irving,  or  to  brand 
him   with  the  indelible  mark  of  public 
scorn,  not  thinking  him,  indeed,  of  half 
sufficient  consequence  for  either  fate,  we 
do  challenge   public  attention  both  for 
himself  and  his  teaching.    He  has  made 
himself  a  nuisance,  he  may  possibly  be- 
come a  pest.,  and  he  must  take  the  pen- 
alty.   We  find  in  his  discourses  senti- 
ments which  all  true  Englishmen  must 
reprobate,  and  doctrines  which  are  not 
more  injurious  than  out  of  place.    Sure- 
ly we  did  not  a  few  years  since  visit  on 
the  Cato-street  conspirators  the  last  pen- 
alties of  their  country's  violated  law  to 
have  sedition  sown  broadcast  in  Hatton 
Garden !    Why  put  us  to  the  enormous 
expense  of  banishing  the  less  important 
coadjutors  of  those  miserable  men,  if  un- 
der the  thin  disguise  of  preaching  on  hu- 
man equality  and  the  common  origin  of 
mankind,  this  politico-Calvinistical  sciolist 
is  to  titter  language  which  he  must  be 
perfectly  aware  will  be  misapplied,  and 
which  must  necessarily  tend  to  reduce  to 
the  dead-level  of  a  democracy  those  distinc- 
tions among  difierent  ranks  which  have 
been  recognized  among  us  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  which  are  essential  to  the 
very  existence  of  society  ?  When  it  comes 
to  this  pass,  it  is  surely  time  to  speak. 
Nay,  even  in  treating  topics  not  radically 
inappropriate  to  this  conventicle,  there  is 
the  greatest  room  for  improvement.    The 
most  solemn  and  mysterious  dogmas  of 
theology  are  obtruded  so  frequently,  and 
in  terras  so  objectionable,  as  must,  if  car- 
ried to  their  obvious  and  logical  conse- 
quences, land  all  who  receive  them  either 
in  the  extravagance  of  presumption  and 
spiritual  pride,  or  in  the  kindrea  extrava- 
gance of  misery  and  despair.    We  hope. 


however,  that  the  town  may  very  soon 
cease  to  be  insulted  with  these  impious  ab- 
surdities. Their  author  might,  probably 
enough,  have  been  respectable  in  the  com- 
parative obscurity  for  which  Providence 
designed  him,  but,  unhappily  for  himself, 
he  has  been  unable  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  prostitute  the  few  talents  he  pos- 
sesses to  a  miserable  hankerine  alter  pass- 
ing fame.  Strange  he  should  not  know 
how  worthless  is  the  bubble  he  pursues, 
yet  whose  pursuit  by  others  he  has  the 
artifice  and  shamelessness  not  seldom  to 
condemn.  Yet  we  do  not  greatly  wonder 
at  it.  Let  no  man  look  for  consistendy  in 
a  person  who  has  taken  such  pains  to  con- 
vince us  that,  in  any  tolerable  fashion,  he 
can  neither  reason  nor  think.  Incapable 
of  lo^o,  blind  to  the  distinctions  by  which 
genuine  eloquence  is  distinguished  from 
genuine  rant,  utterly  devoid  of  taste,  and 
addicted  to  language  which  any  where  but 
in  a  church  would  be  accounted  blasphemy, 
Mr.  Irving  must  soon  have  had  his  day, 
and  will  speedily  be  relegated  to  the  ob- 
livion and  contempt  he  so  richly  deserves." 

Nothing  could  be  much  easier  than  this 
sort  of  calumny  and  abuse.  Such,  too, 
was  the  style  of  criticism  which  came  at 
the  time  from  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
press.  And  it  is  obyious  that,  if  properly 
presented,  it  would  bo  sufficiently  adapted 
to  impose  on  many  readers  who  were  ig- 
norant of  B'ving's  real  qualities  and  char- 
acter. And  it  !s  to  be  remembered  that 
when  such  *' smashers  for  Irving"  were 
written,  Irving,  though  widely  popular, 
was  little  known ;  just  about  as  little  and 
as  much  as  would  give  color  to  the  pre- 
text on  which  the  articles  affected  to  be 
written,  and  would  facilitate  the  reception 
of  the  slanders  they  contained. 

And  this  sort  of  thing  is  done  still,  has 
been  done  to  the  dead,  and  is  done  to  the 
living  as  gratuitously  and  dishonestly  in 
some  instances,  and  as  ignorantly  and 
recklessly  in  others,  as  it  was  done  to  Ed* 
ward  Irving.  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  not  now 
banished  to  obscurity  and  neglect,  it  ia 
simply  because  critics  of  this  class  have 
not  been  able  to  banish  him.  He  haa 
proved  himself  stronger  than  they.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  confessed  by  all  but 
his  personal  opponents  to  belong  to  the 
first  rank  of  financiers  and  of  statesmen, 
it  is  certainly  not  for  want  of  having  been 
scores  of  times  denounced  as  reckless,  in- 
capable, and  sophistical,  to  an  unheard-of 
degree.    If  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  acknowl- 
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edged  king  of  novelists,  it  is  ^for  no  want 
of  its  having  been  long  siDce  demonstrat- 
ed that  he  coald  neither  develop  a  charac- 
ter nor  weave  a  tale.    Keats  is  now  j'egard- 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  English 
poets ;  yet  the  Quarterly  and  Blackwood 
convicted  him,  triumphantly  in  their  own 
opinion,  of  being  little  better  than  a  fool. 
It  Byron  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
have  been  a  man  of  prodigious  mental 
force,  as  well  as  a  poet  of  no  lower  than  the 
second  rank,  heat  least  owes  no  thanks  to 
the- men  who  said  that  he  had  combined 
in  his  verse  the  simplicity  and  insipidity  of 
youth,  together  with  its  want  of  culture 
and  its  rashness.    What  writer  on  Art  is 
worthy,  on  the  whole,  of  being  compared 
with  Kuskin  ?    Yet  we  have  been  assured, 
over  and  over  and  over  again,  that  Art  is 
precisely  the  one  subject  of  which  Mr. 
Ku^ldn  knows  nothing.    To  him,  and  to 
his  direct  and  indirect  mfluence,  the  coun- 
try is  being  indebted  for  a  positive  Art  re- 
generation ;  yet  the  critics  screeched  them- 
selves almost  into  hysteria,  protesting  that 
it  could  come  to  no  good,  that  Pre-Ra- 
phaelitism  was  trash,  and  that  Raskin  was 
mad.     What  woman  has  written  such 
poetry  as  Mrs.  Browning  ?    Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  any  one  more  completelv  and 
purely  a  poet  ?    Yet  her  Aurora  Jjeigh 
lives — ^both  lives  and  sells — because  foul 
words  could  not  blast  it,  nor  stupid  wick- 
e^ess  strangle  it.    What  of  Macaulay, 
whom  the  Right  Honorable  John  Wilson 
Croker,  of  the   Quarterly  Review^  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Admiralty, 
deliberately  made  up  his  mind  must  be 
*'  put  down,"  and  whom,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  he  formally  and  elaborately  put 
down  accordingly?      What    of  Words- 
worth?   Did  he  not  drivel?    What  of 
even  Bacon  ?    Were  not  various  of  thtf 
critics  of  his  time  most  surely  persuaded 
that  he  himself  was  ''  a  fool,  that  his  phi- 
losophy was  as  bad  as  his  law,  and  his  In- 
ataurojtio  Magna  the  silliest  of  printed 
books  ?"    What  of  almost  any  man  who 
has  nobly  striven  and  nobly  achieved,  if 
we  are  to  take  our  opinion  from  not  a  few 
of  the  critics  who  have  presumed  to  judge 
them  ?    It  is  common  nowadays  to  de- 
scribe Lord  Brougham  as  a  Nestor.    It  is 
admitted  that  his  long  life  has  been  use- 
fully and  honorably  passed ;  that  his  in- 
dubitably great  powers  have  been  second- 
ed by  great   and  indomitable  industry; 
that  he  has  largely  promoted  popular  edu- 
cation and  legal  reform;  and  that  both 


out  of  Parliament  and  in  it  he  has  so  lived 
and  wrought  that  he  must  one  day  be- 
qaeath  a  name  which  his  countrymen  will 
not  willingly  let  die.  We  remember  the 
time  when  his  enemies  regarded  him  as  a 
firebrand,  and  convicted  him  a  hundred 
times  over,  in  their  pages  and  over  their 
wine,  of  about  every  species  of  infatuation 
and  quackery  of  whicn  one  could  dream. 
His  consummate  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  orators  was  fifth-form  lead- 
ing. The  speeches  by  which  he  could 
stimulate  both  to  resolute  action  and  to 
wise  forbearance  the  thousands  of  bis 
countrymen  who  were  all  but  ripe  for  rev- 
olution, because  they  could  not  get  re- 
form, were  mere  clap-trap  and  vociferation. 
His  great  and  various  stores  of  knowledge 
were  confidently  described  as  smattering 
and  superficial  it  V.  Because  he  was  most 
successful  af  the  bar,  we  were  assured 
that  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  law. 
That  he  was  familiar  with  the  English  and 
Italian  poets  only  proved  him  the  possess- 
or of  a  mind  to  which  jurisprudence  and 
statesmanship  must  be  eminently  foreign. 
That  at  the  age  of  only  sixteen  he  was  by 
far  the  first  mathematician  of  his  university 
and  had  distinguished  himself  by  original 
investigations  in  that  science,  merely  show- 
ed that  he  had  in  more  than  average 
measure  a  kind  of  ability  which,  it  was 
notorious,  was  consistent  with  almost  per- 
fect stupidity  in  evexy  thing  else.  A  polit- 
ical incendiary,  a  clap  trap  orator,  a  smat- 
terer  in  knowledge,  "  Jack-of-all-trades, 
good  at  none'' — Merciful  Powers,  at  least 
let  us  have  done  with  this  Brougham ! 

The  pamphlet  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article  was  published  in  Oxford  some 
years  unce.  It  consists  of  instructions 
from  a  veteran  critic  to  a  junior  in  the 
service,  and  lays  down  the  rules  deemed 
necessary  to  success.  The  neophyte  is 
never  to  forget  that  what  he  writes  must 
be  something  thaJt  wiU  seU,  Only  as  peo- 
ple can  be  induced  to  buy  and  read,  can  a 
review  become  a  power ;  and  all  consider- 
ations must  be  subordinated  to  becoming 
a  power.  To  this  end,  also,  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  folhw  the  public  taste  in  place 
of  attempting  to  direct  it.  Such  is  the 
function  of  the  reviewer,  writes  the  gray- 
beard,  that — 

**  Instead  of  va?nly  aspiring  to  the  gravity  of 
the  magistrate,  I  would  advise  him  when  he  siU 
down  to  write  to  place  himself  in  the  imagi- 

I  nary  situation   of  a  cross-examining  pleader. 

I  He  may  comment,  in  a  veio  of  agreeable  irony, 
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upon  the  profession,  the  manner  of  life,  the 
look,  dress,  or  even  the  name  of  the  witness 
he  is  examining.  When  he  has  raised  a  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  him  in  the  mind  of  the 
court,  he  may  proceed  to  draw  answers  from 
him  capahle  of  a  ludicrous  turn,  and  he  may 
curve  and  garble  them  to  his  own  liking. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  you  wilt  find  most 
practicable  in  poetry,  where  the  boldness  of 
the  image  or  the  delicacy  of  the  thought  will 
easily  be  made  to  appear  extravagant  or  tiffect- 
ed,  if  Judiciously  singled  out,  and  detached 
from  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  A^ain, 
since  much  depends  on  the  rhythm  and  the 
terseness  of  expression,  both  of  which  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  dropping  a  single 
word,  or  transposing  a  phrase,  T  have  known 
much  advantage  arise  from  not  quoting  in  the 
form  of  a  literal  extract,  but  giving  a  brief 
summary  in  prose  of  the  contents  of  a  poetical 
passage,  and  interlarding  your  own  language 
with  occasional  phrases  of  the  poem  marked 
with  inverted  commaa  These,  anda.thousaiid 
other  little  expedients  by  which  the  arts  of 
quizzing  and  banter  flourish,  practice  will  soon 
teach  you." 

Connflels  to  this  effect  are  followed  by 
**  a  specimen  of  the  art,"  in  which  these 
rules  are  brought  into  play.  The  work 
reviewed  is  entitled,  ^^L* Allegro :  a  Poem, 
By  ifohn  Milton.  No  printer^a  name?'* 
Having  shown  how  nearly  every  conplet 
of  this  production  teems  with  the  com- 
monplace, the  frivolous,  or  the  laughable, 
and  hinted  something  about  '^  the  laxity 
of  Mr.  Milton's  amatory  notions,"  the 
critic  thus  concludes : 

"  Of  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  little  need 
be  said.  The  author  does  seem  somewhat 
more  at  home  when  he  gets  among  the  actors 
and  musicians,  though  his  head  is  still  running 
upon  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  and  Plutu  and 
other  somber  gentry,  who  are  ever  thrusting 
themselves  in  where  we  least  expect  them,  and 
who  chill  every  rising  emotion  of  mirth  and 
gayety. 

'*He  appears,  however,  to  be  so  ravished 
with  this  sketch  of  festive  pleasures,  or  per- 
baps  with  himself  for  having  sketched  them 
so  well,  that  he  closes  with  a  couplet  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  Stemhold : 

^*  *  These  delights  if  thou  camt  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  tnean  to  Uve.' 

**0f  Mr.  Milton's  good  intentions  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  remind  him 
that  to  every  compact  of  this  nature  there  are 
two  opinions  to  be  consulted.  He  presumes, 
perhaps,  upon  the  poetical  powers  he  has  dis- 
played, and  considers  them  as  irresistible ;  for 
every  one  must  observe  in  how  different  a 
strain  ho  avows  his  attachment  now,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  poem.    Then  it  was : 


**  *  If  I  give  thee  honor  dne, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew.* 

But  having,  it  should  seem,  established  his  pro- 
tensions,  be  now  thinks  it  sufficient  to  give 
notice  that  he  means  to  live  with  her  because 
he  likes  her. 

^'Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Milton  seems  to  be 
possessed  of  some  fancy  and  talent  for  rhym« 
ing,  two  most  dangerous  endowments,  which 
often  unfit  men  for  acting  a  useful  part  in  life, 
without  qualifying    them  for  that   which   is 

freat  and  brilliant  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have 
card,  that  he  has  declined  advantageous  pros- 
pects in  business  for  the  sake  of  indulging  his 
poetical  humor,  we  hope  it  is  not  vet  too  late  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  retract  his  resolution. 
With  the  help  of  Cocker  and  common  industry, 
he  may  become  a  respectable  scrivener,  but  it 
is  not  all  the  Zephyrs,  and  Auroras,  and  Cory- 
dons,  and  Thyrsuses,  aye,  nor  his  junketine 
Queen  Mab,  and  drudging  Goblins,  that  wiu 
ever  make  him  a  j;>oet*' 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  critical 
art  may  be  applied  to  poetry ;  but  game 
hardly  less  attractive  may  be  found  in 
other  departments.  Yoyacces  and  travels 
are  not  barren  ground.  GRie  pnpil  is  re- 
minded that  he  should  seldom  allow  a 
number  of  his  review  to  go  out  without 
an  article  of  that  description : 

*^  If  you  wish  to  run  down  a  book  of  this 
sort  you  have  only  to  play  off  these  two  parts 
[the  light  and  descriptive,  or  the  instructive] 
one  against  the  other.  When  the  writer's  ob- 
ject  is  to  satisfy  the  first  inclination,  you  are 
to  thank  him  for  communicating  to  the  world 
such  valuable  facts — as  whether  he  lost  his  way 
in  the  night  or  sprained  his  ankle,  or  had  no 
appetite  for  his  dinner.  If  he  be  busied  about 
describing  the  mineralogy,  natural  history,  ag- 
riculture, trade,  etc.,  of  a  country,  you  may 
mention  a  hundred  books  from  which  the  same 
information  might  be  obtained,  and  deprecate 
ihe  practice  of  emptying  old  musty  folios  into 
new  quartos  to  gratify  that  sickly  taste  for  a 
smattering  about  every  thing  which  distin- 
guishes the  present  age.'* 

So  in  biography,  whatever  conception 
the  author  may  have  had  in  the  execution 
of  his  task,  ^^  it  will  be  the  signal  for  you 
to  launch  foith  in  praises  of  its  oppositCi, 
and  continually  to  hold  that  up  to  your 
reader  as  the  model  of  excellence  in  this 
species  of  writing." 

But,  according  to  our  Mepbistopbeles : 

*^  Tables  of  contents  and  indexes  are  blessed 
helps  to  a  reviewer;  and  more  than  all,  the 

Ereface  is  the  field  from  which  his    richest 
arvest  is  to  be  gathered.     In  the  preface  the 
author  usually  gives  a  summary  of  what  has 
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been  written  on  tile  same  subject  before;  he 
acknowledges  the  assistance  be  has  received 
firom  different  sources,  and  the  reasons  of  his 
dissent  from  former  writers :  he  confesses  that 
certain  parts  haye  been  less  attentively  con- 
sidered than  others ;  he  points  out  many  things 
in  the  composition  of  his  work  which  he 
thinks  may  provoke  animadversion,  and  en- 
deavors to  defend  or  to  palliate  his  own  prac- 
tice. Here,  then,  is  a  fund  of  wealth  for  the 
reviewer  lyin^  upon  the  very  surface :  if  he 
knows  any  thmg  of  his  business,  be  will  turn 
all  these  materials  against  the  author,  care- 
fully suppressing  the  source  of  his  information, 
and  writing  as  if  drawing  from  stores  long  ago 
laid  up  in  his  own  mind.** 

It  is  qtdte  certain  that  personal  criti- 
cism, especially  when  adverse,  may  be 
made  unusually  interesting.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  the  greatest  possible  definite- 
sess  of  subject.  It  brings  us  into  almost 
immediate  relations  with  both  the  critic 
and  his  victim.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it 
was  when  ^schines  made  his  last  speech 
to  the  Athenians,  that  men  listen  to 
invective  and  reproaches  with  pleasure. 
Provided  only  you  have  the  right  sort  of 
nerve,  there  is  no  anatomy  to  be  compared 
with  vivisection.  The  *'  subject "  may  be 
done  to  death,  indeed,  as  it  is  said  poor 
'  Keats  was ;  though  his  case,  it  may  be 
hoped,  has  had  no  parallel.  In  general, 
honest  workers  are  no  doubt  content  to 
work  and  wait. 

The  effect  of  such  criticism  on  the 
minds  of  its  readers  is,  we  believe,  a  much 
more  important  question  than  its  effect 
on  those  who  might,  at  first,  seem  the 
chief  sufferers  from  it.  It  brings  us  into 
contact  with  mean  passions,  with  censori- 
ousness,  and  with  disingenuoosness.  Shall 
we  probably  be  the  better  for  that  ?  We 
are  amused  by  the  cleverness  of  the  critic, 
perhaps,  and  can  not  but  admire  the  rapid 
dexterity  of  his  work.  Could  we  possibly 
be  amused  if  for  a  moment  we  reverted 
from  these  to  the  motives  which  have 
prompted  the  exhibition  of  them,  and  to 
the  moral  bearings  of  the  subject  which 
has  called  them  into  play  ?  Let  no  one 
remind  us  that  there  is  oo  harm  in  com- 
bining truth  with  amusement.  Quam- 
quam  riderUem  dicere  verumy  quid  vetat  f 
For  it  is  no  such  combination  we  are 
speaking  of.  There  is  neither  so  much 
truth  in  the  world,  nor  so  much  laughter, 
but  one  should  give  double  welcome  to 
him  who  brings  both.  To  make  malice 
diverting,  and  falsehood  pleasant,  is  a 
very  diSrent  employment,  and  is  the  one 


to  which  we  mamly  object.  We  know 
the  proverb  about  touching  pitch:  and 
just  as  little  can  a  man  become  familiar 
with  what  is  dishonest,  ooatemptible,  or 
essentially  depraved,  and  retain  that  deli% 
cate  moral  sensibility,  and  that  ioyous 
healthfulness  of  heart,  without  which  his 
perfect  manhood  can  never  be  attained. 

We  have  stated,  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  calling  attention  to  this  subject,  that 
periodical  criticism  is  not  altogether  what 
the  periodical  critics  choose  to  make  it. 
Seriouslj^  as  we  must  blame  them,  we 
must,  with  scarcely  a  less  degree  of  urg- 
ency, insist  that  thev  are  m  no  very 
great  degree  more  culpable  than  others. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  some  men  for 
scapegoats,  and  aocording  to  our  present 
fashion  of  doing  things  we  could  not 
very  well  get  on  without  them.  Hence, 
when  we  lose  patience  with  the  tone  and 
quality  in  which  so  much  of  our  current 
criticism  is  written,  we  come  down  with 
almost  unmeasured  vehemence  on  men 
whom  we  belabor  all  the  more  vigorously 
that,  under  the  shield  of  their  anonymity, 
our  blows  are  almost  nnfelt.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  a  large 
part  of  the  blame  does  not  rest  upon 
others?  .Whether  they  who  demand 
should  not  take  shares  in  the  punishment 
of  those  who  supply  ?  It  appears  to  us 
to  be  so.  The  dimerence  between  the 
guilt  of  the  public  and  the  guilt  of  the  dis- 
honest or  malicious  critic  is,  that  the  pub- 
lic is  bad  enough  to  offer  an  almost  splen- 
did recompense  to  the  man  who  will 
gratify  it,  and  that  the  critics  provide 
gratification  accordingly.  They  trade  up- 
on our  weakness,  our  jealousies,  our  de- 
pravity, our  ignorance.  If  this  be  so — as 
we  assuredly  maintain  it  is — there  needs 
nothing  further  to  Justify  the  assertion 
that  the  condition  of  our  periodical  criti- 
cism depends  not  altogether  on  the  critics, 
and  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  a 
large  part  of  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  who,  like  ourselves,  complain  of  the 
evil.  Improvement  in  public  criticism  can 
never  taise  place  alone.  Professional 
writers  of  that  class  occupy,  or  ought  to 
occupy,  one  of  the  front  ranks  in  the. 
general  advance  of  a  nation  towards  what- 
ever goal  may  be  in  store  for  it :  they  will 
never  be  its  advanced  guard,  much  less 
its  pioneers.  The  average  author  and 
lUtSrateur  is  simplv  an  average  man  plus 
discourse.  Make  tne  average  man  better, 
and  the  discoursing  man  will  participate 
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in  the  amendment.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  periodical  literature  is  for  the 
most  part  a  species  of  dram-drinking,  the 

Eortions  of  it  which  are  most  successful 
eing,  like  the  commodities  of  a  popular 
gin-shop,  considerably  above  proof.  And 
so  long  as  the  political  rancor,  the  re* 
ligious  bigotry,  and  the  Yankee  sort  of 
recklessness  so  far  prevalent  among  us 
shall  be  what  they  are,  the  case  will  so  be. 
The  common  stimulant  will  be  often  dis- 

? laced  by  something  beyond  the  common. 
*o  a  fair  statement  of  the  case,  however, 
as  between  the  critics  and  the  public, 
there  needs  to  be  added  two  other  con- 
siderations, one  in  favor  of  the  critic  and 
one  against  him.  In  his  favor,  or  at  least 
in  mitigation  of  our  judgment  on  him, 
there  is  to  be  said  this :  that  we  have  al- 
lowed him  to  become  indispensable ;  that 
the  public  is  in  some  respects  a  hard 
master,  and  demands  a  full  quota  of  all 
the  forms  of  journalism  and  criticism, 
though  there  may  be  matter  for  barely 
half.  It  is  the  old  stoir  of  demanding 
bricks  without  straw.  But  Pharaoh  is, 
in  this  case,  at  once  an  imperiously  exact- 
ing and  tyrannical  Pharaon,  and  a  profuse- 
ly liberal  and  munificent  one.  If  the  critic 
were  thoroughly  honest,  he  would  some- 
times present  out  half  a  tale,  or  would 
mould  some  of  the  bricks  not  according  to 
the  patterns  which  Pharaoh  most  affects, 
and  Pharaoh  would  send  him  to  the  dogs 
straightway.  Knowing  this,  he  some- 
times mingles  with  the  solid  clay  a  good 
deal  of  mere  dr^  sawdust  and  rubbbh. 
It  is  his  compromise  between  a  conscience 
he  can  not  afford  to  keep  and  a  master 
who  will  not  long  keep  him.  Pharaoh 
speedily  detects  the  ruse,  and  if  there  is 
no  improvement  he  starves  the  wretch  to 
death  paur  encourager  les  autres.  And 
mightily  they  are  encouraged.  Every  effort 
is  put  forth  both  to  complete  the  daily  or 
the  hebdomadal  tale,  ana  to  let  it  be  of 
precisely  such  quality  and  fashion  as  the 
task-master  will  approve.    Here  and  there 


a  sturdy  slave  receives  the  nod  of  royal 
approbation,  and  there  is  promotion  to 
stewardships,  to  honors  and  riches  abun- 
dantly. But  he  is  still  a  slave,  though 
the  fetters  are  of  gold.  He  must  still 
toil  at  the  execrated  task ;  but  at  least  ho 
has  good  pay.  If  he  continues  to  do  well, 
Pharaoh  even  jests  with  him,  pats  him  on 
the  back,  praises  him,  builds  nouses  and 
buys  carriages  for  him,  does  all  for  him 
but  say,  *'  Be  a  man  and  free."  Shall  we 
greatly  wonder,  then,  that  some  of  the 
brick-makers  resort  to  very  strange  devices 
when  the  honest  straw  runs  short  ?  that 
they  often  insist  on  calling  straw,  and  on 
treating  as  straw,  some  materials  which 
are  not  straw  ?  And  what  does  Pharaoh 
sa^  then?  Why,  instead  of  saying  any 
thing,  he  merely  laughs;  and  provided 
only  the  brass^lunged  knaves  call  loudly 
enough,  and  lie  impudently  enoush,  he  la 
pleased  rather  than  vexed  with  the  bare- 
faced cheat.  When  Pharaoh  mends  his 
ways,  probably  enough  the  brick-makers 
may  mend  theirs  also. 

But  against  this  is  to  be  set  another 
consideration  quite  as  damaging  to  the 
critic  as  the  preceding  one  ought  to  be  for 
the  public.  Though  the  average  journalist 
and  critic  is  only  the  average  nian  plus 
discourse,  that  plus  is  a  very  large  and 
weighty  one.  To  discourse,  one  must 
know,  think,  and  reason.  And  to  know, 
think,  and  reason  so  well  that  the  public 
shall  be  willing  to  pay  for  one^s  discours* 
ing,  implies  the  possession  of  more  than 
average  powers  of  mind.  He  belongs  to 
a  priesthood  whose  functions,  though  they 
may  not  supersede,  are  indispensable  to 
supplement  the  functions  of  another  priest- 
hood yet  more  venerable  and  perhaps 
more  sacred.  How  can  he  lie  content  to 
pander  to  the  worst  and  meanest  part  of 
a  nature  he  should  be  doing  his  best  to 
exalt  and  correct?  Could  any  task  be 
nobler  than  his  lawful  one  ?  can  any  be 
baser  than  the  one  in  which  too  frequently 
we  find  him  engaged  ? 
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ADMIRAL    FITZROY    ON   THE    WEATHER.* 


Pkw  men  have  done  so  much  practical 
good  with  so  little  pretence  as  Kear-Ad- 
miral  Fitzroy,  whose  forecasts  of  the 
weather  are  looked  for  with  eagerness  all 
round  onr  shores.  The  science  of  Mete- 
orology being  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 
and  atmospheric  conditions  depending  up- 
on a  great  variety  of  circumstances  exert- 
ing a  highly  complicated  action,  absolute 
prediction  is  not  possible,  and  is  distinctly 
repudiated  by  the  scientific  sailor  to  whom 
his  own  profession  and  the  public  owe  so 
much  in  the  way  of  serviceable  warning 
and  useful  instruction.  In  France  the 
Admiral's  labors  are  highly  appreciated, 
and  we  apprehend  the  government  of  that 
country  will  find  itself  obliged  to  follow 
the  excellent  example  of  our  own  in  the 
establishment  of  a  "Meteorologic  Office," 
by  which  the  probabilities  of  coming 
weather  may  be  made  known.  A  recent 
number  of  Cosmos^  commenting  upon 
our  system  of  weather- signals,  observes 
that  ^^the  warnings  given  by  Admiral 
Fitzroy  have  saved  many  vessels  from  cer- 
tain disaster,  but  human  cupidij^  has  of- 
ten neglected  his  indications."  This  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  we  can  not  wonder  that 
success  should  be  slower  than  benevolent 
desire,  as  the  world  is  partially  governed 
by  conservative  instincts,  and  those  who 
introduce  beneficent  novelties  must  move 
a  huge  load  of  rubbish,  in  the  shape  of 
ignorance,  prejudice,  and  obstinacv,  before 
the  ground  is  clear  on  which  they  can 
operate  with  effect.  The  unintelligent 
man  desires  to  repeat  to-day  what  he  did 
yesterday,  without  the  labor  of  progress, 
or  the  trouble  of  research.  The  intelli- 
gent man  takes  a  nobler  view  of  nature 
and  her  possibilities,  life  and  its  duties. 
He  feels  that  to-dav  should  avoid  the  er- 
rors of  yesterday,  do  something  to  make 
up  its  short-comings,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  completer  action  for  the  day  that 


*  The  Weather  Book.  A  Manual  of  Practical  lie- 
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is  to  succeed.  Among  the  unintelligent 
class.  Admiral  Fitzroy  may  have  met  with 
the  treatment  they  habitually  accord  to 
benefactors  who  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
indolence,  or  torment  the  lazmess  of  re- 
pose ;  but  the  scientific  cotemporary  we 
nave  quoted  speaks  truly  when  it  says : 
*'  The  science  of  which  this  distinguished 
man,  in  spite  of  sarcasm,  is  the  apostle,  ia 
in  its  infancy.  No  one  is  more  ready 
than  he  to  admit  this.  It  may  at  times 
deceive  us — of  this  there  is  no  aoubt,  but 
we  may  hope  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  speak  with  perfect  surety.  Even 
now,  when  Admiral  Fitzroy  hoists  hia 
alarm  signals  at  the  ports  a  storm  is  prob- 
able, and  prudence  commands  amall  ves* 
sels  or  weak  ones  not  to  tempt  the  danger 
of  the  seas." 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  all  the 
existing  means  of  intimating  probable 
weather  changes  are  not  yet  at  the  •dis- 
posal of  the  Meteorologic  Office,  and  those 
who  have  read  our  notices  of  the  investi- 
gations of  Father  Secohi  at  Rome,  will  be 
prep&red  to  believe  that  the  variations  of 
force  and  direction  in  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth  afford  indications  which  are  not 
to  be  despised. 

Admiral  Fitzroy  has  effectively  contrib- 
uted to  what  we  may  call  the  science  of 
weather  observation.  He  collects  infor- 
mation from  a  number  of  places,  chosen 
with  reference  to  their  meteorological 
position,  and  this  information  he  inter- 
prets according  to  a  theory,  which  is  prob- 
ably correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  then 
publishes,  through  the  newspapers  and  by 
signals,  the  forecasts  at  which  he  arrives. 
Occasionally  a  storm  may  come  not  in- 
cluded in  his  programme,  or  his  danger 
drum  may  be  noisted  for  a  tempest  that 
does  not  appear  at  the  appointed  time 
and  place,  it  would  no  aoubt  be  more 
satisfactory  if  greater  certainty  could  be 
introduced,  and  that  we  may  expect  at  a 
future  date ;  but  it  is  a  fi:rand  thing  to 
have  got  so  far  as  to  exhibit  all  round 
our  coast  distinct  intimations  of  tenden' 
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cies  which  are  likely  to  take  effect,  and 
thus  to  establish  a  probability,  according 
to  which  a  vast  number  of  actions  may  be 
regolated  with  the  certainty  that,  on  the 
average^  the  anticipated  result  will  be  ob- 
tained. The  principle  upon  which  the 
Admiral  works  can  only  be  understood  by 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  causes  of  atmospher- 
ic perturbations,  and  to  them  we  must 
devote  a  few  explanatory  lines. 

The  earth's  atmosphere  is  divisible 
into  two  portions,  lower  and  upper — the 
stable  and  the  instable.  It  is  not  meant 
that  absolutely  no  motion  or  change  takes 
place  in  the  upper  division,  but  all  the 
phenomena  of  wmds  and  storms  occur  in 
the  lower  one,  as  explained  in  a  former 
number.*  Opinions  aiffer  as  to  the  totaT 
height  to  which  the  atmosphere  extends. 
Admiral  Fitzroy  supposes  that  ^^as  air, 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  seems  a  probable 
total  depth,"  while  about  seven  miles 
seems  to  be  the  limit  in  which  man  can 
exist.  We  do  not  perceive  precisely  what 
the  Admiral  means  by  the  phrase  *'as  air," 
but  he  mar  agree. with  Ue  opinion  of 
Quetelet,  •  that  the  composition  of  the  at- 
mosphere mav  not  be  the  same  at  great 
elevations,  wnere  the  pressure  becomes 
infinitesimal.  However  this  may  be,  we 
do  not  coincide  with  his  view  that  the 
total  height  is  less  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed, but  prefer  the  opposite  supposition 
of  the  distinguished  Belgian  philosopher. 
Still,  so  far  as  relates  to  weather  prognos- 
tications, our  researches  must  be  chiefly 
devoted  to  what  takes  place  within  a  few 
thousand  yards  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and 
if  the  loftier  regions — in  which  miles  of 
elastic  matter  in  the  gaseous  form  con 
tribute  next  to  nothing  to  the  total  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by  the  bar- 
ometric tube—should  ultimately  be  found 
to  exert  a  noticeable  influence*  upon  the 
perturbations  of  the  lower  layers,  it  will 
probably  be  on  account  of  the  magnetic 
disturbances  of  which  Quetelet  conceives 
them  to  be  the  scene.  The  instable  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  is  much  lower  in 
winter  than  in  summer ;  but  even  when  its 
volume,  and  consequent  height,  is  enlarged 
by  the  action  of  solar  heai^  it  can  not 
reach  much  above  the  highest  mountain 
top.  The  chief  cause  of  air  currents  or 
winds  is  undoubtedly  the  action  of  the 
Bun ;  but  the  earth's  rotation  must  not  be 

*  Quetelet,  on  *^  Shooting  Stan,''  No.  IS,  toL  iil. 
p.  S4. 


disregarded,  as  it  is  very  important^  and 
the  moon  probably  exerts  a  tidal  influence 
upon  the  air  as  well  as  upon  the  water  of 
our  globe.  If  no  disturbing  operations  took 
place,  we  should  only  have  hot  air  arising 
from  equatorial  regions,  and  being  replaced 
by  colder  streams  from  the  less  heated 
poles.  The  real  facts  are,  however,  in  the 
nighest  degree  complicated,  as  many  dis- 
tinct forces  contribute  more  or  less  to 
excite  motion  at  different  heights  and  in 
different  directions,  and  a  host  of  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  mountain  ranges,  plains,  etc^ 
etc.,  produce  modifications  over  a  wider 
or  smaller  range. 

Notwithstanding  the  mobility  of  air, 
the  commingling  of  currents  of  different 
densities  does  not  take  place  as  quickly  as 
might  be  supposed,  and  we  are  all  well 
aware  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  ordi- 
narilv-constructed  rooms  resist  a  complete 
ventilation,  and  of  the  amazing  change  felt 
by  placing  ourselves  just  inside  or  just 
outside  the  lintel  of  an  open  drawing-room 
door,  at  one  of  those  afflicting  ceremonies 
called  an  evening  party,  where  the  guests 
largely  outnumber  the  chairs,  and  de- 
monstrate how  little  oxygen  is  necessary 
for  the  mere  sustenance  of  human  life. 
These  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind,  or  the 
coexistence  of  adjacent  currents  of  differ- 
ent densities,  each  pursuing  an  indepen- 
dent course  for  hundreds  of  miles,  will  not 
be  understood.  Liquids  mix  with  similar 
slowness,  as  may  be  seen  if  a  glass  of 
oold  red  wine  is  slowly  poured  into  a 
tumbler  of  hot  water,  and  no  spoon  per- 
mitted to  accelerate  the  union  of  the  two. 
Should  the  reader  think  this  illustration 
more  domestic  than  poetical,  or  object  to 
it  upon  teetotal  grounds,  we  may  remind 
him  of  the  story  of  Arethusa,  so  exquisite- 
ly told  by  Shelley.  The  startled  nymph 
rushed  to  the  sea  to  escape  the  violence  of 
Alpheus,  and  as  she  took  her  flight  through 
the  waters, 

'^Behind  her  descended, 
Her  billows  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream.** 

The  ocean  exhibits  similar  phenomena  for 
thousands  of  miles.  Admiral  Fitzrov  tells 
us  that,  ^*  taking,  with  Dove,  nortn-east 
and  south-west  (true)  as  the  wind  poles, 
all  intermediate  directions  are  found  to  be 
more  or  less  assimilated  to  the  chai'acter- 
istics  of  those  extremes,  •  .  .  and  all 
varieties  of  winds  may  be  clearly  and  dis* 
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tinctly  traoed  to  operations  of  the  two 
constant    principal  currents,    polar    and 
tropical — owr  north-east  and  south-west 
winds."    Polar  currents  are  cold,  dry,  and 
positively  electrical.     Tropical    currents 
warm,  moist,  and  negative.    Mixed  cur- 
rents have  necessarily  intermediate  quali- 
ties, and  coutinued  collisions  and  conflicts 
occur  between  currents  of  all  kinds.    The 
state  of  affairs  on  our  own  coasts  is  well 
shown  in  the  following  passage  from  the 
Admiral's    book:    *^A  stream  of  polar 
wind  traverses  the  North  Atlantic  over 
Ireland  and  Scotland.     As  it  advances 
southward,  it  also  moves  (or  is  carried 
with  the  whole    atmosphere)   eastward, 
so  that  its  efiect  is  first  felt  in  Ireland 
and    Scotland.      Advancing    southward 
still,  before  approaching  Norway,  it  is 
impeded  by  Scotch  Highlands,  four  thou- 
sand feet,  and  then  affected  by  Norwe- 
gian mountains  eight  thousand  ieet.    The 
increasing  current  of  air,  (or  wind^  ad- 
yanotng,  widening,  and   augmenting   in 
momentum,  passes    round  Scotland,  be- 
tween it  and  Ireland,  along  the  Scottish 
eastern  shores,  and  urged  from  behind, 
while  in  front  checked  and  deflected  by 
Danish,  Dutch,  and  French  coasts,  this 
polar  wind  becomes  more  or  less  easUrly 
on  our  coasts.    There  is  no  true  east  wind 
in  our  zone  that  has  come  from  any  eon- 
eiderable  distance  due  east^  moving  to- 
wards the  west.    Polar  winds  deflected 
by  local  configuration   and    the  earth's 
rotation  become  more  or  less  easterly. 
When  a  tropical  current  is  advancmg,  its 
extremes  intermingle  with  the.yielding  or 
diminishing  onposites,  (the  polar,^  deflect 
them,  and  (afected  also  by  local  config- 
uration of  land)   become  south-easterly 
before  they  turn  to  southerly,  and  then  to 
south-west.**    This  is  the  usual  order,  but 
retrograde  movements  may  take  place, 
giving  rise  to  squalls.    A  low  barometer, 
with  moisture  in  the  air,  as  shown  by 
Mason's  hygrometer  or  other  instrument, 
and  a  warm  temperature,  are  the  effects 
of  the  tropical  current.     On  the  other 
hand,  a  high  barometer,  diminished  moist- 
ure,   and    falling    temperature    are   the 
effects  of  the  polar  current.    At  times, 
however,  the  disturbing  influences  prevail 
over  the    normal,  and  during  the   last 
winter  south-west  winds  have  occasionally 
brought  frost,  while  the  temperature  has 
risen  during  the  period  in  which  the  air 
currents  have  been  from  the  north. 
These  considerationa  will   enable  the 


reader  to  appreciate  the  system  of  weather 
forecasts  introduced  by  Admiral  Fitzroy, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  indications  of 
ordinary  instruments,  barometers,  hygrom- 
eters, and  thermometers,  and  upon  the 
ordinary  march  of  atmospheric  currents, 
by  wSich  a  particular  state  of  weather  in 
one  place  affords  grounds  for  supposing 
what  will  be  its  state  in  other  places  situ- 
ated so  as  to  receive  a  similar,  though 
perhaps  modified,  influence  at  a  later  date. 

Upon  the  difiicult  question  of  the  action 
of  the  moon.  Admiral  Fitzroy  has  an  in- 
teresting chapter,  and  he  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  probability  of  an  important 
tidal  influence  is  invalidated  by  the  fact 
that  the  barometer  does  not  give  propor- 
tionate indications.  He  believes  that  there 
is  '^a  continuous  overflow  of  air,  like  that 
described  by  Dov6  and  others,  which  not 
only  prevents  much  sensible  increase  of 
statical  pressure  or  tension,  but  augments 
the  dynamical  forces  of  the  tropical  cur- 
rents of  air,  periodicallv  by  lunar  periods, 
and  diumally  also."  This  theory  is  prob- 
able, and  the  Admiral  states  that  "  recur- 
ring periods  of  about  fourteen  days,  (semi- 
lunar,) of  seven,  and  of  three  or  four  days, 
have  been  traced,  however  masked  or  ir- 
regular, more  or  less  synchronous  with 
the  moon's  phases,  occasionally^  and  then 
for  a  few  times  rather  correspondent, 
therefore  evidencing  some  kind  of  connec- 
tion." The  Admiral  also  observes  that 
the  consecutive  actions  of  the  moon  in 
raising  and  causing  an  overflow  ai  a  mass 
of  air  must  give  rise  to  periodical  impulses 
bearing  a  different  direction  to  the  normal 
currents. 

''  During  the  moon's  passage  from  quad- 
rature to  svzygy  her  action  on  air  cur- 
rents should  mcrease,  and  conversely, 
when  she  has  great  north  declination,  it 
ought  to  be  greater  here  than  when  she  is 
far  south,  and  when  in  perigee  greater 
than  in  apogee.  Tabular  records  show 
such  are  the  facts."  Abstract  reasoning 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  moon 
must  influence  our  atmosphere,  although 
forces  more  powerful  than  that  exerted 
by  our  satellite  may  counteract  or  conceal 
her  work,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  distinguish- 
ed authorities  adopt  conflicting  views. 

Admiral  Fitxroy  appears  to  connect 
the  successive  impulses  to  atmospheric 
movement  given  by  the  moon  with  the 
daily  changes  that  occur  at  intervals  of 
about  six  hours.  Lunar  actions  may  have 
something  to  do  with  these,  but  they  seem 
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more  directly  referable  to  the  operation 
of  solar  heat  and  of  radiation.  Quetelet 
says:  "If  we  compare  the  variations  of 
the  barometer  with  that  of  the  thermome- 
ter, we  observe  that  oscillations  of  press- 
ure as  well  as  of  temperature  are  much 
stronger  in  winter  than  in  summer  f '  but 
he  adds  that  in  autumn  there  is  less  differ- 
ence in  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  He 
likewise  observes  that  the  diurnal  varia- 
tions of  the  barometer,  which  take  place 
at  intervals  of  about  six  hours,  exhibit  pe- 
culiar displacements,  so  that  in  winter  the 
interval  between  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum of  pressure  diminishes  a  little,  and 
augments  in  summer.* 

Professor  Lamont  believes  that  the  sun 
exerts  two  influences  upon  the  diurnal 
variation  of  the  barometer,  one  that  of 
heat,  and  the  other  of  an  "  electrical "  at- 
tractive force ;  and  Professor  Plantamour 
considers  that  the  tidal  action  of  the  moon 
on  the  air  is  shown  to  be  insensible,  bv 
observations  which  he  carried  on  through 
twenty-four  lunations.  He  says  :f  "  I  have 
taken  the  mean  barometric  heights,  ob- 
served at  different  hours,  the  day  of  the 
syzygy,  the  day  before,  and  the  day  after ; 
the  day  of  the  quadrature,  the  dajr  before, 
and  the  day  after."  He  then  gives  the 
result  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  days 
at  the  syzygy  epoch,  and  of  one  hundred 

*  Physique  du  Cfhbey  p,  18. 
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and  forty -four  days  at  the  quadrature 
epoch,  which  do  not  correspond  with 
what  might  be  computed  from  the  lunar- 
tidal  theory.  He  also  gives  the  hours  at 
which  the  maxima  and  minima  occurred 
at  Bvzygies  and  at  quadratures,  and  re- 
marKs,  "the  second  terms  (minima)  are 
nearly  identical  in  value,  and  the  time  on- 
ly differs  a  few  minutes ;  while  if  the  at- 
mospheric tide  came  from  molecular  at- 
traction, exerted  by  the  moon  as  well  as 
by  the  sun,  the  time  of  minimum  at  the 
(quadratures  ought  to  have  changed  by 
SIX  hours,  and  its  value  should  have  been 
reduced  about  one  third.' 

Wq  do  not  presume  to  decide  this  very 
difficult  question,  and  regret  that  the 
length  to  which  our  remarks  have  already 
extended  precludes  the  notice  of  many 
important  points  in  the  Weather  JSookj  a 
work  which  will  interest  and  instruct  many 
readers  who  would  be  alarmed  at  the 
sight  of  a  more  formal  treatise,  and  which 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  valuable  di»* 
grams,  to  which  the  student  will  be  glad 
to  refer.  The  present  edition  is  a  hand- 
some one,  and  necessarily  expensive ;  but 
looking  to  the  popular  interest  of  the  ques- 
tions discussed,  and  the  ^ood  that  would 
result  from  placing  the  Fitzroy  philosophy 
within  the  reach  of  seafaring  men  and  ag- 
riculturists, we  hope  the  respected  firm 
of  Longmans,  to  which  the  copyright  be- 
longs, will  be  able  to  accommodate  itself 
to  modem  ideas  and  publish  a  cheap 
Weather  Book  without  delay. 


A  Mammoth  Hotel. — ^Tbe  Lmdell  Hotel,  St.  Looia, 
has  been  completed,  and  will  be  opened  on  the  first 
of  October.  This  is  the  largest  hotel  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  seven  stories  high,  exdnsiTe  of  base- 
ment Its  height  from  the  sidewalk  to  coraioe  is 
112  feet  Besides  marble  flooring  and  other  flag- 
ging, 800,000  feet  of  flooring  boards  have  been 
udd,  requiring  30,000  yards  of  carpet  to  cover  them. 
Thirty-two  tons  of  sash- weights  were  used ;  16,000 
feet  of  gas  pipe,  120,000  pounds  of  lead,  and  80,000  of 
iron  pipe  to  supply  it  with  water,  besides  87,'700feet 
of  steam  pipe  for  heaUng  it  Tliirty-two  miles  of 
bell  wire  are  used,  and  three  water  tanks,  or  reser- 
Yoirs,  into  which  80,000  gallons  of  water  are  taken 
up  and  distributed  to  aU  parts  of  the  house,  rest 
upon  the  roof.  The  actual  cost  of  the  building  is 
$960,000,  which  with  the  ground  (valued  at  $326,000 
makes  the  whole  value  $1,276,400 — not  to  speak  of 
furniture,  $200,000  worth  of  which  is  now  being 
imported  and  put  in.  So  that  when  the  house  is 
completed,  next  month,  the  whole  property  will  have 
ocMl  neariy  a  million  mad  a  half  of  doUan. 


Gossip  Tovchiito  Rotai.  Habbiagis. — ^Now  thai 
her  mmesty  has  returned  it  is  rumored  that  the 
royal  visit  to  Germany  will  not  be  altogether  un- 
productive of  political  consequences,  and  that  tha 
preliminaries  of  more  than  one  royal  marriage  were 
settled  on  the  occasion.  Prince  Alfred,  the  second 
son  of  her  m^esty,  ^now  in  his  twentieth  year,  having 
been  bom  on  the  6tn  of  August,  1844,)  is,  it  is  said, 
**  engaged"  to  a  princess  of  the  House  of  Olden* 
buiv,  while  the  Princess  Helena,  the  third  daughter 
of  her  nuyeaty,  will  not^  after  ail,  be  the  Queen  of 
the  Greeks,  but  is  to  become  the  wife  of  a  Qennan 
prince,  the  nephew,  I  believe,  of  that  astute  and 
popultf  sorereign  who  rules  the  destinies  of  the 
Prussian  empire.  It  is  also  asserted  that  her  royal 
highness  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  is  al 
length  about  to  change  her  state,  or  **  settle  in  life,** 
as  it  is  called,  her  Jianek  being  a  German  Protestant 
prince,  sufficiently  eligible  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Royal  House  of  £gland.  Her  royal  higfaB«B  is 
in  her  thirtieth  year,  having  been  bom  In  Kovsrater^ 
1888. — London  O^rrttpaiAiUo/IriAjxfpir. 
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FRESH    AIR-ITS    IMPORTANCE. 


Op  course  all  the  readers  of  the  Popu- 
lar Science  Review  will  feel  that  a  chapter 
on  fresh  air  is  quite  superfluous.  Sensi- 
ble and  cultivated  people  are  insulted  if 
you  hint  to  them  that  they  are  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  benefits  of  fresh  air. 
Yet  it  is  so  constantly  the  case  that  sensi- 
ble and  cultivated  people  do  not  ventilate 
their  sitting  and  bea  rooms,  do  occasionally 
suffocate  uieir  babies  in  bed,  and  have 
children  who  suffer  from  all  forms  of  scrof- 
ulous disease,  and  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters  dying  of  consumption,  that  I 
feel  it  is  not  superfluous  to  write  on  this 
subject  for  them.  I  want  them  to  recon- 
sider the  grounds  of  their  belief  in  fresh 
air,  and  to  see  whether  thev  have  yet 
arrived  at  a  due  conviction  of  its  impor- 
tance. Have  they  fully  considered  the 
import *of  the  fact  that  their  own  life  and 
that  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  depends 
on  the  air  in  which  they  live ;  and  that 
depriving  them  of  it  for  two  or  three 
minutes  destroys  this  life  ?  In  the  great 
world  into  which  all  are  bom,  God  has 
made  ample  supply  of  this  air :  the  waters 
of  the  sea  are  nlled  with  it ;  and  wonder- 
ful are  the  devices  for  securing  a  due 
supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  blood  of  the 
fish  and  the  creeping  things  which  abound 
in  all  waters.  If  we  could  all  live  in  the 
open  air,  we  should  always  have  fresh  air 
and  secure  a  natural  ventilation.  But 
man  requires  heat.  It  is  economy  of  food 
and  strength  U>  him  to  keep  himself 
warm ;  and  in  listening  to  his  instinct  for 
warmth  he  has  forgotten  to  provide,  at 
the  same  time,  fresh  air.  His  warm 
olothes  do  him  no  harm ;  but  directly  he 
hides  his  head  under  a  covering,  whether 
it  be  in  a  mud  hut  or  a  palace,  his  sorrows 
from  impure  air  begin.  Under  these  cir- 
oumstances  his  own  breath,  which  flows 
away  from  him  in  the  open  air  without 
iniurv,  is  retained  and  oreathed  again. 
^1  the  comforts,  the  luxuries,  and  neces- 
sities of  his  life  are  sources  of  danger  to 
him  while  he  is  in  his  house.  His  our- 
tms,  his  oarpetSi  hia  furniture  of  every 


kind,  collect  the  particles  of  matter  which, 
rising  into  the  air,  render  it  impure.  If 
the  goddess  of  cleanliness  herself  were 
installed  in  every  room  of  every  house, 
she  could  not  prevent  the  air  from  being 
rendered  impure  by  the  constant  and  un- 
seen action  of  these  dead  and  living  parti- 
cles of  matter. 

"  But  we  know  all  this  I"  I  hear  my 
sensible  friends  exclaim.  Then  why  do 
you  not  act  on  it?  I  am  writing  this  by 
the  sea-side,  and  my  house  is  one  of  a  row 
that  looks  on  to  the  sea.  Regularly  as 
the  sun  sets,  my  friends  all  retire  to  their 
houses,  the  last  of  the  chicks  is  put  to 
bed,  and  then  all  the  windows  and  doors 
are  duly  closed.  Last  night  the  tempera- 
ture was  about  65^  Fahr. ;  a  gentle  south- 
west wind  was  blowing  from  the  sea-to 
be  sure  it  made  the  candles  flicker,  but  it 
was  delicious  to  the  feelings.  I  passed 
along  the  row  of  houses :  it  was  truly  a 
melancholy  sight.  Not  a  door,  not  a 
window,  was  open  f  Now  houses  at  the 
sea-side  are  not  built  very  durably,  and  a 
sea  breeze  will,  no  doubt,  penetrate  the 
rooms,  lock  and  bolt  them  as  you  will. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  not  enough  air  pen- 
etrating these  little  rooms  to  takeaway 
the  close  smell  of  food,  and  dress,  and 
human  exhalation,  and,  above  all,  the 
eases  which  rush  into  the  warmed  house 
from  every  drain  and  dust-heap  about  the 
premises.  To  be  sure,  the  children  in 
these  houses  are  looking  well,  and  tiie 
doctor  is  not  often  down  nrom  the  neigh- 
boring village  ;  but  this  I  know,  my  neigh- 
bors' children  are  not  so  well  as  they 
might  be.  But,  '*  Doctor,  do  you  not 
think  the  night  air  is  injurious?"  '^  No, 
madam,  I  do  not ;  and  if  it  were,  I  do  not 
see  how  your  candles  and  closed  rooms 
are  to  improve  it."  "  Yes,"  said  a  lady  to 
me,  a  short  time  ago,  *^  fresh  air  is  so  im- 
portant for  poor  people ;  but  we  who  Jive 
m  large  rooms  do  not  require  that  amount 
of  ventilation  I"  It  was  evident  she 
thought  what  she  said ;  for  on  examining 
the  sashes  of  the  windows  of  her  splendia 
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house,  not  one  of  them  came  do\vai  from 
the  top.  Impure  air  is,  no  doubt,  a  worse 
thing  for  the  poor  than  the  rich ;  for  the 
ignorant,  pernaps,  than  for  the  learned : 
but  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  all.  It  is  no  com- 
fort, when  you  are  half-suffocated  in  Bur- 
lington House,  at  a  soiree  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  know  that  the  most  learned 
and  scientific  men  in  Europe  are  suffering 
at  the  same  time  with  yourself.  What 
every  sanitary  reformer  must  feel  of  the 
utmo&t  importance  is,  that  sensible  peo- 
ple, who  talk  about  fresh  air  for  the  poor, 
should  set  a  good  example,  and. value  it 
for  themselves. 

Let  us,  then,  go  over  the  foundations  of 
our  belief  in  fresh  air,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  dangers  aris- 
ing out  of  its  impurity.    The  pure  air  of 
the  atmosphere  contains  four  constituents, 
two  of  wnich  are  constant  and  two  are 
variable.    The  two  constant  constituents 
are  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases.    Thevare 
in  the  proportion  of  twenty-one  of  the 
former  to  seventy-nine  of  the  latter.^    The 
nitrogen  is  passive,  remaining  in  an  un- 
changed  condition   in  the  air;   but   the 
oxygen  is  ever  being  consumed  and  re- 
newed.   By  its  union  with  carbon,  and 
other  elements  of  the  animal  body,  it  main- 
tains life.    Just  as  it  unites  with  the  coals 
of  the  fire  or  the  carbon  of  the  gas  and 
gives  out  heat,  so  it  unites  with  the  car- 
bon of  animal  bodies  and  heats  them,  and 
they  live.    The  result  of  their  life  is  car- 
bonic acid,  which  would  poison  the  animal 
and .  the  air  in  which  it  lives,  were  it  not 
for  the  agency  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
That  which  is  death  to  animals  is  Ufe  to 
plants.    The  carbonic  acid  enters  the  plant 
as  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen; 
but  each  cell  of  the  plant  is  a  chemical 
laboratory,  where  invisible  forces  are  bus- 
ily at  work,  separating  and  depositing  the 
carbon  as  future  store  of  food  for  man 
and  beast,  and  the  oxygen  is  set  free. 
The  oxjgecL  is  thus  restored  to  its  home 
in  the  air  once  more,  again  to  be  conquer- 
ed by  carbon,*  and  once  more  to  be  set 
free  from  its  prison  in  the  {dant-cell,  when 
touched  by  a  ray  of  light  from  the  sun. 
But  not  as  it  enters  the  lungs  of  man  or 
animal  does  oxygen  come  forth  from  the 

1>lant.  It  has  acquired  new  powers,  and, 
ike  a  giant  refredied,  is  more  capable  of 
action  than  before  its  repose.  It  has  now 
become  ozone.  It  U  still  oxygen,  but  oxy- 
gen  capable  of  oxidizing  more  powerfully, 
of  acting  more  vigoroiudy  than  it  does  as 


it  ordinarily  exists  in  the  atmosphere. 
Ozone  is  soon  lost  in  the  great  ocean  of 
air  into  which  it  is  thrown,  hy  its  own 
activity.  It  is  found  on  mountam  heighta, 
it  is  found  by  the  sea-shore,  and  on  the 
sea ;  but  it  is  consumed  by  cities,  by  cul- 
tivated land,  bv  forests,  and  by  all  agen* 
cies  which  call  its  vigorous  action  into 
existence.  But  wherever  it  is  found,  it 
acts  favorablv  on  the  human  body.  .The 
instincts  of  the  denizens  of  cities  and  val- 
leys have  drawn  them  to  mountain  heights 
and  seashores ;  and  the  annual  migrations 
of  families  to  our  hills  and  sea-sides  have 
excited  the  ridicule  or  the  reflection  of 
those  who  have  never  attempted  to  solve 
its  real  cause.  The  air  of  mountains  and 
sea-sides  is  doubly  fresh  air :  it  is  not  only 
pure,  but  ozonized,  which  accounts  for  its 
curative  and  exhilarating  action  on  the 
human  body.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  this  universal  instinct  of  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  residence  in  these  posi- 
tions has  been  confirmed  by  elaborate 
physiological  experiments  on  the  human 
body.  It  is  now  known  as  a  fact,  that 
those  actions  of  the  body  which  are  es- 
sential to  healthy  life  are  carried  on  more 
vigorouslv  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
ozone.  The  great  practical  lessod  taught 
by  this  knowledge  is,  the  importance  of 
securing  as  often  as  possible  change  from 
an  unozonized  to  an  ozonized  atmosphere ; 
and  it  is  especially  important  to  those 
whose  opportunities  are  limited,  that  when 
they  are  at  the  sea-side,  they  should  ex- 
clude, no  more  than  b  absolutely  necee- 
sar^,  the  action  of  this  beneficial  agent  on 
their  system."'. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  variable  con- 
stituents of  our  pure  atmosphere.  These 
are  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the  vapor  of 
water.  We  have  seen  that  carbonic  acid 
is  constantly  being  thrown  into  the  at> 
mosphere  by  the  breatiiing  of  animals. 
There  are  several  other  natural  sources  ef 
this  agent  All  the  putrefaction  and  fer- 
mentation of  animal  and  vegetable  sob- 
stances  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of 
this  gas.  There  is  another  natural  source, 
and  that  is  volcanic  aetion,  which  ia 
constantly  supplying  this  gas.     Of  the 

*  In  Mme  experimeiits  made  at  Brighton  In 
1662, 1  found  in  a  room  with  the  window  open,  that 
while  osone  teat-pi^»er  was  readily  colored  at  tho 
open  window,  it  was  not  changed  at  all  at  the  back 
of  the  room,  ahowiog  that  the  impurities  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  room  with  an  open  window  were  tof* 
Hcient  to  destroy  all  the  osone  that  entered  iL 
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gases  wliioh  are  thrown  oat  from  vol- 
canoes, this  is  most  abondant.  It  is 
one  of  those  sonrces  of  carbon  and  ozy* 
gen  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  which 
will  account  for  a  phenomenon  not  other- 
wise  easily  explained,  and  that  is,  the  con- 
stant increase  of  organized  beings  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  earth.  When  Adam  and 
Eve  alone  occupied  the  earth,  about  thirty- 
five  pounds  of  carbon  sufficed  to  organize 
the  whole  human  race ;  but  not7  we  have 
five  hundred  million  times  thi&t  quantity  in 
men  and  women  alone.  Add  to  these  the 
domestic  animals  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, it  will  be  seen  that  the  demand 
for  carbon  upon  the  atmosphere  through 
the  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  eoormous, 
and  has  constantly  increased.  The  never 
failing  supply  of  this  carbon  is  volcanic 
action.  Thus  we  see  that  the  increase  of 
man  on  the  earth,  and  his  hope  of  mniti* 
plying  in  ages  to  come,  is  dependent  on 
that  action  which  produced  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes.  Thus  it  is  that  the  very 
phenomena  which  have  sometimes  been 
regarded  as  proofs  of  the  wrath  of  God 
in  a  fallen  world  are  blessings,  abounding 
with  all  possible  goodness  to  the  human 
race. 
These  natural  supplies  of  carbonic  acid 

Sas  are  supplemented  by  others  produced 
y  man  himself.  He  consumes  carbon 
for  cooking,  warming,  and  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that 
a  thousand  millions  of  men  consume  year- 
ly upwards  of  2,000,000,000,000  of  pounds 
of  carbon.  This  quantity  is  again  increased 
by  artificial  fermentation,  by  tobacco  smok- 
iogv  1>7  lime-burning,  and  other  sources, 
to  a  prodigious  extent,  when  we  calculate 
the  real  quantity  consumed.  Tet  all  this 
carbonic  acid,  were  it  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, would  form  but  a  small  quantity  in 
the  great  atrial  ocean  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  In  the  pure  air  of  the  Alps 
and  of  the  sea  it  forms  but  about  a  for- 
tieth per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  the  whole 
atmosphere.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
towns  and  districts  where  this  gas  is  pro- 
duced, either  artificially  or  naturally,  a 
lamer  proportion  of  the  gas  is  found. 

The  vapor  of  water  is  constantly  pres- 
ent in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  present  in 
small  quantities  in  the  driest  atmospheres, 
and  during  rain  the  atmosphere  is  saturat- 
ed with  it.  In  its  largest  quantities  it  b 
not  an  impurity.  It  nevertheless  exercises 
a  most  important  influenca  The  quan- 
tity of  heat  that  Ms  upon  the  surface  of 
VOL.  IX— NO.  4 


the  earth  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
moisture  in  the  air.  Ileat  is  conducted 
much  more  rapidly  from  the  body  in  a 
moist  than  a  dry  atmosphere.  It  is^  how- 
ever, in  the  power  timt  the  particles  of 
moisture  possess  of  taking  up  and  retain- 
ing organic  matter  and  various  gases,  that 
its  influence  is  seen  in  rendering  the  air 
impure.  It  is  in  damp  states  of  the  at* 
mosphere  that  poisons  most  readily  trav* 
erse  its  currents,  and  that  all  the  destruc- 
tive agents  which  render  air  impure  are 
rife.  It  is  the  prevailing  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  British  Islands  which 
riders  their  inhabitants  more  liable  to 
the  injurious  influences  of  impurities  than 
in  countries  where  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  greater,  but  where  the  prevailing 
moisture  is  less.  The  atmosphere,  how- 
ever, is  not  rendered  impure  by  the  less 
or  greater  quantity  of  moisture  it  contains. 

Having  surmised  tjius  much  of  pure  air» 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
nature  of  those  impurities  which  render 
it  injurious  to.  animal  life,  and  are  more 
especially  dangerous  to  human  beings. 
We  may  divide  these  impurities  into  those 
which  are  gaseous  and  those  which  are 
solid,  and  speak  first  of  ^eous  impurities. 

The  first  of  these  whush  I  shall  refer  to^ 
and  which  is  bv  far  the  most  commonly 
injurious,  is  carbonio  acid  gas.  We  have 
seen  what  are  the  sources  of  this  gas,  and 
that  in  small  quanttties  it  exists  naturally 
in  the  atmosphere.  It  can  not,  however, 
be  greatb^  increased  without  danger  to 
health,  llie  most  common  somrce  of  its 
increase  is  the  interior  of  houses  and 
buildings  where  human  beings  aregatbered 
together.  Human  beings,  when  placed 
in  rooms,  are  ^constantly  consuming  the 
oxygen  of  the  i^mosphere  and  throwing 
into  it  carbonic  acid  gas ;  thus,  if  means 
are  not  taken  to  get  rid  c^  it,  it  accumu- 
lates and  takes  the  place^  of  the  oxygen 
consumed.  The  system  is  thus  exposed 
to  a  diminished  supply  of  oxygen  and  an 
increased  supply  or  carbonic  add.  AI» 
though  carbonic  add  can  be  imbibed  with 
impunity  in  the  form  of  effervescing  bev*^ 
erages,  as  soda-water,  ginger -beer,  or 
champagne,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  dele- 
terious influence  when  inhaled  by  the 
lungs.  The  destruction  of  English  piison- 
ers  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta  is  on 
eminent  example.  Other  instances  of 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  human  life  bv 
confinement  in  small  spaces  are  well 
known.    Within  the  last  few  years  the 
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captain  of  a  sailing  packet  between  Ire- 
land and  Liverpool,  whilst  in  a  stonn, 
Bbat  down  his  passengers  in  the  hold  of 
a  vessel,  and  wnen  opened  again,  a  large 
nnmber  were  found  dead.  The  inhibi- 
tion of  less  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duces a  depression  of  the  vital  powers  of 
the  system,  which  lead  to  those  diseases 
known  as  scrofula  and  consumption.  In 
the  annals  of  French  hygiene  the  case  is 
recorded  of  a  village  in  the  P^enees  re* 
markabliB  as  exemplifying  the  influence  of 
impure  air  on  health.  The  village  was 
one  built  in  a  small  valley  or  depression 
of  the  hill,  so  that  there  was  no  ventila- 
tion or  entrance  from  the  backs  of  the 
houses  at  all,  and  the  doors  all  opened 
into  a  court  formed  by  the  houses. 
Though  situated  on  the  mountains  and  in- 
habited by  shepherds  and  their  fiunilies, 
this  village  was  remarkable  for  the  prev- 
alence of  scrofula  and  consumption,  and 
its  great  mortality.  Providentially,  a  fire 
consumed  one  side  of  the  village,  and  ad- 
vanti^e  was  taken  of  this  occurrence  to 
build  the'houses  above,  on  the  side  of  the 
hill.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  began  to  im- 
prove. The  change  was  so  great  that  the 
amthorities  determined  on  pulling  down 
the  other  side  of  the  old  village,  and  re- 
buildbg  it  on  the  top  of  the  liiJl.  The 
consequence  has  been  that  there  is  now 
no  healthier  village  in  the  district  where 
it  is  situate. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  all  our  towns 
and  cities :  where  the  population  is  thick- 
est, and  human  beings  are  crowded  to- 
gether, there  disease  and  death  prevail 
most.  I  might  illustrate  this  assertion 
by  the  returns  of  the  ^gistrar-general, 
and  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers  of 
health  for  London  and  the  provinces.  In 
the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster, 
there  are  three  districts,  in  one  of  which 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  per- 
sons living  on  an  acre,  in  the  second 
there  are  two  hundred  and  sixty  on  an 
acre,  and  in  the  third  four  hundred  and 
thirty  persons  on  the  same  space.  In  the 
first  district  there  are  eleven  deaths  only 
in  the  thousand  every  vear ;  in  the  second 
there  are  twenty- two  deaths :  in  the  third 
there  are  twenty-five.  The  death  in  the 
whole  district  from  consumption  is  one  in 
every  three  hundred  and  forty-four  of  the 
population.  The  death  in  the  whole  of 
Ii<mdon  is  one  for  every  three  hundred 
and  seventy^me  <^  the  population ;  but  to 


show  how  fearfully  the  overcrowding  of 
the  third  district  tells  on  the  life  of  the 
community,  the  death  from  consumption 
in  the  third  district  is  one  in  every  two 
hundred  and  eighty  of  the  inhabitants. 

Another  form  in  which  the  direct  effects 
of  carbonic  add  on  life  are  most  fearful^ 
seen  is  the  suffocation  of  children  in  bed. 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  children 
are  annually  found  dead  in  their  beds  in 
London.  This  suffocation  occurs  in  vari- 
ous ways,  but  in  all  instances  it  illustrates 
how  terrible  a  poison  the  breath  of  a  suck- 
ing  babe  is,  irom  the  carbonic  add  it 
contains.  The  maternal  instinct  or  the 
mother  leads  her  to  care  for  her  child ; 
but,  alas !  in  her  ignorance  she  too  ofken 
destroys  its  life.  Frequently  the  child  is 
found  dead  on  her  breast ;  ror  while  pr<^ 
viding  for  its  nourishment  she  falls  asleep, 
and  the  fresh  air  being  exduded  from  the 
nostrils  of  the  child,  it  dies  from  the  car> 
bonic  add  circulating  in  its  frame.  More 
frequently  the  child  is  covered  over  with 
bed-dothes  to  keep  it  warm,  thus  prevent* 
ing  the  natural  escape  of  the  carbonic  add, 
and  it  is  poisoned  as  surely  as  the  men  in 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Even  a  hand- 
kerchief thrown  over  a  child's  face  is  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  poison- 
ous air,  and  children  are  smothered  by  the 
attention  which  is  intended  to  keep  off  the 
flies,  or  a  draught  of  ur. 

The  evils  of  an  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  are  very  great  from  the  defldent 
ventilation  of  our  places  of  public  assem- 
blage, and  our  dwelling-houses.  Among 
public  places,  churches,  chapels,  theaters, 
and  courts  of  law  may  be  named  as  most 
exposed  to  the  evils  of  an  atmosphere  oor» 
rupted  by  carbonic  add.  Our  places  ot 
worship  are  seldom  constructed  with  any 
reference  to  the  dangers  that  ma^  arise 
from  the  atmosphere  bein^  contaminated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Every  available 
space  is  used  for  sittings,  and  at  ni^ht 
they  are  lighted  with  gas,  thus  adding^ 
another  source  of  carbonic  add  to  that  of 
the  breathing  human  congregation.  Lar^ 
and  ample  provision  should  be  made  m 
such  places  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the 
noxious  carbonic  acid  and  the  access  of 
the  pure  oxygen.  It  is  not  the  heat  of 
these  places  which  renders  them  so  un- 
pleasant to  the  large  proportion  of  the 
audience,  and  occasionauy  sends  a  deiioate 
female  or  aged  person  out  fainting,  or  the 
more  healthy  to  sleep ;  it  is  the  aocnmala* 
tion  of  carbonic  add  gas.    There  is,  ho  w« 
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ever»  a  limit  to  the  exposure  of  persons  to 
this  atmosphere  in  the  necessary  conclu- 
aion  of  the  religious  services,  and  persons 
in  ordinary  health  recover  the  enects  of 
the  poisoning  before  they  are  again  sub- 
mitted to  its  influence.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  first  duty  of  church- wardens,  dea- 
cons, or  committees  to  whom  the  comfort 
of  these  places  is  committed,  to  see  that 
persons  engaged  in  the  service  of  religion 
should  not  be  injured  by  such  service  or 
prevented  altogether  attending  a  place  of 
worship  from  its  notorious  want  of  salu- 
brity. 

Our  theaters  are  more  dangerous  than 
our  places  of  worship.  There  gas  light 
always  adds  its  quantum  of  poison,  and 
people  sit  for  five  or  six  hours  without 
any  change  of  atmosphere.  Recently  great 
improvements  have  oeen  made  in  many  of 
the  metropolitan  theaters ;  but,  through- 
out the  country,  theaters  and  other  places 
of  public  amusement  are  terribly  exposed 
to  atmospheric  contamination. 

Our  courts  of  law  have  been  perhaps 
less  cared  for  than  any  other  public  build- 
ing. This  is  almost  unaccountable,  when 
it  IS  considered  that  they  are  constantly 
occupied  by  the  members  of  an  intelli^nt 
profession,  whose  health  and  life  are  m  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  the  freedom 
from  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  of  these 
places.  One  would  be  inclined  to  recom- 
mend, in  these  cases,  government  inter- 
ference, seeing  that  justice  itself  may  not 
be  unlikely  to  miscarry  when  a  judge  has 
to  sum  up  or  pronounce  a  sentence  with 
his  blood  poisoned  with  the  fumes  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

If  we  turn  now  to  our  places  of  busi- 
ness, our  workshops  and  our  factories,  we 
shall  find  the  same  crowding  and  the  same 
lighting  and  injurious  effects  much  more 
permanent.  In  many  of  our  factories  child- 
ren and  girls  are  crowded  together,  and  lit- 
tle or  no  provision  is  made  i^r  ventilation. 
It  is  among  the  workers  in  these  rooms  that 
the  forms  of  scrofula  and  the  deadly  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs  are  known  to  spread 
desolation.  Many  of  our  factories  and 
workshops  are  well  ventilated,  but  the 
majority  are  not.  No  law  has  vet  been 
passed  that  will  touch  them.  l%e  work- 
shops not  only  exist  in  our  manu&ctur- 
ing  districUf,  but  in  London  and  all  our 
great  towns.  Where  sedentary  trades 
are  carried  on,  there  workmen  and  work- 
women are  collected  together,  almost  in 
every  case  in  rooms  too  small  and  with- 


out provision  for  ventilation.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  returns  of  the  mortality  of 
any  district  in  which  there  are  sedentary 
workers  will  show  how  fearfully  they  suf- 
fer from  consumption  as  compared  with 
other  classes  of  the  community.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  other  agencies  at  work; 
but  eliminate  these,  and  the  great  source 
of  the*  deaths  from  consumption  will  be 
found  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  atmosphere. 

Another  class  of  rooms  where  ventila- 
tion is  frequently  neglected,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  healtn  of  the  temporary  occu- 
pants, are  school-rooms.  The  oenefit  found 
to  accrue  from  discharging  children  every 
hour  for  a  few  minutes  does  not  act  more 
beneficially  on  their  minds  than  it  does  on 
their  bodies.  The  few  minutes  out  of 
doors  gives  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
get  fresh  air,  and  to  the  judicious  school- 
master an  opportunity  of  thoroughly  ven- 
tilating the  room. 

But  perhaps  our  dangers  are  as  great 
at  home  as  any  where.  The  sitting-room 
of  the  tradesman,  the  common  room  of 
the  mechanic,  the  drawing-room  of  the 
wealthy,  and  the  sleeping -rooms  of  all, 
are  not  ventilated.  Many  of  them  are 
not  deficient  in  the  means  of  ventilation  ; 
but  as  a  rule,  the  home  of  the  Englishman 
is  poisoned  by  the  gas  exhaled  from  his 
own  lungs.  Let  us  take  sitting-rooms 
first.  To  be  sure,  in  very  cold  days  in 
winter,  when  fires  are  in  the  room,  and 
in  very  hot  days  in  summer,  when  the  win- 
dows are  opened,  the  air  is  well  changed. 
But  there  are  the  warm  days  in  winter, 
when  the  fire  is  let  out,  and  the  cool  days 
in  summer,  when  the  windows  are  kept 
close,  and  the  whole  of  the  spring  and 
autumn  months ;  and  at  these  seasons  the 
Englishman's  sitting-room  is  filled  with 
an  atmosphere  injurious  to  his  health.  If 
he  has  a  drawing-room,  the  only  set-off  to 
this  state  of  things  is  found  in  its  size.  If 
he  has,  however,  a  drawing-room,  he  will 
probably  give  parties  or  soiries ;  and  per- 
haps it  IS  on  these  occasions  that  his  utter 
ignorance  of  the  worth  or  value  of  fresh 
air  will  be  most  obvious.  The  drawing- 
room  is  generally  lighted  with  gas,  whidi 
is  turned  on  to  the  highest  point,  and 
then  the  room  is  crowded  with  visitors, 
even  on  to  the  stairs.  The  atmosphere  is 
cruelly  oppressive,  the  guests  are  almost 
fainting ;  but  the  suggestion  of  an  open 
window^-of  a  draught — is  repudiated  as 
sometlung  offensive  to  the  delicacy  and 
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amenities  of  genteel  life,  and  fresh  air  is 
voted  by  all  as  vulgar  and  a  bore.  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  danger  of  sitting  or 
standing  in  a  draught,  although  I  beueve 
that  is  much  exaggerated ;  but  rooms  are 
to  be  ventilated  without  di*aughts;  and  if 
not,  people  need  not  get  into  them.  The 
colds  you  take  at  parties  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  draughts,  but  the  very  opposite. 
The  majority  of  colds  arise  from  the  want 
of  pure  air,  and  not  from  cold  or  cold  air. 
But  we  pass  from  sitting  and  day-rooms 
to  bed-rooms.  It  is  here  that  every  thing 
is  done  to  keep  in  carbonic  acid  and  to 
exclude  oxygen.  What  with  the  small- 
ness  of  some  rooms,  the  destitution  of 
fire-places,  and  windows  that  will  not 
open,  beds  with  posts  and  curtains,  and 
blinds,  the  bed-room  may  indeed  be  ciedled 
the  Englishman's  Black  Hole.  The  in- 
sane fear  of  a  draught,  with  the  delusion 
that  night  dris  prejudicial,  undoes  almost 
every  thing  in  bedrooms  at  night  which 
may  be  done  by  open-air  exercise  or 
healthful  occupations  in  the  day.  The 
sleeping  rooms  of  the  rich  are  frequently 
kept  so  close  that  even  domestic  animals 
would  suffer,  were  they  compelled  to  sleep 
in  them,  whilst  those  of  the  poor  are  so 
odious  that  it  is  almost  a  wonder  health  is 
ever  found  amongst  their  occupiers.  This 
terrible  disregard  of  the  purity  of  bed- 
rooms is  seen  every  where — ^in  the  ham- 
mocks of  our  ships,  in  the  cottages  of  our 
laborers,  in  the  barracks  of  our  soldiers, 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  middle  classes 
and  the  opulent.  The  neglect  of  the  ven- 
tilation or  bed-rooms  is  as  common  among 
Sensible  people,  who  flatter  themselves 
they  know  the  value  of  fresh  air,  as  among 
the  helplessly  poor  and  ignorant  of  our 
population. 

As  for  the  injurv  done  by  other  gases, 
that  is  so  little  ana  so  exceptional  Uiat  I 
need  hardly  refer  to  them.  Wherever 
sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  or  carburet- 
ted  hydrogens  appear,  they  are  indicative 
of  the  presence  of  other  matters  in  Uie  air 
more  injurious  than  themselves.  I  shall 
not  therefore  dwell  on  them,  but  tarn  to 
the  solid  particles  which  render  the  air 
impure,  and  with  which  these  gases  are 
often  associated.  These  solid  particles 
are  so  minute  that  they  can  only  be  appre- 
hended by  the  microscope,  and  many  of 
them,  even  by  that  instrument,  are  not 
sufficiently  made  out  to  be  easily  distin- 
guished. They  are  derived  from  organic 
or  inorganic  sources.    The  organic  are 


derived  from  living  or  dead  animals  and 
plants.  The  particles  thus  given  off  are 
exceedbgl^  minute,  apd  appear  to  beheld 
in  suspension  by  molecules  or  sm&ll  parti- 
cles of  water.  The  emanations  of  living 
animals  are  constant.  The  epidermis  of 
the  skin  flies  off  into  the  air,  as  well  as 
particles  from  the  lungs  in  the  breath,  so 
that  the  idr  where  large  numbers  of  ani- 
mals exist  becomes  charged  with  such  ex- 
halations. The  human  body  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  law.  These  particles  are 
capable  of  decomposition,  and  when  taken 
again  into  the  living  system,  may  be  ab- 
sorbed and  lead  to  febrile  disturbance  in 
the  system.  These  particles  are  given  off 
from  diseased  bodies  in  such  a  state  that 
they  generate  diseases  in  other  bodies  like 
those  from  which  they  have  come.  It  Is 
in  this  way  that  zymotic  diseases  are 
propagated ;  and  scarlet  fever,  smaH-pox, 
measles,  hooping-cough,  and  typhus,  are 
all  conveyed  in  this  way. 

Dead  animal  matter  gives  off  also  parti- 
cles, not  equally  destructive  of  life,  bat 
which  may,  nevertheless,  produce  the  most 
virulent  diseases.  Typhoid  fever  is  the 
offspring  of  decomposing  animal  matter. 
The  particles  which  produce  it  steal  np 
from  our  drains  and  cesspools,  and  make 
their  way  into  the  studios  of  the  scholar 
and  the  chambers  of  royalty ;  no  class  or 
condition  of  persons  are  spared  the  infla- 
ence  of  this  dreadful  poison. 

Vegetable  matter  decomposing  emits 
still  more  destructive  poisons.  The  ma- 
laria of  our  own  marshes,  and  its  deadly 
representative  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome, 
with  the  miasma  escaping  from  the 
swamps  of  Africa  and  the  junffles  of  Asia, 
are  all  of  vegetable  origin.  Pbnts  decom- 
posing in  contact  with  water  yield  this 
dreadful  agent,  which  contaminates  and 
renders  deadly  the  purest  of  atmospheres. 
Another  set  of  particles  which  may 
come  from  animal,  vegetable,  or  minenu 
sources,  are  those  which  we  call  dust. 
Dust  is  not  only  unpleasant — ^it  is  danger- 
ous to  life.  The  workers  in  coal  are  liable 
to  disease  in  the  lungs,  from  the  particles 
of  coal-dust  accumulating  in  the  lungs  and 
producing  an  arrest  of  their  fonctions. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  knife  and 
scythe-grinders  of  Sheffield,  who  get  the 
dust  or  iron  and  stone  into  their  longs. 
The  workers  in  wool,  cotton,  linen,  hors^ 
hair,  or  any  of  the  materials  that  are 
taken  into  ike  air  in  fine  particles,  are  all 
liable  to  consumption,  from  the  acoamola- 
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tion  of  these  foreign  substances  in  the  air- 
passages  of  the  lungs,  and  the  conseouent 
exclusion  of  oxygen  from  the  blood. 
Even  the  dust  of  ordinary  rooms,  from 
carpets,  furniture,  clothes,  curtains,  and 
other  things,  becomes  a  source  of  impurity 
of  air  in  our  houses,  and  adds  to  the  de* 
struction  of  health  which  goes  on  from 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  im- 
purity of  air  from  these  particles  is  the 
unconsumed  carbon  in  the  atmosphere  of 
towns  and  cities.  It  is  these  particles 
which  blacken  linen  and  all  white  furni- 
ture, and  the  wool  of  sheep^s  backs.  It 
exists  in  such  quantities  in  London,  that 
the  air  may  be  filtered  through  fine  mus- 
lin, and  pure  carbon  collected  in  consider- 
able quantities.  It  is  possible  to  strain  the 
air  01  a  house,  and  get  rid  of  all  these  par- 
ticles. I  know  one  gentleman  in  the  city 
who  uses  a  steam-engine  on  the  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  air  through 
metallic  sieves  before  it  enters  his  house. 
The  consequence  is,  that  directl^r  you  enter 
his  door,  the  air  has  all  the  purity  of  that 
at  the  sea-side  or  the  mountain-top ;  and 
instead  of  the  oppressidh  which  all  Lon- 
don air  gives,  you  feel  invigorated.  This 
shows  what  may  be  done,  even  in  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  fact  is,  air  is  like  water : 
you  may  contaminate  it  by  suspending  im- 
purities in  it;  but  when  these  are  with- 
drawn it  remains  as  pure  as  ever. 

The  question  then  comes,  if  impure  air 
is  so  dangerous,  how  are  we  to  render  the 
sAt  we  breathe  pure  ?  How  can  we  get 
fresh  air?  In  the  first  place,  every  one 
should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  tliat  the 
open  air  must  always  be  more  pure  than 
the  air  of  houses,  or  any  confined  space 
whatever.  The  atmosphere  in  Cheapside 
is  infinitely  purer  than  any  inhabited  araw- 
ing-room  at  the  west  end  of  London.  As 
far  as  fresh  air  is  concerned,  a  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  would  be  more 
healthfully  occupied  in  looking  at  the 
omnibuses  from  the  curbstones  in  Fleet- 
street  than  in  the  most  elegant  dining- 
room  in  Belgravia. 

The  night  air  of  Houndsditch  is  freer 
from  carbonic  acid  than  the  sleeping- 
rooms  of  Mayfair.  Hence  the  importance 
of  getting  as  much  into  the  open  air  as 
possible.  Children,  provided  they  are 
warm,  can  not  be  too  much  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  a  most  merciful  act  to  take  little  child- 
ren from  their  close  homes  into  the  open 
parks ;  and  this  has  been  done  in  London 


with  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  A 
committee  of  the  Ladies*  Sanitary  Associ- 
ation has  raised  funds  by  which  it  has  been 
enabled  aU  the  fine  summer  weather  to 
send  parties  of  poor  children  into  the 
parks.  Of  the  danger  of  keeping  children 
m-doors  I  had  a  good  illustration  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

I  had  occasion  to  compare  the  health  of 
two  streets,  one  a  street  with  well-to-do 
artisans  and  small  tradesmen,  the  other 
a  tumble-down  street  where  lodged  the 
very  poor.  To  my  great  surprise,  the 
children  of  the  very  poor  were  less  sickly 
and  died  less  than  those  of  their  better-off 
neighbors.  On  examining  the  mothers  of 
these  families,  I  got  what  I  think  was  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  The  mothers 
of  the  poor  children  confessed  that  their 
children  were  seldom  or  never  in-doors ; 
but  few  of  them  went  to  school,  and  they 
consequently  spent  their  days  in  the 
street.  The  more  opulent  class  kept  their 
children  out  of  the  street  and  sent  them 
to  school.  Of  course,  no  rule  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  number  of  hours  people 
ought  to  keep  in  the  open  air,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the 
advice — "  Get  as  much  as  you  can."  Get 
it  for  yourselves,  get  it  for  your  neigh- 
bors. Let  the  government,  let  corporate 
bodies,  let  munincent  individuals  do  what 
they  can  to  tempt  men  and  w;omen  into 
the  parks  of  great  towns  and  neighboring 
fields.  Above  all,  let  there  be  attractions 
sufficient  to  draw  men  and  women  from 
the  public-house,  from  the  dancing-saloon, 
and  other  vicious  places,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  poisoning  atmosphere,  there  is  the 
poisonous  drink  and  poisonous  morality. 
Would  that  in  England  a  taste  for  lignt 
refreshments  could  be  given  to  the  popu- 
lation, so  that  tea  and  cofiee,  with  honest 
nutritious  viands,  could  be  substituted  for 
the  present  system  of  drinking  beer  and 
gin — a  system  that  annually  destroys  hec- 
atombs of  our  hard-working,  honest,  in- 
telligent artisans.  It  is  especially  on  those 
whose  occupations  are  sedentary,  and  to 
whom  fresh  air  is  moat  necessary  for 
health,  that  this  destructive  habit  entails 
its  greatest  evils. 

A  more  difficult  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
the  air  of  honses  fresh.  The  multitudi- 
nous things  it  involves,  and  its  apparent 
simplicity,  are  the  great  difficulties  with 
which  this  practice  nas  to  contend.  We 
call  the  act  ventilation,  and  most  intel- 
ligent people  believe  their   houses   are 
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ventilated.  If  they  did  not  they  could 
not  rest  a  moment.  They  would  not 
lie  down  in  their  beds  at  peace  one 
night  if  they  thought  the  evus  I  have 
spoken  of  as  resulting  from  want  of 
fresh  air  were  coming  on  their  families. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  put  this  question  to 
them:  Do  you  believe  for  one  moment 
that  with  your  closed  windows  and  doors, 
with  your  brick  drains  or  your  cesspools, 
with  your  dust-bins,  and  your  dirty  (I 
mean  no  ill  compliment — ^it  is  too  true) 
furniture,  that  the  air  of  your  rooms  is 
pure  ?  The  air  of  London  is  dirty  and 
mnpare  enough,  but  what  is  it  as  it  passes 
from  your  wmdow  crevices,  the  key-holes 
of  your  doors,  and  the  tiles  of  your  house  ? 
.Dirtier  and  more  impure  than  ever.  If 
^ou  say  it  is  not  impure,  you  are  wrong ; 
if  you  know  it  is  impure  and  talk  of  the 
ventilation  of  your  house,  it  is  cant. 

I  know  of  no  means  by  which  a  house 
can  be  naturally  ventilated  without  super- 
intendence, or  machinery.  The  system  of 
pumping  into  i>ublic  buildings  warm  pure 
air,  ana  pumping  out  the  impure  air,  is 
to  be  commended,  as  it  secures  by  the 
same  machinery  both  warmth  and  pure 
air.  Whether  any  thing  of  this  kind  can 
be  done  for  private  houses  is  at  present 
very  questionable.  In  the  meantime,  houses 
ou^ht  to  be  built  so  that  an  ordinarily  in- 
telligent person,  who  understands  that  hot 
air  ascends  and  goes  out  at  the  upper 
apertures  of  a  room,  and  that  cola  air 
comes  in  from  below,  can  so  arrange  that 
there  is  a  perpetual  flow  of  air  through 
the  room  without  creating  cold  by  draugnt. 
This  can  generally  be  done  in  rooms 
where  the  window  sashes  come*  down 
from  the  top  in  two  rides  of  a  room,  or 
in  one  side  where  a  door  opens  at  the 
other.  But,  alas  I  how  many  houses  are 
thus  constructed  ?  Not  one  m  a  hundred 
in  town  or  country.  When  they  are  so 
constructed,  the  sashes  are  not  let  down 
from  the  top.  The  bed -rooms,  which 
have  been  closed  up  all  night,  are  indulged 
with  a  small  quantity  oi  fresh  air  by  a 
little  openine  from  below.  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  closing  of  doors  and 
windows  is  sickness.  The  children  are  ill 
in  the  nursery,  the  servants  are  ill  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  master  and  mistress,  are 
ill  in  the  drawing-room.  The  source  of 
this  sickness  is  easily  understood,  if  yon 
recollect  how  large  a  portion  of  time  the 
inhabitants  of  houses  spend  in-doors,  and 


it  is  precisely  those  who  take  least  exer- 
dse  or  go  out  least  that  sufier  most. 

The  same  arrangements  in  houses  that 
secure  the  influx  oi  oxygen  from  without, 
and  the  efliux  of  the  carbonic  acid  from 
within,  also  secure  the  escape  of  those 
solid  particles  which  are  so  injurious  when 
contamed  in  any  considerable  quantity  in 
the  air.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  you 
may  so  dilute  the  poison  of  various  fevers, 
as  they  escape  from  the  bodies  of  those 
attacked,  that  no  one  shall  be  iniured  by 
it.  If  you  place.one  patient  with  feverin 
a  large  ward,  no  other  patient  gets  the 
disease;  but  if  you  place  several  fever 
patients  in  the  same  room,  then  every 
person  that  enters  may  catch  the  fever. 
So  it  is  with  the  poisons,  of  drains  and 
cesspools.  If  they  be  well  diluted  in  the 
open  air  nobody  suffers,  but  let  them  con- 
centrate themselves  in  a  room  and  de- 
struction takes  place.  I  say  safety  is  se- 
cured by  ventilation  in  houses  otherwise 
dangerous,  but  no  wise  man  would  allow 
his  drains  or  cesspools  to  leak  into  his 
house.  But  how  many  men  in  a  thousand 
see  to  these  things  ?  how  many  women  ? 
how  many  servants  ?  My  experience  tells 
me  very  few.  This  accounts  for  the  faint 
odors  and  sickening  smells  that  so  often 
salute  you  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  as  weU 
as  the  poor;  of  the  medical  man,  who  has 
yet  to  learn  bow  to  apply  the  laws  of 
physiology  to  the  maintammg  the  health 
of  his  own  household,  as  well  as  the  poor 
mechanic,  who  is  alike  ignorant  of  the 
cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  his  family, 
and  powerless  to  remove  it  if  he  did.  And 
yet,  now  angry  people  look  if  ^ou  tell 
them  their  houses  are  '^  nuisances,  mjuriona 
to  health."  They  believe  in  fresh  air, 
they  talk  of  the  advantages  of  fresh  air, 
but  thejr  have  yet  to  learn  how  little  they 
have  of  it  at  home,  and  how  much  more 
of  it  they  need  if  they  would  secure  the 
health  and  strength  their  Creator  intended 
th^  should  enjoy. 

int  I  must  bnng  my  sermon  to  an  end. 
I  have  thrown  these  few  remarks  together 
as  free  from  technical  terms  as  I  could, 
in  the  hope  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
intelligent  readers  of  the  Popular  Science 
Reviev)  to  a  subject  still  greatly  neglect- 
ed. The  more  I  see  of  the  interior  of 
our  households,  especially  in  London,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  this  subject  is  not 
fully  understood.  I  have  named  only  a 
few  of  the  diseases  which  arise  from  do- 
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fiotent  oxygenatioii  of  the  blood,  or,  in 
other  woras,  firom  want  of  fresh  air ;  and 
it  is  only  when  this  subject  is  more 
thoroughly  oomprdiended  by  all  seotions 
of  the  community  that  we  shall  find  the 
efiEeots  of  sanitary  reform  really  telling  on 
the  health  of  the  community.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  treating  a  subject  like  this  inde- 
pendently of  uie  questions  of  food,  exer- 
cise, warmth,  and  clothing.  Fresh  air  is 
valueless  without  food,  it  will  fiul  without 
warmth,  and  from  these  considerations 


the  greatest  of  all  practical  measures  for 
securing  health  is  tne  inoulcatinff  on  the 
minds  of  youth  those  laws  by  which  God 
regulates  the  existence  of  the  human  body. 
From  every  pulpit  in  the  land  there  issues, 
once  a  week,  tne  ¥9100  of  the  preacher 
inculcating  obedience  to  the  moral  law  of 
God,  and  it  is  to  an  equally  systematic 
enforcement  of  the  importance  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  natural  law  that  we  must  look 
for  deliverance  from  those  evils  which  fol- 
low its  violation* 


*^»     a^ 


Vrom   Th«   Lelfnre   Hoar, 


THE      R-E  VITAL      OF      SCIENCE. 


I. — GALILEO. 

As  in  the  history  of  nations  there  are 
critical  periods  which  leave  their  impress 
on  die  whole  subsequent  life  of  the  peoide, 
so  it  is  in  the  history  of  science.  There 
are  epochs  when  a  new  and  powerful  im- 
petus seems  given  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  when  the  minds  of  men  seem 
all  at  once  to  awake  from  the  lethargy  of 
centuries,  and  to  rouse  themselves  into  ac- 
tion, and  when  an  onward  movement  is 
made,  which  for  ages  afterwards  gives 
shape  and  direction  to  scientific  progress. 

Such  an  epoch  is  that  which  may  be 
nearly  fixed  as  commencinff  about  the  year 
1582,  when  Galileo  began  his  scientific  in- 
quiries, and  extending  over  the  earlier 
part  of  the  following  century.  Before 
this  epoch,  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
natural  sciences  then  known — astronomy 
andmedianicB — ^had  made  little  progress 
since  die  time  of  the  Greeks^  The  an- 
cient astronomers  had  invented  a  compli- 
oated  system,  which  to  a  certain  extent 
was  successful  in  explaining  and  reducing 
to  fixed  laws  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Alreadv  Copernicus  had, 
bv  placmg  the  sun  in  the  center  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  conceived  a  system  where- 
DV  their  apparent  motions  were  much  sim- 
pufied.  But  that  system  still  existed  only 
•8  a  theory,  and  had  yet  to  receive  the 
demonstraticmB  that  were  soon  to  compel 


all  reasonable  men  to  accept  it  as  a  reality. 
The  science  of  mechanics,  until  the  epoch 
of  Galileo,  had  made  absolutely  no  prog- 
ress since  the  time  of  Archimedes,  about 
two  thousand  years  before.  When  Gali- 
leo's work  was  completed,  the  true  laws 
of  motion — at  least,  the  most  important  of 
them — were  discovered ;  the  Oopemioan 
system  of  the  world  was  establisned  as  a 
realitjr  based  on  the  demonstration  of  nn- 
ouestionable  &ots,  and  all  was  prepared 
K>r  the  ceremonial  which  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  witnessed — ^the  marriaae  of 
astronomy  with  mechanics  —  completed 
under  the  auHpices  of  our  own  Newton. 
How  much  in  the  movement  now  spoken 
of  was  the  work  of  Galileo  himself— what 
other  influences  contributed  towards  it — 
will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  present  paper 
to  point  out.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  great  Floren- 
tine and  his  discoveries. 

Galileo  Galilei,  the  inventor  of  dynamies 
and  the  founder  of  the  science  of  physical 
astronomy,  was  bom  at  Pisa,  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1664.  His  boyhood,  like 
that  of  Newton,  was  remarkable  for  the 
display  of  a  talent  for  ingenious  mechani- 
cal contrivances.  His  classical  studies 
were  commenced  at  Florence  under  no 
gpreat  advantages,  owing  to  the  slender 
circumstances  of  his  fiimUy ;  but  even  to 
these  studies  he  applied  mmself  with  so 
much  industry  as  to  form  the  foundadon 
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of  an  extensive  and  solid  literature,  whioh 
afterwards  bore  its  fruit  in  the  elegance 
and  pnrity  of  his  style.  His  leisare  hours 
were  applied  to  the  cultiiration  of  music 
and  drawing,  in  both  of  which  arts  he  ex- 
oelled,  and  which  he  continued  to  onlUvate 
through  life.  His  talents  early  became  so 
manifest,  that  at  the  age  of  eighteen  his 
iather  resolved,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  a  university  educa- 
tion. He  was  accordingly  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  on  the 
5th  of  November,  1681. 

Here,  besides  his  studies  in  medicine, 
with  a  view  to  his  profession,  he  attended 
a  course  of  the  peripatetic  philosophy  as 
it  was  then  taught ;  but  to  the  physical 
theories  of  Aristotle,  which  were  then  im- 
plicitly assented  to  and  taught,  he  would 
not  bring  his  mind  to  consent,  without  the 
conviction  of  reason  and  experiment.  Be- 
ginning even  then  in  the  academical  dis- 
cussions to  combat  the  firmest  supporters 
of  the  Aristotelian  dogmas,  he  obtained 
the  reputation  of  possessing  an  obstinate 
.and  contradictory  disposition. 

About  this  period,  in  the  year  1582, 
Galiloo  made  the  first,  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  his  discoveries. 
Happening  one  day  to  be  in  the  metropol* 
itan  church  at  Pisa,  he  remarked  the  regu- 
lar and  periodic  movement  of  a  lamp  sus- 
pended from  the  roof.  As  the  lamp  was 
swinging  to  rest,  after  being  lighted,  he 
observed  Uie  equal  duration  of  its  oscilla- 
tions, whether  great  or  small,  and  thig  he 
oonfirmed  by  repeated  experiments.  He 
immediately  percdved  the  use  to  which 
'this  phenomenon  might  be  applied  for  the 
exact  measurement  of  time,  and  this  idea 
having  remained  in  his  mind,  he  employed 
it  fifty  years  afterwards  (in  1639)  for  the 
construction  of  a  dock  intended  for  astro- 
nomical observations.  This  seems,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  been  a  very  perfect  or 
•successful  instrument, and  the ereat  inven- 
tion of  the  pendulum  clock,  afterwards  of 
audi  service  to  astronomy,  is  doe,  not  to 
Galileo,  but  to  Huygens.  The  idea,  how- 
over,  so  successfully  caught  and  applied 
by  Haygens,  was  in  his  time  already  afloat, 
and  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  philosophers  by  Galileo, 
At  this  time  Galileo  had  no  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  and  was  first  impelled  to 
them  by  oonoeiving  that  they  could  be  of 
assistance  in  drawing.  Bat  €faofi  having 
entered  on  the  study  of  Euclid  and  ariUi* 
matie,  be  abandoned  every  thing  for  tiie 
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pursuits  thev  opened  up  to  him.  '  Soon 
afterwards,  throu|^  the  influence  of  Ubal- 
di  and  the  reputation  his  discoveries  had 
already  obtained  for  him,  he  wiis  appointed 
to  the  chair. of  mathematics  in  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Pisa,  though  only  in  hia  twenty- 
fifth  year. 

He  then  applied  himself  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  true  laws  of  motion  by  real 
experiments.  He  demonstrated  that  grav- 
ity acts  on  all  bodies  alike ;  and  that  bodies 
of  unequal  weights  will  fall  through  the 
same  space  in  equal  times,  any  slight  dif- 
ferences being  due  to  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  It  was  at  that  time  assumed,  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  that  a  body  ten 
times  as  heavy  as  another  would  fall 
through  one  hundred  yards  wbUe  the 
other  fell  through  ten.  And  though  the 
experiment  was  tried  from  the  tower  of 
Pisa,  and  both  bodies  reached  the  ground 
at  almost  the  same  instant,  (the  small  dif- 
ference, as  Galileo  rightly  observed,  being 
due  to  the  unequal  resistance  of  the  air,) 
the  witnesses  of  the  experiment  were  not 
convinced. 

Such  was  the  opposition  raised  agunst 
the  new  system  of  philosophy,  that  in 
1502  Galileo  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
chair  at  Pisa  and  return  to  Florence.  At 
this  time  he  made  acqu^ntance  with  two 
enlightened  Florentine  gentlemen,  Salviati 
and  Sagredo,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  latter  he  obtuned  the  obair  of 
mathematics  at  Padua,  which  waa  confer- 
red on  him  for  six  years.  It  was  in  grati- 
tude for  these  benefits  that  Ghftlilao  after- 
wards gave  the  names  of  SalviaU  and 
Sagredo  to  the  two  interlocutors  in  his 
dialogues,  who  support  the  philoaophical 
and  common-sense  sides  of  the  queatioiL 

During  this  time  enjoying  greater  free- 
dom than  at  Pisa,  he  wrote  several  mathe- 
matioal  and  medianieal  treatises,  and  made 
several  imj^ortant  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions. He  invented  the  thermometer^  and 
the  proportional  compass  or  sector.  It 
was  prooaUy,  also,  during  this  time  that 
he  first  became  inclined  to  adopt  the  Co- 
pemican  system  of  the  woiid|  in  which 
the  discoveries  of  the  telescope  after wax^ 
confirmed  him,  and  of  which,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, he  became  so  conspicuous  an  aaaer- 
tor.  In  1590  his  commission  as  profeasor 
was  renewed  for  another  period  of  tax 
years.  In  1604  an  mdmowfi  star  of  extrA- 
ordinarfr  brightness  having  suddenly' ap* 
peared  m  the  constellation  of  Serpentaffinay 
Gatileo  demonstrated  by  observatbna  Itiat 
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the  body  was  placed  far  beyond  what  the 
peripatetics  called  the  elementary  rerion, 
and  that  it  was  more  remote  than  all  the 
planets ;  contrary  to  the  dictam  of  Aris- 
totle, who  maintained  that  the  heavens 
are  incorruptible,  and  free  from  all  mnta- 
tion.  Thns  again  was  he  brought  into 
collision  with  the  upholders  of  the  school 
philosophy.  The  year  1609  was  signalized 
Dy  the  mvention  of  the  telescope,  and  its 
use  in  surveying  the  heavens,  it  appears 
that  the  first  instrument  of  this  kind  was 
constructed  by  a  Dutchman,  Hans  Lipper- 
sheg,  who  presented  one  to  Prince  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau.  The  report  of  such  an 
invention — namely,  of  an  optical  instru- 
ment by  which  distant  objects  were  made 
to  appear  nearer — was  communicated  to 
Galileo  while  on  a  visit  at  Venice.  He 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  the  result 
was  the  construction  of  a  small  telescope, 
by  fixing  at  each  end  of  a  leaden  tube  two 
spectacle  glasses,  one  having  a  convex 
and  a  plane,  and  the  other  having  a  plane 
and  a  concave  side.  This  instrument 
magnified  only  three  times ;  but  so  popu- 
lar did  the  invention  at  once  become,  that 
crowds  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Venice 
flocked  to  his  nouse  to  see  the  wonderful 
toy.  This  instrument  was  presented  to 
the  Senate  at  Venice,  who  acknowledged 
the  present  by  a  mandate,  conferring  upon 
Oalueo  for  life  his  professorship  at  Padua, 
and  raising  his  salary  from  five  hundred 
and  twenty  to  one  thousand  florins.  The 
next  instrument  of  this  kind  which  Gali- 
leo produced  magnified  about  eight  times. 
•*  At  length,"  as  he  himself  remarks, 
"  sparing  neither  labor  nor  expense,*'  he 
constructed  a  telescope  so  excellent,  that 
it  bore  a  magnifying  power  of  more  than 
thirty  times. 

Although  priority  in  the  invention  of 
the  telescope  must  be  ^ven  to  the  Ihitch, 
the  merit  is  due  to  Galileo  of  having  first 
turned  it  to  a  survey  of  the  heavens,  and 
of  successfully  employing  it  as  the  instru- 
ment of  astronomical  discovery.  It  soon 
revealed  to  Galileo  the  scars  and  cavities 
in  the  moon's  sur&ce,  the  spots  in  the 
sun,  the  phases  of  Venus  —  phenomena 
which  finally  disproved  the  Aristotelian 
doctrine,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
perfect  and  incorruptible,  and  confirmed 
to  Galileo  the  trutn  of  the  Copemican 
system,  which  placed  the  sun  in  the  center 
of  the  planetary  system,  and  made  the 
earth,  like  the  other  planets,  its  moving 


attendant.  These  consequences  he  pub* 
licly  maintained  and  promulgated,  adaing 
to  the  envy  and  exasperation  of  his  oppo- 
nents, which  soon  after  brought  him  mto 
collidon  with  the  papal  authority  and  the 
Inquisition.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
discovery  of  all,  which  he  made  at  this 
time,  was  that  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 
Three  of  these  attendants  of  that  planet 
were  first  seen  by  him  through  his  teles- 
cope on  the  7th  of  January,  1610.  This 
was  followedvby  a  series  of  observations, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  convinced 
that  these  bodies,  as  well  as  a  fourth, 
which  was  obscured  by  the  body  of  the 
planet  during  the  first  observation,  were 
small  planets  moving  round  Jupiter,  in 
the  same  way  that  Venus  and  Mercury 
revolve  round  the  sun.  This  discoveiy 
of  a  planet,  so  important  as  to  be  attend- 
ed by  four  moons,  added  a  new  argument 
to  those  already  urged,  for  the  compara- 
tive insigmficance  of  our  globe,  and  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  it  to  be  the  center 
of  the  universe.  This  discovery  had  an- 
other practical  importance  which  Galileo 
was  the  first  to  point  out.  As  these  sat- 
ellites became  from  time  to  time  obscured 
by  the  vast  body  of  the  planet,  the  mo- 
ment of  their  disappearance  was  a  well 
defined  instant,  which,  when  determined 
and  registered  beforehand,  affords  the 
means,  at  any  place,  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  time,  and  therefore,  by  comparison 
with  other  observations,  enables  the  ob- 
server to  calculate  the  longitude. 

Yielding  to  the  wishes  and  liberal  oflers 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  of  Tuscany,  Galileo 
had  now  quitted  Padua — where,  enjoying 
the  honor  and  esteem  of  the  Senate  of 
Venice,  he  was  comparatively  secure — 
for  Florence,  where  liberty  was  scarcely 
known,  and  where  the  personal  favor  iS 
the  prince  was  insufficient  to  secure  him 
from  persecution.  The  most  certain  meth- 
od 01  reaching  Galileo  was  to  begin  by 
prohibiting  the  doctrine  of  Copernicus,  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  supporter. 
This  was  accordingly  effected  by  repre- 
senting it  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  and 
denouncing  it  to  the  Holy  See.  Galileo 
endeavored  in  vain  to  allay  the  storm  by 
publishing  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Grana 
Duchess  of  Tuscan]^,  in  which  he  urges 
that  the  sacred  Scriptures  were  intended 
to  give  mankind  the  information  necessary 
for  their  salvation,  which  is  in  its  nature 
beyond  the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  but 
not  to  inform  us  upon  those  matters  on 
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wUob  the  right  use  of  our  Benaea  and 
reason  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  suide  to 
US,  His  expressions  on  these  subjects  are 
worth  quoting  in  some  detail.  ^'  I  am  in- 
'  dined  to  believe,"  he  sa^s,  ^^  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  to  give 
mankind  the  information  necessary  for 
their  salvation,  and  which,  surpassing  all 
human  knowledge,  can  by  no  other  means 
be  accredited  than  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  I  do  not  hold  it  neces- 
sary to  believe  that  the  s^une  God  who 
has  endowed  us  with  senses,  with  speech, 
and  with  intellect,  intended  that  we  should 
neglect  the  use  of  them,  nor  seek  by  their 
means  for  knowledge  which  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  procure  us;  especially  in  a 
science  like  astronomy,  of  which  so  little 
notice  is  taken  in  the  Scriptures,  that  none 
of  the  planets,  except  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  once  or  twice  only,  Venus,  under  the 
name  of  Lucifer,  are  so  much  as  named 
there.  This,  therefore,  being  granted,  I 
think  that  in  the  discussion  of  natural 
problems  we  ought  not  to  begin  at  the 
authority  of  texts  of  Scripture,  but  at  sen- 
sible experiments  and  necessary  demon- 
strations, for  from  the  divine  Word  sacred 
Scripture  and  nature  did  both  alike  pro- 
ceed; and  I  conceive  that,  coilcerning 
natural  effects,  that  which  either  sensible 
experience  sets  before  our  eyes,  or  neces- 
sary demonstrations  prove  unto  us,  ought 
not  upon  any  account  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, much  less  condemned,  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  Scripture  texts,  which  ma;^,  un- 
der their  words,  crouch  senses  seemingly 
contrary  thereto." 

On  the  25th  of  February,  1615,  how- 
ever, proceedings  were  instituted  in  the 
Inqmsition,  and  with  the  following^  result. 
The  doctrine  that  the  earth  is  not  immov- 
able and  in  the  center  of  the  universe  was 
pronounced  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture 
and  heretical,  and  Galileo  was  interoicted 
from  professing  in  future  the  condemned 
opinion. 

Galileo  returned  to  Florence  in  1617, 
and,  determined  to  silence  if  not  to  per- 
Buadeiiis  adversaries,  employed  himself  for 
sixteen  jrears  in  collecting  into  a  body  all 
the  physical  proofs  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth  and  the  constitution  of  the  heavens. 
By  a  combination  of  ingenuity  and  aa- 
dress  he  received  permission  to  publish 
the  work  so  compiled.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  Salviati,  Sagredo, 
and  Simplicius — ^the  former  supporting 
the  soientifio  views,  the  secona  aiding, 


■ 

with  common « sense  reflections,  doubts, 
and  suggestions;  and  the  third  repro' 
ducing  the  arguments  of  the  Peripatetics 
and  judging  of  every  thing  b jr  the  author- 
ity  of  iUristotle.  The  work  is  published 
with  an  ironical  preface,  Ad  pruderUem 
leotarem^  referring  to  a  certain  edict  pro* 
^ulgated  from  Rome,  which  ''  some  peo- 
ple seemed  to  think  proceeded  on  a  partial 
view  of  the  argument.  The  object  of  the 
present  dialogue  was  therefore  to  collect 
all  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  Coper- 
nican  theory,  and  to  proclaim  that  tnev 
were  known  at  Home  oefore  the  promul; 
gation  of  that  sentence ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  that  from  that  climate  pro- 
ceeded not  only  doctrines  for  the  health 
of  the  soul,  but  subtile  and  sublime  inven- 
tions for  the  delight  of  the  understanding.'* 

The  publication  of  this  work  raised  a 
storm  amon^  the  ecclesiastics  at  Rome, 
The  Pope  himself  appears  to  have  felt 
warmly  on  the  subject,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  persuaded  that  in  the  character  of 
Simplicius,  Gralileo  had  ridiculed  the  ar^- 
ments  used  in  private  conferences  with 
himsel£  But  however  such  personal  feel- 
ings may  have  been  raised  up  in  the  mat- 
ter, they  may  easily  be  acquitted  of  any 
very  material  influence  upon  the  result. 
Galileo  was  summoned  to  Rome  on  the 
dOth  of  September,  1633,  and,  vainly  plead- 
ing infirmity,  age,  and  ill-health,  was 
oUiged,  an  invalid  at  the  age  of  mxty- 
nine,  to  repair  thither. 

What  passed  in  the  Inquisition  is  only 
to  be  ascertained  from  the  traditionied  ao- 
counts  which  have  been  popularly  drcn- 
lated,  and  from  such  portions  of  the  reo* 
ords  of  the  Inquisition  as  have  been  laid 
before  the  public.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  these  records  have  not  been  given  to 
the  public  entire.  After  seveiiil  vicissi- 
tudes, in  the  course  of  which  they  were 
carried  to  Paris  in  1812-13,  restored  to  the 
Pope  in  1846,  placed  in  the  secret  archives 
in  1848,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the 
library  of  the  Vatican,  they  have  again 
been  restored  to  the  secret  archives  oithe 
Holy  See,  and  an  incomplete  account  of 
them,  ( Galileo  e  InguwUione^  published 
in  1850,)  by  M.  Marini,  the  keeper  of  the 
secret  archives,  is  all  that  has  been  yet 
published.  The  sentence  of  the  court, 
published  on  the  22d  of  June,  1633,  oom* 
mences  by  narrating  the  proceedings  of 
the  Inquisition  in  1616,  and  the  lenient 
.treatment  which  Galileo  then  experienoed^ 
on  oondition  of  refruning  in  future  from 
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mabtaining  the  beretioal  doctrines,  name- 
ly, that  the  sun  was  in  the  center  of  the 
world  and  inmovable,  and  that  the  earth 
moved  even  with  a  diurnal  rotation.  It  pro- 
ceeds to  specifv  the  offenses  which  Galileo 
had  committea  in  teaching  heretical  doc- 
trines, in  violating  his  former  pledges,  and 
in  obtaining  by  improper  means  a  license 
for  the  printing  of  nis  Dialogues,  Galileo 
is  then  pronounced  to  have  incurred  all 
the  censures  and  penalties  which  are 
enjoined  against  heresy ;  but  from  aU  these 
conseauences  he  is  to  be  held  absolved, 
proviaed  that,  with  a  sincere  heart,  and  a 
laith  unfeigned,  he  injures  and  curses  the 
heresies  be  has  cherished,  as  well  as  every 
other  heresy  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
But  in  order  that  his  offense  might  not  go 
altogether  unpunished,  and  that  he  mi^t 
be  more  cautious  in  future,  and  be  a  warn- 
ing to  others  to  abstain  from  similar  of- 
fenses, it  was  also  decreed  that  his  Dia- 
lo^es  should  be  prohibited  by  public 
edict ;  that  he  himself  should  be  condemn- 
ed to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition  daring 
its  pleasure ;  and  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  years,  he  should  recite  once  a 
week  the  seven  penitential  psalms. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  1633,  Galileo, 
clothed  in  a  penitential  dress,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  convent  of  Minerva,  and  in 
the  presence  o^  the  assembled  cardinals 


and  prelates,  the  sentence  just  described 
was  read  to  him ;  and  he  was  compelled 
upon  his  knees  solemnly  to  abjure  the  doc- 
trine of  the  earth's  motion,  and  of  the 
sun's  stability.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  in  which  he  recited  his  abjura- 
tion, word  for  word,  and  then  signed  it, 
he  was  conveyed,  in  conformity  with  his 
sentence,  to  tne  prison  of  the  Inquisition. 
That  sentence  was  not,  however,  carried 
out  with  rigorous  severity.  Afler  remain- 
ing only  four  days  in  the  prison  of  the  In- 
quisition, he  was  permitted  to  be  lodged 
in  the  paJace  of  tne  Archbishop  Piccolo- 
mini,  a  friend  of  his  own.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  1633,  the  Pope 
granted  Galileo  permission  to  reside  open- 
Ty  in  the  country  near  Florence.  But  he 
remained  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind.  He  still  continued,  however,  his 
scientific  labors,  maturing  bis  theories  of 
the  resistance  of  solids,  and  of  the  laws  of 
accelerated  motion.  He  also  continued  to 
work  at  his  tables  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
till  loss  of  sight  obliged  him  to  cease.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1642,  the  same  year  in 
which  his  great  successor,  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, was  bom. 


Vrom   BentljT*!   Miiotllftny. 


MTSTERIES   OF   THE   SERAGLIO 


The  Oriental  nations  have  one  great 
obstacle  to  contend  with  in  their  attempts 
to  appropriate  European  civilization,  in 
the  position  which  polygamy  imposes  on 
their  wives.  We  purposely  allude  to 
the  consequences  of  the  institution,  and 
not  to  the  institution  itself  for  we  are 
perfectly  well  aware  that  polygamy  only 
exists  in  rare  instances.  Anj  married 
reader  can  suppose  that  having  several 
wives  must  be  an  extremely  expensive  af- 
fair, especially  when  the  ladies,  as  is  the 
case  in  Turkey,  expect  to  be  waited  on 
from  mom  till  nignt,  and  reckon  pearls 
and  diamonds  as  the  first  of  their  wants. 


I  But  it  is  not  the  question  whether  no 
more  than  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred Turks  in  the  whole  Osmanli  empire 
have  a  well -filled  harem.  The  decisive 
thing  is  the  contemptuous  idea  of  wives 
which. the  Muhammadan  institution  of 
polygamy  has  produced.  Not  regarded 
as  a  companion  of  equal  rank  and  helper, 
but  placed  on  about  the  same  low  footing 
as  the  husband's  favorite  horse  and  favor- 
ite weapon,  the  wife  is  no  moral  factor  of 
Muhammadan  life.  Yarious  other  thinss, 
to  which  we  need  not  more  particularly 
refer,  produce  the  total  result  that  the 
Turkjisn  woman  only  too  often  has  a  moat 
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prejndicial  effect  on  the  family  and  the 
edacation  of  the  children.  If  the  Tarks 
were  led  to  lead  a  happy  family  life,  that 
reform  which  is  still  hanging  on  thorns 
and  obstacles  woald  be  rapidly  effected, 
becanse  in  that  case  they  would  have  at- 
tained a  higher  moral  standard.  But  such 
a  family  lite  is  impossible  so  long  as  that 
contempt  for  women  endures  from  which 
polygamy  originated. 

Since  Lady  Montagu  for  the  first  time 
entered  the  seraX  of  the  Padishah  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the  thick 
veil  that  lay  over  the  Turkish  harem  sys- 
tem has  been  considerably  raised.  Several 
European  ladies  have  been  able  to  study 
the  marriage  life  of  their  Turkish  sisters 
at  their  leisure,  and  have  not  been  at  all 
sparing  in  their  communications.  A  re- 
mi^rkably  pretty  narrative  of  this  descrip- 
tion, valuable  also  from  the  &ct  that  it 
describes  the  state  of  affiiirs  in  the  last 
days  of  Abd-ul-Medjid,  and  the  first  days 
of  his  reigning  highness  Abd-ul-Aziz,  is 
offered  us  by  a  talented  and  somewhat 
realistic  French  lady,  Madame  Olympia 
Audouard.*  The  lady  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  introduced  into  the  harems  of 
an  ex-Turkish  envoy  at  Naples  and  of  a 
pash^  and  to  form  some  female  acquaint- 
ances, through  whom  she  obtained  acscess 
to  the  imperial  seraglio. 

SeraT  means  a  large  building,  or  castle. 
S^rail  is  the  French  way  of  writing  it,  and 
hence  ought  not  to  be  used,  or,  at  least, 
should  not  be  pronounced  in  the  French 
way.  The  sera!  of  the  late  Sultan  Abd- 
ul-Medjid  was  Dolma  Badje,  a  palace  in 
the  Western  style,  which  borders  on  the 
old  serai,  and  communicates  with  it.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  splendid  garden,  in 
which  the  ladies  of  die  harem  can  air 
themselves  unseen.  On  one  side  this  gar- 
den is  defended  by  a  high  wall,  on  the 
other  by  the  Bosphorus.  The  Sultan  does 
not  live  in  the  serai,  but  has  several 
magnificent  reception-rooms  there  and  a 
throne-room,  in  which  he  receives  the 
homage  of  his  ladies  on  Kew  Year's  day, 
during  Bairam,  and  on  other  solemn  occa- 
sions. It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the 
ladies  of  the  harem  to  Uss  his  feet,  as 
they  walked  past  according  to  their  rank. 
Abdul-Medjid  altered  this  custom,  in  so 
ibr  that  the  ladies  laid  their  hand  on  a 
flcarf  lying  in  the  Sultan's  lap,  whose  end 

*  Xe«  MyaQru  dm  8ir«M  tt  (ief  Earenu  JStiroB. 
nrit:  E.Deata. 


a  slave  held  out  to  them:  this  Was  aa 
equivalent  for  Idssing. 

When  we  say  that  the  number  of  fe- 
males in  the  serai  amounts  to  five  hun- 
dred, we  reckon  in  the  ladies  of  honor  and 
the  slaves  appointed  to  wait  on  the  six 
legitimate  wives,  the  four  favorites,  and 
the  ladies  of  honor.  These  slaves  are 
eirls  whom  the  Sultan  purchases,  has  care- 
mlly  educated,  and  gives  away  in  mar- 
riage when  they  have  attained  a  nubile 
age.  According  to  their  talent  and  in* 
clination  they  are  instructed  in  singing, 
dancing,  or  acting.  Thei^e  are  two  music 
choirs  in  the  serai.  One  has  the  usual  in* 
struments  of  a  brass  band,  and  wears  the 
same  uniform  as  the  regimental  bands, 
but  with  richer  embroidery.  This  choir 
— composed  exclusively  oi  girls — ^forms 
the  orchestra  of  the  opera,  and  has  also 
a  female  conductor ;  the  second  choir  con- 
sists of  girls  who  sing  and  accompany 
themselves  on  some  instrument,  or  who 
play  the  pianoforte,  harp,  or  violin.  These 
musicians,  when  ordered  to  do  so,  wait  on 
the  Sultan's  wives  and  favorites,  and  en- 
liven them  by  acting,  singing,  and  danc- 
ing. A  large  hall  is  set  apart  in  the  serai 
for  theatrical  performances,  ballet,  and 
opera,  arranged  like  our  theaters,  and 
fitted  up  wiw  unexampled  luxury.  The 
performance  usually  consists  of  Italian 
operas  or  French  ballets,  and  all  the  mu- 
sicians, dancers,  actors,  and  singers,  are 
girls.  Madame  Audouard  assures  us  that 
tne  young  Turkish  girls  are  first-rate  in 
male  parts.  Of  course  no  man,  save  the 
Sultan,  is  admitted  to  this  theater.  The 
audience  consists  of  the  ladies  of  the  seral| 
the  wives  of  Turkish  noblemen,  and  Euro- 
pean ladies. 

The  Sidtan's  six  wives  and  four  favor- 
ites have  each  a  separate  residence,  con- 
sisting of  a  bed-room,  dining-room,  and 
drawing-room.  Each  of  them  has  her 
slaves,  carriages,  coachmen,  (eunuchs,)  and 
a  full  suite  of  (Servants.  If  she  likes,  she 
can  shut  herself  entirely  off  from  the  other 
ladies,  but  this  rarelv  occurs,  save  in  ex- 
ceptional casQS  of  jealousy,  and  the  ladies, 
on  the  contrary,  like  to  pay  each  other 
visits,  and  send  out  invitations  to  din- 
ners and  aoiries.  At  the  present  day,  at 
an^  rate,  there  is  no  socn  thing  as  im- 
prisonment In  the  serai.  When  a  Sultana 
or  an  Odalisque  feels  inclined — and  this 
happens  very  often — to  take  an  excursion 
to  the  Sweet  Waters,  or  make  purchases 
at  a  bazaar,  she  simply  orders  her  carriage^ 
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drives  0%  and  remains  out  as  long  as  she 
likes.  The  &vorites  and  niaids  of  honor 
have  also  each  a  separate  residence,  their 
own  servants,  carriages,  and  horses.  The 
female  slaves,  who  have. been  instructed 
in  an  art,  are  formed  into  divisions,  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  a  superintendent. 
Each  has  her  own  roonu  The  pin-money 
of  such  a  slave  is  five  hundred  piasters 
a  month,  or  five  pounds  ten  shillings  of 
our  money.  The  ordms^  slaves,  who 
represent  our  servant -girls,  have  bed- 
rooms in  common,  each  containing  five- 
and-twenty  beds. 

As  regards  the  fitting  -  np  of  all  the 
rooms  in  the  serai,  Madame  Olympiasays 
that,  although  she  was  acquainted  with 
French  chiteaux,  she  was  utterlv  astound- 
ed at  such  luxury.  The  finest  thing  is  the 
baths,  especially  the  Sultan's.  The  first 
room  is  surrounded  by  divans,  on  which 
the  Sultan  seats  himself  in  bathing-dress, 
and  smokes  sundry  pipes,  while  preparing 
for  the  growing  heat  of  the  succeeding 
rooms.  In  the  second  hall  all  the  divans 
are  covered  with  gold  embroidery,  the 
walls  lined  with  splendid  Venetian  mir- 
rors, and  the  fairest  and  rarest  flowers  are 
lavishly  scattered  around.  The  bath  it- 
self is  circular,  and  composed  entirely  of 
marble  and  glass.  The  dome  is  formed 
of  the  purest  mountain  crystal,  and  the 
water-tape  are  of  massive  gold.  The  Sul- 
tan never  leaves  this  bam  under  three 
hours. 

Sultan  Abd-ul-Medjid  was  kindness  it- 
self to  the  ladies  of  his  harem,  but  for  all 
that  they  did  not  all  feel  happy.  One  of 
his  wives,  the  lovely  Ketiras,  fell  mortally 
in  love  with  a  general  whom  she  had  seen 
at  the  bazaars  and  in  his  ka!k  on  the  Bos- 
phorus.  Her  love  did  not  have  the  tragic 
ending  which  harem  adventures  assume  in 
romances.  Ko  band  of  Bostandjis  broke 
into  the  general's  house  at  night,  and 
brought  an  executioner  with  them,  who 
laid  the  lady's  head  at  the  feet  of  her  lover ; 
no  mysterious  bark  pushed  out  in  the  dark 
into  the  Bosphorus,  and  discharged  a  sack 
from  which,  ere  it  sank  in  the  waves^  a 
voice  gasped:  '^Soon  united  with  thee 
etemaUy."  Ketiras  received  her  dis- 
charge, when  the  Sultan  learned  the  state 
of  her  heart,  and  became  the  general's 
wife  in  all  honor.  The  fortunate  man, 
however,  had  no  great  cause  to  rejoice  at 
this  union*  Accustomed  to  the  luxury  of 
the  serai,  the  lady  continued  her  lavish 
course,  so  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 


creditors  brought  her  husband's  house* 
property  to  tiSe  hammer,  and  he  was 
forced  to  request  his  removal  to  the 
cheapest  district  of  the  empire.  The 
magnanimous  Sultan,  however,  did  not 
long  leave  his  preferred  rival  in  banish- 
ment, but  paid  all  his  debts,  and  estaV 
lished  him  afresh  in  Constantinople. 
Whether  Lady  Ketiras  became  more 
economical  after  this,  our  deponent  say- 
eth  not. 

A  lady  of  honor,  of  the  name  of  Naura, 
became  entangled  in  an  adventure  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  object  was  a  young 
Greek,  one  of  those  thorough  scamps  who 
have  learned  nothing  more,  and  do  naught 
else,  in  the  wide  world  than  turn  the 
heads  of  simple  maidens.  The  acquaint- 
ance commenced  with  a  flirtation,  and 
soon  attained  a  frightfully  serious  charac- 
ter. One  morning  a  window  in  the 
serai  looking  out  on  the  Bosphorus  was 
found  open,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  hon- 
or, of  course  Naura,  was  absent  without 
leave.  Her  Greek  took  her  to  Syra, 
where  the  old  piece  of  "love  in  a  cot- 
tage "  was  performed  with  Greek  varia- 
tions. So  long  as  a  small  inheritance,  on 
which  the  lazy  lover  lived,  lasted,  matters 
went  on  decently,  but  so  soon  as  th^  last 
drachma  was  gone,  nothing  was  teft  of 
the  love -fire  but  the  dead  cold  ashes. 
Shortly  after  the  Greek  disappeared,  and 
Naura,  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  earned  a 
crust  hardly  enough  with  a  washerwoman, 
heard,  a  few  weeks  after,  that  the  unfaith- 
ful man  had  found,  and  hastily  married, 
a  rich  widow  at  the  PirsBus.  She  was  a 
sensible,  brave  girl,  and  instead  of  dying 
of  a  broken  heart  over  the  wash-tub,  she 
got  together  money  enough  to  carry  her 
to  Constantinople,  and  threw  herself  at 
the  Sultan's  feet.  The  attempt  proved 
successful :  she  was  pardoned,  received  her 
situation  again,  and  has  since  lived  right 
comfortably  on  her  five  hundred  piasters 
a  month;  but  she  gets  out  of  the  way 
of  every  young  Greek  she  sees. 

This  kindness  of  Abd-ul-Medjid  was 
sadly  misused.  The  ladies  of  his  harem 
permitted  themselves  expenses  which  went 
beyond  all  bounds  even  for  Sultanas  and 
Odalisques.  Each  of  their  apartments 
was  crowded  with  those  elegant  and  ex- 
pensive articles  which  reioice  the  femi- 
nine heart,  in  the  shape  of  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, bottles  and  oaskets.  The  good 
Sultan  forbade  this  enormous  outlay  at 
times,  but  then  a  universal  conspiracy 
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was  formed  against  him ;  the  ladies  pout- 
ed, cried,  and  scolded,  and,  in  order  to 
regain  his  peace,  Abd-nl-Medjid  had  no 
course  but  to  give  way.  In  1858  the 
mischief  had  grown  so  serious  that  the 
European  diplomatists  waited  on  the  Sul- 
ian  in  a  body,  and  earnestly  implored  him 
to  show  himself  master  of  his  own  house. 
Abd-ul-Medjid  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
issued  a  Hatti  -  Humayoun,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  that,  apart 
from  the  necessary  expenses  entailed  by 
the  marriages  of  princesses,  more  debts 
had  been  incurred  than  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay.  A  commission  of  officials 
investigated  the  debts  of  the  serai,  and 
brought  together  in  a  very  short  period  a 
total  of  five  hundred  thousand  purses,  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  million  piasters. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  the  Sultan's  fault 
that  these  debts  were  not  larger,  for  he 
had  himself  demanded  sixty  million  pias- 
ters for  the  expenses  of  the  last  Bairam, 
and  had  most  reluctantly  put  up  with 
eleven  million  piasters,  which  were  ad- 
vanced by  Baltazzi,  the  banker.  During 
the  investigation,  great  embezzlements 
and  still  greater  extravagances  were 
brought  to  light.  Many  oflicials  were 
discharged,  a  sister  and  four  married 
daughters  of  the  Sultan  were  placed  un- 
der guardianship,  but  in  the  serai  itself 
matters  remained  in  the  old  state. 

The  marriage  of  princesses,  on  whose 
expenses,  as  the  Hatti-Humayoun  of  1858 
stated,  no  saving  could  be  efiected,  de- 
serves special  notice.  If  one  of  the  Sul- 
tan's daughters  has  attained  the  age  at 
which  Turkish  girls  are  generally  married, 
the  father  seeks  a  husband  for  her  among 
the  nobles  at  his  court.  If  a  young  man 
specially  please  her,  he  is  given  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  nothing  lower  being 
ever  selected.  The  chosen  man  receives, 
in  addition,  a  magnificent,  fully-furnished 
palace  and  sixty  thousand  piasters  a  month 
pocket-money ;  and,  in  aadition,  his  fath- 
er-in-law defrays  all  the  housekeeping  ex- 
penses. 

The  bridegroom  is  not  always  over  and 
above  pleased  at  being  selected.  If  he  be 
married,  he  is  obliged  to  get  a  divorce, 
he  must  never  have  a  wife  or  mistress  in 
addition  to  the  princess ;  and,  moreover, 
he  is  regarded  as  the  servant  rather  than 
the  husband  of  his  wife.  The  Sultan  him- 
self announces  to  him  his  impending  good 
Ttune,  and  it  is  his  bounden  duty  to  bow 

'erentially,  k^ss  the  Sultan's  feet,  and 


stammer  a  few  words  about  the  high  hon- 
or, the  unexpected  happiness,  ^tc.  He 
then  proceeds  with  a  chamberlain,  who' 
bears  the  imperial  Hatt.,  to  the  Sublime 
Porte.  A  military  band  precedes  him, 
and  soldiers  are  drawn  up  along  the  road, 
who  present  arms.  At  the  head  of  the 
stairs  the  bridegroom  is  received  by  the 
grand  vizier,  conducted  by  him  into  a 
room  where  all  the  ministers  are  assem* 
bled,  and  the  Hatt.  is  read  aloud.  This 
ceremony  corresponds  to  the  betrothal. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  much  like 
that  of  the  ordinary  Turkish  nobles.  If 
the  bridegroom  be  rich  he  himself  pavs 
for  the  trousseau,  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  Sultan  sends  him  the  money  for  it. 
The  presents  are  placed  in  gold  or  silver 
baskets,  on  whose  lid  flowers  or  "billing 
doves  are  represented,  and  consist  of  dia- 
monds, rubies,  pearls,  diadems,  bracelets, 
girdles,  cups,  and  a  thousand  smaller  arti- 
cles in  gol<^  furs,  gold  embroidered  dresses 
and  shawls.  The  bridegroom  receives 
from  his  father-in-law  a  splendid  saber, 
buttons,  and  a  watch  and  chain,  all  natu- 
rally sparkling  with  diamonds,  and  from 
his  bride  a  rosary  of  fine  pearls  and  linen 
of  every  description.  The  custom  has  been 
abolished  of  tne  ministers  making  pres- 
ents. The  dowry  of  the  princess  is  most 
costly.  Madame  Olympia  saw  a  dress 
which  cost  above  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
But  little  of  the  fine  texture  was  visible 
beneath  the  embroidery  and  pearls. 

When  the  presents  have  been  delivered 
to  the  bridegroom,  the  bride  proceeds  on 
the  next  morning  to  his  house,  in  order  to 
look  at  the  arrangements.  Our  authoress 
was  present  when  the  Princess  Fatime, 
the  betrothed  of  Ali  Ghalib  Pasha,  paid 
such  a  visit.  Accompanied  by  a  numer- 
ous suite,  the  bride  drove  in  a  state  carri- 
age which  had  cost  £4500,  through  the 
densely-crowded  streets.  She  wore  a  sky- 
blue  silk  dress,  covered  with  a  ma^s  of 
pearls  and  diamonds,  and  her  head  was  com- 
pletely veiled  in  a  texture  of  gold  thread. 
The  bridegroom  received  her  on  the  thresh- 
old of  his  house.  He  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  but  naturally  somewhat  pale 
and  excited,  as  he  had  never  seen  his 
future  wife,  and  on  this  occasion  could 
only  notice  her  outline  as  she  was  so  over- 
laden with  ornaments.  When  he  had 
saluted  her  with  a  deep  bow  and  led  her 
by  the  hand  into  the  house,  he  would 
away  again.  This  first  visit  of  the  bride 
is  intended  to  enable  her  to  examine  the 
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internal  arrangements  of  her  fiitnre  home 
without  any  oostacles  or  disturbance. 

The  actual  meeting  of  the  new  couple 
takes  place  on  the  evening  of  this  day. 
At  nine  o^clock  the  princess  proceeds  to 
the  state-room  of  the  palace  prepared  for 
her,  and  seats  herself  on  a  throne.  Two 
ladies  of  honor  station  themselves  on 
either  side  of  her.  At  the  feet  of  the 
lady,  who  is  splendidly  dressed  and  cover- 
ed with  a  large  veil,  lies  a  richly  embroid- 
ered carpet.  The  husband  has  supped  in 
his  old  residence  with  his  relations  and 
friends,  and  said  his  pravers  in  a  mosque. 
Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  he  proceeds  to 
the  pnncess,  and  is  conducted  to  her  by 
two  eunuchs,  who  are  awaiting  him  at 
the  door.  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to 
kneel  down  on  the  carpet  and  offer  up  a 
prayer.  When  this  is  concluded  he  ap- 
proaches his  wife,  salutes  her  submissively. 
Kisses  her  hand,  and  says  a  few  words  that 
occur  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  ladies 
of  honor  than  remove  her  veil,  and  he  sees 
whether  he  has  married  a  pretty  or  an  ugly 
woman. 

Whether  she  be  pretty  or  the  contrary, 
a  princess  will  always  let  her  husband  feel 
how  high  she  stands  above  him.    He  occu- 

Eies  a  room  next  to  hers,  and  must  await 
er  commands  there  at  all  hours.  Whether 
he  have  friends  with  him  or  be  alone,  so 
soon  as  one  of  her  eunuchs  summons  him 
to  her  presence  he  must  rise  at  once,  make 
8  temena — that  is  to  say,  touch  the  ground 
and  then  his  forehead  with  his  right  hand 
—and  proceed  to  her  apartment.  There 
he  is  expected  to  stand  until  she  requests 
him  to  oe  seated.  If  he  wish  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  family,  or  go  out  on  busmess, 
he  must  first  ask  her  leave ;  and  if  he  re- 
main away  unusually  late,  he  must  inform 
her  of  it  and  of  the  cause.  His  wife  never 
lets  him  go  out  alone,  some  of  her  eunuchs 
accompanying  him,  and  would  inform  her 
if  he  were  to  do  any  thing  naughty. 

In  such  marriage3  the  couple  do  not 
take  their  meals  together.  His  are  served 
up  to  him  in  his  room  without  ceremony, 
while  she  eats  like  a  princess.  At  meal- 
time a  handsome  carpet  is  spread  in  her 
room,  and  a  large  or  small  table  placed 
upon  it,  according  as  to  whether  the  lady 
dines  alona  or  has  invited  other  ladies. 


For  her\ise  a  large  silver  salver  is  brought 
and  covered  with  fine  muslin.  Before  the 
meal  begins,  a  young  slave,  who  has  no 
other  duty  bot  this,  kneels  down  before 
her,  holds  up  a  golden  wash-basin,  and 
pours  lukewarm  water  over  her  hands 
from  a  can  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  am- 
phofte.  Another  female  slave  hands  her 
a  napkin  of  white  silk  with  gold  fringe. 
The  Kitchen  is  outside  the  harem,  and  all 
the  dishes  are  brought  in  in  a  basket  lined 
with  white  muslin.  This  basket  is  sealed 
up  in  the  kitchen,  and  before  the  princess 
tastes  a  dish,  a  lady  in  waiting  examines 
the  seals  to  see  that  they  are  unbroken. 
After  dinner,  during  which  female  slaves 
perform  music,  the  princess  washes  her 
nands  again,  and  then  proceeds  to  another 
room  in  order  to  perform  her  devotions. 
After  this  the  evening's  amusements  com- 
mence. Reclininp^  on  a  divan,  she  smokes 
a  pipe  or  cigar,  while  slaves  read  or  sing 
to  her.  If  sne  has  invited  any  lady  friends, 
there  is  a  concert,  or  ballet,  or  a  theatrical 
performance,  and  during  it  rare  fruits, 
pastry,  and  cofiee  are  handed  round.  If 
the  princess  desires  to  see  gentlemen,  she 
gives  her  husband  orders  to  send  out  in- 
vitations to  certain  persons.  Such  guests 
assemble  in  a  room  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  gilt  grating.  On  one  side 
IS  the  princess  with  her  ladies,  and  hears 
and  sees  without  being  seen ;  on  the  other 
side  are  the  gentlemen,  who  select  such 
topics  of  conversation  as  will  amuse  her 
imperial  highness. 

The  husband  has  no  way  of  escaping 
his  serfdom.  His  princess  can  be  separat- 
ed from  him  at  any  moment,  but  he  must 
stick  to  her.  He  has  no  other  consolation 
but  the  one  that  his  existence  costs  him 
nothing,  and  that  he  has  such  a  share  of 
the  fabulous  luxury  which  his  wife  in- 
dulges in  as  she  allows  him.  These  hus- 
bands of  princesses  must  be  regarded  as 
the  scape-goat  which  the  male  sex  ofiers 
up  as  a  punishment  for  its  contempt  of 
women.  At  any  rate,  the  prohibition 
for  such  husbands  having  a  second  and 
third  wife  is  a  Turkish  confession  how  dis- 
honoring polygamv  is.  The  Turks  ought 
to  derive  fh)m  it  the  moral :  *'  What  you 
do  not  wish  to  happen  to  a  princess, 
ought  not  to  happen  to  another  woman.'* 
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To  the  west  of  Leipsdg  there  extends  for 
miles  a  splendid  wood  of  old  oaks,  beeches, 
and  other  leafy  trees.  Most  of  the  towns- 
people are  only  acquainted  with  the  small 
portion  which  immediately  borders  the 
city  gates.  The  "  wild  valley  of  roses," 
as  the  wilder  portion  of  the  wood  is  called, 
is  not  visited  by  many  persons.  It  is  true 
that  various  disagreeables  are  met  with 
here,  which  are  also  to  be  found,  though 
partially,  in  the  tame  valley  of  roses, 
Wild  garlic  grows  over  large  stretches  of 
ground,  and  diffuses  too  strong  an  odor, 
which  in  spring  is  unendurable ;  flies  and 
other  nuisances  behave  in  the  most  im- 
pertinent manner  after  a  heavy  shower, 
and  among  the  life-weary  of  the  neighbor- 
ing city  there  is  an  unpleasant  tacit  s^ree- 
ment  to  carry  out  the  voluntary  closing 
act  of  their  existence  in  the  valley  of  rosea 
It  is  not  every  man  who  can  stand  going 
out  to  pluck  snowdrops  or  campanulas, 
and  unexpectedly  oome  across  a  banging 
body. 

On  October  8th,  1 774,  a  corpse  was  lying 
on  the  ground  in  this  valley  of  roses.  The 
man,  who  had  shot  himself  beneath  the  au- 
tumn-tinted roof  of  fob'age,  was  well  known. 
He  had  called  himself  Colonel  von  Stein- 
bach,  and  given  himself  out  to  be  the  son 
of  a  French  prince ;  but,  prior  to  his  death, 
it  was  notorious  that  the  name  of  Scrop- 
fer,  under  which  he  had  served  in  a  Prus- 
sian hussar  regiment,  and  kept  a  coffee 
house  in  Leipzig,  was  his  real  name.  Was 
this  man,  who,  after  his  death,  aroused  a 
real  enthusiasm  in  Saxony,  an  impostor  or 
a  visionary ;  or  was  he,  whether  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  an  instrument  employed 
by  others  in  order  to  attain  certain  politi- 
cal aims?  These  questions  occur  to  us 
not  merely  in  his  case,  but  in  that  of  all 
the  adepts  of  the  last  century ;  and  hence 
we  must  spend  a  few  momenta  with  them. 

We  will  commence  with  a  proposition 
which,  though  trite,  is  indispensable. 
Every  science  issues  from  errors,  and  re- 
mains for  a  long  time  in  them,  like  the 
rosebud  in  its  green  sheath.    Humanity 


never  attams  any  object,  without  first 
going  astray  twenty  or  thirty  times.  The 
best  men  will  often  rush  into  these  wrong 
paths,  because  the  straight  road  to  science 
IS  not  much  more  diverting  than  a  high- 
way laid  down  in  a  right  line,  running  be- 
tween poplar  trees  to  a  distant  steeple. 
The  last  century  had  a  special  temptation 
to  turn  from  its  philosophic  highway  side- 
ways into  the  bushes.  Enlightenment  not 
only  had  something  dry  and.  repulsive 
about  it^  but  its  fundamental  principles 
were  so  simple  and  self-evident  that  a 
clever  or  vain  man  could  not  feel  particu- 
larly flattered  at  knowing  no  more  than 
what  the  sparrows  twittered  on  the  roofe. 
To  this  motive  of  employins;  one's  self 
with  things  unknown  to  the  general 
public,  were  added  the  obscure  impulse 
and  feverish  restlessness  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  century.  Men  felt  that 
they  were  marching  towards  a  new  era, 
but  had  not  the  remotest  idea  how  they 
should  behave  under  way  or  when  they 
jeached  their  destination.  Reveling  in 
feelings  and  forebodings,  they  awaitea,  as 
the  whole  literature  of  the  age  evidences, 
something  great  and  monstrous:  a  regen- 
eration, a  Messianic  movement,  a  revela* 
tion.  Many  of  the  new  principles  had 
always  had  partisans,  who  had  been  com- 
pellea  to  retire  into  obscurity  before  the 
Inquisition  and  tyranny;  and  as  in  the 
last  century  every  thmg  was  over-esteemed 
which  did  not  stand  on  the  tottering  found- 
ations of  society  in  that  day,  the  most 
exaggerated  importance  was  given  to  the 
secret  societies  whicli  the  persecuted  of 
former  times  had  formed.  Men  flocked 
to  join  them,  some  in  order  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  mysterious  truths  and  rev* 
elations,  which  were  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  Europe,  according  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  secret  societies,  from  the 
Pyramids  through  the  Pythagoreans,  Es* 
senes,  apd  Templars ;  others,  in  order  to 
build  up  in  the  silence  of  night  a  temple 
of  reason,  which  could  be  shown  perfect- 
ly finished  to  the  coming  dawn;  many, 
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bebause  ther  belieyed  that  they  would 
form  a  mystio  union  with  Deity ;  many, 
too,  because  they  dreamed  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  other  useful  thinss ;  and 
many,  very  many,  because  it  became 
fashionable. 

The  choice  among  the  existing  societies 
was  not  a  large  one.  The  best  known  of 
all,  the  Freemasons',  certainly  attracted 
through  Its  secrecy ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
they  did  not  go  beyond  the  principles  of 
brotherly  and  human  love.  In  addition 
to  the  Freemasons  were  the  Templars, 
who  reconstituted  themselves  immediately 
after  the  cruel  execution  of  Jacques  de 
Molay,  and  whose  grand -masters  have 
existed  in  uninterrupted  succession  up  to 
the  most  recent  times.  These,  and  a  few 
smaller  societies,  were  not  sufficient,  how- 
ever, and  hence  a  number  of  secret  socie- 
ties was  formed :  Philalethes,  Illuminati, 
Rosioruciaos,  Martinists,  United  Friends, 
Charitable  Knights  of  the  Holy  Oity,  etc. 
Some  of  these  someties  counted  many 
members,  and  were  largely  extended. 
Through  this,  and  owing  to  the  mystery 
in  which  they  enveloped  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  pompousness  displayed,  they 
imposed  on  the  fancy  of  their  cotempo- 
ranes.  Even  a  Goethe  had  ^a -certain 
amount  of  weakness  for  a  Cagliostro.  At 
the  present  day  the  history  of  the  secret 
orders  remains  attractive,  and  the  French 
more  especially  devote  great  attention  to 
it.  Three  works,  which  have  just  appear- 
ed in  Paris,  supply  us  with  illustrative 
matter.* 

Such  an  extended  association  as  that  of 
the  last  century  invited  men  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters,  and  themodt  different  ten- 
dencies sought  to  secure  its  lud.  Charles 
Edward  the  Pretender  formed  a  party 
in  the  lodges  of  strict  observances,  the 
Jesuits  crept  in  among  the  Roiscrucians, 
and  wherever  there  was  a  back  door  open, 
and  the  Due  do  Chartres,  afterwards  Due 
d'Orl6ans,'  and  PhiKppe  Egalit6,  gained 
the  Grand  Orient  in  Paris  to  his  side.  The 
political  or  religious  side-views  of  the 
orders  were  the  currents  in  which  numer- 
ous adventurers  swam  merrily.  Most  of 
the  latter,  if  not  all,  were  swindlers,  and 
carried  on  political  intrigue  as  a  lucrative 

*  Matter:  Saint Mariui^  le  PhUtnaphe  Jnoonnu, 
Sa  Vie  etsea  Scrita,  Jiatter:  Smamtel  de  Sweden^ 
borg.  Sa  Vie  tea  EoHU  el  sa  Doctrine,  And,  Les 
Sectee  ei  SociSUa  SeerHee  PtUtiquee  tt  Religieuees, 
Par  le  Comto  le  Ooiit«ulx  de  Cantelon.  All  three 
are  poUiahed  by  Pidkr,. Paris. 
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and  protecting  napifyyov,  Scr5pfer,  to 
whose  tragical  end  we  have  referred,  ia 
said  to  have  undertaken  his  conjurations 
as  an  agent  of  the  Jesuits.  He  horrified 
the  Prussian  court  and  all  Berlin  by  propb> 
ecying  the  death  of  several  well-known 
characters,  and  some  of  his  prophecies 
came  true.  He,  however,  earned  on  his 
game  too  impudently  and  coarsely,  so  that 
his  protectors  separated  from  him,  and 
allowed  him  to  sink  into  a  state  of 
poverty. 

Scr5pfer  had  taken  up  a  system  of  in- 
cantations ready  prepared  for  him.  How 
it  was  arranged  is  not  known  with  perfect 
accuracy,  and  hence  we  can  only  speak 
generally.  The  **  Magians"  were  acquamt- 
ed  with  all  the  effects  of  the  magic  lantern 
and  phantasmagoria,  all  the  ocular  iliusiona 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  instru- 
ments of  Father  Kircher  and  Robertson, 
as  weU  as  all  the  laws  of  reflected  light. 
In  the  East  they  had  learned  certain  ca- 
toptric laws,  for  which  they  were  indebt- 
ed to  the  celebrated  magic  mirrors,  which 
the  pagan  priests  are  said  to  have  em- 
ployed. Catoptromancy,  or  prophocying 
from  a  series  of  pre-arranged  mirrors,  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  effect,  for  it  was  only 
requisite  to  engrave  on  the  back  of  a  mir- 
ror objects  in  relief  and  place  them  before 
a  reflecting  sui*face  in  order  to  produce 
them  exactly  as  thev  were.  These  objects 
(pictures  of  the  aead)  were,  however, 
motionless,  and  to  make  the  spectator 
believe  that  he  saw  something  supernatu- 
ral, a  second  deception  must  be  produced. 
This  the  Magian  effected  by  certain  odors, 
which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  hal- 
lucinations in  young  persons.  Hence 
the  necromancers  prderred  that  children 
should  gaze  into  their  magic  mirrors. 
Deceived  by  images  which  their  own 
brain  invented,  these  children  announced 
featfiil  thio^  as  seen  by  them,  and  thus 
fi'equentl^  induced  sensible  men  to  b&> 
lieve  in  the  power  of  incantation.  The 
Magian  had  other  apparatus  in  his  arsenal. 
In  order  to  perfect  the  formation  of  daz- 
zling representations  by  the  aid  of  hydro- 
mancy,  (propheoying  with  water,^  he 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  magic  circle  a 
crystal  ball  filled  with  water,  on  which 
frequently  floated  a  lump  of  burning  cam- 
phor, whose  vapor  strengthened  the  effect 
of  the  objects  revealed  in  the  water. 
FinaUy,  the  necromancers  employed  the 
newly-discovered  forces  of  deotricity  and 
magnetism,  so  that  they  operated  witli 
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rery  different  allies  than  tbose  of  onr 
modern  mediums,  who  require  nothing 
more  than  a  rapping-table. 

Scr5pfer  is  stat^  to  have  been  the 
teacher  of  the  notorious  Count  St.  Ger- 
main. This  pretended  count  was  an  ad- 
renturer,  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  a  Por- 
tuguese Jew.  The  protection  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour  and  the  minister  Choiseul 
procured  him  admission  to  the  French 
court,  where  he  stood  in  some  credit  for 
a  lengthened  period,  and  lived  in  splen- 
dor. He  must  have  been  a  remarkably 
well-educated  man,  for  he  not  only  made 
chemical  experiments,  which  procured  him 
the  respect  of  thorough  naturalists,  but 
narrated  anecdotes  of  Charles  Y.  and 
even  of  Pontius  Pilate,  whose  cotempo- 
rary  he  stated  himself  to  be,  in  which  the 
most  careful  study  of  history  was  display- 
ed. Any  one  who  saw  him  employing  his 
magic  mirror  at  his  house  in  the  Kue  Pl^ 
tri^re,  or  at  Ermenonsville,  could  no  longer 
doubt  but  that  St.  Grermain  stood  in  com- 
munication with  the  other  world.  He 
would  be  asked  to  summon  dead  people 
whom  he  had  never  seen :  they  appeared 
and  were  recognized  by  their  relations. 
But  during  his  residence  in  Paris  the 
police  also  performed  miracles  and  dis- 
placed a  knowledge  of  hidden  things  bor- 
dering on  omniscience,  whence  the  con- 
clusion has  been  drawn  that  Count  St. 
Germain  was  a  spy,  who  sold  to  the  police 
the  numerous  persons  who  were  compelled 
to  confide  in  nim  in  order  to  secure  his 
services.  He  died  in  1784,  at  the  house  of 
the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein. 

In  Hamburg  this  setting  swindler  had 
several  interviews  with  a  rising  swin- 
dler, who  gave  himself  out  to  the  world 
as  Count  Cagliostro.  Goethe  has  traced 
his  origin  and  the  history  of  his  later 
years,  and  we  need  not  repeat  after 
aim.  We  will  merely  remark  here  that 
the  pretended  Armenian  Altotas  with 
whom  Cagliostro  traveled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  and  whom  Alexandre 
Dumas  introduces  in  his  romance,  was 
most  probably  a  German  of  the  name  of 
Kolmer.  This  Kolmer-Altotas  had  lived 
a  long  while  in  Egypt  when  a  yoting  man, 
and  there  saw  ana  heard  enough  to  be 
able  on  his  return  to  Europe  to  envelop 
himself  in  a  nimbus  of  pyramid  myster- 
ies. At  Messina  he  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Cagliostro,  who  at  that  time  was 
called  Bammo,  visited  with  him  the  Ar- 


chipelago and  Morea,  then  proceeded  with 
his  companion  to  Egypt^  wnere  the^  earn- 
ed a  deal  of  money  by  selling  imitation 
fold  for  embroidery,  and  finsSy  went  to 
[alta.  The  grand-master  Pinto  was  so 
deluded  by  the  impostors  that  he  gave 
them  his  house  ana  laboratory,  but  they 
did  not  remain  long  in  the  island.  Kol- 
mer disappeared  from  this  moment,  but 
Cagliostro  went  through  a  brilliant, 
though  very  badly-ending  career. 

The  new  Magian  founded  his  plana 
on  the  liking  for  ostensibly  serious  cere- 
monies which  prevailed  among  the  va- 
rious orders.  He  threw  old  Egyptian 
freemasonry  as  a  bait  to  snch  as  wished 
to  coquette  with  mysticism.  Heads  were 
heated  by  the  thought  of  wearing  sym- 
bolic orders  and  performing  rites  which 
were  said  to  have  been  originated  in 
the  priestly  state  of  Meroe,  and  to  have 
attained  their  development  during  the  fifth 
or  sixth  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs.  Cag* 
liostro,  however,  had  inducements  not 
only  for  phantasts,  but  also  for  earnest 
thinkers.  In  passing  sentence  on  his  in- 
^fluence,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  introducers  of 
magnetism,  and  that  he  possessed  some 
rare  chemical  and  medical  acquirements. 
Hundreds  who  turned  away  from  him  in 
disgust  owing  to  his  incantations  and  the 
prophecies  of  his  **  doves,"  (young  cirls,) 
returned  to  him  again  when  they  heara 
of.  his  marvelous  cures — that  is  to  say, 
his  recovery  of  persons  given  up  by  the 
doctors — ^for  instance,  the  Prince  de  Sou* 
bise. 

Still  he  was  and  remained  a  man  of  the 
lowest  character.  He  carried  on  a  trade 
in  the  charms  of  his  lovely  wife  Lorenza. 
At  Petersburg  he  contrived  to  introduce 
her  to  Prince  Potemkin,  and  the  great 
Catharine  wafl  rendered  so  jealons  bythii^ 
that  she  sent  him  over  the  frontier  with 
twenty  thousand  silver  roubles  in  his 
pocket.  He  then  went  to  Franbe,  gained 
a  reputation  by  visiting  the  ho8|>ttfus  and 
efifocting  remarkable  cures,  and  after  this 
began  founding  **  Lodges  of  the  viotori* 
ons  Truth."  In  order  to  lay  his  magio 
nets  all  ronnd  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  pro- 
vincial towns,  snch  as  otrasborg,  Lyovw^ 
and  Bordeaux.  From  the  barScs  of  the 
Garonne,  where  he  remained  eleven 
months,  he  returned  to  those  of  the  Sdne, 
and  secluded  himself  in  the  most  solitary 
street  of  the  Marais,  in  an  isolated  hooae, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  in  which  he  liv^d 
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perfectly  qaiet  for  a  year.  He  caloidated 
very  correctly  that  the  Parisians  would 
soon  grow  half  mad  through  cnriofiity  to 
know  what  he  was  about.  When  he  had 
brought  them  to  this  state,  he  summoned 
deputies  from  the  seventy-two  Parisian 
loages  to  his  house^  and  treated  them  to 
a  grand  invocation  of  spirits.  He  allowed 
bis  guests  to  summon  ghosts  according  to 
their  taste,  and  they  ordered  up  Voltaire, 
Diderot,  D'Alambert,  the  Abbe  Yoisenon, 
Montesijuieu,  and  the  Due  de  Choiseul. 
The  invited  persons,  appeared  as  punctu- 
ally as  the  stone  guest  in  *^  Don  Juan," 
and  the  company  diverted  themselves  ex- 
cellently with  them.  As  the  living  guests 
promised  to  be  silent  about  the  adventure, 
all  Paris  heard  about  it,  and  then  the  la- 
dies wished  to  have  their  share.  With 
the  attentive  politeness  which  Cagliostro 
always  displayed  in  such  cases,  he  offered 
to  form  a  lady's  lodge,  but  six-and-thirty 
members  must  give  in  their  names  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  first  evening  the  list  was 
luU,  and  each  of  the  virgins  of  ,Isis  had 
paid  one  hundred  Louis  d'or.  Paris  did 
not  talk  about  the  sittings  which  the  ladies 
held,  for  Cagliostro,  in  order  to  keep  his 
secret  and  his  three  thousand  six  hundred 
Louis,  had  been  cautious  enough  to  invite 
the  six -and -thirty  lovers  of  the  female 
adepts. 

Shortly  after  occurred  the  notorious 
necklace  affair,  which  has  always  been  ac*> 
cepted  as  a  proof  that  the  orders  were  la- 
boring to  undermine  the  monarchy.  We 
are  bound  earnestly  to  protest  against  such 
an  assumption,  not  on  behalf  of  the  or- 
ders, which  do  not  concern  us,  but  for  the 
sake  of  history  and  common  sense.  It  is 
not  at  all  logical  to  say  that  this  occur- 
rence was  injurious,  and,  therefore,  was 
designed  to  mjure.  Cagliostro,  the  only 
person  standing  in  connection  with  the 
secret  societies  of  all  those  mixed  up  in 
the  odious  drama  of  the  diamond  neck- 
lace, did  not  think  at  the  time  about  any 
republican  conspiracv,  but  of  something 
far  more  substantial  — 1,600,000  livres. 
Such  was  the  price  of  the  necklace,  which 
was  to  acauire  the  aueen's  affection  for 
the  vain  and  dissipated  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
as  he  had  been  induced  to  believe.  Cag- 
liostro, during  his  first  stay  in  Paris,  had 
formed  the  aoquuntance  of  the  Abbe 
Georget,  the  cai^inal's  secxretary,  and  had 
become  known  to  the  latter  by  name  at 
least.  When  he  returned,  and  shut  him- 
self up  for  a  year,  the  Countess  Lamothe, 


the  pretended  descendant  of  the  Yalois, 
who  was  the  chief  actress  in  the  intrigue, 
was  one  of  the  few  persons  with  whom  he 
associated.  That  he  was  deeply  implicat* 
ed  is  proved  by  the  caution  he  displayed 
when  the  strings  began  to  be  drawn 
tighter.  The  cardinal  received  letters 
said  to  be  written  by  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  thence  resolved  to  purchase  the  neck* 
laee.  At  this  decisive  moment,  Caglios* 
tro  stepped  forward,  held  a  magico-raysti- 
oal  session,  and  informed  the  cardinal, 
through  his  *^  dove,"  that  the  negotiation 
commenced  was  worthy  of  him^  and  the 
queen  would  heap  favors  upon  him.  Up- 
on this,  the  necklace  was  purchased,  and 
embezzled  by  the  Lamothe.  Up  to  this 
time  Cagliostro  had  lived  in  Lyons,  in  or- 
der to  be  able  to  prove  an  cUibi,  and  care- 
fully destroyed  every  proof  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  thief.  Who  were  the  other 
personages  of  the  drama  ?  Lamothe,  an 
adventurer  of  the  ordinary  stamp;  Yil- 
lette,  an  ex-gendarme  and  forger;  and 
Mademoiselle  Oliva,  a  girl  who  bore  a  re- 
semblance to  the  queen.  Thanks  to  his 
precautions,  Cagliostro  escaped  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  his  accomplices,  but  was 
eventually  punished  at  Ilome  for  his  re- 
peated acts  of  swindling  by  imprisonnaent 
for  life.  What  was  the  fate  of  Lorenza  is 
unknown.  The  Countess  Lamothe,  about 
whom  a  report  was  spread  in  1791  that  she 
had  just  died  in  London,  is  said  to  have  lived 
till  the  end  of  the  Restoration  at  Aiix>is. 
As  for  her  husband,  it  is  certain  that  he 
lived  up  to  1829  in  Paris,  and  equally  cer- 
tain that  Louis  XVIU.  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion.   Who  can  solve  this  riddle  ? 

From  these  quacksalvers  and  impostors 
of  the  secret  societies  we  will  now  tarn 
to  one,  of  the  most  celebrated  Illuminati 
and  Martinists  of  the  age,  who  courage- 
ously died  for  the  same  monarchy  which 
his  brethren  are  said  to  have  undermined. 
Jacques  Caaotte,  bom  circa  1720,  at  Di- 
jon, and  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  eventually 
removed  to  Paris,  and  rec^ved  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Admiralty.  In  1747  he 
had  attained  the  rank  of  a  commissary, 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  literatui-e, 
more  especially  to  poetry.  Appointed 
comptroller  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  ne  went 
to  Martinique,  where  he  was  beloved  and 
respected  by  all  classes,  and  soon  after 
married  Elizabeth  Roignan,  daughter  of 
the  chief  justice  of  the  colonv.  In  Mar- 
tinique he  composed  two  ballads,  which 
have  held  their  place  in  French  literature.. 
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When  the  English  attacked  the  island 
in  1749,  Cazotte  displayed  great  activity, 
and  even  a  considerable  share  of  strategic 
ability.  Recalled  to  France  by  the  death 
of  his  brother,  he  asked  leave  to  retire, 
which  was  granted  on  the  most  honorable 
conditions,  and  with  the  title  of  a  commis- 
sary-general of  the  navy.  He  settled  with 
his  wife  and  children  at  Pierry,  an  estate 
of  his  brother's,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eper- 
nay.  He  had  sold  his  property  in  Mar- 
tinique to  Lavalette,  superior  of  the  Jesu- 
its, and  taken  his  bills  on  the  Company, 
but  the  Jesuits  refused  to  acknowledge 
these  bills,  and  this  produced  the  first  of 
those  lawsuits  which  eventually  led  to 
the  suppression  of  the  order. 

At  this  period  Cazotte  published  his 
novel  Le  IHable  Amourettx^  which  not  so 
long  a^o  mystified  theeditoi^of  a  London 
periodical,  as  some  one  sold  him  a  transla- 
tion of  the  old  work  as  a  modem  original. 
He  now  became  an  Illumine,  and  joined  a 
lodge  of  Martinists,  in  which  Jewish  met- 
aphysics were  combined  with  the  obscure 
theories  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy, 
and  whose  adepts  believed  they  could  at- 
tain an  authority  over  the  spirit  world. 
As  a  Martinist,  Calotte  wrote  his  Arch 
Man  Fahlea^  in  whose  cheerful  and  mild 
tone  nothing  mystical  is  to  be  traced.  A 
friend  of  the  marvelous,  he  had  received 
from  nature  the  gift  of  catching  the  fanci- 
ful side  of  things,  and  was  fond  of  telling 
strange  stories.  Among  others,  he  used 
to  talk  about  Marion  Delorme,  whom  he 
stated  he  had  frequently  seen  before  her 
death,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  and  from  her  narrative  he  produc- 
ed the  most  remarkable  details  about  the 
death  of  Henri  IV.  This  was  naturally 
a  fiction,  but  the  gloomy  prophecy  in 
which  Cazotte  is  said  to  have  predicted 
to  a  large  family  their  death  by  the  guil- 
lotine years  before  the  Revolution,  is  also 
a  fiction,  and  one  of  La  Harpe. 

When  the  disturbances  began,  Cazotte 
retired  into  Champagne.  But  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  lamenting  the  course  of 
events,  but  made  his  son,  Scievola,  join 
the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondenCiB  with  the  king.  Scavola  was 
engaged  in  the  flight  to  Yarennes,  pro- 
tected the  royal  couple  on  their  return 
from  ill-treatment,  ana  saved  the  Dauphin. 
When  the  Tuileries  were  taken  by  storm 


on  August  10th,  Cazotte^s  letters  to  the 
king  were  found  in  the  ofiice  of  Laporte, 
the  intendant.  Fouquier  TinviUe  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  the  order  for  his  arrest  to 
Pierry.  "  Dost  thou  know  these  letters  ?" 
the  police  ofScial  asked  him.  *^  They  are 
from  me,"  Cazotte  replied.  ^  And  I  wrote 
them  from  my  &ther's  dictation,"  exclaim- 
ed his  daughter  Elizabeth,  in  order  that 
she  might  share  his  cell.  Both  were  con- 
fined in  the  Abbaye  towards  the  close  of 
August. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Lon^wy  by 
the  Prussians  inflamed  the  Parisians  to 
commit  the  September  murders.  Mail- 
lard's  bands  had  been  killing  the  prison* 
ers  in  the  Abbaye  for  hours,  when  to- 
wards midnight  Cazotte's  name  was  called 
out.  He  walked  up  to  the  prosecutor, 
answered  a  few  questions,  and  then  re- 
ceived his  sentence :  "  To  La  Force." 
This  was  the  formula  which  had  been  se- 
lected in  order  to  intimate  to  the  watch* 
ful  myrmidons  that  the  prisoner  was  con* 
demned  to  death.  He  nad  just  reached 
the  door  which  led  to  the  court-yard,  filled 
with  the  dead  and  dying,  when  his  daugh* 
ter  Elizabeth  rushed  up,  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  implored  mercy  for 
him.  The  executioners  were  affected. 
Maillard  was  still  hesitating,  when  a  man 
of  the  people  offered  the  courageous 
daughter  a  glass,  and  said :  ^^  Citoyenne, 
in  order  to  prove  to  Mullard  that  thou 
art  no  aristocrat,  drink  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  and  the  victory  of  the  repub- 
lic." Elizabeth  drank,  and  she  and  her 
father  were  set  at  liberty  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators. 

''  I  am  not  saved  for  long,"  Cazotte  said 
on  the  following  day  to  some  friends  who 
congratulated  him.  '^  A  few  moments  be- 
fore you  came  in  I  had  a  vision.  I  saw  a 
gendarme  who  was  seeking  me,  and  was 
obliged  to  accompany  him.  I  appeared 
before  the  maire  of  Paris,  who  sent  me  to 
the  Conciergerie,  and  thence  to  the  revo- 
lutionary court.  My  hour  has  come."  In 
truth  his  vision  was  realized  on  Septem- 
ber 1 4th.  His  trial  was  soon  got  through, 
and  the  sentence  was  death.  On  Septem* 
ber  25th,  1 7^2,  Cazotte  was  beheaded.  Ere 
he  was  fastened  to  the  board,  he  walked 
to  the  edge  of  the  scaffold  and  shouted 
across  the  Carrousel  square :  *^  I  die  as  I 
have  lived,  faithful  to  God  and  my  king." 
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Within  little  more  than  four  years 
from  the  present  time,  a  well-known  for- 
eign scholar  and  biblical  antiquarian  has 
discovered  what  is  likely  to  prove  the 
oldest  extant  manuscript  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures ;  has  published  in  three  folio 
volumes,  together  with  a  companion  vol- 
ume of  preface  and  other  illustration,  a 
superb  and  most  exact  facsimile  of  the 
said  manuscript — such  a  facsimile  as  never 
manuscript  before  was  fortunate  enough 
to  boast  of;  and,  in  honor  of  what  he  wise- 
ly judged  to  be  the  feeling  of  Christen- 
dom, and  with  the  design  of  giving  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  sacred  letters,  has  prepared 
and  sent  forth  in  common  type  a  compara- 


monument  of  the  faith  has  brought  to  so 
triumphant  a  termination. 

The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  Sinai 
manuscript  reads  more  like  a  romance 
than  a  narrative  of  sober  facts.  It  was  in 
the  year  1841  than  Dr.  Tisohendorf  pub- 
lished his  first  critical  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  connection  with  this  un- 
dertaking, and  in  further  prosecution  of 
his  biblical  researches,  he  spent  most  ef 
the  time  between  the  autumn  of  1 840  and 
the  spring  of  1844  in  visiting  the  public  li- 
braries of  France,  England,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Italy,  exploring  their  treasures, 
and  gathering  from  them  many  precious 
oontiibutions  to  the  service  of  sacred  criti- 


tively  cheap  but  very  elaborate  and  accu-^*  cism.    While  thus  engaged,  he  conceived  a 


rate  edition  of  the  New  Testament  part  of 
his  larger  work.  It  is  a  wonder  in  an  age 
of  wonders ;  and  we  scarcely  know  which 
feature  of  the  case  is  the  more  surprising, 
whether  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  Divine  Providence  put  Dr.  Tis- 
ohendorf in  possession  of  the  Sinai  manu- 
script of  the  Bible,  or  the ,  rare  combina- 
tion of  literary  enthusiasm,  critical  sub- 
tlety, long-practiced  erudition,  and  un- 
measured ener^  and  perseverance,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  so  speedy  and 
yet  so  satisfactory  a  publication  of  it. 
Envy  herself  will  hold  her  breath  in  pres- 
ence of  the  prodigious  labors  which  the 
discoverer  and  editor  of  this  priceless 

*  NoiiUa  EdUimU  Codieia  BCUiorum  Sinaitid 
Auapiciia  J/nperaioria  Alexaniri  II,  suacepias.  £di- 
dlt  JB.  F.  0.  TiscHKMDuBr.  Lipsis :  F.  A.  Brock* 
haus.     1860. 

Bihliorum  Codex  Sinaiticus  PeiropoUtanua,  Edt- 
dit  Const ANTiB  178  Tisohendorf.  Fetropoll  1863. 
Four  Vols.  FoUo. 

Aus  dem  heiUgen  Lande.  Yon  0.  Tisohkndokf. 
Leipzig :  F.  A.  Brockhaufl.     1862. 

Jfovu/n  TestaTMnium  Sinaiticumj  sive  Novum  Tc9' 
iamtrUum  cum  Epistola  Bamaba  et  fVagmenUt  Pas- 
(oris,  Ex.  Godice  Sinaitico  Auspicils  Alezandri  IL 
Omnium  Russtarum  Imperatoria  ex  Tenebris  pro- 
tracto  Orbique  Litteranim  tradito  accarate  descrip- 

ait   ^NOTBEUfl   FaiDBaiOas  CoNSTANTINUa    TiSOHSN- 

DORF.     Lipsiaa:  F.  A.  Brockhaus.     1863. 

An/echtungcn  der  Sinai-BibeL  Von  Constantin 
TiscHSMDORF.    Leipzig:  C.  F;  Fleiscber.    1863. 


Strong  desire  to  travel  through  those  orien- 
tal countries  from  which  Western  Europe 
has  drawn  so  much  manuscript  wealth ; 
and  by  the  bounty  of  the  late  King  of 
Saxony  he  was  able  to  gratify  this  desire, 
and  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1844  in  Egypt  and  in  other  regions  of  the 
Levant,  where  the  old  monasteries  and 
their  unknown  stores  of  books  are  crum- 
blhig  into  dust.  The  month  of  May  saw 
him  at  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine  on 
Mount  Sinai;  and  there,  while  turning 
over  the  contents  of  a  waste-paper  basket 
in  the  library,  he  lighted,  to  his  great  snr* 
prise  and  joy,  upon  several  fragments  of  a 
very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Septuagint 
— a  manuscript  not  less  ancient,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  than  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era. 

The  monks  were  accustomed  to  feed 
their  oven  out  of  the  basket ;  and  the  bas- 
ket, in  its  turn,  was  fed,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, out  of  the  library.  The  fire  had 
already  put  many  of  the  compeers  of  Dr. 
Tischenaoif^s  foundling  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  criticism.  He  was  successful,  how- 
ever, in  rescuing  and  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  biblical  fragments  which  he 
had  dug  out  of  the  basket.  At  the  same 
time  the  brethren  of  the  monastery  show- 
ed him  other  and  larger  portions  of  the 
Codex  to  which  the  fragments  originally 
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belonged.  Among  these  were  the  whole 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  the  last  page 
of  which  *Dr.  Tischendorf  transcribed,  the 
first  and  fourth  books  of  Maccabees,  and 
some  others.  As  may  be  supposed,  our 
traveler  was  most  anxious  to  become  mas- 
ter of  so  unlooked-for  and  valuable  a  prize. 
The  monks,  however,  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  part  with  it.  To  secure  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  manuscript,  their  guest 
was  compelled  to  give  them  some  idea 
of  its  worth  ;  and  their  newly  acquired 
knowledge  seems  to  have  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  the  magic  of  his  thalers. 
The  basket  -  fragments  Dr.  Tischendorf 
took  home  with  him  to  Germany;  and 
full  critical  exannnation  having  certified 
him  of  the  correctness  of  his  first  conjec- 
tures as  to  their  age,  he  published  them  in 
facsimile  at  Leipsic  in  1846,  under  a  title 
suggested  by  the  name  of  his  royal  patron. 
Codex  JFriderico-Auffuatanudy  sive  Frag- 
menta  Veteris  TeatamerUi  e  Co  dice  GriB- 
cOy  omnium  facile  antiquiasimo.  Mean- 
while, and  for  some  years  after,  the  edi- 
tor maintained  a  prudent  silence  as  to  the 
spot  in  which  he  had  met  with  his  manu-' 
script;  the  most  he  allowed  to  be  gener- 
ally known  being  that  more  might  be  pos- 
sibly obtained,  if  the  matter  were  kept 
secret. 

'  In  1853  Dr.  Tischendorf  was  again  at 
Sinai ;  and  now  he  made  no  doubt  of  be- 
ins  able  either  to  purchase  the  manuscript 
which  he  had  seen  in  1844,  or  at  least  to 
make  a  copy  of  it  for  a  second  and  enlarg- 
ed edition  of  his  J^rederic^Augicstics  Co- 
dex, To  his  great  astonishment  and  vex- 
ation, however,  he  neither  saw  the  manu- 
script, nor  could  gain  any  information  as 
to  what  had  become  of  it.  He  concluded 
that  it  must  have  found  its  way  into  Eu- 
rope through  some  unknown  channel,  and 
contented  himself  by  inserting  the  page 
of  Isaiah  above  mentioned  in  his  monvr- 
menta  Sacra^  published  at  Leipsic  in 
1855,  and  by  announcing  to  the  world 
and  claiming  as  his  own  discovery  the 
existence  somewhere  of  other  remains  of 
the  manuscript  of  which  thb  fragment 
and  the  facsimile  of  two  years  before  were 
parts. 

The  year  foUowing,  with  the  consent  of 
the  King  of  Saxony,  Dr.  Tischendorf  open- 
ed a  communication  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  through  his  ambassador  at  Dresden, 
Bolioiting  the  imperial  permission  and 
authority  to  visit  tiie  East  for  the  purpose 
of    examining   and    purchasing    ancient 


manuscripts,  both  Greek   and  Oriental, 
particularly  such  as  were  fitted  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  biblical  and  ecclesias- 
tical learning.    In  September,  1858,  after 
various  negotiations  and  preliminary  ar- 
rangements, he  received  instructions  from 
the  emperor  to  carry  out  his  proposition. 
It  so  happened  .that  just  at  this  time  he 
was  pushing  through  the  press  the  latter 
part  of  his  seventh  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  begun  two  years  before.  This 
caused  some  delay.    With  great  difficulty 
he  succeeded  in  finishing  the  Testament 
before  the  close  of  the  year ;  and  only  a 
few  days  of  January,  1859,  had  elapsed, 
when  he  was  the  third  tim6  bound  for  the 
East,  with  Egypt  and  Arabia  in  view  as 
his  first  great  field  of  observation  and 
labor.    On  the  8 1st  of  January  he  foaod 
himself  once  more  among  his  old  friends 
of  the  convent  on   Mount  Sinai.    And 
now  we  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
discovery.    Dr.  Tischendorf  had  put  the 
world  in  possession  of  important  portions 
of  the  text  of  a  biblical  manuscript,  gener- 
ally admitted    to  be  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  years  old.    He  had  likewise  ad- 
vertised the  fact  of  his  having  seen  other 
and  larger  remains  of  the  same  manuscript, 
though  they  had  disappeared,  and  their 
fate  was  unknown  to  him.     His  present 
visit  to  Sinai  not  only  deared  up  the  mys- 
tery of  the  missing  treasure,  but  opened 
to  him  and  to  Christendom  an  unimagined 
revelation    of  yet    higher    wealth.    Dr. 
Tischendorf  had  been  several  days  at  the 
monastery.    He  had  kept  eves  and  ears 
open  continually — ^but  in  vain.    He  must 
leave.     On  the  4th  of  February  he  dis- 
patched a  servant  to  fetch  his  l^edouins 
with  the  camels  to  carry   him  back  to 
Cairo.    That  same  day,  later  on,  he  took 
a  walk  with  the  steward  of  the  convent, 
and  talked  with  him  on  the  subject  near 
est  to  his  thoughts — the  Greek  version  of 
the  Seventy.    He  had  brought  copies  of 
his  own  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  as  well 
as  of  his  New  Testament,  with  him  as 
presents  to  the  brethren ;  and  these  formed 
a  convenient  peg  to  hang  the  conversation 
on.     On  returning  from  their  walk  the^ 
went  together  into  the  steward's  dormi- 
tory.   Here  the  steward  told  him  that  be 
had  a  copy  of  the  Seventy,  which  he  im- 
mediately fetched  from  a  comer  of  the 
room    and    laid    on  the   table.    It  was 
wrapped  in  a  red  cloth.    Dr.  Tischendorf 
opened  the  cloth,  and  saw — "  quod  ultra 
omneni  spem  erat  ''^— not  only  his  Isaiah  and 
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Macoabees,  tbe  lost  brethren  of  his  basket- 
child,  but  considerable  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament  besides;  and,  what  was  far 
more  important,  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  so  far  as  he  coold  see  without 
a  single  gap,  together  with  the  hitherto 
unknown  Greek  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
in  full,  and,  as  he  afterwards  ascertained, 
the  former  part,  also  previously  extant  but 
in  a  broken  and  uncertain  text,  of  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas.  In  a  word.  Dr. 
Tischendorf  had  discovered  his  Sinai  manu- 
script of  the  Greek  Biblei,  the  manuscript 
which  that  in  the  Vatican  alone  can 
presume  to.  rival  in  point  of  age,  and  in 
comparison  with  which  even  this  choicest 
of  the  literarv  hoards  of  Rome  must  give 
place,  as  lacking  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
the  Apocalypse,  and  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  all  which  appear  in  their 
integrity  in  the  newly  acquired  Codex. 
We  can  very  well  excuse  Dr.  Tischendorf 
if  his  feelings  ran  away  with  his  worldly 
discretion,  as  he  ^ves  us  to  understand 
they  did,  at  the  sight  of  a  reality  which 
outstripped  his  most  dreamy  hopes.  He 
could  not  conceal  from  the  monks  (fo|^ 
several  others  were  present  as  well  as  the 
steward)  the  satisfaction  which  the  spec* 
tacle  caused  him.  With  the  steward's 
permission,  he  carried  his  prize  with  him 
to  his  bedroom ;  and  there,  the  value  of 
the  discovery  he  had  made  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  as  he  examined  the 
manuscript  at  Insure — to  use  his  own 
words,  he  'Upraised  and  gave  God  thanks 
for  bestowing  so  great  a  favor  upon  the 
Church,  upon  literature,  and  upon  him- 
self." He  did  not  think  of  sleeping.  It 
saemed  a  crime  to  sleep.  He  spent  the 
night  in  copying  the  letter  of  Barnabas. 
The  next  day  he  begged  the  consent  of 
the  brethren  to  his  having  the  use  of  the 
manuscript  at  Cairo  for  a  while,  for  the 
purpose  of  transcribing  it ;  and  they  were 
willing  to  grant  this,  provided  he  could 
obtain  the  permission  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors  to  have  it  sent  thither.  Accord- 
ingly on  the  7th  of  February,  the  day 
which  he  had  originally  fixed  for  his  de- 
parture, he  left  Sinai  for  the  Nile,  carrying 
with  him  an  official  letter  from  Cyril,  the 
aced  librarian  of  the.  convent,  and  his 
fnend  the  steward,  respecting  the  loan  of 
the  manuscript;  and  on  the  13th  he  reach- 
ed Cairo  again.  There  his  negotiations 
were  so  rapid  and  successful — Agathan- 
gelus,  the  chief  of  the  ecclesiastics  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal^  acting  true  in  the 


business  to  his  name  of  Good  Angel-^ 
that  what  with  this  and  the  marvelous 
expedition  of  the  courier-sheiUi  sent  on 
dromedary  to  Sinai  for  the  manuscript,  by 
the  24th  of  February,  only  nine  days  after 
Dr.  Tischendorf 's  return  to  Cairo,  the  Co- 
dex was  in  the  city  of  the  genii ;  and  the 
day  following,  with  a  portion  of  it  in  his 
hands,  our  indefatigable  scholar  was  gird- 
ing himself  to  the  work  of  transcription* 
This  was  no  easy  task.  With  the  assist- 
ance, however,  of  two  of  his  countrymen, 
one  a  physician,  the  other  an  apothecary, 
the  whole  was  accomplished  in  the  course 
of  two  months.  To  insure  accuracy,  Dr. 
Tischendorf  compared  the  copy  as  it  was 
made  with  the  original  letter  by  letter, 
whether  the  parts  of  it  which  were  his 
own  autograph,  or  those  which  were  writ- 
ten by  his  helpers.  Even  this  exactness 
did  not  content  him.  The  great  number 
of  corrections  of  various  dates  scattered 
up  and  down  the  manuscript  formed  a 
tangle  of  readings  in  certain  cases,  which 
might  bewilder  the  most  wakeful  tran- 
scriber ;  and  on  this  account  Dr.  Tischen-* 
dorf  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  attempt  the  publication  of  the  text  till 
it  had  undergone  still  further  scrutiny  and 
sifting.  These  it  subsequently  received, 
as  the  sequel  will  show. 

To  secure  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
the  object  last  named,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  the  manuscript  thus  strangely 
brought  within  the  reach  of  learned 
Europe  must,  if  possible,  become  its  per« 
raanent  possession ;  and  much  of  the  time 
that  the  transcription  of  it  was  in  progress 
Dr.  Tischendorf  was  busily  engaged  in 
treating  with  the  Sinai  monks  for  the 
transfer  of  their  precious  heirloom  to  the 
czar,  the  acknowledged  head  of  that 
orthodox  Greek  Church  to  which  they 
belonged.  Many  difficulties,  ecclesiastical 
and  others,  arose  to  perplex  the  course  of 
these  negotiations.  In  the  end,  however, 
they  were  successful ;  and  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1859,  Dr.  Tischendorf  had  the 
satisfaction  of  having  the  Codex  formally 
placed  in  his  hands  at  Cairo,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  take  it  to 
St.  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  publica* 
tion,  and  that  it  should  remain  in  the 
keeping  of  the  Russian  emperor  till  such 
time  as  the  official  sanction  of  their  arch- 
bishop, not  then  to  be  obtained,  should 
constitute  it  his  property  for  ever.^ 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Tischendorf  visited  Je- 
rusalem, Beyrnt,  Smyrna,  Patmos,  Con< 
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fltanlinople,  and  other  parts  of  Syria  and 
Turkey,  intent  every  where  on  fulfilliDg 
bis  mission  as  a  collator  and  collector 
of  manuscripts.    In  Patmos  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  manuscript, 
apparently  of  the  twelfth  century,  contam- 
ing  the  most    complete    and   important 
known  text  of  the  notes  of  Origen  on  the 
Book  of  Proverbs.    These  he  spent  four 
days  in  copying,  and  afterwards  printed 
them  with  a  critical  commentary  in  his 
JtTotitia.    At  Smyrna  again  his  eyes  were 
unexpectedly  gladdened  with  the  sight  of 
an  Uncial  Codex  of  the  GospeU  of  the 
ninth    century,    which    after    long    and 
anxious  suspense  he  was  only  too  thankful 
to  cari*y  away  with  him.    What  is  more 
pertinent  to  our  topic,  while  staying  at 
Constantinople,  his  host,  Prince  Lobanow, 
the  Emperor  Alexander's  ambassador  to 
the  Porte,  showed  him  a  work  in  Russian, 
written  by  Porphjrry,  archimandrite  of 
Uspenski,  and  puohshed  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  1856,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in 
1845,  the  year  after  Dr.  Tischendorf  made 
his  discovery  of  the  basket-iVagments  at 
Sinai,  the  author  had  seen  and  examined 
there  that  larger  part  of  the  manuscript 
which  his  German  predecessor  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  behmd  him,  and  of  which 
no  traces  could  be  found  on  his  second 
visit  to  the  monastery  in  1853.    Indeed, 
Porphyry  describes  the  New  Testament 
part  of  the  manuscript  as  well  as  the  Old ; 
only  his  critical  estimate  of  it  was  al- 
together at  fault;  and,  according  to  Dr. 
Tregelles,    Major    Macdonald,    an  Eng- 
lishman, would   seem  to  have  inspected 
the   same   precious    document  at    Sinai 
soon  after  Porphyry  saw  it ;  for  the  major 
speaks  of  a  very  ancient  uncial  manuscript 
of  the  New  Testament,  attributed  to  the 
fourth  century,  which  was  shown  him  by 
the  monks.    These  facts  subtract  nothing 
iirom  Dr.  TischendorTs  merit  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  manuscript.    At  the  same 
time  they  are  valuable  nistoric  stepping- 
stones  between  his  disappointed  hopes  of 
1844  and  the  unlooked-ior  consummation 
of  fifteen  years  after. 

In  the  middle  of  October,  1859,  Dr. 
Tischendorf  left  Egypt,  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  following  month  he  had  the 
honor  of  placing  his  Sinfd  Codex  in  the 
hands  of  the  Czar  Alexander  at  Zarsko 
Selo.  The  czar  examined  the  manuscript 
with  minute  attention,  and  expressed  his 
imperial  pleasture  that  the  puolio  of  St. 
Petersburg  should  have  the  opportnnity  • 


of  viewingboth  this  and  the  other  literary 
fruits  of  Dr.  Tischendorf 's  joumeyinge. 
Accordingly  they  were  exhibited  for  a 
fortnight  in  the  Imperial  Library,  and 
attracted  a  multitude  of  curious  and  en- 
lightened visitors.  The  emperor  farther 
directed  that  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  for  furnishing  learned  Christendom 
with  printed  facsimiles  and  other  suitable 
representations  of  the  important  biblical 
text  which  had  thus  become  the  glory  of 
Russia. 

The  history  of  the  printing  and  publica- 
tion of  the  manuscript  is  hardly  less  stir- 
ring than  that  of  its  discovery  and  trans- 
portation to  Europe.  Before  proceeding 
to  this,  however,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
describe  the  appearance  and  contents  of 
the  Codex  itself. 

When  Dr.  Tischendorf  opened  the  red 
doth  in  the  monastery,  he  saw  before  him 
a  pile  of' ancient  parchment  leaves,  con- 
nected and  numbered  for  the  most  part  in 
uniform  groups,  but  without  lid  or  wrap- 
per of  any  kind ;  the  leaves  therefore,  as 
might  be  expected,  not  always  at  home, 
and  the  whole  written  over  with  those 
charming  Greek  capitals  which  not  even 
the  most  delicate  typography  of  our  times 
is  able  to  surpass.  The  scholar's  eye  and 
hand  soon  righted  all  that  was  wrong  in 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  manu- 
script ;  and  in  his  Notitia^  and  still  more 
fully  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  printed 
editions  of  the  text,  he  has  given  his 
readers  precise  information  on  all  points  of 
interest  relating  to  the  material  of  which 
the  Codex  consists,  the  disposition  of  its 
several  parts,  the  character  of  the  writing, 
the  Scripture  books  or  fractions  of  books 
comprised  in  it,  and  whatever  else  of  the 
same  sort  is  necessary  to  an  intelligent 
estimate  of  its  value.  We  can  not  follow 
Dr.  Tischendorf  here  as  closely  as  wo 
would ;  but  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of 
his  guidance  within  the  limits  prescribed 
to  us. 

The  Sinai  manuscript  is  a  large  volume 
of  quarto  size,  the  width  of  the  pages 
being  somewhat  greater  than  their  vertical 
lengUi.  Originally  it  was  larger  than  at 
present ;  for  the  upper  and  side  margins 
have  been  trimmed,  as  the  mutilated  ap- 

Eearance  of  certain  notes  and  letter  num* 
ers  belonging  to  them  shows.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  made  is  the  dressed 
skins  of  animals — chiefiy,  as  it  would  seem) 
of  the  kind  of  antelope  so  well  known  as 
abounding  in  the  Arabian  and  AfHcao 
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deserts ;  possibly  also  of  asses  and  other 
animals.  The  size  of  the  book  mast  have 
made  a  heavy  demand  upon  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  creatures  whose  coats  compose 
it.  Every  doubled  leaf  of  the  quarto  re- 
quired a  separate  skin.  To  prepare  the 
hides  for  tne  pen,  the  best  skill  of  the 
times  appears  to  have  been  employed. 
Generally  speaking,  the  vellum  is  as  re- 
markable for  the  smoothness  of  its  surface 
as  for  the  fineness  of  its  texture :  though 
of  course  the  leaves  differ  very  much  in 
these  respects,  some  being  coarse,  like 
Cowper's  farmers,  and  others,  like  his 
clergymen,  ^^  so  fine"  as  to  have  sufiered 
not  a  little  from  the  shocks  and  fretting  of 
the  centuries.  With  few  exceptions  the 
skins  throughout  the  volume  are  disposed 
and  arranged  on  a  fixed  plan.  After  being 
cut  to  the  rectangular  shape  required, 
they  were  folded  once  into  the  quarto 
form  under  which  they  appear  in  the  manu- 
script. They  were  then  bound  together 
in  clusters  of  four  skins  apiece,  and  were 
so  placed  that  at  every  opening  of  the 
volume  the  pa^es  presenting  themselves 
to  the  reader  should  be  either  two  inside 
and  comparatively  smooth,  or  two  outside 
and  comparatively  rough,  halves  of  the 
skins  which  formed  them.  This  mode  of 
connecting  the  parchments  explains  the 
present  aspect  of  the  writing  of  the  manu- 
script. At  successive  openings  it  is  alter- 
nately well  and  ill  preserved.  Where  the 
inner  part  of  the  skin,  or  that  next  to  the 
body  of  the  animal,  was  written  on,  the 
letters  are  clear  and  legible ;  where  the 
scribe  wrote  on  the  back  or  harder  part  of 
the  vellum,  they  are  indistinct  and  £ided. 
As  we  now  have  the  manuscript — ^for  un» 
happily  either  the  monks'  oven  or  some 
other  destroyer  has  robbed  us  of  much  of 
it — it  consists  of  three  hundred  and  forty- 
fiipte  skins  and  a  half,  of  which  a  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  belong  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment part  of  it,  and  the  remaining  hun^ 
dred  and  forty-seven  and  a  half  to  the  New. 
The  quaternions,  or  groups  of  four  skins, 
into  which  the  whole  body  of  them  is  dis- 
tributed, are  numbered  consecutively  from 
the  beginning  of  the  manuscript  to  the 
end ;  each  quaternion  containing,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  mode  of  reckoning, 
eight  leaves  and  sixteen  pages.  On  every 
page  four  narrow  and  very  regular  columns 
of  writing,  about  nine  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  two  and  a  quarter  broad,  exhibit 
themselves,  containing  forty-eight  lines  of 
text  apiece.    In  respect  to  the  number  of 


its  page-columns  the  Sinai  Codex  is  unique. 
No  ouier  ancient  manuscript  has  so  large 
a  number.  The  Vatican  manuscript  has 
three.  So  have  a  very  few  other  extinct 
Greek  or  Latin  manuscripts.  And  the 
case  is  the  same  with  two  venerable  copies 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  preserved  at 
Nablus  in  Syria.  The  Sinai  manuscript 
alone  has  four  columns.  From  this  state- 
ment respecting  the  ordering  of  the  text, 
however,  we  must  except  the  so-called 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  written  stichometrically,  with 
two  broad  columns  to  the  P&ge,  as  in  the 
Vatican  Codex  likewise.  The  parchment 
of  the  manuscript  is  rather  light  yellow 
than  white  in  color ;  and  the  ink,  which  is 
usually  bright,  is  of  many  hues,  now  black- 
ish or  dusky,  now  brown  or  copper-tinted, 
now  inclining  to  yellow  or  something  akin 
to  it.  This  variety  Dr.  Tischendorf  thinks 
may  be  due  as  well  to  the  diverse  nature 
of  the  skins  as  to  chemical  difiTerences  in 
the  composition  of  the  ink.  The  original 
writing  of  the  Codex  is  commonly  brown, 
and  so  are  the  more  ancient  corrections. 
Here  and  there  vermilion  is  used.  The 
titles  and  numbering  of  the  Psalms,  the 
headings  of  the  several  parts  into  which 
the  scribe  has  distributed  the  Canticles,  a 
portion  of  the  inscription  of  Ecclesiastes, 
the  letters  employed  to  indicate  the  so- 
called  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusobian 
canons,  and  the  arabesques  appended  to 
certain  books,  the  Psalter,  for  example, 
and  the  Gospel  by  St.  Mark,  are  all  red. 

The  Codex  throughout  is  written  in 
uncial  or  capital  letters  of  the  utmost 
purity  and  grace.  No  types  can  re-pro- 
duce the  mingled  vigor  and  softness  of 
their  curves ;  and  there  is  a  quiet  ease  and 
dignity  about  the  whole  array  of  the 
writing,  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  un- 
failing pleasure. 

Initial  letters  are  not  used.  Original- 
ly there  seems  either  to  have  been  no  in- 
terpunction  at  all  in  the  manuscript,  or 
what  there  was  occurred  but  seldom,  and 
was  of  the  simplest  possible  desqription. 
The  stichometrically  written  books  are 
altogether  without  stops.  In  the  four* 
columed  parts  of  the  text  a  single  point, 
or,  as  a  rarity,  a  double  one,  is  met  with. 
Whole  pages,  however,  are  pointless. 
Sometimes,  as  for  instance  in  the  Books 
of  Tobit  and  Judith,  vacant  spaces  of 
various  length  are  made  to  play  the  part 
of  pause-signs.  The  circumstance  that 
later  hands  have  added  to  the  pointing 
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whioh  tbe  Codex  at  first  contained,  oro- 
ates  doubt  in  certain  instances  as  to  what 
the  most  ancient  form  of  the  text  was. 
Usaally  the  style  and  color  of  the  addi- 
tions are  such  as  to  exclude  uncertainty ; 
but  it  is  not  always  so :  and  hence  the 
need  of  the  caution  in  the  matter  of  the 
punctuation,  of  which  Dr.  Tischendorf 
speaks,  and  which  he  is  himself  so  careful 
to  observe.  The  use  of  the  apostrophe- 
mark  after  words  is  not  infrequent ;  but 
its  function  is  less  determinate  than  in 
writings  of  modem  times.  A  favorite 
diacritical  sign  in  some  parts  of  the  manu- 
script is  one  which  resembles  a  reaping- 
hook  with  the  iron  bent  backward  towards 
the  handle.  What  the  value  of  it  is  seems 
hard  to  say.  It  appears  to  be  employed 
in  many  cases  to  connect  the  end  of  one 
verse  with  the  beginnirig  of  another ;  but 
it  has  often  no  definable  dignity  beyond 
that  of  a  space-filler  or  an  ornament. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  papyri  from  Hercu- 
laneum,  a  short  line  like  our  hyphen  or 
dash  is  used  to  divide  the  text  into  verses 
or  paragraphs.  The  double  dot  over  the 
letters  lota  and  Upsilon,  with  which  stu- 
dents of  ancient  manuscripts  are  so  famil- 
iar, was  much  more  commonly  omitted 
than  used  by  the  original  writer  of  the 
Sinai  Codex.  It  has  frequently  been  in- 
troduced, however,  by  the  subsequent  cor- 
rectors; though  it  is  impossible  to  refer 
the  presence  or  absence  of  it  to  any  fixed 
law. 

Certain  leading  words  occurring  often, 
such  as  God,  Lord,  Christ,  Jesus,  Spirit, 
Man,  Father,  are  found  for  the  most  part  in 
contraction,  with  a  horizontal  line  above  to 
mark  the  peculiarity.  For  the  sake  of  sav- 
ing room,  too,  and  in  order  to  greater  expe- 
dition  in  writing,  compound  characters  are 
employed  in  certain  cases.  Thus  £ta  and 
Nu  are  run  together,  so  that  a  single  verti- 
cal stroke  serves  as  the  right-hand  bound- 
ary of  the  one,  and  the  left-hand  boundary 
of  the  other.  In  the  same  way  Mu,  Nu, 
and  Eta  commg  in  succession  are  repre- 
sented by  an  abbreviation  which  excludes 
two  out  of  the  six  uprights  belonging  to 
the  forms  in  full.  Numerals  are  written 
sometimes  with  letters,  sometimes  with 
words.  The  latter  method  is  followed  in 
the  eleventh  of  St.  Matthew,  where  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  spoken  of. 
In  like  manner  the  number  of  the  beast 
in  the  Apocalypse  is  given  at  length. 
The  famous  monogram  of  Christ,  a  Rho 
with  a  straight  line  crossing  its  extended 


down  stroke,  about  which  there  has  been 
so  much  discussion,  and  which  occurs 
twice  in  the  Alexandrine  manuscript  and 
four  times  in  the  Vatican,  appears  in  three 
instances  in  the  Sinai  Codex;  namely,  at 
the  end  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
once,  and  twice  at  the  end  of  Isaiah.  The 
symbol  is  first  found  on  gold  coins  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine  struck  at  Antiocb, 
and  bearing  the  date  aj>.  335  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Letronne,  whom  Dr.  Tischendorf 
is  disposed  to  follow,  its  origin  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  early  Christianity  of  Egypt; 
and  thus  it  came  to  be  used  especially  in 
writings  and  other  monuments  of  which 
that  country  was  the  parent.  However 
this  may  be,  the  Egyptian  associations  of 
the  sign  are  interesting,  in  connection  with 
the  high  probability,  amounting  almost  to 
certainty,  that  the  Sinai  Codex  was  writ- 
ten on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  With  re- 
gard to  the  original  penmanship  of  the 
manuscript.  Dr.  Tischendorf  is  quite  satis- 
fied that  it  was  not  executed  by  a  single 
individual.  The  writing  is  singularly  uni- 
form throughout,  in  its  air  and  build; 
yet  there  are  diversitiei  which  reveal 
themselves  to  a  practiced  eye ;  and,  in  the 
editor's  judgment,  it  exhibits  the  handi- 
work  of  at  least  four  scribes,  whose  re- 
spective portions  he  attempts,  under  cor- 
rection of  future  scrutiny,  to  define.  To 
scribe  Number  One  he  attributes  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with 
the  fragment  of  Chronicles,  and  the  first 
book  and  latter  part  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Maccabees.  Number  Two,  he  thinks, 
wrote  the  Prophets  and  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas.  The  books  arranged  on  the 
stichometrical  principle  were  penned  by 
Number  Three.  The  Fourth  scribe  is 
credited  with  Tobit  and  Judith,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  of  Maccabees,  and 
parts  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Thessaionians,  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  and  possibly  also  of 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  nu- 
merous corrections  scattered  through  the 
manuscript.  They  are  nearly  sixteen 
thousand  in  number ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  with  exceeding  few  exoep- 
tions  they  are  written,  like  the  Codex  it* 
self,  in  uncial  characters.  This  is  not  duo 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  correctors 
were  generally  ootemporary  or  nearly  so 
with  the  writers  of  the  manuscript.  The 
first  corrections  appear  to  have  been  made, 
indeed,  by  one  of  the  writers.    On  this 
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point  Dr.  Tischendorf  was  long  in  doi 
*  oat  he  is  now  satisfied  that  scrioe  Nun 
Foar,  abpve  mentioned^  revised  the  lal 
of  his  associates,  particularly  the  1 
Testament  part  of  them,  and  introdu 
into  the  Codex  certain  various  readi 
drawn  from  a  copy  different  from  t 
which  his  brethren  nad  transcribed.  Tb 
are  other  corrections  also,  which  seem 
belong  either  to  the  age  m  which 
manuscript  was  written,  or  to  one  not 
removed  from  it.    The  great  bulk,  h( 
ever,  of  the  modifications  and  additit 
which    the  primitive  text  has  recei> 
must  be  referred  to  a  much  later  da 
Dr.  Tischendorf  is  at  great  pains  to  c 
tinguish  the  several   correctors,  and 
determine  the  periods  at  which  thev  liv< 
We  can  not  attempt  to  follow  him  throu} 
the  mazes  of  this  labyrinth.     He  do 
not  himself  profess  to  hold  the  clew 
every  turn  of  it.    Nor  is  it  likely  that  ai 
who  come  after  him  will  be  more  succet 
fnl  than  he  has  been.    It  must  often, 
the  nature  of  things,  be  impossible  1 
settle  minute  questions  of  authorship  ac 
chronology,  which  hinge,  as  in  the  pre 
ent  instance,  upon  the  color  of  an  inl 
or  the  roughness  or  delicacy  of  the  fonm 
tion  of  a  letter.    Dr.  Tischendorf's  prin 
ed  editions  of  bis  manuscript  contain  con 
plete  critical  lists  of  the  corrections  tha 
have  been  made  upon  its  first  text ;  ant 
we  must  direct  our  readers  to  these  won 
derful  monuments  of  his  genius  and  in 
dustry  for  further  illumination  on  a  sub 
ject  of  so  much  interest  and  perplexity. 

We  have  stated  already  that  the  Co 
dex  has  suffered  grievous  mutilation.  Ii 
opens  with  verse  twenty-seven,  chaptei 
nine,  of  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles.  Aflei 
this  comes  the  Book  of  Tobit,  with  most 
of  Judith.  The  first  and  fourth  books  oi 
Maccabees  follow.  Next  we  have  Isaiah 
at  full,  with  a  considerable  fragment  of 
Jeremiah.  These  are  succeeded  by  nine 
of  the  minor  prophets ;  namely :  Joel, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  ^^h- 
aniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  MalachL  The 
poetical  books,  happily  complete,  and  ar- 
ranged as  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Bcclesiastes, 
Song,  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of 
Sirach,  Job,  bring  up  the  train  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  series  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament books  runs  as  follows:  first,  the 
four  Gospels  in  the  usual  order ;  secondly, 
the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Co- 
idnthians,  Galatians,    Ephesians,   Philip- 
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all,  very  minate  forms,  like  homcBopathic 
globules,  also  for  a  class  of  terminal  ohar- 
acters  sucb  as  those  jast  named. 

Besides,  it  was  found  that  types  of  the 
nsnal  breadth  would  fill  more  space  than 
the  demands  of  facsimile  printing  would 
allow ;  and  it  was  necessary,  in  many  cases, 
that  two  letters  should  be  cut  so  as  to  oc- 
cupy about  the  room  of  one,  or  that  single 
letters  should  be  made  as  lean  as  possible 
to  enable  them  to  fit  the  closer.    While 
all  this  was  proceeding,  the  good  offices 
of  Ferdinand  Flinsch,  a  name  &monB  in 
the  Fatherland,  were  secured  to  furnish  a 
strong  and  handsome  paper  suited  to  Dr. 
Tischendorf's  purpose.  At  the  same  time 
a  celebrated  London  manufacturer,  "  cut 
nomen  est  Delarue^^  being  understood  to 
have  invented  a  paper,  which  by  dint  of 
the  legerdemain  of  modem  chemistry  bore 
the  appearance  of  vellum,  was  desired  to 
forward  to  Leipsic   as   much  as  would 
serve  for  twenty  copies.    Things  being  so 
far  set  in  motion,  our  editor,  late  in  March, 
1860,  made  his  way  again  *^  through  the 
snows  of  the  north,"  as  he  tells  us,  to  St. 
Petersburg.    Here  his  Leipsic  arrange- 
ments received  the  approval  of  the  em- 
peror through  his  representatives  Kowa- 
levsky  and    Eislovsky;   and  under  the 
same  high  sanction  directions  were  given 
to  a  competent  artist  to  prepare  photo- 
graphs of  certain  parU  of  the  manuscript, 
and  to  forward  copies  of  these  in  litho- 
graph to  him  at  Leipsic.    About  the  mid- 
dle of  May  he  went  back  to  Leipsic, 
taking   the    whole    of  the  Codex  with 
him,  except  twenty  leaves,  from   which 
the    facsimiles  were    to    be    made,   and 
which  he  lefb  behind  him  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, under   strict    guard.    Soon    after 
his  return,  Messrs.  Griesecke  and  Dev- 
rient,  the   well-known  Leipsic   printers, 
entered  upon  their  task  of  transferring 
the  contents  of  the  manuscript  to  paper. 
In  doing  this,  the  most  exemplary  pains 
were  taken  to  secure  exactness.    Nothing 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  compositor 
whicn  Dr.  Teschendorf  and  bis  professional 
associates  had  not  themselves  copied  from 
the  original,  and  carefully  revised.     A 
nephew  of  the  editor,  M.  Clement  Tis- 
chendorl^  put  the  type  together*    Then 
certain  '*  learned  friends,"  particularly  M. 
G.  Muhlmann,  corrected  the  proofs.  ^  inal- 
]y,Dr.  Tischendorf  himself  compared  what 
bad  passed  through  these  ordeals  with  the 
text  of  the  manuscript.    As  the  work  ad- 
vanced, additional  type  was  cut,  repre- 


senting more  precisely  the  various  form) 
of  the  letters,  with  other  features  of  the ' 
writing ;  and,  what  proved  to  be  a  her- 
culean labor,  a  vast  number  of  short  metal 
''  lines"  were  prepared  and  inserted  in  the 
type  as  the  composition  of  it  went  forward, 
that  the  spaces  between  the  letters  of  the 
manuscript  might  be  duly  preserved  in 
the  printed  facsimile.  More  than  a  hnp- 
dred  thousand  such  lines  were  used  in 
striking  off  the  New  Testament  alone. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Tischendorf  had  been 
preparing  for  the  press  the  admirable  ad- 
vertisement of  his  work,  which  appeared 
near  the  end  of  1860  ;  namely,  the  JVbtUia 
Editionis  Codicis  Bihliorum  SinaUidy 
named  at  the  head  of  our  article.    The 
design  of  this  was  to  gratify  public  cari- 
osity as  to  the  history  and  general  char- 
acter of  the  roannscnpt,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  favorable  reception  or  the  fac- 
simile then  in  course  of  publishing.    The 
work  was  well  fitted  to  answer  both  these 
objects.    The  graphic  account  which  it 
gave  of  the  finding  of  the  Codex,  the  sen- 
sible programme  laid  down  for  the  pnbli* 
cation  of  it,  the  argument,  brief  but  forci- 
ble, by  which  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
manuscript  was  established,  and  the  speci- 
mens of  its  readings  furnished  by  Dr.  Tis- 
chendorf, together  with  the  extracts  from 
the  text,  and  the  facsimile  plate  which 
formed  part  of  the  volume,  were  precisely 
what  the  circumstances  of  the  case  requir- 
ed, and  claimed  and  received  the  warm 
thanks  of  Christian  scholars  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.    The  NotUia  has  not  lost  its 
value  by  the  publication  of  the  printed 
editions  of  the  manuscript ;  for  there  are 
interesting  portions  of  it  which  do  not  re- 
appear in  the  later  Prolegomena;  and, 
besides,  it  contains  the  Scholia  of  Origen 
on  the  Proverbs,  after  the  Patmos  Codex 
before  mentioned,  and  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  manuscripts  and  other  antiquities 
brought  to  St.  Petersburg  from  the  East, 
by  Dr.  Tischendorf,  both  which  students 
of  biblical  and  patristio  literature  will  do 
well  to  examine. 

Early  in  May,  1861,  Dr.  Tischendorf 
was  a  third  time  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  success  had 
attended  the  labors  of  his  phot9graphers, 
and  of  those  who  were  to  copy  afler  them 
in  lithograph.  To  his  disappointment  be 
found  that  that  success  had  been  but  par- 
tial. Ten  of  the  plates  wero  not  amiss ; 
and  these,  after  many  alterations  and  cor- 
rections, to  which  he  subjected  them  at 
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Leipaic,  were  used  for  his  faosimiles.  The 
execution  of  the  remainder,  however,  was 
transferred  to  Germany ;  and  they  were 
mostly  prepared  at  Dr.  Tischendorfs  own 
house,  and  under  his  personal  inspection 
and  management. 

No  great  while  after  this  Bussian  jour- 
ney, the  three  magnificent  volumes  con- 
taining the  text  of  the  manuscript  in  fac* 
simile  were  almost  finished.  Even  now 
the  editor  was  not  willing  that  they  should 
go  forth  without  further  scrutiny;  and 
accordingly  the  whole  was  once  more 
carefully  compared  with  the  original. 
This  done,  about  the  middle  of  July, 
1861,  Dr.  Tischendorf  considered  his  task 
so  far  ended.  There  still  remained  the 
colossal  labor  of  preparing  for  the  press 
his  list  of  all  the  corrections  made  upon 
the  text  of  the  Codex,  with  full  critical 
exposition  of  their  character  and  value. 
The  copious  and  elaborate  Prolegomena, 
too,  were  to  be  completed  and  printed. 
And  all  must  be  done  by  September ;  for 
the  publication  of  the  great  biblical  manu- 
script was  to  form  part  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Millenary  of  the  Russian  empire, 
which  would  uJl  in  that  month.  This 
last  arrangement  was  subsequently  set 
aside  ;  yet  not  through  any  failure  of  Dr. 
Tischendorfs,  for  his  fourth  and  last  i«ol- 
ume  was  issued  before  the  day  of  the  fes- 
tival ;  and  by  the  end  of  October  more 
than  three  hundred  bound  copies  of  the 
entire  book  had  been  conveyed  to  St. 
Petersburg.  Early  in  November  the  edi- 
tor was  admitted  to  an  interview  with 
the  czar  and  czarina,  and  formally  pre- 
sented to  them  the  fruit  of  their  imperial 
liberality  and  of  his  learned  toils.  By 
command  of  the  emperor,  two  hundred  of 
the  copies  were  reserved  to  be  presented 
to  the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  as  he  should  direct.  The 
remaining  hundred,  with  a  laudable  gen* 
erosity,  were  returned  to  Dr.  Tischendorf 
to  be  sold  for  his  personal  advantage. 
We  know  not  with  what  feelings  our  au- 
thor found  his  way  back  to  lieijpsia  a 
month  after ;  but,  if  we  do  not  misjudge, 
it  must  have  been  a  relief  to  him  rather 
than  a  burden,  that  he  had  still  in  pros- 
pect the  preparation  of  that  smaller  and 
common-typed  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment part  of  the  manuscript,  of  which  we 
spoke  in  the  outset,  and  which  he  had  all 
along  designed  should  appear  in  its  time 
as  an  appendix  to  his  larger  work. 

While  the  fieicsimile  was  in  progresSi 


Dr.  Tischendorf  kept  this  further  publica- 
tion constantly  in  view  ;  and  now  that  it 
has  appeared  after  the  lapse  of  no  more 
than  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  months,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  ftilly  justifies 
the  high  expectation  with  which  it  was 
looked  for,  and  that  the  thanks  of  Chris- 
tendom are  due  to  Dr.  Tischendorf  for  the 
judgment,  the  critical  genius,  and  the 
scholarly  accuracy  with  which  he  has 
edited  it.  It  is  a  handsome  quarto,  less 
than  a  thirtieth  of  the  price  of  the  four 
folio  volumes ;  and,  deducting  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Old  Testament  text  and  of 
the  splendid  plates  of  the  greater  work, 
contains  the  pith  and  marrow  of  all  that 
can  be  found  m  the  facsimile.  The  forty 
pa^es  of  Prolegomena  are  much  the  same  * 
as  m  the  parent  work.  The  Critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament  portion 
of  the  manuscript,  extending  to  as  many 
pages  more,  is  reprinted  from  its  prede- 
cessor, with  additions  and  improvements. 
A  beautiful  facsimile  in  lithograph  of  the 
last  twenty-eight  verses  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  enables  the  reader  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  manuscript  throughout.  Last  of 
all,  the  text,  though  not  in  uncials,  ap- 
pears in  a  bold  clear  Greek  type  of  the 
ordinary  description,  and  is  so  printed  as 
to  4K)rrespond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
form  of  the  manuscript  and  the  facsimile 
edition  of  it.  Thus  every  opening  of  the 
volume  presents  ei^ht  columns  of  text, 
four  to  a  page,  the  hues  of  which  exactly 
answer  to  those  of  the  Codex.  If  a  letter 
at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  as  is  often  the 
case,  lies  a  little  beyond  the  vertical  bound- 
ary of  the  column,  this  is  exhibited.  Iota 
and  Upsilon  are  represented  with  or  with- 
out dots  as  they  stand  in  the  original. 
The  apostrophes  are  reproduced.  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  express  the  most 
ancient  interpunction,  even  where  vacant 
spaces  were  made  to  serve  as  signs  of 
pause.  The  contractions  are  given  as  in 
the  manuscript.  The  inscriptions  and 
subscriptions  of  thei  several  books,  with 
the  headings  of  the  pages,  are  ikithfully 
copied.  The  Ammonian  Sections  and 
Eusebian  Canons  all  occupy  their  places, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were  in- 
serted in  the  Codex  when  it  was  first 
written.  The  sign  of  connection,  of  which 
we  spoke  awhile  since,  is  uniformly  mark- 
ed ;  so  also  are  any  ornamental  lines  which 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
first  writers  of  the  text.    In  short,  the 
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possessor  of  this  cheap  edition  of  the* 
Sinai  mannseript  of  the  /New  Testament 
falls  very  little  behind  the  owner  of  the 
more  splendid  facsimile,  for  all  the  great 
purposes  for  which  the  study  of  ancient 
copies  of  the  text  is  parsued  by  Christian 
scnolars  and  divines.  Considering  the^ 
great  cost  of  the  facsimile  on  the  one  nand, 
and  the  exceeding  excellence  of  this  cheap 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  on  the 
other,  we  shall  marvel  if  Dr.  Tischendorf 
does  not  find  the  later  pnblication  inter- 
fering with  the  sale  of  tne  earlier,  and  so 
is  compelled  to  offer  his  folios  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  price.  We  shall  not  re- 
ff  ret  this ;  for  the  sum  at  present  asked 
for  them  is  unnatural,  not  tb  say  extrava- 
gant. At  the  same  time  we  trust  the 
feamed  editor  will  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  a  very  large  sale  of  his  smaller 
and  invaluable  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

What  renders  the  discovery  and  publi- 
cation of  the  Sinai  manuscript  matter  of 
so  great  interest  is  the  vastness  of  its  age. 
Dr.  Tischendorf  has  been  careful  to  draw 
out  the  proof  of  this  at  len^h  in  his  Pro- 
legomena ;  and  it  is  so  ample  and  cumula- 
tive as  to  leave  no  room  for  skepticism  ex- 
cept with  those  who  are  resolved  to  doubt. 
It  is  true  we  know  little  of  the  external 
history  of  the  Codex.  The  original  wri- 
ters of  it  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. No  traveler,  so  far  as  is  ascertained, 
up  to  the  year  1844  makes  any  mention  of 
having  seen  it.  The  Sinai  monks  are 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  origin  and  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  became  the 
property  of  their  convent.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  dear  that  for  ages  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  famous  Arabian  monas- 
tery founded  early  in  the  sixth  century 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian, and  never  since  destroyed.  The 
manuscript  has  several  names  upon  it, 
Dionysius,  Hilarion,  Theophylact,  written 
about  the  time  of  the  twelfth  century, 
which  are  pretty  evidently  those  of  digni- 
taries belonging  to  the  Christian  frater- 
nity of  Mount  ^ai.  Again,  the  Russian 
ardiimandrite  Porphyry,  already  named, 
brought  with  him  rrom  the  Sinai  convent 
to  St.  Petersburg  portions  of  Dr.  Tischen- 
dorf s  manuscript,  which  had  been  used — 
a^s  before,  as  it  would  seem — in  the 
binding  of  certain  other  manuscripts  of 
later  date ;  the  fragments  so  obtained  be- 
ing pieces  of  the  Books  of  Genesis  and 
Knmbers.    On  this  point,  however,  there 


can  be  no  question.  From  time  immemo- 
rial the  Codex  has  lain  hidden  among  the 
literary  treasures,  or  buried  in  the  literary 
rubbisn  of  the  Sinai  monastery.  This 
outward  and  negative  proof  of  its  an- 
tiquity is  transmuted  into  ^11  demonstra- 
tion, when  we  turn  to  the  marks  of  age 
which  the  Codex  carries  in  its  internal 
make  and  composition. 

The  first  great  seal  of  antiquity  borne 
by  the  manuscript,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
texture  and  appearance  of  the  vellum  of 
which  it  consists,  is  the  character  of  the 
writing.  It  is  written  in  Greek  uncials 
or  capitals.  This  carries  us  back  at  once 
over  a  long  train  of  centuries.  But  the 
uncials  are  of  a  particular  type.  They  are 
not  such  as  are  found  in  tne  later  or  evffli 
the  middle  period  of  uncial  writing,  as  it 
appears  on  the  parchments  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  They  are  of  the  oldest  known 
description.  They  closely  resemble  the 
uncials  of  the  Egyptian  papyri,  found  at 
Herculaneum  and  elsewhere.  In  the 
twentieth  plate  appended  to  the  facsimile 
edition  of  the  manuscript.  Dr.  Tischendorf 
gives  a  specimen  of  the  writing  of  a  papy- 
rns  roll  dug  by  the  Bedouins  out  of  the 
cemetery  of  Memphis  ;  the  letters  of 
which,  he  says,  might  have  served  as  a 
copy  for  the  writers  of  his  Sinai  Codex. 

The  same  plate  contains  several  other 
examples  of  nncial  writing  of  the  first 
four  or  five  centuries,  the  correspondence 
of  which  with  the  writing  of  our  manu- 
script is  most  marked  and  obvious.  Jndg- 
ing  from  the  forms  and  style  of  the  un- 
cials, a  paleographer  would  say  at  once 
that  the  Sinai  manuscript  belongs  to  the 
same  cycle  of  ancient  monuments  with 
the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  Codices  of 
Scripture,  the  Ephraem  Syrus  palimpsest, 
the  fragments  or  the  Octateuch  of  Orieen 
preserved  at  Paris,  Leyden,  etc.,  and  a 
few  other  patriarchs  of  the  same  noble 
stock.'  They  have  a  purity,  a  simplicity, 
a  vigor,  an  ease,  a  neatness,  a  symmetry, 
such  as  even  manuscripts  of  the  sixth 
century,  like  the  younger  Vienna  copy  of 
Dioscorides,  or  the  St.  Petersburg  palimp- 
sest of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  fail  to  ex- 
hibit. Dr.  Tischendorf  enters  into  partic- 
ulars in  support  of  these  positions,  and 
concludes — with  abundant  reason,  as  we 
tiiink — ^that  so  far  as  the  evidence  of  the 
uncials  is  concerned,  his  manuscript  can 
not  be  younger  than  the  celebrated  Vati- 
can Codex,  now  commonly  attributed  to 
the  middle  of  tiie  fourth  century. 
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The  absenoe  of  initial  letters  is  another 
feature  of  the  manusoript  which  points  to 
a  remote  date  for  the  time  of  its  transcrip- 
tion. Initials  appear  to  have  come  into 
nse  in  the  fifth  century.  All  the  extant 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  of  that  pe- 
riod have  them.    They  are  not  found, 


however,  in  the  papyri,  nor  do  they  appear 
in  any  one  of  the  row  parchments  older 
than  the  fifth  century  which  have  reached 
our  times.  In  this  respect  the  Sinai  Codex 
stands  on  the  same  footing  with  the  re* 
mains  of  Origen's  Octateuoh  and  the  Vati- 
can Bible. 


From   Bently*!    Mlioellany. 


THE       SICILIAN      VESPERS. 


Of  all  the  many  tragic  events  which  re- 
sulted from  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able was  that  which  has  been  made 
memorable  under  the  name  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers.  It  was  honorably  distinguished 
by  this,  that  whereas  others  were  marked 
with  all  the  meanness  and  mysterious 
horror  of  secret  plotting  and  factious 
spite,  this  was  the  ebullition  of  a  manli- 
ness long  ground  down,  but  goaded  by 
wicked  governance  into  desperate  '^resist- 
ance, under  circumstances  the  most  pro- 
voking that  can  be  imagined.  There  was 
a  conflict  of  nationalities  in  this  which  re- 
moves it  from  the  category  of  civil  strife, 
and  sets  it  out  in  favorable  contrast  to 
those  fierce  demonstrations  of  party  feel- 
ing which  so  constantly  disgrace  the  his- 
tory of  mediaeval  Italy.  Tlie  long  strug- 
gle between  the  Pope  and  Emperor  for 
Sie  supremacy  in  the  Western  Empire  is 
marked  by  a  great  number  of  sicKening 
horrors.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  in 
a  fact,  of  itself  sufficiently  revolting,  cir- 
cumstances which  are  not  only  extenuat- 
ing, but  which  almost  merge  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferers  in  the  admiration 
we  must  feel  for  the  passionate  vindicators 
of  humanity,  who  only  resorted  to  horrors 
because  there  was  no  other  way  of  resent- 
ing a  most  wicked  oppression. 

The  Popes  by  little  and  little  had  risen 
from  the  position  of  Bishops  of  Rome,  pro- 
tected by  and  homagers  to  the  Western 
emperors,  to  that  height  that  they  dis- 
puted the  supremacy  with  them  even  in 
their  own  dominions.  From  the  gifts  of 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  Ck)nstantine,  to 


the  recognition  of  the  False  Decretals, 
from  that  to  the  bequest  of  the  Countess 
Matilda  and  the  reign  of  Gregory  VII., 
and  thence  to  the  startling  assumptions  of 
Innocent  III.,  are  so  many  steps  in  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Papacy.  The  in- 
terest of  the  Popes  was  the  interest  of  a 
large  body  of  men  who,  in  addition  to  the 
influence  which  their  priestly  oflice  gave 
them  over  an  ignorant  and  superstitious 
people,  exercised  an  immense  power  by 
virtue  of  the  monopoly  which  they  estab- 
lished over  the  sources  of  secular  learn- 
ing. Their  influence  they  exerted  in  be- 
hjSf  of  themselves  and  their  master,  and 
succeeded  in  forming  a  compact  and  well- 
organized  party  among  the  laity,  which, 
in  opposition  to  the  imperial  power,  rent 
Italy  and  Germany  during  several  centu- 
ries, and  still  shows  certain  feeble  signs  of 
existence. 

When  Conrad  von  Hohenstanfen,  the 
first  of  the  Suabian  emperors,  was  elected 
in  1138,  the  two  factions  had  become  suf« 
ficiently  distinct  to  be  assailable.  Conrad 
had  inherited  from  the  last  Salic  einperor 
the  property  of  Waiblingen  in  the  Rems- 
thal,  and  assumed  that  name  as  the  pat- 
ronymic of  his  family.  He  also  repre- 
sented the  head  of  the  secular  party,  and 
was  recognized  as  the  uncompromising 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  empire.  It 
followed,  not  unnaturally,  that  his  family 
became  identified  with  his  cause,  and  that 
the  name  of  the  one  should  become  a  con- 
vertible term  for  the  other. 

The  Papal  party  included  the  inhabi-^ 
tants  of-the  principal  Italian  cities,  ever  ap- 
prehensive of  danger  tcom  their  imperial 
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Bazerain ;  the  kin^  of  France ;  and  an  nn- 
German  following  in  Germany,  which  had 
been  known  as  the  Saxon  party. 

Bat  about  the  same  time  that  Conrad 
m.  ^ve  his  name  to  the  imperial  faction, 
the  bavarian  House  of  Welf  took  the 
direction  of  the  opposite  one,  and  distin- 
guished it  by  its  own  name.  Thus  the 
two  great  factions  of  Welf  and  Waiblin- 
een,  changed  by  an  Italian  euphemism 
into  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  were  con- 
stituted, the  one  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  temporal  power  of  the  church, 
the  other  for  the  purpose  of  checking  it 
and  of  wresting  back  its  usurped  privi- 
leges. The  life  of  Frederic  I.,  (Barbarossa,) 
the  successor  of  Conrad,  was  spent  in  one 
continuous  strife  with  his  ecclesiastical 
enemies,  who,  appealing  to  the  particular 
interests  of  the  Lombard  and  Tuscan  cities, 
sacceeded  in  an*aying  against  him  the 
formidable  League  ot  Lombardy,  and  in 
inflicting  a  tremendous  blow  upon  him  on 
the  field  of  Legnano:  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  gained  a  great  accession  of  strength 
by  marrying  his  son  Henrjr  to  Constance, 
heiress  of  William  II.,  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  the  descendant  of  Koger  Guis- 
oard,  who  conquered  Sicily  from  the  Sara- 
cens, and  annexed  it  to  Naples  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Robert.  Henry  of 
course  became  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
as  well  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  trans- 
mitted his  royalty  to  his  son. 

The  twenty -two  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  death  oi  Frederic  I.  and  the 
accession  of  Frederic  II.  were  years  of 
gain  to  the  Guelphs.  A  short  reign  and 
a  minority  had  impaired  the  imperial 
strength,  and  given  time  to  its  enemies  to 
consolidate  their  power.  The  Ghibeline 
faction  had  languished  materially  in  Italy : 
it  had  been  proscribed,  banished,  and  sup- 
pressed in  naany  cities.  The  hand  of  the 
master  was  needed  to  reform  and  handle  it. 
Accordingly  Frederic  II.  devoted  himself 
to  the  task,  and  spent  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  his  reign  in  earnest  conflict  for  the 
pood  of  his  cause,  dying  as  he  had  lived, 
m  bitter  hostility  to  the  grasping  power, 
which  fixed  no  bounds  to  its  ambition, 
and  openly  aspired  to  sovereignty  over  all 
the  princes  of  the  world.  He  left  two 
sons,  Conrad,  his  heir,  and  Manfred,  who 
was  illegimate.  v 

Conrad,  although  he  had  been  elected 
King  of  the  Romans,  was  by  the  arts  of 
Innooent  lY.  prevented  from  attaining  the 
imperial  dignity ;  but  although  strong  ef- 


forts were  made  to  frustrate  that  end,  he 
was  able  to  establbh  himself  in  his  king- 
dopi  of  Naples.  After  reigning  two  years 
he  died,  leaving  a  voung  son  to  succeed 
him,  commendmg  him  to  the  care  of  his 
uncle  Manfred  and  to  that  of  the  Pope. 
Innocent,  to  whose  paternal  charity  the 
orphan  king  had  been  commended,  com- 
menced as  soon  as  Conrad  was  dead  to 
deprive  the  child  of  his  kingdom.  He  in- 
cited the  Neapolitan  nobles  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  a  king,  and  to  form  an  oli- 
garchical republic  under  the  protection  of 
the  church.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan 
he  marched  into  Naples,  and  estabUsfaed 
himself  there  by  force  of  arms. 

Into  Sicily  he  sent  agitators  in  the 
Guelphic  interest,  to  induce  the  people  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Ghibeline 
house  of  Suabia ;  and  he  so  &r  succeeded  as 
to  get  them  to  reject  Conradine,  and  to 
form  themselves  into  a  sort  of  repnbllo  in 
ccmnection  with  Rome.  From  the  very 
first  it  was  apparent  that  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  republic  were  too  uncongenial 
to  be  welded  into  union.  The  mixed 
races  among  the  inhabitants,  the  aristo* 
cratic  and  popular  interests,  besides  those 
of  a  small  minority  yet  favorable  to  roy* 
alty,  were  all  so  many  causes  of  disanion. 
After  a  few  months  of  trouble  and  con- 
fusion, Manfred,  who  had  raised  men  and 
money  in  Germany,  appeared  in  force  in 
the  southern  provinces,  defeated  the  papal 
and  republican  troops,  and  succeeded  iu 
restoring  the  royal  authority  both  on  the 
main  land  and  in  Sicily.  For  a  short  time 
he  reigned  as  regent  for  Conradine,  bnt 
intending  to  usurp  the  crown  for  himself^ 
he  gave  oat  that  his  nephew  was  dead 
in  La  Magna,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
crowned  in  Palermo.  He  was  at  once  rec- 
ognissed  b^r  friends  and  foes  as  the  head 
of  the  Ghibeline  faction,  and  as  such  dis- 
played an  unoompromisiug  and  active  hos- 
tility to  the  papal  court  and  all  its  ad- 
herents. 

The  vice-regent  of  Christ  returned  ha- 
tred for  hatred,  and  bitterness  for  the 
like.  But  failing  to  find  from  his  own 
resources  the  means  of  inflicting  positive 
injury  upon  his  enemy,  he  entered  into 
intrigues  with  the  princes  he  thought 
most  likely  to  be  hdpmg  to  him.  Richard, 
Karl  of  Cornwall,  bromer  of  Henry  IIIm 
was  first  applied  to,  as  being  a^  wealthy 
and  ambitious  prince,  who  might  not 
think  his  money  and  reputation  ill-employ* 
ed  if  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  so  ano  fl 
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kingdom  as  that  the  Pope  pretended ' 
have  in  his  own  gift.  The  earl  declid 
the  costly  honor  of  being  cat's-paw  to  { 
Pope.  The  King  of  England,  attract 
by  the  glitter  of  the  prize,  entered  iii 
negotiations  for  the  election  of  his  s 
Edmund  to  the  throne  of  Naples ;  b 
after  spending  large  sums  in  preparing  i 
the  enterprise,  broke  off  the  further  co 
sideration  of  it. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Loui 
willingly  responded  to  the  invitatio 
Alexander  I  v .,  who  had  succeeded  Inn 
cent,  published' a  crusade  against  Manfre 
and  promised  innumerable  spiritual  an 
bodily  benefits  to  nil  who  should  assii 
the  French  count  in  his  holy  warfare. 

With  a  small  but  well-appointed  armj 
Charles    marched    southward,    came    t 
Rome,  was  admitted  to  the  high  degre 
of  "  Senator,"  and  proclaimed  the  chare 
pion  of  the  Church  and  the  Gnelphs.    H 
mcreased  his  army  to  an  imposing  strength 
and  went  to  seek  Manfred,  who  had  gatb 
ered  a  fine  army,  and  awaited  his  enem^ 
at  Benevento.     Germans,   Italians,  anc 
Saracens  were  opposed   to  the  Franco 
Italian  troops.    Manfred,  the  hicarnatioc 
of  bravery,  led  the  one ;  Charles  of  Anjou. 
a  skillful  and  bold  general,  the  other. 

After  a  furious  fight,  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans and  Saracens  fought  like  lions,  Man- 
fred's army  was  routed.  He  himself^ 
scorning  to  be  taken,  and  seeing  no  pros 
pect  of  making  another  stand,  rushed  into 
the  thick  of  the  fray  and  was  killed.  The 
French  soldiers  raised  a  pile  of  stones  ovei 
the  corpse  of  the  enemy  they  respected  ; 
but  the  poor  malignity  of  the  papal  legate 
denied  the  Suabian  hero  even  this  humble 
resting  place.  The  body  was  ordered  to 
be  removed,  and  was  thrown  by  the  leg- 
ate's order  to  the  dogs  and  beasts  of  the 
plain. 

No  serious  resistance  was  offered  after 
this ;  and  Charles  found  himself,  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  in  possession  of  the  king- 
doms of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

The  party  of  the  Guelphs  seemed  dom- 
inant in  Italy,  when  the  Ghibelines,  un- 
willing to  yield  all,  put  forward  Conrad- 
ine,  who  was  not  dead,  but  alive  and  in 
his  seventeenth  year,  as  a  claimant  of  the 
crown  and  the  head  of  their  faction.  An 
army  of  Germans  was  raised  to  support 
the  discontented  spirits  which  the  Ghibe- 
lines had  fomented  both  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  where  the  harsh  government  of  the 
French  had  already  proved  most  galling. 
TOL.  LZ.^KO.  4 
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lust  of  triamphant  tyranny  nor  strike  that 
terror  into  toe  hearts  of  enemies  which  a 
public  trial  and  execution  were  calculated 
to  do. 

A  special  court,  composed  of  barons, 
syndics,  and  leading  men  from  the  prin 
cipal  Neapolitan  cities,  was  charged  with 
the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  accus- 
ed of  high  treason,  in  that  they  had  fought 
for  their  own  undoubted  right,  against  a 
prince  who  was  not  their  kbg.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  sentence  was  given  against 
them,  in  spite  of  the  unwillingness  of 
some  of  the  judges  to  concur,  and  in  spite 
of  the  munnurs  even  of  the  French,  hor- 
rified at  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the 
king.  The  king  willed  it,  and  it  was 
done. 

On  the  25th  October,  1268,  Conradine, 
then  in  his  seventeenth  year.  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  the  last  of  a  line  of  em- 
perors and  kings,  was  led  forth  in  the 
market-place  of  his  own  capital  to  suffer 
death  as  a  felon.  With  him  walked  the 
young  Duke  of  Austria,  his  companion 
from  infancy,  and  partaker  in  his  fate. 
Many  of  their  frienas  had  already  fallen ; 
they  came  to  close  the  list  of  illustrious 
victims. 

The  scaffold  was  covered  with  purple, 
out  of  mock  respect  for  the  quality  of  the 
prisoners.  A  strong  guard  was  stationed 
around  it,  lest  the  dense  mass  of  people 
who  filled  the  square  should  be  moved  to 
attempt  a  rescue.  From  an  eminence 
commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  Charles 
watched  the  operation  of  his  revenge. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  mob 
would  be  aroused  to  the  sense  and  action 
of  men.  When  the  sentence  which  con- 
demned Conradine  as  a  ^'sacrilegious 
traitor  "  was  read,  and  Conradine  raised 
his  voice  in  earnest  protest,  appealing  to 
God  and  the  people,  a  faint  tremor  was 
perceived  in  the  crowd,  a  movement  as  of 
people  ready  to  obey  any  director  of  their 
impulses.  But  no  director  appeared ;  fear 
chilled  the  lukewarm  hearts  of  the  impul- 
sive, and  they  waited  in  silence  the  issue 
of  the  day's  work. 

The  Duke  of  Austria  suffered  first.  As 
soon  as  his  head  rolled  upon  the  scaffold, 
his  friend  seized  it  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
the  gory  face.  He  then  bade  fiirewell  to 
those  about  him,  declared  his  rights  to 
survive  in  Peter  IIL  of  Aragon,  and  re- 
signed himself  to  the  hands  ox  the  execu- 
tioner. 

Thus  perished  the  last  direct  represent- 


ative of  the  illustrious  house  of  Snabia. 
But  Manfred's  daughter,  Constance,  had 
been  married  to  Peter  HI.  of  Aragon,  so 
that  his  right,  and  indirectly  that  of  bis 
brother's  son,  were  represented  by  this 
prince. 

Charles  was,  however,  dominant.  His 
enemies  were  crushed,  his  people  in  8ub> 
jection,  his  allies  were  powerful ;  and  it 
might  be  said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  an- 
other tyrant,  that  "  he  lacked  nothing — 
but  the  wrath  of  God."  Though  he  had 
tasted  royal  blood  his  thirst  was  far  from 
satisfied.  He  gave  unbridled  indulgence 
to  his  cruelty,  and  deluged  the  land  with 
native  blood.  All  who  could  be  proved 
to  have  taken  any  part  against  him  in  the 
late  war  were  barbarously  put  to  death, 
their  property  was  confiscated,  their 
houses  were  destroyed.  The  disaffected 
districts  were  made  a  howling  waste,  and 
the  king  witnessed  the  annihilation  of  his 
enemies  before  he  talked  of  pardoning 
them.  This  was  on  the  main-land,  but  se- 
verer punishment,  if  possible,  was  in  store 
for  the  Sicilians,  who  had  risen  very  gen* 
erally  in  favor  of  Conradine. 

Guillaume  TEstendard,  a  French  baron 
and  a  fierce  butcher,  insensible  to  an^ 
emotion  of  pity,  was  sent  over  to  eradi- 
cate the  rebellion  in  Sicily.  With  some 
French  troops  and  a  number  of  faithless 
Sicilians,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  his 
master's  authority  in  most  parts  of  the 
island,  but  his  mode  of  proceeding  was 
such  as  to  terrify  all'who  had  the  means 
of  defense  into  the  most  desperate  resist- 
ance. 

At  Agosta  a  thousand  citizens  and  two 
hundred  Tuscan  cavalry  took  advantage 
of  the  strong  position  of  the  place,  declin- 
ed to  surrender,  and  prepared  to  sell  their 
lives  at  the  very  highest  price.  Guillaume 
encamped  round  it,  and  made  several  vain 
attempts  to  carry  it  by  storm,  his  fury  in- 
creasing at  each  rebuff.  It  is  quite  possible 
he  might  have  been  obliged  to  admit  the 
garrison  to  a  capitulation,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  accursed  treachery  of  six  of  the 
besieged.  These  wretches  admitted  the 
French  by  night  through  a  postern  gate 
into  the  city,  which  was  given  up  to  the 
brutal  license  of  the  soldiers.  Murder, 
lupine,  all  the  horrors  of  war,  were  sud- 
denly let  loose  on  the  devoted  people: 
the  very  cisterns  and  com  bins  were 
searched  for  victims,  and  the  refugees 
dragged  out,  to  be  put  to  death  in  the 
way  suggested  by  tne  fiend^h  ^irit  of 
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the  slayer  at  the  moment.     When 
first  onslangbt  was  over,  the  savageri 
the  commaDder  iodulffed  itself  with  sc 
horrible  exercises.    He  selected  a  mai 
great  strei^gth  and  stature  to  serve  as 
ocutioner,  had  the  Agostani  brought  bov 
before  him,  and  made  the  batcher  chop 
them  with  a  large  sword.    When  the  03 
flagged  through  the  hardness  of  his  tai 
Btoups  of  wine  were  brought  to  refrc 
him,  and  on  he  went  with  his  diabolK 
work.    On  the  sea-shore  Guiliaume  ere 
ed  a  pile  of  heads  and  trunks,  disgracL 
the  top  of  it  with  the  carcases  of  the  a 
Sicilian  Judasee,  who  thus  received  tl 
just  reward  of  their  sin.    JVIany  wretch 
rushed  to  the  sea  and  were  dr<^wne 
Corrado  Capeoe  having  surrender^  wi 
deprived  of  his  eyes,  sent  to  Catania,  an 
there  hanged.    His  two  brothers  perishc 
on  the  gibbet  at  Naples.    Not  a  man  4 
Agosta  was  left  alive. 

Charles  having  thus  brought  the  peopi 
under  him  to  the  obedience  of  the  van 
quished)  be^an  to  make  them  feel  th 
weight  of  his  dommion.  Those  who  hai 
exclaimed  against  the  severity  of  the  Sua 
bian  government  looked  back  with  re 
grets  to  the  time  when  Manfred  rulec 
them.  **  We  thought  we  had  got  a  kin^ 
from  the  Father  of  fathers,  and  we  have 
got  anti-Christ.'*  This  was  the  language 
of  the  clergy,  who,  curbed  by  Manfred, 
were  utterly  despoiled  by  Charles.  The 
privileges  he  had  sworn  to  the  Pope  h€ 
would  restore  were  not  only  denied,  but 
those  yet  retained  were  taken  away.  The 
conventual  revenues  were  seized  by  the 
champion  of  the  church,  and  the  woli 
whom  the  Pope  had  delighted  to  honoi 
with  sheep's  clothing  began  to  flesh  his 
fangs  in  the  church's  lambs.  The  barone 
friendly  to  the  Angevins  were  deprived 
of  property  on  the  pretence  that  they  had 
acquired  it  through  Manfred,  who  had  no 
power  to  confer  it;  and  those  of  them 
who  could  not  prove  themselves  free  from 
all  taint  of  treason  were  deprived  as  trai- 
tors. The  French  soldiery  were  enriched 
with  Italian  spoils ;  a  new  nobility  was 
created ;  the  feudal  system  in  its  harshest 
form  was  thrust  upon  the  people ;  secret 
prison-houses  sprung  up  in  hateful  abund- 
ance ;  the  voice  (^justice  was  stifled,  and 
the  whole  nation  was  ground  down  to 
nusery  under  the  iron  ^eel  of  a  foreign 
despot.  . 

The  taxes  were  crushing  and  most  offen 
sively  levied ;  the  currency  was  debased 
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tire  Ghibeline  party.  He  sarprised  and 
spoiled  Genoa  without  declaring  war 
a^nst  her.  He  seized  on  Lombard  and 
Pledmontese  towns,  and  treated  them  as 
his  own  vassals;  and  even  in  Rome 
he  proceeded,  by  virtue  of  his  rank  of 
"  senator,"  to  oust  the  Pope  of  his  author- 
ity, and  to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs. 
The  avenger,  the  dear  son  of  the  church, 
had  thrust  himself  into  her  house  and  over 
her  head. 

By  the  time  Nicholas  UI.  became  Pope, 
in  1277,  matters  were  ripe  for  change. 
The  hatred  of  all  classes  of  Italians  for 
the  French  tyrant  had  grown  to  maturity ; 
the  murmurs  of  his  subjects  were  getting 
too  distinct  to  be  prevented  from  finding 
expression  in  action.  The  barons  of  Sicily 
and  Naples  were  writhing  under  the 
tyranny  of  their  master,  and  the  insuffer- 
able insolence  of  their  new  compeers. 
The  clergy  were  of  opinion  that  he  was 
anti-Christy  and  the  people  regarded  him 
as  a  fiend  incarnate. 

John  of  Procida,  a  learned  physician, 
who  had  shared  the  fate  of  Manfred's 
party,  been  exiled,  and  seen  his  property 
pass  into  alien  hands,  had  not  ceased  to 
agitate  and  move  the  spirit  of  rivals  agiunst 
the  usurper.  He  had  been  favorably  re- 
c^ved  by  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  bestowed 
estates  on  him,  but  declined  to  measure 
swords  with  the  King  of  France  in  sup- 
port of  his  claim  to  the  Sicilian  crown. 
But  now  that  circumstances  seemed  favor- 
able, John  of  Procida,  whoiiad  lately  re- 
frained from  pushing  himself  forward, 
again  troubled  the  waters. 

The  Greek  emperor,  aware  of  Charles's 
designs  against  nim,  must  naturally  be 

flad  to  see  his  enemy  destroyed ;  the 
^ope,  whose  very  existence  as  a  prince 
was  at  stake,  must  form  one  in  a  combi- 
nation against  him ;  and  surely,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity offered,  Peter  would  not  hang  back 
from  an  enterprise  the  success  of  which 
would  double  the  extent  of  his  dominions. 
With  these  convictions  in  his  mind,  John 
flitted  between  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Saragossa,  intriguing,  arranging,  preparing 
for  tne  overthrow  of  Charles.  The  re- 
ward of  his  exertions  was  the  alliance  of 
the  three  princes  to  achieve  this  object. 
Nicholas  confirmed  the  right  already  in* 
herent  in  Peter,  to  the  Sicilian  crown, 
and  signed  a  deed  of  gift,  which  was  at 
least  as  valid  as  that  by  which  Charies  had 
acquired  possession. 
By  personal  visitatton,  made  at  the  risk 


of  his  life,  John  aroused  the  Sicilians  tea 
sense  of  their  situation,  and  to  a  determi- 
nation to  resist  the  oppressor  on  the  first 
opportunity.  The  plot  was  thickening  bat 
was  not  matured;  the  egg  of  rebellion 
was  laid  but  not  ready  to  break,  when  the 
incident  known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers 
precipitated  matters  to  a  terrible  concln* 
sion,  and  took  the  direction  of  them  out 
of  John  of  Procida's  hands. 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  31st  of  March, 
1282,  the  people  of  Palermo  had  gone  to 
hear  vespers  at  the  church  of  San  Spirito, 
on  Morreale,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town.  At  the  same  place  was  a  pleasure 
garden,  where  the  people  were  wont  to 
walk  and  amuse  themselves  after  service 
was  over.  On  this  particular  evening  the 
Palermitans  were  there  in  large  numberB, 
attracted  by  the  fineness- of  the  weather 
and  the  festivity  of  the  Easter  octave.  A 
number  of  the  officers  of  the  viceroy  were 
also  there,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  said,  of 
maintaining  order.  Herbert  of  Orleans, 
the  viceroy,  had  forbidden  the  Sicilians  to 
wear  arms,  or  to  train  themselves  to  use 
them.  They  were  therefore  on  this  occa- 
sion unarmed,  while  the  French  carried 
their  customary  weapons. 

The  Frei)ch,  who  had  come  to  preserve 
order,  began,  as  usual,  to  presume  upon 
their  superiority  and  jo  insult  the  people. 
Their  conduct  towards  the  women  ¥ras 
such  as  to  call  out  the  remonstrances  of 
the  men.  To  them  the  Frenchmen  only 
replied  with  offensive  taunts,  and  did  not 
desist  from  their  insolent  behavior.  Some 
especially  insolent  speech  or  act  evoked 
the  indignant  protest  of  some  Sicilian 
youths,  who  delivered  themselves  so  boldly 
that  the  French  exclaimed:  *^ They  most 
have  concealed  arms  or  they  would  not 
talk  so."  One  of  them  natned  Drooet^ 
mor^  brutal  than  the  rest,  made  up  to  where 
a  beautiful  girl  of  noble  family  was  walking 
with  her  betrothed  and  her  parents,  ana 
accused  her  of  carrying  concealed  weapons. 
On  her  denying  the  charge,  Drouet  caught 
hold  of  her  with  his  left  hand  and  thrust 
his  right  into  her  bosom,  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  kiss  her.  The  girl  fainted, 
and  fell  back  in  her  lover's  anns. 

A  young  man,  whose  name  is  unknown, 
saw  the  occurrence  and  rushed  forward, 
knocked  Drouet  down,  drew  his  sword, 
and  killed  the  fellow  with  his  own  weapon, 
shouting  as  he  did  so :  **  Death  to  the 
French!  Down  with  the  French  T  The 
cry,  like  the  voice  of  Ood,  echoed  through 
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the  country,  and  stirred  the  hearts  of 
Each  man's  hand  was  immediately  aga 
the  aliens.    Implements  of  husbandry^ 
of  honsehold  use,  served  the  place  of  ti 
recognized  weapons.    A  horrible  seen 
mutual  slaughter  ensued,  the  Sicilians 
fering  severely  from  their   well -an 
enemJeH ;  but  for  the  French,  the  cot 
porary  historian  remariLS  with  signifiis 
terseness,  they  numbered  two  hundi 
and  two  hundred  fell. 

From  the  garden  the  insurgents  i 
excited  and  bloody,  with  the  dead  m€ 
swords  in  their  hands,  to  the  city,  cryii 
*^  Death  to  the  French !"  and  dealing  U 
them  whenever  they  came  in  their  war 

Under  the  leadership  of  Ruggiero  M 
trangelo,  they  took  possession  of  Palero 
surrounded  and  broke  the  palace  of  1 
governor,  killed  the  inhabitants,  and  < 
stroyed  tlie  property.  The  governor  hi 
self  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle. 

All  that  evening  and  all  that  night  t 
populace  gave  loose  rein  to  their  fur 
they  broke  into  the  convents  and  slew  t 
French  monks ;  the  altar  was  no  asylun 
neither  men,  women,  nor  children  we 
spared ;  neillier  age  nor  rank  afforded  pr 
tection.  *'  Remember  Agosta !''  was  tl 
cry  when  the  blood  fury  began  to  aba 
to  the  old  tune,  and  again  the  butchei 
went  on  till  the  evening^s  work  had  t\^ 
thousand  corpses  to  show  for  it.  Christis 
burial  was  denied  to  the  dead,  who  we; 
oast  into  pits  and  buried  like  dogs. 

Giovanni  di  San  Remigio,  the  govemo 
who  had  escaped  to  the  castle  of  Vioa] 
thirty  miles  from  Palermo,  next  day  arov 
ed  the  French  in  the  neighborhood,  wi 
the  feudal  militia,  for  the  purpose  of  aven 
ing  their  fallen  countrymen.  But  the 
own  Kemesis  was  at  hand.  An  irreg 
lar  band  had  started  at  daylight  fro 
Palermo  in  pursuit  of  the  governor,  ai 
ran  him  to  earth  at  Yicari.  Whether  o 
of  respect,  or  from  whatever  considei 
tion,  it  was  offered  to  San  Remigio  th 
he  and  the  soldiers  with  him  might  ei 
bark  for  Provence,  and  their  lives  shou 
be  spared  if  they  would  surrender.  T 
terms  were  scornfully  refused;  a  sort 
was  made,  and  sustained  with  great  val 
till  the  governor  fell  pierced  with  arrow 
then  a  fear  came  upon  the  French,  ai 
the  spirit  of  the  Vespers  upon  their  assa 
ants,  who  rushed  forward  to  the  ci 
**Deathtothe  French!''  and  put  eve 
man  to  the  sword. 

The  ferooity  of  the  outbreak  left  the  i 
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march  on  Calatafimi,  and  the  other  to  take 
the  heart  of  the  island  by  Castrogiovanni. 
They  went,  and  did  their  work.  Burning 
houses,  murdered  people,  marked  the  line 
of  their  march.  Sacnfices  of  blood  and 
fire  were  needed  to  cleanse  the  land,  and 
terribly  it  was  purified. 
^  Messina,  where  Herbert  of  Orleans  re- 
sided, did  not  at  once  respond  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  her  sister  city.  She  sent 
some  galleys  to  blockade  the  port  of  Pa- 
lermo, and  to  insult  the  garrison,  lliese 
latter,  however,  declared  they  could  not 
exchange  blows  with  their  brethren,  that 
they  reserved  their  anger  for  their  ene- 
mies, and  at  the  same  time  they  reared  the 
Cross  of  Messina  by  the  side  of  the  Eagle 
of  Palermo  on  their  walls. 

On  the  15th  of  April  the  town  author- 
ities of  Messina  sent  five  hundred  archers, 
under  Captain  Chiriolo,  a  Sicilian,  to  take 
possession  of  Taormina,  which  the  rebels 
had  failed  to  occupy.  Scarcely  had  they 
left  the  town,  when  the  people,  who  had 
become  inoculated  with  the  general  feel- 
ing, finding  so  large  a  force  of  the  municipal 
guard  withdrawn,  began  to  murmur  at  the 
measures  which  were  being  taken  against 
their  countrymen.  From  murmurs  tbey 
proceeded  to  some  acts  of  insubordination, 
and  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect  that 
the  viceroy,  who  had  but  six  hundred 
men-at-arms  with  him,  withdrew  all  but 
ninety  into  the  castle  of  Matagrifone  and 
his  own  palace.  These  ninety  he  sent, 
under  Micheletto  Gatta,  to  serve  as  a 
check  on  the  archers,  who  had  gone  to 
Taormina,  and  of  whose  fidelity  he  was 
more  than  doubtful. 

When  the  archers  saw  them  coming, 
they  suspected  their  object,  and,  incited 
by  Bartolomeo,  a  citizen,  received  them 
with  a  cloud  of  arrows. 

Forty  saddles  were  emptied:  the  rest 
of  the  band  turned  round  and  fled  to  the 
castle  of  Scaletta.  The  Sicilians  tore  up 
the  banners  of  Charles  and  marched  back 
to  raise  the  people  of  Messina, 

Meantime,  the  Messinese,  under  the 
guidance  of  Bartolomeo  Maniscalco,  rose 
a^inst  their  masters.  The  savage  cry, 
"I)€ath  to  the  French  1"  was  repeated 
and  passed  along.  Again  many  innocent 
persons  perished,  and  the  capital  of  the 
island  passed  into  the  hands  ot  tUe  natives. 

Next  day  a  government,  composed  of 
the  principal  people  in  the  city,  was  form- 
ed to  act  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
>Jermo.    A  vain  attempt  was  made  by 


the  viceroy  to  seduce  the  new  chief  mag- 
istrate from  his  post.  The  messenger  was 
sent  back  with  an  offer  to  spare  the  lives 
of  Herbert  of  Orleans  and  those  with  him, 
on  condition  that  they  should  give  up 
arms,  horses,  and  baggage,  and  sail  di- 
rect to  Acqnamorte,  in  Provence,  without 
touching  on  the  Sicilian  or  Calabriaa 
coasts.  The  terms  were  agreed  to,  but 
broken  by  Herbert,  who,  instead  of  sailing 
to  Provence,  landed  on  the  Calabrian 
coast,  where  it  seems  he  had  given  a 
rendezvous  to  the  late  garrison  of  Messina. 

On  the  same  conditions  the  garrisons 
of  Matagrifone  and  Scaletta  surrendered, 
but  a  sudden  frenzy  coming  upon  the 
people  at  hearing  of  the  bad  faith  of  the 
viceroy,  and  being  further  excited  at  the 
threats  of  Charles  against  them,  they  broke 
into  the  places  where  the  prisoners  were 
confined  .for  safety,  and  murdered  them 
every  one. 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  one  month,  the 
train  which,  oomparatively  speaking,  a 
small  spark  had  kindled  in  Palermo,  com- 
municated with  the  whole  island,  and  had 
its  final  explosion  in  Messina.  In  one 
month  the  people  who  had  seemed  so 
crushed  had  shaKen  off  a  tyrannical  yoke, 
and  dared  to  be  free.  They  had  asserted 
in  the  most  positive  way  the  rights  of 
long-enduring,  much-suffering  humanity; 
and  horrible  as*  the  means  they  resorted 
to  were,  tremendous  as  was  the  cruelty  of 
the  indiscriminate  massacres,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  severity  was  their  only 
safety,  *'  thorough"  their  single  course ; 
and  that  in  extenuation  of  the  wholesale 
slaughters,  in  which  nearly  eight  thousand 
people  perished,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
French  had  furnished  them  with  only  too 
valid  precedents,  and  that  in  the  fury  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers  might  be  recognized 
the  sign  of  even-handed  justice  dealing  out 
measure  for  measure  for  the  deletion  of 
Agosta. 

W  ith  the  events  which  took  place  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  French,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal  in  detail. 

Charles  made  the  most  desperate  at- 
tempts to  regain  his  authority,  closely 
besie^d  Messina  in  person,  until  he  was 
forced  back  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Sicilians,  Genoese,  and  Spaniards.  These 
latter,  under  Ruggiero  di  Loria,  who  com- 
manded the  Catalan  fleet  fitted  out  with 
the  money  obtained  from  Michael  Palceol- 
ogus,  swept  the  seas  of  the  ships  which 
should  have  borne  Charies^s  expedition  to 
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e  East  The  land  forces  were  also  so 
rerely  handled  by  the  valiant  defenders 
Messina,  that  Charles  was  compelled 
•withdraw  hastily  to  the  main-land,  in 
der  to  avoid  capture  by  the  people  he 
d  come  to  subdne. 

Mow  Peter  III.  of  Aragon  ultimately 
me  to  the  crown  on  the  invitation  of 
e  Sicilians  and  by  grant  of  the  Pope, 
fended  the  island  against  the  French, 
d  severed  it  from  its  connection  with 
aples,  I  do  not  propose  to  relate,  nor  to 
.rsue  an  inquiry  into  the  quarrels  which 
Dse  out  of  the  Spanish  and  French  claims 
.  dominion  in  Italy. 


The  story  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  stands 
by  itself,  one  of  many  memorials  of  the 
degree  to  which  bad  government  may  be 
exercised  without  resistance,  and  of  the 
tremendous  excesses  which  an  oppressed 
people  can  commit  when  once  they  pro- 
ceea  to  action  in  a  condition  which  is  al- 
most desperate. 

The  story  was  long  remembered  in 
France.  "  If  I  am  provoked,"  said  Henri 
IV.,  "  I  will  breakfast  at  Milan  and  dine  at 
Naples.**  "  And  perhaps,"  said  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  "  your  majesty  may  reach 
Sicily  in  time  for  V  espers." 

F.  W.  R. 


From    the    North    Brltlih    Revlev. 


DISINTEGRATION      OF      EMPIRES.* 


The  great  American  continent,  with 
its  immeasurable  future,  its  upper  and  its 
underground  natural  wealth,  is  all  in  store 
for  ages  of  ages ! — ^these  great  things,  in- 
definably vast,  inexhaustible  as  they  are, 
have  got  a  lodgment  in  the  elastic  Amer- 
ican mind.  It  is  neither  a  marvel,  nor 
is  it  fairly  a  ground  of  reproach  (nor  of 
derisionj  that  it  should  be  so.  The  very 
make  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  of  this 
order.  Give  this  pioneer  man  a  world  to 
explore,  and  he  will  explore  it;  give  him 
a  continent  to  lodge  upon,  and  he  will 
lodge  upon  and  spread  nis  thrifty  homes 
over  rt;  and  give  him,  in  ample  quantity, 
the  raw  material  of  empire,  and  see  if  he 
will  not  create  an  empire;  and  then,  with 
the  forces  of  an  empire  at  his  command, 
see  if  he  does  not  carry  things  with  a 
high  hand  in  all  hemispheres,  as  wtll  as  in 
his  home  quarters.  All  this  is  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  nature:  it  is  all  in  germ; 
and  upon  fresh  American  soil  the  germ 
has  indeed  germinated,  and  it  is  now 
shooting  up  heavenward  with  tropical 
force.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
born  with  a  giant  ambition  in  their 
brains ;  and  almost  the  first  syllables  they 
lisp  have  a  sort  of  trumpet  twang,  as 


*  Conoloded  from  page  276,  last  volame. 


thus:   "Here  I  come,  ready  to  grasp  a 
sceptre  and  to  rule  the  world." 

The  Amencan  civil  war  carries  with 
it  much  of  this  composite  meaning  on  the 
side  of  the  North — ^the  outspoken  mean- 
ing is,  "Restore  the  Union;"  or,  in  eu- 
phemious  style,  "Mamtain  Order" — then 
a  parenthesis  is  slipped  in  at  this  point — 
rid  the  Union  of  the  curse  of  slavery ;  but 
this  parenthesis  is  often  mumbled  in  the 
utterance,  and  then  the  genuine  meaning 
comes  out — "  restore  the  Union  to  the  end 
that  a  mighty  conception  of  universal  em- 
pire may  be  realized."  Fully  may  it  be 
granted,  and  religiously  may  it  be  believ- 
ed, that  large  purposes  in  the  world's 
future  are,  in  the  divine  intention,  to  be 
accomplished  for  and  by  the  nations  of 
the  North  American  continent.  Nor 
need  the  boldest  speculations  on  this  am- 
ple field  be  restricted  or  suppressed.  But 
when  this  liberty  of  speculation  has  been 
granted — sobriety  barely  listened  to  — 
then  there  comes  m  a  question  of  momen- 
tous import,  which  may  thus  be  worded : 
Shall  the  destinies  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can natioifs  be  accomplished,  and  the 
divine  purposes  thereto  relating  fulfilled, 
by  the  means  of  a  one  all-grasping,  all- 
absorbing  empire,  doing  its  ruthless  pleas- 
ure from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  Arctic 
regions — from  the  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic 
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to  the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? — 
shall  it  indeed  be  thus  that  the  same  Hand 
which  long  ago  scattered  the  nations  from 
the  plains  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  will 
be  seen  favoring  an  enterprise  of  the 
very  tame  qualUt/j  in  these  last  times? 
A  negative  answer  to  a  question  of  this 
sort  must,  we  think,  commend  itself  to  all 
calm  minds  on  whatever  grounds  it  is 
argued — whether  the  religicms  aspect  of 
the  question  be  regarded,  or  that  of  po- 
litical or  philosophical  speculation.  It 
shall  not  be  that  the  destinies  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  North  American  continent 
will  be  worked  out  under  the  adminstra- 
tive  hand  of  a  Nebuchadnezzar. 

It  is  quite  likely  that,  if  this  sublime 
phantasm  of  universal  empire  were,  in  all 
Its  enormous  improbability,8et  forth  before 
a  well-informed  American,  he  would  dis- 
own it ;  or  at  least  he  would  shrink  from 
an  avowal  of  it  as  his  creed.  Nevertheless, 
the  gigantic  dream,  with  its  faRcinations, 
clings  to  him ;  it  is  dear  to  his  medita- 
tions; it  is  entertained  by  him  in  mo- 
ments between  sleeping  and  waking.  As 
to  Americans  of  inferior  breeding  and  of 
faulty  education,  such  men  boldly  avow 
their  devotion  to  the  idol ;  and  such  men, 
no  doubt,  will  act  accordingly,  as  oflen  as 
any  popular  phrenzy  is  set  a-going.  We 
in  Britain  have  come  well  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  saying,  "  Ireland  for 
the  Irish  ;^'  and  if  things  so  small  might 
be  c<5mpared  with  great  things,  we  shall 
not  mistake  the  meaning  of  this  other 
saying,  "America  for  Americans."  The 
interpretation  is:  Canada  is  to  be  govern- 
.ed  from  Washington;  Mexico  is  to  be 
governed  from  Washington;  the  British 
are  to  be  expelled  on  both  sides;  and 
Russia  also  is  to  be  driven  back  across 
Behring's  Straits.  Not  only  is  this  belief 
of  a  future  (not  distant^  North  American 
universal  empire  a  darbng  ambition  with 
the  coarse  minded  and  ignorant  masses  of 
the  people,  but — and  we  can  not  think 
otherwise — the  same  gorgeous  anticipa- 
tion may  now  be  traced  in  giving  intensity 
to  the  war  feeling  of  leading  men  on  the 
Northern  side.  If  once  secession  were  al- 
lowed to  realize  itself,  in  any  one  in- 
stance, the  same  would  be  attempted,  on 
some  pretext,  elsewhere.  In  .a  word,  the 
darling  hope  -of  the  American  mind  would 
then  be  dashed  and  broken.  No  more 
dreams  of  an  empire  which  should  give 
law  to  the  world,  and  should  trample 
upon  Europe,  and  should  seize  Asia^  and 


should  serve  itself  in  Africa.  Why  is  it 
that  these  Southerners  are  "rebels"  hj 
emphasis?  Why  has  Europe  so  deeply 
offended  the  North  when  it  has  employed 
a  softer  phrase  in  speaking  of  them  ?  It 
is  because  these  "  rebels  "nave  broken  in 
upon  a  fairy  land !  —  they  have  spoiled 
the  glorious  future  of  the  one  American 
people  t 

The  supposition  that  England  or  France 
might  interpose  to  prevent  the  realization 
of  this  scheme,  would  be,  and  is,  rejected 
with  scorn.  Who  is  it  that  cares  a  straw 
for  England  or  France  when  a  ^iant  nation 
rouses  itself,  and  utters  its  will  m  thunder  ? 
But  perchance  the  people  of  Canada,  or 
the  people  of  Mexico,  may  presume  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  bright  prospect. 
America  will  soon  teach  these  feeble  folk 
another  lesson !  Then,  if  this  be  done, 
the  problem  of  an  empire  which  shall  ex- 
tend from  sea  to  sea  is  much  simplified, 
and  it  resolves  itself  into  its  own  proper 
conditions ;  and  these  may  be  found  near 
at  hand.  Well-informed  Americans  (those 
of  the  North)  who  thoroughly  underatand 
the  federal  constitution,  bnng  forward 
at  this  moment  its  first  principles  as  the 
ground  of  their  le^al  argument  in  i)roving 
that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  right  of 
secession  in  any  of  the  States ;  and,  there* 
fore,  that  State  secession  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  rebellion.  We  take  this  ground, 
then,  not  disputing  it  at  all ;  and  thence 
we  infer — as  we  think  logically — the  in- 
evitable and  not  remote  disintegration  of 
the  hitherto  United  States.  We  mi^ht, 
however,  stop  short  of  a  formal  prediction, 
and  might  amrm,  on  the  premises  given 
us,  that  this  gigantic  North  American 
empire,  which  haunts  the  dreams  of  loyal 
Americans,  is  a  dream^  and  can  never  be 
a  reality.  What,  then,  is  the  primabt 
IDEA,  of  the  American  polity  ?  We  take 
it  as  we  find  it  set .  forth  by  an  eminent 
lawyer — a  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head, 
as  we  believe,  of  the  Boston  bar.  The 
same  has  been  said  in  many  recent  publi- 
cations on  the  Northern  side : 

"  Our  Conatitution^  on  which  our  nationality 
is  based,  is  not  a  compact  between  the  uteral 
States,  nor  in  any  sense  a  partnenkip  between 
them.  It  U  the  organic  lav*  ofnati&natitif^tLdopt- 
ed  by  the  citium  of  all  the  States,  combining 
th^aiehee  into  one  people  at  a  nation.  The  pr»- 
amble  runs  thus :  *•  Wb,  thb  Psopub  of  Uie 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per/eci 
Ur*um^  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defense,  pro- 
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mote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  I 
ingB  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  post^ 
DO  ORDAIN  and  establish  this  Constitutioi 
the  United  States  of  America.'     Not  (I 
you  to  mark)  *  Wb  ths  B&ceral  wtereign  am 
dependent  Statee'*  heretofore  ean/ederated  n 
ly,  and  already  known  by  the  purtnerahip  n\ 
if  you  please,  (for  such  it  then  was,)  of  ! 
United  States;'  but   '  Ws^  the  people  of 
United  States,'  the  constituent  citizens 
voters  of  each  and  of  all  of  them,  do,  M 
purpose  of  mare  perfect  union,  and  all  the  ot 
enumerated  purposes    of  one   national   1 
*  ordain    and    establish    this    CanatitutU 
electing,  nevertheless,  a»  a  new  hem  na^ 
to  be  still  known  by  the  same  name  which 
several  States,  as  States,  heretofore  assun 
under  their  old  league  of  confederation,  il 
merged  in  complete  national  individual 
We,  the  people,  keep  the  name;  but  we  her 
forth  change  in  toto  the  substance  of  the  thl 
This  Constitution  was  adopted  and  ratifl 
not  by  the  Statee  in  their  corporate  capaciti 
hut  by  the  people  of  the  several  States,  in  po^ 
lar  eonvsntion ;  not  acting  by  or  through  th 
respective  State  legislatures  or  executive  o 
cers,  or  any  other  State  representatives,  but 
their  primary  capacity  of  citizene  of  one  eoi 
try,  forming  for  themselves  a  new  govemmei 
Every  citizen  owes  to  the  Constitution,  and 
the  national  government  which  it  creates,  t 
mediate  penonal  aliegianre^  in  the  same  ma 
ner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  respects  i 
purposes  of  national  government,  as  if  i 
State  organization  or  any  other  interior  poli 
cal  institution  were  in  existence.    .    .    .    F 
all  purposes  of  national  life  and  governmei 
internal  and  external,  the  citizens  of  the  sever 
States  absolutely  surrendered  all  their  Sta 
rights  and  obligations,  and  their  Individ  uali 
as  members  of  such  States,  and  agreed  to  1 
fused  or  merged  into  one  people,  with  all  t] 
corresponding  rights  and  privileges,  and  su 
ject  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  involvt 
in  a  common  nationality."  * 

On  the  ground  of  this  statement  of  tl 
reason  of  the  North  American  nation 
life,  the  author  denies  that  a  State  of  i 
self  can  rightfully  secede  from  theXJnior 
albeit  the  nation  may,  for  sufficient  causi 
shown,  sever  it  peacefully  from  the  mas 
The  government  is  at  this  time  wagir 
war,  not  with  States  in  rebellion,  but  wit 
persons  resident  within  certain  States,  wl 
are  in  arms  resisting  the  government. 

"  The  government,  therefore,  in  attemptir 

*  Correspondence  on  the  Present  Relations  betwe< 
Creat  Britain  and  the  United  Stat*^8  of  Americ 
Boston,  18S2.  Throughout  the  citations  ma( 
•bove,  the  iimliee  are  the  author's  own.  In  any  eafl 
.wt  think  it  eqnivaiant  to  a  mi$ew4oiUm  to  empb 
nie  what  a  writ«r  has  not  eoipoasiaed. 
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this — mnst  be  tbonght  of  only  as  individ- 
uals, subject  to  no  control,  and  Jiable  to 
no  law,  and  amenable  to  no  authority. 
The  primeval  act  is  of  this  nature — name- 
ly, that  the  universal  people  constitutes 
itself  a  nation,  and  creates  a  polity  by  a 
breath  of  its  sovereign  will ;  and  it  gives 
this  polity  a  center,  and  it  elects  those 
into  whose  hands  it  will  commit  the  sacred 
trust  of  its  political  welfare.  A  moment 
before  this  act  of  the  whole  people  had 
taken  place,  there  was  no  political  exis- 
tence at  all :  after  it  had  taken  place,  then 
the  citizens  who  may  be  locally  connected, 
and  may  be  known  to  each  other  individ- 
ually, n^y,  if  they  please,  assemble  in 
their  proper  quarters,  and  frame  at  their 
pleasure  such  State  constitutions  as  they 
judge  to  be  best  suited  to  the  promotion 
of  their  particular  interests.  Now  we 
(on  this  side  the  Atlantic)  have  need  to 
be  cautioned  against  the  probable  mis- 
take of  supposing  that,  because  the  several 
States  that  were  actually  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  framing  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution had  dctually  long  existed^  and  had, 
through  a  course  of  many  years,  been  rec- 
ognized and  known  throughout  the  world 
as  States^  therefore  that  these  political  or- 
ganizations were  indeed  t?ie  parties  acting 
m  the  creation  of  the  Union.  It  was  not  so. 
The  people  of  these  communities  had  put 
off  from  themselves  their  State  polity,  and 
had  released  themselves — at  least  for  the 
moment — ^from  all  lesser  obligations,  to 
the  end  that  they  might  stand  at  ease, 
and  be  free  to  take  up  ifidimduaUy  an 
obligation  of  a  more  extensive  sort,  and 
which  should,  in  theory  at  least,  be  of 
higher  obligation  than  any  other.  This 
done,  then  the  citizens  returned  singly  to 
their  homes — to  their  States — and  took  up 
anew  the  obligations  which,  for  an  hour, 
they  had  ceased  to  recognize. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  order  of  political 
loyalty  in  the  States:  obedience  is  due 
by  every  citizen, /?r«f  to  the  nation  and  to 
its  head ;  after  that,  to  some  State  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  organs  of  the  same.  It 
is  on  this  ground,  nor  can  it  be  on  any 
other,  that  the  right  of  State  secession  is 
denied,  or  that  the  people  now  in  arms 
against  the  President  can  be  denounced  as 
rebels. 

We  have  then  to  inquire  what  are  the 
consequences  of  this  doctrine,  and  what 
must  be  its  issue  in  the  remote  future. 
In  theory,  these  two  obligations — the  lar- 
ger and  the  smaller — ^wiil  be  spoken  of  as 


comprehensive,  the  larger  embracing  the 
smaller,  and  the  two  as  necessarily  coinci- 
dent always.  Three  years  ago  ardent 
Amencan8,men  of  great  intelligence^migbt 
have  been  found  who  would  have  rejected 
with  warmth  the  supposition  that  the  two 
obligations  could  in  any  case  come  into 
collision,  or  might  give  rise  to  open  resist- 
ance. But  at  this  time  the  sinister  hy- 
pothesis has  been  realized,  and  it  is  bur- 
dened with  the  most  calamitous  attendants. 
The  actual  civil  war  supersedes  volumes 
of  argument  which  might  have  been 
entered  upon  in  proof  or  in  disproof  of  the 
supposition.  The  only  question  therefore 
which  actual  facts  leave  to  be  considered, 
is  this — namely,  whether  what  has  now 
come  about  is  not  a  necessity^  implied  in 
the  American  Constitution,  and  which,  if 
human  sagacity  might  have  reached  so  far 
forward,  would  have  presented  itself  as  a 
sure  issue  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
great  men  who  were  its  authors.  Great 
men  they  were;  but  they  fell  back  upon 
the  abstract  when  they  should  have  ad- 
hered to  the  concrete.  It  was  after  the 
same  fitshion,  and  in  imitation  of  the  same 
lofly  style,  that  the  theorists  of  France 
disdained  to  stop  any  where  short  of  those 
ultimate  principles  which  find  man  a 
savage,  roaming  a  wilderness.  Not  ao 
our  own  great  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  not  so  those  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688;  not  so  those  who  have,  presided 
over  later  reforms.  These,  statesmen^  not 
philosophers,  have  held  fast  l^  the  con- 
crete of  our  historic  political  existence ; 
and  they  have  shunned  and  feared  the 
vague  utterances  of  philosophy  as  per- 
nicious dreams — prognostic  only  of  sea- 
sons of  national  delirium. 

There  will  be  a  wish  on  the  side  of 
America  to  draw  inferences  in  favor  of 
the  federal  constitution  from  instancefi 
which,  if  properly  regarded,  would  sug- 
gest a  contrary  conclusion,  if  indeed  his- 
tory is  at  all  to  be  listened  to,  and  if  base- 
less speculation  is  to  be  held  in  small 
esteem.  Federation,  such  as  it  was  re- 
alized in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  or  in  the 
United  Provmoes  (we  do  not  go  back  to 
classical  antiquity,  where  all  social  condi- 
tions were  utterly  unlike  those  of  modem 
tiraes^ — these  modem  federations  were 
combinations  of  cities  and  districts  all 
near  at  hand  one  to  another ;  they  were 
shut  in  upon  their  narrow  spaces  by  bor- 
der States,  friendly  or  hostile ;  and  thej 
were  girthed  about,  or  we  should  say^ 
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solidified^  by  exterior  pressure :  in  a  word, 
they  existed  under  conditions  that,  at 
every  point,  find  a  contrariety  in  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  iust  now  to 
set  forth  in  detail  these  points  of  con- 
trast; and  the  more  so,  because,  while 
one  of  these  federations  has  held  itself 
entire  to  the  present  moment,  through 
almost  six  centuries,  and  the  other  did 
maintain  itself  against  fearful  odds  through 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  the  Ameri- 
can federation,  framed  within  the  recol- 
lection of  living  men,  has  already  broken 
up  in  ruins.  And  this  fate  has  befallen  it, 
not  in  consequence  of  any  pressure  of 
external  foes,  nor  in  consequence  of  wide- 
spread natural  calamities;  but  while  a 
people,  enjoying  unexampled  advantages 
— a  people  blessed  in  basket  and  in  store 
— a  people  intelligent,  energetic,  persever- 
ing, shrewd— occupying  illimitable  fertile 
regions — has  wrought  its  own  pleasure 
in  its  own  way,  none  daring  to  make  it 
afraid.  How  then  is  it  so  ?  An  answer 
to  this  question  should  not  be  given  in 
envy  or  malice,  or  (as  may  be  imagined) 
in  aristocratic  arrogance,  as  if  we  were 
glad  to  find  republican  institutions  at 
fault.  It  shall  not  be  thus,  or  in  any 
such  mood,  that  we  hero  attempt  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

It  will,  however,  be  affirmed,  firsts  that 
this  unfortunate  civil  war  is  exceptional  and 
accidental ;  and  that,  apart  from  the  un- 
lucky incident  of  slaveiy,  which  the 
States  inherited  from  the  British  rule,  no 
such  mischance  would  have  rufHed  the 
flood-tide  of  national  felicity.  Secondly^ 
it  will  affirmed  that  three  months  hence, 
or  six  months,  or  at  most  twelve,  the 
Union  in  all  its  glory  will  be  restored, 
stronger  than  ever,  and  bigger  than  ever  I 
It  may  be  so.  The  very  next  mails  that 
reach  the  Mersey  may  telegraph  the  glad 
news  of  peace  established  from  Florida 
Reef  to  Cape  Flattery.*  The  Confederates 
may  have  come  in  to  take  their  wonted 
places  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  and  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  rule  the  North,  as 
heretofore,  they  may  be  content  to  go 
partners,  share  and  share  alike  with 
the  North,  in  some  new  scheme  of  con- 
quest or  annexation.  We  might  perhaps 
grant  this  as  probable,  and  yet  not  the 
less  confidently  would  European  states. 


*  The  farthest  point  of  the  United  Stotea,  on  the 
ahoref  of  the  Padfia 


men  and  the  readers  of  history  look  for- 
ward to  the  next  upturn  of  fortune  or 
misfortune,  which  snail  take  effect  in 
bringing  about  the  inevitable  disintegra- 
tion of  the  empire  which  is  fondly  pictur- 
ed in  the  future  by  American  ambition. 

The  continuance  of  the  United  States 
federal    government  depends   upon    the 
exact  coincidence,  in  all  time  future,  of 
two  forces  which,  although  they  may  for 
an  indefinite  time  run  together  on  the 
same  diagonal,  must  always  be  of  verv 
unequal  intensity;  or  which,  mathemati- 
cally speaking,  are  unlike  as  to  momentum 
and  velocity.    The  American  citizen  in- 
dividually is  required— ;/?r«^,  to  be  loyal  to 
the  central  government ;  and  then  to  be 
lojral  to    the  government  of  the  State 
within  which  his  lot  is  cast.    He  owes  ^e^ 
\oi\on— firsts  to  a  power  which,  like  the 
blue  sky  overhead  of  him,  is  also  overhead  of 
regions  many  and  far  out  of  sight.    But 
men  live,  not  merely  under  the  expanse 
of  heaven ;  they  live  in  houses'— they  live 
in  towns — they  live  in  districts — they  live 
in  certain  latitudes  and  longitudes — they 
live  on  sea-boards,  or  in  the  remote  in- 
teriors of  a  continent.    The  wealth  which 
their  industry  must  acquire  lies  on  the 
surface,  or  it  is  deep  under  ground,  or  it 
is  far  to  fetch  across  oceans.    What  every 
man  is  most  nearly  concerned  about  every 
day,  are  the  things  of  earth,  not  the  things 
of  the  overhead  universal  blue.    How, 
then,  stand  these  two  political  obligations 
as  to  their  relative  force  ?    The  present 
civil  war  gives  us  our  answer ;  but  we  will 
not  take  it  so  near  at  hand ;  we  will  forget 
the  now  present  instance,  and  seek  a  reply 
in  the  very  structure  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution.   The  fathers  of  their  country — 
the  wary  men  who  made  it  what  it  is — 
not  only  repudiated  monarchy,  and  put 
far  from  them  its  accompaniments  of  birth, 
rank,  and  privilege,  but  they  would  sever 
their  repuolic  from  every  tie  of  history 
and  of  sentiment.     It  was  their  pleasure 
to  cut  the  cables  of  the  political  structure ; 
and    they    exulted  in  seeing  the    New 
Worid  drifting  far  away  upon  the  pure 
abstract — the  shoreless  ocean  of  primeval 
social  existence.     We  are  not  here  finding 
fault,  but  are  only  looking  to  causes  and 
to  consequences.     The  authors  of  the  Re- 
public would  admit  no  personations  in 
the  new  social  world :  there  must  be  no 
fictions  of  that  sort  which  attach  men  to 
ancestries,  and  to  dynasties,  and  to  fami- 
lies, and  to  names.  These  vanities  belonged 
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to  the  obsolete  ages  of  the  legendary  life  * 
of  nations  ;  but  an  to  us — the  citizens  of 
the  New  World — we  live  among  realities. 
Ours  is  an  "  age  of  reason  "  not  of  myths 
— an  age  of  logical  rights,  not  of  feudal 
wrongs.  In  accordance  wi^h  this  lofty 
bearing,  the  transitory  person  whom  we 
put  at  the  center  of  government  shall  be 
made  to  disappear  almost  as  soon  as  he 
has  become  visible.  Whether  it  be  a  Mr. 
Smith,  or  a  Mr.  Brown,  or  a  Mr.  Hodgson 
whom  we  entrust  with  power,  it  shall  not 
be  for  a  longer  term  than  four  years.  Ef- 
fectively shall  feeling  and  sentiment  be 
severed  from  political  life  in  the  New 
World.  The  American  citizen  knows  no 
man  whom  he  may  think  of  as  imperson- 
ating  that  ideal  loyalty  which  he  owes  to 
the  central  government.  This  loyalty 
shall  rule  his  life  as  a  splendid  dogma — 
incorporeal  and  transcendental.  Never- 
theless, while  we  thus  bring  the  citizen's 
obligation  to  the  central  government  un- 
der conditions  the  most  evanescent,  we 
leave  him,  as  to  his  dail^  concernments, 
and  as  to  his  most,  urgent  mterests,  in  near 
contact  with  whatever  is  local  and  partial. 
It  is  true  that,  at  moments  of  extraor- 
dinary excitement,  or  at  the  impnlse  of 
large  ambitious  enterprises,  or  under  the 
phrenzy  of  national  resentments,  the  ideal 
force  may  be  made  to  prevail  over  the 
more  limited  force,  and  thus  the  men  of 
all  States  may  become  fused  together  as 
a  nation.  Yet  this  fusion  for  a  time  will 
not  fail  in  the  end  to  provoke  anew  the 
contrarieties  which  it  had  seemed  to  ob- 
literate. So  at  this  very  moment,  if  a 
tempting  proposal  of  foreign  war,  and 
conquest,  and  annexation  were  brought 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
Union,  the  results  of  this  national  action 
in  any  such  manner  would  infallibly  dis- 
turb anew,  and  more  deeply  than  now, 
the  balance  of  power  among  the  States, 
and  thus  must  bring  about  another  and  a 
still  more  fatal  disruption.  Attention  to 
the  facts  therein  involved  will,  we  think, 
show  this  consequence  to  be  inevitable. 

These  facts  do  indeed  impl^  the  future 
greatness  of  American  destmies.  Who 
shall  dare  to  predict  the  future  of  this 
vast  North  American  continent  ?  Specu- 
lation can  hardly  acknowledge  a  limit  on 
this  ample  field  ;  nor  should^  we  hesitate, 
if  challenged,  to  admit  as  reasonable  the 
most  magnificent  of  those  conjectures  of 
power,  wealth,  and  splendor  which  ardent 
American  minds  may  now  be  entertaining* 


The  worn-out  nations  of  the  Old  World  ! 
What  shall  have  become  of  them ! — none 
can  say.  When  shall  the  flickering  lamps 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  have 
gone  out  ?  But  as  to  the  nations  that  are 
now  cradled  in  the  New  World,  they 
shall  be  great:  provided  only,  that  no 
sweeping  natural  catastrophes  take  a  coarse 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  This  future  great- 
ness must,  however,  obey  those  laws,  in 
the  working  of  which  are  combined  the 
inflexible  principles  of  material  catucUion^ 
along  with  those  ascertained  principles 
which  prevail  in  the  moral  world.  Diffi- 
cult it  may  be,  or,  we  should  say,  .quite 
impossible,  to  forecast  with  any  certainty 
what  will  result  from  the  interaction  of 
these  laws  in  any  particular  instance — het- 
erogeneous as  they  are ;  yet  this  may  be 
aflirmed  with  confidence,  that  while,  in 
some  regions  of  a  peopled  and  peopling 
continent,  the  increase,  both  material  ana 
human,  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  an  arith- 
metical progression,  which  will  barely  be 
appreciable  from  year  to  year,  or  even  in 
decades,  the  increase  in  other  regions  of 
the  same  continent  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of 
a  geometrical  progression.  This  is  inevi- 
table ;  and  as  to  the  loeaUh  of  nations,  it  is 
true  that — to  them  that  have  shall  the 
more  be  given,  and  they  shall  abound. 
Especially  will  this  difference  in  the  raU 
of  increase  have  place  in  countries  to- 
ward which  emigration  from  dense  popu- 
lations is  rapidly  taking  place.  That  un- 
conquerable energy,  that  expansive  and 
intelligent  industry  which,  in  the  terri- 
tories, or  in  several  of  them,  has  already 
chalked  out  cities  and  built  schools,  col- 
leges, and  churches  upon  wastes,  gives 
evidence  to  this  efiect,  that  increase  shaU 
beget  increase  ;  and  that  wealth  once  bo- 
gun,  shall  quintuple  itself  with  marveloas 
rapidity.  Are  we  writing  now  in  envy  of 
a  prosperity  which  we  can  not  imitate  ? 
Surely  not ;  the  very  contrary  is  true.  An 
matter  of  taste,  we  may  not  perhaps  greatly 
relish  the  style  in  which  American  progreas 
is  heralded,  nor  think  its  prophecies  to  be 
models  of  chaste  composition;  but  this 
— our  English  fastidiousness  shall  not 
make  us  blind  to  facts.  America  is  des- 
tined to  be  great;  but  it  shall  become 
great  in  degrees  immeasurably  dispropor* 
tionate  in  its  several  regions,  or  its  several 
States. 

^  The  authors  of  the  American  constita- 
tion  —  Franklin,  Washington,  Harrison^ 
and  others — did  indeed  foresee  the  fotore 
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of  their  people ;  but  the  vision  to  tb 
iras  a  haze  undefined.    Nor  conld  it  hi 
been  possible  for  them  (nor,  if  possil 
wise,  to  attempt  a  task  so  speculative) 
devise  a  central  government,  or  to  crel 
a  representative  scheme,  which  must  hii 
encumbered  political  action  through  sil 
preliminary  years  of  apprenticeship.    1 
Constitution  of  1777  established,  the 
fore,  a  relation  between  the  Senate  ai 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  mig 
well  have  been  then  approved ;  and  U 
same  equipose  might  stand  good  so  loi 
as  no  very  great  or  peculiar  distarban 
of  interests  came  in  to  put  it  in  peril.  B 
it  came  to  be  in  peril ;  in  fact,  it  had  con 
to  be  virtually  overthrown  at  the  tin 
(a  time  not  easily  defined)  when  the  doi 
ineering    coutse   pursued    by  the  Sla^ 
States — the  Virginia  lords,  had  set  t! 
two  Houses  at  cross  purposes  one  towar 
the  other,  in  carrying  Southern  measure 
sometimes  by  dint  of  superior  statesmai 
ship  on  the  Southern  siae,  sometimes  b 
yielding    to  compromises  of  which  th 
consenting    free     States    were    quick! 
ashamed.    The  civil  war  has  now  show 
out,  what  had  long  been  real — ^namely, 
difference  of  interests  so  great  as  to  ren 
der  any  continuance  of  national  govern 
ment  impossible.    Mr.  Buchanan  had  per 
Bonated  this  impossibility,  and  the  gun 
pointed  at  Fort  Sumter  spoke  it  aloud. 

The    Senate   speaks  in  behalf  of  th( 

States  severally,  whether  they  be  thirteen 

or  thirty,  or  more ;  the  House  of  Repre 

sentatives  speaks  for  the  populations  o 

the  States.    But  contiguous  States  ma; 

be  cemented  by  a  common  interest,  a 

just   now  the    Southern  States  are  ce 

mented   as   a    ^' Slave  power;"    and   ii 

virtue  of  the  law  which  gives  the  slave 

holder  the  benefit  of  his  slaves  in  com 

puting  the  votes,  the  scanty  populatioi 

of  the  agricultural  South  gets  a  balance 

as  related  to  the  dense  populations  o 

the  mercantile    and    the   manufactnrini 

North.     So  it  may  be,   or   may  hav 

been,  till  of  late ;  and  if  this  antagonisn 

of  interests  had  not  been  provoked  int( 

actual  war  by  the  last  presidential  election 

an  apparent  equilibrium  might  have  beei 

maintained  for  a  few  years  further  on 

and  thus  far  the  American  Constitutioi 

would  have  held  itself  entire.    But  by  th 

war  this  constitution  is  irretrievably  river 

Patch  it,  dam  it,  bind  it  up,  this  will  b 

of  no  avail ;  for  bones  are  broken,  an< 

neither  wine  nor  oil,  nor  both  togethei 
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States  will  be  meekly  content  to  send 
their  six  or  eight  senators  two  thousand 
miles  to  the  Congress  at  Washington,  or 
elsewhere ;  and  with  them  a  caravan  of 
representatives,  in  behalf  of  the  thirty, 
fifty,  or  hundred  millions  of  the  people  ? 
This  will  not  be.  It  would  be  most  ab- 
surd to  imagine  a  realization  of  the  now 
hypothetic  American  nationality,  stretched 
out  to  proportions  so  grotesque.  The 
Pacific  seaboard  nations  will  believe  them- 
selves to  be  big  enough,  and  strong  enough, 
and  wise  enough,  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  in  their  own  manner,  and  at  some 
center  where  their  common  welfare  may 
be  properly  understood.  What  is  here 
conjectured,  in  relation  to  the  great  Missis- 
sippi cluster  of  nations,  and  to  the  perhaps 
greater,  richer,  and  more  enterprising  na- 
tions that  will  swarm  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  might  be  safely  predicted  also  con- 
cerning the  peoples  that  will  border  upon 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  almost  twen- 
ty degrees  of  latitude.  Throughout  these 
less  inviting  regions — ^Xebraska,  Kansas, 
Texas — the  development  of  their  natural 
wealth  and  the  increase  of  their  popula- 
tion will  probably  obey  a  much  slower 
ratio,  concerning  which  no  speculation 
should  be  risked. 

It  was  no  fault  of  the  able  men  who 
framed  the  American  Constitution,  that 
they  did  not  distinctly  forecast  the  fUture 
fortunes  of  the  American  continent,  or 
foresee  what  would  not  then  have  been 
believed  concerning  the  wealth  of  remote 
wildernesses.  Yet  one  is  apt  to  think 
that  the  sagacity  of  such  men  might  have 
led  them  to  reckon  more  surely  than  they 
did  upon  what  is  always  known  concern- 
ing  human  nature.  Elaborate  in  the  high- 
est  degree  is  that  constitutional  meohan-. 
ism,  upon  the  intricate  contrivances  of 
which  they  expended  their  ingenuity. 
The  structure  is  admirable  (althonirh  very 
questionable  on  several  points)-Iadmir. 
able  if  we  regard  it  as  a  provision  against 
the  one  class  of  dangers  on  which  their 
eyes  were  fixed.  These  statesmen  were 
great  theorists  in  government ;  and  they 
scorned  to  take  lessons  from  the  Old 
World,  or  its  obsolete  histories.  Their 
acqnaintedness,  individually,  with  history^ 
classical  or  modem,  was  not  perhaps  eith- 
er extensive  or  exact.  But  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  framing  a  constitution  in 
adaptation  to  a  miUennium  of  pm*e  reason. 
If  so,  then  what  useful  lessons  could  be 
derived  from  the  legendary  stuff  that  gUtr 


ters  wiih  the  tinsel  glories  of  kings,  great 
captains,  dukes,  knights,  priests,  and  such 
like  unrealities  ?    Right,  and  reason,  and 
universal  principles,  were  then  about  to 
supplant  the  fooleries  of  an  antiquated 
world.    The  events  of  eighty  years  have 
not  justified  those  beliefs  which  ruled  the 
minds  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  illaa- 
trious  companions.   Human  nature,  as  well 
in  its  gooa  as  in  its  evil  renderings,  keeps 
the  type  standing,  from  which  new  edi- 
tions are  worked  off,  from  age  to  age,  ad- 
mitting only  a  few  verbal    corrections. 
This  human  nature,  for  the  right  ordering 
and  for  the  best  improvement  of  which 
forms  of  goveimment  are  devised,  is  more 
lofly,  and  it  is  more  base^  it  is  more  deep, 
and  it  is  wide/;   it  is  more  various  in  its 
tendencies,  and  it  is  larger  in  its  desires ; 
it  is  more  swelling  in  its  aspirations,  and 
it  is  more  profound  in  its  macbinatiooa ;  it 
is  more  keen  in  its  animosities,  and  it  is 
also  more  given  to  sympathy ;  it  has  more 
to  be  thought  of,  and  more  to  be  provid- 
ed for,  than  the  code>making  theorbts  of 
anv  age  appear  to  have  considered  or  im- 
agmed.    Therefore  it  is  that  a  oonstituiion 
which,  like  our  own,  is  now  a  thousand 
^ears  old,  ought  to  be  prised  as  an  inher- 
itance of  inestimable  worth,  by  a  people 
nursed  within  its  arms.    Such  a  constitu- 
tion, in  a  true  sense,  has  not  been  made 
by  hands ;   it  has  ^rown,  it  has  modeled 
itself  out  of,  and  m  harmony  with,  the 
hunian  nature  which  it  provides  for,  and 
w*hieh  it  represents. 

But  how  shall  it  fare  with  the  same 
human  nature,  which  is  to  find  its  birth- 
place, and  its  field,  upon  the  vast  regions 
of  the  American  continent  ?  Over  these 
regions  the  Constitution  framed  in  1777 
is  now  endeavoring  to  stretch  its  palsied 
arms,  as  if  fain  to  embrace  them  all — one 
might  think  of  the  grandam  who  strives 
to  keep  a  dozen  grown  men,  her  descend- 
ants, around  her  Knees.  This  sturdy  hu- 
man nature  is  not  a  new  creation ;  it  is 
an  old  human  nature,  moulded  after  the 
historic  pattern,  and  it  shall  open  itself  out 
upon  the  lap  of  the  American  continent, 
in  a  style  of  proportionate  wild  robust- 
ness. As  surely  as  these  now  un wrought 
regions  shall,  at  the  call  of  industrious 
men,  put  forth  their  hid  treasures  of  coal, 
iron,  copper,  lead,  gold,  and  shall  ^eld 
their  harvest  of  cereals — ^tubers — ^firuita — 
their  cotton  also,  and  sagar,  and  tobacco, 
so  certainly  shall  the  things  and  the  per- 
sonsi  the  contests  and  the  agreemenls. 
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the  ambitions  and  the  oppressions,  the 
wrongs  and  the  revolts  of  Old  World  his- 
tory be  enacted  anew  in  and  among  the 
mighty  millions  of  the  New  World — the 
world  that  is  now  next  a-coming.  Can 
reasonable  men — can  men  who  are  well 
instructed — doubt  that  so  it  shall  be? 
We  are  not  affecting  to  be  seers  on  tliis 
ground.  We  do  nothing  more  than  so- 
berly read  the  future  in  the  past.  The 
future  shall  repeat  the  past ;  and  yet  this 
will  be  done  under  conditions  which  must 
give  the  copy  its  air  of  originality.  The 
Grecian  civilization,  when  it  was  at  a 
high  pitch,  planted  itself  out  on  all  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  right  hand  and  lefl 
hand.  The  Roman  civilization,  then  also 
at  a  high  pitch,  carried  itself  out  in  Spain, 
Gaul,  and  Britain ;  but  this  was  always 
done  within  restricted  limits ;  and  it  ad- 
vanced with  a  measured  step.  But,  on 
the  North  American  continent,  European 
audacity,  barely  tamed  by  European  re- 
finenient,  is  bursting  abroad  with  a  rude- 
ness and  a  force  more  resembling  the 
style  of  the  buffalo  and  bison  herds  which 
it  drives  before  it,  than  the  amenities 
of  the  world  it  has  left  in  the  rear.  The 
squatter  of  Nebraska  must  not  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  luxurious  and 
artistic  Roman  settler,  the  pavement  of 
whose  villa  is  from  time  to  time  unearth- 
ed in  Yorkshire  or  the  Midland  counties 
of  England ;  and  as  are  the  men,  respec- 
tively, that  represent  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  civilization,  such  shall  be  their 
political  doings. 

The  son  and  the  grandson  of  the  squat- 
ter of  Texas,  of  Kansas,  of  Nebraska,  will 
be  one  who  will  speak  his  mind  and  make 
known  his  wishes  iu  the  niost  intelligible 
terms.  He  will  insist  upon  his  right  to 
be  listened  to ;  and  the  merchant  citizens 
— the  pallid  manufacturers,  the  mechanics 
of  the  Atlantic  States — will  find  it  easier 
to  treat  with  higi  as  the  man  of  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  than  to  control  him,  or 
to  resist  his  imperious  demands  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  He  will  never  submit 
to  be  crushed  and  conquered  in  the  man- 
ner which  is  now  under  experiment  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  If  this  were 
intended,  then  on  what  waters  shall  the 
gun-boats  make  their  way  that  should  at- 
tend the  armies  in  so  difficult  an  enter- 
prise ?  At  this  time  the  North  keeps  the 
South  in  check  upon  all  waters;  but  it 
shall  find  no  place  for  this  arm  in  dealing 
with  the  giant  power  of  the  central  Statea* 


How  shall  the  future  President  prepare 
himself  for  a  passage  of  arms  with  the 
sm*ly  master  of  those  distant  regions  ? 
"  Surely  the  mountains  bring  forth  food 
for  this  behemoth,  where  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field  do  play.  He  lieth  under  the 
shady  trees,  in  the  covert  of  the  reeds  and 
fens.  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with 
their  shadow :  the  willows  of  the  brook 
compass  him  about.''  And  if  thb  be- 
hemoth defy  the  future  President,  so  will 
the  megatherium  of  the  western  seaboard. 
Will'  that  President  be  able  to  "  draw 
out  leviathan  with  a  hook  "  or  '^  bind  his 
tongue  with  a  cord  ?"  "  Who  shall  dare 
to  put  a  hook  in  his  nose,  or  bore  his  jaw 
through  with  a  thorn?  Will  he  make 
many  supplications  to  thee — at  the  door 
of  Congress  ?  Will  he  speak  soft  words 
unto  thee?  Will  he  make  a  covenant 
with  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  take  him  as  a  ser- 
vant for  ever  ?  Wilt  thou  play  with  him 
as  a  bird ;  or  wilt  thou  bind  him  for  thy 
maidens  ?  Shall  the  companions  make  a 
banquet  of  him  ?  Shall  they  part  him 
among  the  merchants?  Canst  thou  fill 
his  skin  with  barbed  irons  or  his  head 
with  fish  spears?  Lay  thy  hand  upon 
him.    Remember  the  battle  and  do  no 


more. ' 

Disintegration,  gracefully  accepted, 
timely  submitted  to,  and  wisely  turned  to 
account,  is  the  call  of  Providence  audibly 
addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  this  moment.  We  say  it  is  the 
call  of  Providence ;  and  this  phrase  brings 
with  it  a  train  of  thought  which  we  do 
not  propose  to^  pursue ;  or  thus  far  only 
to  follow  it.  On  all  grounds  of  secular 
calculation,  the  gorgeous  phantom  of  an 
empire,  stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
which  now  rules  the  American  mind  as  a 
frenzy,  is,  as  we  think,  demonstrably  an 
absurdity;  no  such  mad  scheme  shall 
ever  be  realized.  But  turn  now  to  another 
side  of  the  subject.  If  at  all  the  ways  of 
God  toward  the  human  family,  so  far  as 
these  are  known  to  history,  may  be  un- 
derstood and  interpreted — and  if  there 
be  a  visible  over-rulmgof  human  affairs — 
this  inter\'ention  of  heaven,  this  "  coming 
down  of  the  Lord  to  see  the  city  and  the 
tower,"  has  been  repeated  from  age  to 
age — ^in  Asia,  in  Europe — in  the  most  re- 
mote times,  in  times  quite  recent;  and 
always  it  has  occurred  at  moments  when 
some  vast  conception  of  boundless  empire 
and  irresistible  despotism.  lw%&  \5fe«^^x^ 
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near  to  be  realized.  At  such  critical  mo- 
ments a  voice  from  on  high  has  been 
heard:  "It  shall  not  be."  The  instances 
need  not  here  be  named ;  bat  among  all 
these  instances  not  one  can  be  mentioned 
that  carries  upon  its  front,  as  this  latest 
instance  does,  the  character  of  a  national 
delirium.  It  is  not  now  an  Alexander  or 
a  Caesar,  it  is  not  a  Tamerlane  or  a  Napo- 
leon, whose  individual  ambition  or  ruth- 
lessness  might  make  the  nations  tremble. 
It  is  the  ruthless  millions  of  the  people, 
surgqd  onward  from  beneath  its  own 
mass — not  led  as  f-om  above — not  sway- 
ed or  informed  by  those  who  should 
temper  and  instruct  the  rude  multitude. 
Much  to  be  thought  of  is  the  fact,  that 
whereas  those  who  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  federal  States  made  provision 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner  to  preclude 
the  ambition  of  some  ambitious  individ- 
ual— president — they  made  no  provision 
whatever  against  the  far  more  dangerous 
passions  of  the  million — the  million  infatu- ' 


ated,  as  now.  This  danger — ^unprovided 
for — is  full  fraught  with  calamities  for 
years  to  come — wars,  pestilences,  famines, 
and  those  atrocit  es  which  these  evila 
always  provoke.  To  cut  short  these 
threatenmg  woes,  statesmanship,  if  it  were 
there,  might  avail;  but  meantime  it  is 
the  part  and  duty  of  those  thougbtfbl 
Christian  men  wlio  are  to  be  found  in 
every  State,  to  read  the  will  of  God  in 
the  course  of  events.  If  onlv  the  perni- 
cious dream  of  universal  empire  were  dis- 
carded, then  nothing  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  disruption  which  should  hedge 
about  the  accursed  slavery,  until  it  dies  of 
its  own  poisons.  The  Christian  men  of 
the  States  might  well  be  challenged  to 
stand  forward — fearless  of  the  imputation 
of  treason — and  denounce  as  an  impiety 
a  war  waged  nowj  not  on  behalf  of  human- 
ity, or  ofpublic  order,  but  for  satisfying 
passions  which  the  Gospel  utterly  con- 
demns, and  which  it  condemns  in  nations 
not  less  than  in  ambitious  rulers. 


from    Chambers^s    Journal. 


KING      FOR      SIX      WEEKS. 


The  brief  and  cursory  notice  that  wri- 
ters on  Iceland  have  given  to  King  Jor- 
gen  Jor^enscn  has  led  me  to  think  that  a 
more  detailed  account  of  his  extraordinary 
and  unparalleled  usurpation  might  be  in- 
teresting. The  proclamations  and  other 
documents  I  have  translated  from  official 
sources  nearlv  verbatim. 

In  the  begmningof  the  present  century 
the  Icelanders  had  lost  every  trace  of  the 
old  warlike  spirit  for  which  their  ancestors 
had  been  celebrated.  Under  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  King  of  Denmark,  every 
spark  of  independence  seems  to  have  be- 
come extinguished  among  them,  and  with- 
out power  or  energy  to  resist,  they  sank 
into  a  state  of  apathy  and  servile  submis- 
sion. Forbidden  to  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  thev  were  compelled  to  draw  all 
their  supplies  from  the  mother-country. 
In  the  year  1809,  consequentty,  when  Eng- 
land and  Denmark  were  at  war,  the  poor 
Icelanders  were  very  badly  ofl^  and  in 


want  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers  prevented 
any  supplies  being  sent  over  the  North 
Sea.  The  approach,  therefore,  of  a  mer- 
chantman under  American  colors  was  hail- 
ed with  delight ;  but  unfortunately  the  law 
was  plain,  and  an  application  to  trade  with 
the  inhabitants  was  refused,  upon  which 
the  vessel  changed  her  nationality,  and 
hoisted  the  union  jack.  Among  those  on 
board  was  Jorffen  Jorgensen,  the  future 
King  of  Iceland.  By  extraction,  he  was 
the  son  of  a  watchmaker  in  Copenhagen, 
and  had  traveled  in  the  ship  in  question 
in  the  capacity  of  interpreter.  By  dint  of 
threats,  Jackson — such  was  the  captain's 
name— extorted  permission  to  trade  from 
the  authorities.  The  cargo  was  unloaded, 
and  left  under  the  charge  of  a  subordinate, 
while  the  vessel  sailed  away,  bearing  with 
it  Jorgen  Jorgensen. 

On  June  21  st  following,  however,  an 
armed  merchantsfaip,  often  to  twelve  guns, 
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arrived  at  Reikiavik.  The  ship's  name 
was  the  Margaret  and  Ann,  from  London, 
having  on  board  a  man  named  Phelps, 
Jorgen  Jorgensen,  and  others. 

On  Sunday,  June  25th,  afler  the  con- 
clusion of  divine  service,  the  governor's 
(Count  Trampe)  house  was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  about  a  dozen  arnoed  sailors, 
and  the  governor  himself,  notwithstanding 
his  protestations,  taken  prisoner. 

Jorgensen  seems  now  to  have  played 
the  most  prominent  part  among  his  con- 
federates, for  we  find  him  informing  the 
towns-people  that  he  should  hold  Iceland 
in  possession  for  England,  ^^  until  such 
time  as  an  English  fleet  should  relieve 
him,  when  a  bank  would  be  established, 
with  a  capital  of  a  hundred  thousand  rix 
dollars,  that  would  speedily  set  the  island 
in  a  flourishing  condition."  The  following 
day  two  proclamations  were  issued,  sign- 
ed "  Jorgen  Jorgensen,"  who,  like  other 
raonarchs,  styled  himself"  We."  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  summary  of  their  con- 
tents : 

**  That  allegiance  to  Denmark  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  Iceland  was  from  henceforth 
free ;  that  the  Danes  residing  in  the  isl- 
and should  not  be  permitted  to  leave  their 
houses,  or  hold  intercourse  with  each  other; 
that  all  weapons  should  be  surrendered; 
that  all  keys  to  all  public  oflices  should  be 
delivered  up ;  that  all  moneys  or  bank- 
notes belonging  to  the  Danish  king  should 
also  be  given  up ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Reikiavik  should  have  two -and -a- half 
hours,  and  those  of.IIavnefiord  twelve 
hours,  given  them  to  carry  out  these 
orders;  that  from  every  district  a  trust- 
worthy person  should  bo  chosen  by  the 
magistrates  as  a  representative,  and  that 
these  should  draw  up  a  constitution  ;  that 
all  debts  due  to  Denmark,  or  to  Danish 
factors,  should  be  null  and  void ;  that  all 
Icelanders  should  be  exempt  from  paying 
half  their  taxes  till  July  1st,  1810;  that 
until  the  representatives  should  assemble, 
all  public  oflicials  should  refer  to  Jorgen- 
sen ;  that  criminals  should  be  judged  by  a 
jury  of  twelve ;  that  Iceland  should  have 
a  national  flag,  and  be  at  peace  with  all 
the  world  ;  that  relations  with  Great 
Britain  should  be  set  on  a  firm  footing, 
and  Iceland  be  placed  under  her  protec- 
tion ;  and  that  the  defenses  of  the  island 
should  be  properly  organized." 

These  orders  were  obeyed  without  op- 
position.  Jorgensen  took  possession  of  the 
govenior's  house,  broke  open  his  office, 
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seized  the  archives  and  other  public  docu- 
ments, and  established  a  "  government 
oftice  for  Iceland." 

To  commemorate  his  reign,  Jorgensen 
set  at  liberty  the  prisoners  that  were  in 
the  town  jail.  He  made  the  merchants 
sell  their  goods  at  fixed  prices,  confiscat- 
ing every  thing  he  could  lay  hands  on 
"  to  the  state  chest, ^'^  On  June  26th  he 
issued  a  proclamation  giving  notice  that 
the  goods  of  some  merchants  who  had 
displeased  him  were  to  be  confiscated. 
The  proclamation  ran  as  follows :  "  We, 
R.  J.  Jorgensen,  protector  and  chief  com- 
mander of  Iceland  by  land  and  sea,  here- 
by make  known,"  etc. 

The  word  "  R."  seems  to  insinuate  that 
Jorgensen  was  about  to  assume  all  the 
titles  and  privileges  of  a  crowned  head, 
for  he  at  this  time  appointed  a  body-guard, 
consisting  of  the  prisoners  he  had  released 
from  jail,  in  all  eight  men.  Under  his  or- 
ders, Einardsen,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  was  arrested,  and  imprisoned  in 
Reikiavik  for  ten  days,  because  he  had 
omitted  to  follow  out  some  of  Jorgensen's 
orders. 

The  following  day  another  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  containing  seventeen 
paragraphs  of  a  very  original  character  : 

"  According  to  our  proclamation  of  June 
26th,  1809,  ordering  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  to  assemble,  in  order  to  take 
into  their  consideration  matters  relating 
to  the  public  weal,  and  as  we  find  that 
sudh  orders  have  not  been  followed  out, 
we,  no  longer  able  to  set  ourselves  against 
the  wishes  of  the  community — after  their 
frequent  solicitations  that  I  would  take  on 
myself  the  administration  of  affairs,  and 
who  have  flocked  in  hundreds  without  the 
least  compulsion,  and  have  offered  to  en- 
list themselves  in  their  countrv's  service 
^-do  hereby  declare  that  we,  Jorgen  Jor- 
gensen, have  taken  on  ourselves  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  as  its  protector, 
until  a  regular  constitution  be  formed, 
with  full  powers  to  declare  war  and  make 
peace  with  foreign  potentates. 

"  The  Icelandic  flag  shall  be  blue,  with 
three  white  stock-fish,  and  we  take  upon 
ourselves  to  maintain  its  honor  with  our 
body  and  our  blood. 

"  The  governor's  seal  is  no  longer  valid. 
All  public  documents  must  be  sealed  with 
my  seal  (J.  J.) 

"The  country  shall  be  put  in  a  oom. 
plete  state  of  defense  without  the  imposi. 
tion  of  further  taxes.    AU  English  ^ivh. 
84 
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jects  shall  have  liberty  to  reside  on,  and 
trade  with,  the  island,  and  all  persons  in* 
suiting  the  above  shall  be  panished.  All 
Danish  property  shall  be  conHscated/and 
any  one  found  concealing  such  shall  be 
panished. 

"For  our  own  dignity's  sake  we  are 
compelled  not  to  permit  the  least  want  of 
respect  toward  ourselves,  nor  that  any 
one  shbuld  transgress  the  least  article  in 
our  proclamation,  which  only  has  in  view 
the  mterests  of  the  country;  wherefore 
we  do  solemnly  declare  that  the  first  who 
endeavors  to  disturb  the  general  peace, 
shall  be  straightway  capitally  punished, 
without  trial  by  the  civil  law. 

"  Given  under  our  hand  and  seal, 

«i «  J ., 
^^  Protector  of  all  Iceland^  and  Command- 

er-inrchief  by  Sea  and  Land^'* 

Thus  were  the  Icelanders  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  a  state  of  things  representing  all 
the  miseries  of  the  most  unlimited  despot- 
ism. 

In  the  meantime,  Jorgensen  and  his 
myrmidons  went  about  confiscating  prop- 
erty to  the  state  chesty  and  placing  tne 
town  in  a  state  of  defense.  Accordingly, 
a  battery  was  built  close  to  the  town, 
named  Phelps*  Fort,  after  one  of  Jorgen- 
sen's  companions,  and  manned  with  some 
old  cannon  which  had  been  sent  to  the  isl- 
and one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 

Jorgensen  continued  his  depredations, 
at  one  time  making  an  excursion  into  the 
interior  with  his  body-guard,  in  order  to 
overawe  the  refractory  ofilicials,  and  seiz- 
ing all  documents  and  public  moneys  in 
their  possession ;  at  another,  imprisoning 
different  merchants  who  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure. Even  trading  vessels,  provided 
with  English  letters  of  marque,  were  not 
safe  from  his  clutches,  but  were  seized  by 
the  crew  of  the  Margaret  and  Ann,  and 
their  cargoes  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the 
insatiable  "public  chest."  There  is  little 
doubt  (for  England  was  at  war,  and  Den- 
mark was  in  a  crippled  state,  and  without 
a  fieet)  that  Jorgensen  would  have  lived 
and  died  King  of  Iceland,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate governor  have  ended  his  days  in 
prison,  but  that  one  fine  morning  an  Eng- 
lish man-of-war,  the  Talbot,  arrived  at 
Reikiavik,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  poor 
Icelanders,  and  intense  dismay  of  the  usurp- 
er. They  felt  convinced  that  Englishmen 
would  never  countenance  such  enormities, 
and  so  they  repaired  forthwith  on  board, 
and  laid  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 


mander, who  at  once  set  the  governor  at 
liberty,  pulled  down  the  Icelandic  flag, 
demolished  the  battery,  and  restored  to 
every  one  his  lawful  office  and  righta.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  Jorgen  Jorgensen 
was  taken  prisoner. 

Count  Trampe  did  not  a^n  take  the 
office  of  governor.  He  felt  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  lay  the  case  before  the  British 
government,  and  seek  compensation  for 
the  depredations  that  had  been  committed 
on  puolic  and  private  property.  After 
meeting  with  some  reverses  on  the  voyage 
to  England,  the  vessel  conveying  the  gov- 
ernor and  Jorgensen  and  others  at  length 
arrived  safely ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Jorgensen  received  any  punishment  for 
his  piratical  invasion  of  Iceland,  or  that 
Count  Trampe  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
slightest  compensation.  The  hero  of  oar 
tale  passed  a  miserable  life  in  London, 
and  at  length  we  find  him,  in  1824  or 
1825,  convicted  for  robbery,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  in  Botany  Ba^.  Count 
Trampe  was  subsequently  appomted  amt- 
mand  in  Trondhjem,  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  1832,  retaining  to  the  last  a  lively 
and  painful  recollection  of  his  governor- 
ship in  Iceland. 

Thus  ended  the  Jorgensian  usurpation, 
having  lasted  one  and  a  half  months,  from 
June  25th  to  August  9th.  It  may  perhaps 
appear  almost  incredible  that  a  whole 
island  should  be  taken  possession  of  by 
such  a  handful  of  men — that  the  governor 
should  be  seized  in  broad  daylight,  and 
imprisoned,  without  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  offering  any  resistance.  It  is, 
however,  true,  and  does  not,  perhapa, 
speak  very  highly  for  the  courase  of  the 
Icelanders.  But  the  fact  was,  they  were 
completely  awe-struck ;  and  the  threat  of 
the  town  being  bombarded  by  the  Mar- 
garet and  Ann  seems  to  have  made  them 
think  that  it  was  moreprudent  to  submit, 
and  bide  their  time.  There  is  little  donbt, 
indeed,  that  the  town  could  very  speedily 
have  been  demolished,  for  it  was  built  en- 
tirely of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
church  and  the  house  of  correction.  Count 
Trampe  seems  also  to  have  feared  this, 
and  to  have  dreaded  the  effiision  of  any 
blood  for  his  sake,  and  therefore  used  ail 
the  means  in  his  power  to  persuade  the 
towns-people  to  submit  quietly,  and  even 
while  m  prison,  wrote  to  Bishop  Yidalin^ 
praying  him  "  to  beg  the  people  to  make 
no  disturbance,  neither  to  risk  their  Uvea 
for  him.''    Moreover,  it  could  soarody  be 
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expected  that  people  who  had  not  beei 
customed  to  the  use  of  weapons  for  n: 
ages  could  make  any  resistance  aga 
the  armed  and  comparatively  discipU 
crew  of  the  invader;  and  one  shoula  I 


AN      EARTUQUA 


The  shock  of  an  earthquake,  more 
less  severe,  was  felt  in  all  parts  of  Englai 
at  about  twenty-two  minutes  past  thr 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  Octolx 
At  some  places  the  shock  is  represent< 
as  having  been  quite  severe,  and  accoi 
panied  by  a  loud  rumbling  report,  whi 
at  others  it  was  slight  and  without  nois 
No  damage  was  sustained  any  where. 

Dr.  Hind,  the  astronomer,  has  wiitte 
the  following  account  to  the  Timea 
*' About  twenty-two  minutes  after  thre 
o'clock  this  (Tuesday)  morning,  Greer 
wich  time,  the  tremor  of  an  earthquak 
was  perceptible  here.  It  appears  to  m* 
that  the  oscillatory  motion  was  from  £ 
N.  E.  to  W.  S.  W.,  and  lasted  three  sec 
onds  or  rather  less.  I  heard  no  soun< 
whatever  after  the  shock,  but  can  not  sa; 
positively  whether  any  preceded  it.  Th( 
sky  was  partially  clear  at  the  time,  anc 
the  air  perfectly  still.  The  sensation  pro 
duced  by  the  tremor  was  very  peculiar 
and  different  fi'om  that  of  ordinary  vibra 
tions." 

Accounts  of  the  shock  have  been  receiv 
ed  from  Liverpool,  Binningham,  Wol 
verharapton,  Derby,  Gloucester,  Stour 
bridge,  Hereford,  Taunton,  Bristol,  am 
Swansea.  The  vibration  was  felt  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  The  captain  of  i 
v^essel  reports  that  about  twenty  miles 
from  Milford  Haven  he  felt  a  concussion 
Two  distinct  shocks  were  felt  in  man) 
places. 

The  shock  appears  to  have  been  felt  the 
most  in  the  Midland  and  West  Midlano 
conntics.  It  extended  to  Bristol,  to  Taun 
ton,  to  Exeter,  to  Swansea,  and  to  man} 
miles  out  at  sea.  In  some  places  a  deep 
rumbling  noise  was  heard.  At  Netting 
bam  the  noise  resembled  the  sound  of  s 
heavy  carriage  approaching.  The  phenom 
ena  at  Hereford  is  minutely  described  by 
the  clergyman  of  Stratton.     He  says: 
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some  Instances  doors  were  closed  which 
could  not  have  been  driven  to  by  a  force 
proceeding  from  a  contrary  direction. 
There  was  no  perceptible  variation  in  the 
temperature  during  the  night ;  not  a  breath 
of  wind  seemed  to  stir,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  shock  the  sky  was  cloudless.  During 
the  previous  evening,  heavy  rain  had  fallen. 
As  an  instance  of  the  generality  of  the 
shock  in  this  neighborhood,  we  may  state 
that  it  was  felt  in  Hulme,  Stretford,  Rush- 
olme,  Alderley,  Bowdon,  Prestwich,  Wi- 
gan,  Bolton,  Freston,  Ashton,  and  other 
places. 

^'  The  last  phenomenon  of  the  kind  in 
this  neighborhood  occurred  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1862.  Such  convulsions  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  are  not  so  infrequent 
as  is  generally  supposed.  There  were 
similar  occurrences  m  this  country  in  1 750, 
1753,  1777,  1835,  1839;  in  1843  on  the 
10th  and  17th  of  March ;  and  in  1852.  In 
all  these  instances  the  first  shock  was  up- 
heaving, followed  by  horizontal,  undula- 
tory,  or  vibratory  movements,  the  whole 
being  accompanied  with  a  deep  hollow 
rumbling  like  thunder  within  the  earth.'' 

A  Liverpool  paper  of  the  7th  October 
says :  *'  Yesterday  a  severe  shock  of  earth- 
quake was  felt  in  Liverpool  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Crosby,  Waterloo,  Bootle,  and 
Cheshire.  Although  there  was  no  rum- 
bling noise,  such  as  generally  accompanies 


earthquakes,  the  upheaving  of  the  earth 
and  oscillation  of  the  houses  were  such  as 
to  cause  much  astonishment  and  dismay 
to  the  residents  at  Egremont,  Liscard,  and 
Birkenhead.  The  beds  in  the  houses  were 
for  a  second  or  two  a  degree  or  two  from 
being  horizontal.  Several  of  the  night 
porters  were  so  alarmed  at  the  *  uprising,* 
that  they  forsook  their  posts  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  streets  from,  as  they  thought, 
some  catastrophe.  A  surgeon  who  was 
visiting  a  sick  lady  near  Birkenhead  dis- 
tinctly felt  the  house  shake,  and  so  con- 
vinced was  he  that  it  was  coming  down, 
that  he  immediately  left  his  patient  and 
made  for  the  street.  At  Bootle,  Seaforth, 
Waterloo,  and  Crosby  the  shock  was  very- 
severe.  In  nearly  all  the  houses  more  or 
less  damage  was  done  to  glass,  ornaments, 
etc.  In  Liverpool  the  public  bouses  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Eicchange,  Sackvillc- 
street,  and  Everton  also  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  the  smashing  of  glass.  As  far 
as  we  can  learn,  no  personal  injury  was 
sustained." 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  describes  the  sen* 
sation  he  experienced :  He  says  that  he 
was  awakened  by  a  violent  swaying  of  his 
bedstead  from  side  to  side,  accompanied 
by  a  singular  heaving  motion.  It  was  ex- 
actly as  if  some  great  beast  had  been 
crouching  asleep  under  the  bed,  and  was 
shaking  himselrand  trying  to  rise. 
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Thb  world's  judgments  of  its  greatest 
men  are  commonly  characterized  by  a 
broad,  if  not  generous,  justice.  Contro- 
versialists wrangle  over  their  faults,  flat- 
terers magnify  their  virtues,  the  biogra- 
pher exalts,  the  critic  depreciates,  but  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  when  the  object  of  strife 

*  Hi9tory  of  the  Rejormation  in  Europe  in  the 
Htm  of  Caivin,  By  J.  H.  Mkbls  D^Aubions,  D.D. 
Volt.  I.  and  II.  Oeneya  and  France.  London: 
Longman,  Green,  Longman,  Roberta,  and  Green. 
1868. 

The  Ltfe,  Labora,  and  Writing  of  Oahin,  By 
Ftaux  BuNonna.    Edinbnzgh :  Meaira.  Clark. 


has  receded  into  the  cold  regions  of  an 
impartial  antiquitv,  although  former  prej- 
udices may  not  have  quite  expired,  or 
former  ignorance  been  corrected,  a  balance 
is  usually  ^truck,  and  'something  like  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  man  is  fonned  and 
perpetuated.  This  may  seem  an  optimist^s 
view,  but  a  long  array  of  examples  could 
be  given  in  its  support.  Exceptions  there 
are,  no  doubt :  even  these,  however,  rather 
mark  a  tardiness  than  an  absence  of  jus- 
tice. To  accept  any  other  philosophy 
would  be  to  harbor  an  idea  utal  to  all 
noble  aspirations  and  excellent  exploits. 
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for  tho  desire  of  an  enduring  name  is  one 
of  the  strongest  impulses  with  minds  of 
the  highest  order.  To  such  men  it  is  at 
once  a  true  and  comforting  belief  that 
time  will  see  them  righted,  should  envy 
during  their  lifetime,  or  the  malignity  of 
party  after  their  decease,  obscure  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  season  the  luster  of  hon- 
orable deeds. 

Numerous  writings  —  more  than  any 
single  student  could  master,  had  he  the 
all-conquering  industry  of  a  Macaulay — 
and  hot  disputations  carried  down  to  re- 
cent days,  have  represented  John  Calvin 
as  aogel,  or  as  fanatic,  in  colors  bright  as 
tints  of  spring,  or  dark  as  midnight. 
Wretch,  apostle,  miscreant,  pharisee — a 
man  unvaryingly  stern  and  cruel,  or  gentle, 
as  a  rule,  even  in  his  magisterial  capacity : 
these  are  the  contradictory  portraits  of 
the  austere  scholar  and  visionary  states- 
man, whose  features,  as  preserved  in  Be- 
za's  cotemporaneous  engraving,  certainly 
speak  benevolence  as  much  as  firmness, 
with  a  geniality  of  disposition  which  long 
years  of  care  have  not  obliterated.  The 
marble  brow,  round,  high,  and  ample ; 
the  soft,  steady,  straightforward  eye ;  the 
long,  large,  well-formed  nose,  the  parted 
lips,  and  curiously  sunken  cheeks,  at  least 
proclaim  a  soul  of  no  ordinary  scope  and 
mtensity.  The  enemies  of  the  humble 
Picardin  are  arrested  by  a  countenance  ill 
according  with  their  somber  characteriza- 
tions— a  face  which  almost  cheats  the  hos- 
tile historian  into  an  apotheosis.  Even  to 
Calvin,  whose  memory  has  been  thus 
maligned,  and  quite  as  rashly  deified,  jus- 
tice at  last  has  -brought  defense  and  a 
fairly  moderated  appreciation.  Like  an- 
other great,  and  most  certainly  not  faultless 
hero  of  an  only  less  worthy  cause,  our 
own'  Oliver  Cromwell,  Calvin  would  have 
accomplished  less  had  he  wanted  the 
qualities  that  tempted  him  into  the  errors 
which  reproach  his  memory. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  meant  to  enter  here 
upon  the  well-trodden  ground  of  the  Re- 
fonner's  life  and  deeds,  to  investigate  his 
sins  of  intolerance,  which  had  so  little  ex- 
tenuation in  one  accustomed  to  persecu- 
tion and  peril  in  his  own  person,  or  to 
treat  those  portions  qf  that  noble  book — 
The  Institutes  of  the  Chruttuin  Religion^ 
which  touch  the  political  theories  of  the 
Genevan  magistracy.  Our  task  is  con- 
fined to  those  illustrious  precursors  of  his, 
in  the  secular  arena,  who  fought  the  battle 
of  human  freedom  in  tho  republic  of  Ge- 


neva, both  against  the  spiritual  and  civi 
tyrant,  while  Calvin  had  not  yet  received 
the  tonsure,  and  the  evangelicals  of  France 
had  not  found  shelter  or  encouragement 
in  the  utterance  of  their  convictions  from 
Marguerite  of  Valois.  In  regarding  the 
heroic  aspect  of  the  Genevan  story,  we 
are  apt  to  start  with  some  such  point  in 
the  earlier  efforts  of  the  scholar  of  Noyon 
as  the  prophecy  of  the  aged  Le  Fevre 
concerning  him  and  Farel,  that  "God 
would  renew  the  face  of  the  earth  in  their 
days;"  but  to  grasp  the  principles  and 
apj)reciate  the  influences  which  created 
the  opportunity  for  these  prepared  men, 
the  student  must  go  back  to  the  days  of 
the  firet  Martyrs  of  Freedom,  who  resisted 
to  the  death  the  cruelties  of  the  bishop- 
prince,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  Pon- 
tiff— to  the  grim  controversy  between  the 
Mamelukes  and  Huguenots,  in  which 
were  sacrificed  the  most  valorous  and' vir- 
tuous of  "  the  children  of  Geneva  " — to 
the  conspiracies,  treacheries,  and  atrocious 
murders  which  covered  this  narrow  field 
with  frequent  horrors,  and  broke  up  old 
systems  and  relations  to  the  foundation, 
making  room  for  the  new  doctrines  and 
strange  but  necessary  transitional  polity 
which  were  to  follow.  The  canvas  ex- 
hibiting the  first  rude,  desperate,  noble 
conflicts  of  the  Genevan  patriots  is  full  of 
majestic  movement.  The  action  is  bril- 
liant ;  the  forms  are  those  of  giants,  though 
the  stage  be  small ;  a  terrible  earnestnesB 
marks  the  combat.  Blanchet,  Navis,  Bo- 
nivard,  Berthelier — these  young  men  were 
heroes  indeed ;  and  even  the  staid  Levrier, 
the  inflexible  judge,  the  decorous  and 
faithful  citizen,  forced  finally  in  face  of  per- 
sonal peril  to  declare  for  the  rights  that 
he  had  protected  by  his  impartial  decisions, 
chooses  death,  and  by  the  unflinching  tes- 
timony of  a  matchlessly  simple  martyr- 
dom consecrates  the  cause  in  which  young- 
er and  more  fiery  spirits  had  been  strug- 
gling and  dying.  Bloody  episodes  are 
these,  but  they  surround  the  name  of 
"  Huguenot "  w  ith  fresh  glory.  Dr.  D'Au- 
bigne,  the  prmcipal  feature  of  whose 
volumes  is  this  stirring  narrative  of  more 
than  Spartan  daring  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, thus  expounds  the  character  and 
value  of  his  most  picturesque  and  exciting 
chapters : 

"  Moral  victories  secure  success  more  than 
material  victories.  Over  the  cori>ses  of  Ber- 
thelier and  Levrier  we  might  give  a  Christian 
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turn  to  the  celebrated  saying,  ^  It  is  the  defeat- 
ed cause  that  is  pleasing  to  God.'  The  triumph 
of  brute  force  in  the  Castle  of  Boune  and  in 
front  of  Caesar's  Tower,  agitated,  scandalized, 
and  terrified  men's  minds.  Tears  were  every 
where  shed  over  these  two  murders.  .  .  . 
But  patience  I  These  bloody  stations  will 
be  found  glorious  stations,  leading  to  the 
summit  of  light  and  liberty.  A  book  has  been 
written  telling  the  history  of  the  founders  of 
religious  libbrty.  I  may  be  deceived,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  narrative  of  the  strug- 
gles of  the  first  Huguenots  might  be  entitled, 
Jaistary  of  the  Founders  of  Modem  Liberty, 
My  consolation  when  I  find  myself  called  upon 
to  describe  events  hitherto  unknown,  relating 
to  pereojiM  unnoticed  until  this  hour^  and  tak- 
ing place  in  a  little  city  or  obscure  castle,  is, 
that  these  facts  have,  in  my  opinion,  a  Euro- 
pean, an  universal  interest,  and  belong  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  existing  civilization. 
Berthelier,  Levrier,  and  others,  have  hitherto 
been  only  Qenevese  heroes ;  they  are  worthy 
of  being  placed  on  a  loftier  pedestal,  and  of 
being  hailed  by  society  as  heroes  of  the  human 
race." 

The  aathor  makes  good  this  glowing 
statement.  It  is  no  excessive  hero-worship 
that  produces  so  hearty  an  utterance. 
His  mind  is  not  rendered  undiscriminating 
by  the .  incipient  Protestantism  of  these 
enfans  de  Genive.  Their  piety  was  very 
fitful,  and  if  it  be  not  a  paradox  to  sa^  it, 
unspiritaal.  They  mocked  the  priest- 
hood, indeed,  and  Bonivard,  who  had  a 
keen  wit,  did  so  most  of  all,  though  he 
was  a  canon;  but  these  yonthfol  patriots 
were  by  no  means  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Roassel,  or  Le  Fevre,  or  Farel,  or  Calvin. 
Doctrines,  in  truth,  gave  them  little 
trouble.  The  oppressions  they  saw  around 
them  drove  them  to  become  in  their  own 
rough  way  Reformers.  As  their  inde- 
pendent spirit  grew,  the  resolve  of  the 
triple  alliance  of  bishop-prince,  Pope,  and 
king,  to  destroy  the  ancient  franchises  of 
their  city,  and  abolish  their  liberties,  be- 
came more  stem,  and  so  a  contest  acquir- 
ed gravity  with  every  new  collision,  which 
ultimately  brought  about  a  wide-extend- 
ing and  gi^ntio  revolution.  The  strug- 
gle begun  in  a  determination  among  the 
citizens  not  to  permit  the  ^' Savoyardiz- 
ing "  of  Geneva,  eventually  united  the 
French,  Swiss,  and  Genevan  evangelists 
in  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy,  and  gave 
solidity  and  strength  to  that  arm  of  the 
Reformation  which  was  to  reach  longest 
over  Christendom,  and  farthest  into  sue- 
oeeding  generations. 

The  chronicle  of  these  Huguenot  re- 


sistances conld  not  be  otherwise  than  in* 
teresting.  Dr.  D'Aubigne  justifies  his 
right  to  speak  on  all  its  points  with  au- 
thority, by  intimating  that  he  has  had  re- 
course to  the  originfu  documents,  and  in 
particidar  to  some  important  manuscripts 
— "  the  manuscript  registers  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Geneva,  the  manuscript  histories  of 
Syndic  Roset  and  Syndic  Gautier,  the 
manuscript  of  the  MamduSy  (Maroelnkea,) 
and  many  letters  and  remarJrable  papers 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  Geneva.*' 
*'  We  have  also  studied,"  he  adds,  "in  the 
library  of  Berne  some  manuscripts,  of 
which  historians  have  hitherto  made  little 
or  no  use.  .  .  .  Besides  these  origi- 
nal sources,  we  have  profited  by  writings 
and  documents  of  great  interest,  belong- 
ing to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  recently 
published  by  learned  Gencvese  archaeolo- 
gists, particularly  by  MM.  Galifife,  Grenus, 
Revillod,  £.  Mallet,  Chaponiere,  and  Fick. 
We  have  also  made  great  use  of  the  me* 
moirs  of  the  Society  of  History  and  Ar- 
chaeology of  Geneva."  Not  confining  him- 
self even  to  these  papers,  the  historian, 
eager  to  crown  his  magnum  opus  by  a 
worthy  sequel,  has  consulted  documents 
of  the  sixteenth  century  little  known,  b£- 
fecting  the  relations  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment with  the  German  Protestants. 
Indeed,  the  frequency  of  his  references  to 
authorities,  manuscript  and  other,  in  notes, 
lends  a  special  confidence  to  the  racy  text. 
He  has,  besides,  obtained  several  iacta, 
not  before  published,  with  reference  to 
the  early  life  of  Calvin,  from  certain  Latin 
letters  of  the  Reformer,  which  "  Dr.  Jules 
Bonnet  intends  giving  to  the  world,  if 
such  a  work  should  receive  from  the 
Christian  public  the  encouragement  which 
the  labor,  disinterestedness,  and  zeal  of 
its  learned  editor  deserve." 

The  origin  of  the  bishop  -  princes  of 
Geneva,  and  of  their  exceptional  powers, 
is  involved  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Any 
historical  certainty  respecting  their  ppsi- 
tion  and  movements  begins  with  that 
Count  of  Genevois,  who,  in  1124,  gave  op 
the  city  and  its  rights  to  the  then  existing 
prelate,  reserving  part  of  the  *crimin:d 
jurisprudence  only.  The  omnipotence  of 
the  Genevan  bishops  was  constantly  ex- 
hibited from  thenceforth,  occasionally  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Genevans,  but  more 
frequently  for  their  injury  and  oppression. 
If  the  counts  encroached,  the  episcopal 
ruler  joined  himself  to  the  emperors, 
turned  his  crozier  into  a  sword,  and  forced 
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the  intiTider  out  into  the  country,. where 
his  vassals  obeyed  him  without  question. 
The  bishop,  on  other  occasions,  conspired 
with  the  counts,  and  surrendered  the 
popular  privileges  without  compunction. 
In  these  confederacies  and  conflicts  the 
citizens  invariably  suffered.  Finally,  be- 
tween the  pontiff  and  the  prince-bishop, 
and  the  intrigues  with  the  counts,  foster- 
ed by  both,  those  ancient  franchises  of 
the  Genevans  were  sacrificed  for  which  a 
descent  had  been  claimed  from  a  time  so 
far  back  as  to  seem  to  justify  the  words 
of  the  Archaeological  Memoirs,  still  exist- 
ing— Tanto  tempore^  quod  de  contrario 
memoria  hominia  no^i  extitit.  The  first 
step  toward  the  destruction  of  the  Gene- 
van liberties  was  the  violent  denial  of  the 
popular  right  to  elect  the  bishop-prince. 
This  right  overthrown,  the  House  of  Sa- 
voy had  opened  the  door  for  those  en- 
croachments which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  were  immediately 
pushed  forward,  with  the  view  of  captur- 
ing and  enslaving  the  sturdy  little  com- 
monwealth. In  the  issue  of  two  centuries 
of  resulting  strife  between  a  vigorous 
people  and  remorseless  and  cruel  enemies, 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  the  world 
has  still  a  lively  concern,  for  the  victoiy 
then  begun  is  not  yet  fully,  though  it  may 
be  almost,  completed.  The  first  feudal 
throne  of  a  bishop  fell  in  Geneva.  There 
the  earliest  blow  was  struck  to  an  am- 
phibious system,  fatal  equally  to  religion 
and  liberty.  There  was  the  apothegm, 
lately  revived  with  telling  effect,  first 
heard — "  A  free  Church  in  a  free  State." 
It  was  a  Genevan  Huguenot  who  uttered 
words  that  have  come  down  with  classic 
force  to  our  own  times,  and  the  revived 
proclamation  of  which  has  probably  sound- 
ed the  knell  of  the  last  of  the  race  of 
bishop-princes. 

There  were  bitter  contests  in  Geneva 
before  1613.  It  was  only  then,  however, 
that  the  revolutionary  crisis  arose  which 
terminated  in  so  wonderful  an  emancipa- 
tion. Charles  de  Seyssel,  bishop  and 
prince  of  Geneva,  was  the  last  of  his  or- 
der who  strove  honestly  to  protect  the 
city's  liberties  from  the  usurpations  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  On  the  day  of  his  death, 
the  citizens,  knowing  that  the  opportu- 
nity would  be  seized  by  their  enemies,  the 
Pope  and  Duke  Charies,  took  prompt 
steps,  an  earnest  of  the  still  greater  fear- 
lessness they  and  their  sons  were  after- 


wards to  manifest.  They  closed  the  gates, 
dragged  cannon  to  the  walls,  and  posted 
sentries  at  all  open  points.  Groups  gath- 
ered in  the  streets,  and  apprehensions  of 
evil  days  pressed  down  every  freeman.  It 
was  then,  when  uncertainty  prevailed,  and 
feeble  counselors  had  appeared,  that  an 
individual  started  forth  destined  to  play 
an  honorable  and  tragic  part  in  Genevan 
history.  Philibert  Berthelier  was  one  who 
had  convinced  himself  that  tart  de  vain- 
ere  est  celui  de  mepriser  la  mort.  He 
was  at  once  grave  and  buoyant,  full  of 
passion,  fond  of  pleasure,  quick  in  action, 
and  yet  not  without  sagacity;  as  his 
greatest  quality,  the  historian  fixed  upon 
his  contempt  for  life.  The  Pope  had 
heard  the  news  of  the  vacancy  almost  as 
soon  as  the  patriots,  for  the  bishop-prince 
had  been  traveling  when  he  expired,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  feared  so  much  as  the 
duke.  The  citizens  were  resolved  to  tol- 
erate no  Savoyard  successor.  "  Choose 
us  a  bishop,"  said  the  populace — for  at 
this  period  the  Genevans  had  a  rare  taste 
for  sarcasm — "  who  will  not  let  the  duke 
put  his  nose  into  his  soup."  Duke  Charles 
was  weak  but  irritable,  and  this  opposi- 
tion stung  him  to  an  unwonted  activity. 
He  looked  round  for  one  who,  as  bishop 
of  Geneva,  would  be  his  creature,  and 
soon  pitched  upon  John,  who  bore  the 
title  of  "  Bastard  of  Savoy,"  "  a  little  man, 
slender^  ill-iAade,  awkward,  vile  in  body, 
but  still  more  so  in  mind,  without  regard 
for  his  honor,  inclined  rather  to  do  evil 
than  good,  and  suffering  under  a  disease 
the  consequence  of  his  debauchery."  This 
wretch  was  son  of  a  wench  of  Angers, 
{communis  generis^  says  Bonivard,)  and 
being  in  debt  for  every  thing  to  the  duke, 
just  the  person  for  the  place.  Leo  the 
Tenth,  eager  to  aggrandize  his  family  by 
a  Savoy  connection,  compliantly  bestow- 
ed the  bishopric  upon  the  Bastard,  and 
treated  the  Swiss  envoys,  who  sought  it 
for  an  independent  prelate,  with  scant 
ceremony.  John  accordingly  was  in- 
stalled in  1513,  and  the  ferment  immedi- 
ately began  which  never  afterwards  sub- 
sided— which  the  bloodiest  scenes  failed 
to  suppress.  An  independent  party  was 
instantly  formed,  and  its  leaders,  Berthe- 
lier, Hugues,  Levrier,  and  other  names 
ever  to  be  honored,  sought  rights  of  citi- 
zenship from  Friburg,  in  order  to  express 
their  determination  to  resist  the  Savoy 
prince's  government.    This  privilege  was 
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granted,  and  so  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  Swiss  alliance  which  subsequently 
saved  Geneva  at  a  trying  moment. 

By  a  large  party  in  the  city  the  bishop 
was  received  with  at  least  outward  show 
of  welcome,  and  he  proceeded  at  first 
warily. '  The  people  loved  pleasure,  and 
he  hoped  to  effeminate  them  by  excessive 
indulgence.  Junketing,  dicing,  dancing, 
and  feasting  prevailed.  ^^He  means  to 
coward ize  our  young  men  by  toothsome 
meats,"  exclaimed  the  patriots.  Rich 
Savoyards  even  came  to  Geneva  to  carry 
out  the  luxurious  policy  of  their  count. 
But  all  this  failed.  The  spirit  of  resist- 
ance had  taken  too  deep  root.  To  the 
number  of  persons  hostile  to  the  ducal  in- 
terests every  day  added  fresh  accessions. 
What  at  first  had  only  a  political  motive 
came  soon  to  possess  an  interest  of  another 
kind.  In  endeavoring  to  enslave  the 
Genevans  by  promoting  debauchery,  the 
bishop  corrupted  the  monks  of  the  city. 
The  convents  became  the  haunts  of  vice, 
and  the  common  folk  began  to  despise  the 
friars  for  their  midnight  orgies,  and  to 
hang  loose  by  the  creed  which  tolerated 
such  outrages  upon  decency.  Thus  the 
combat,  political  originally,  ere  long  in- 
volved moral  and  spiritual  issues.  In  the 
public  registers  of  Geneva  are  still  pre- 
served formal  complaints  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  priests,  preferred  by  the  peo- 
ple to  the  council.  These  complaints,  too, 
were  backed  by  the  keen  wit  of  Francis 
Bonivard,  himself  a  priest,  and  as  prior 
of  the  sovereign  principality  of  St.  Victor, 
freer  to  take  the  course  his  inclinations 
approved.  At  an  early  stage  he  be- 
came a  strong  ally  of  the  patriots,  and 
the  bosom  friend  of  the  hapless  Berthe- 
lier.  As  a  brilliant  scholar,  he  gave  the 
independent  party  a  higher  character,  and 
made  war  more  effectively  in  quip  and 
epigram,  at  the  expense  of  his  clerical 
brethren,  than  did  Berthelier  by  his  dar- 
ing zeal.  Wherever  the  Savoyard  cour- 
tiers appeared — and  it  was  part  of  the 
duke's  policy  that  they  should  mix  freely 
among  the  citizens  in  taverns  and  social 
gatherings — they  were  saluted  with  some, 
pungent  saying,  manufactured  in  the 
priory  of  St.  Victor.  Nor  was  the  popu- 
lar resistance  confined  to  manifestations  of 
this  kind.  Levrier,  the  upright  jnd^e  of 
the  criminal  court,  maintained  the  rights 
of  his  position  with  indomitable  heroism, 
and  frustrated  the  bishop  in  matters  of  so  ^ 


serious,  a  nature  that  his  life  was  finally  to 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  honesty. 

Thus  stood  things  when  Berthelier, 
Bonivard,  and  their  friends  determined 
to  form  a  defensive  league  of  yoimg  Gene- 
vans. Well  did  they  see  what  was  before 
them.  "  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  Ber- 
thelier,  when  Bonivard  and  he  had  laid 
the  basis  of  the  confederation ;  ^^  for  the 
liberty  of  Geneva  you  will  lose  your  bene- 
fice, and  I — I  shall  lose  my  head."  And 
the  prediction  met  with  too  exact  a  fulfil- 
ment. Still  these  unselfish  individuals 
did  not  draw  back.  Among  the  first  to 
join  them  were  two  sons  of  persons  in  of- 
ficial position,  Blanchet  and  Navis.  A 
society  was  next  formed,  with  the  motto^ 
afterwards  famous :  ^^  Who  touches  one, 
touches  all."  The  citizens  raised  their 
right  hands,  and  swore  to  this  bond  as 
Berthelier  uttered  the  words.  For  some- 
where about  a  year  the  patriotism  of  the 
Genevan  youth  exhibited  itself  in  petty 
conflicts  with  the  bishop-prince,  but  as 
the  quarrel  grew,  the  Bastard  was  forced 
to  action.  Then  came  the  sanguinary 
transactions  from  which  the  historian  lifts 
the  curtain.  Greater  atrocities  w^ere  never 
committed  within  the  limits  of  so  small  a 
territory.  The  torturing  of  Pecolat,  the 
beheading  of  Blanchet  and  Navis,  the 
brutal  murder  of  Philibert  Berthelier,  and 
the  still  more  tragic  fate  of  Levrier,  may 
be  set  among  the  '^  bloodiest  pictures  in 
the  book  of  time." 

Scenes  like  these  are  so  full  of  horror 
that  it  were  better  not  to  revive  their 
memory  could  the  story  of  the  Genevan 
Revolution  and  Reformation  be  complet- 
ed without  them.  But  this  can  not  be. 
Every  sweep  of  the  headsman^s  sword 
carried  dentruction  to  the  system  which 
was  destined  to  pass  away.  The  great 
walnut-tree  outside  the  city,  on  which  the 
bishop  suspended  the  limbs  of  Blanchet  and 
Navis,  preached  a  preparation  for  the  fu- 
ture Farel  and  Calvin  more  effective  than 
any  doctor's  theses. 

The  torturing  of  Pecolat,  a  member  of 
the  league,  was  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  seize  Berthelier,  but  after  a  six  days* 
search  the  officers  of  the  Savoyard  prelate 
found  that  he  had  escaped  to  Friburg* 
Disguised  in  the  livery  of  an  usher,  he 
entered  the  Swiss  city  to  solicit  help.  The 
Friburgers  were  struck  with  his  earnest- 
ness. ^*  I  will  give  my  head  freely,"  he 
said,  ^*if  Geneva  shall  become  a  canton, 
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or  at  least  an  ally,  of  Switzerland.*'    S 
eral  citizens  of  Friburg  set  off  quietly 
Geneva  to  scan  the  state  of  matters  : 
themselves.    They  met  Hugues  and  i 
other  patriots,  and  vere  convinced  i 
only  of  the  sincerity  but  the  power 
these  young  men.     Henceforward  a  Ge^ 
van-Swiss  political  party  was  formed,  a: 
the  city   became    divided   between    t 
Mamelukes    or  Savoy  faction,   and  t 
Huguenots  or  friends  of  liberty  and 
Swiss  alliance.     Dr.  D'Aubigne's   pai 
graph  on  the  rise  of  the  Huguenots,  ai 
the  origin  of  the  title,  arrests  particular  i 
tention.     The  origin  and  derivation 
the  term  Huguenot  have  been  various 
stated:  his  account  would* certainly  see 
to  be  the  coirect  one — it  is  certainly  tl 
most  natural. 

'*  The  Friburg  deputies  (he  says)  had  hard 
left  the  city,  when  the  duke's  party,  accostir 
the  indepeudent  Genevans,  and  Gallicizinj 
each  in  liis  own  way,  the  German  word  FicU 
geno9i*en^  (confederates,)  which  they  could  iw 
pronounce,* called  after  them  EniguenotB^  Eii 
noU^  EyguenotB^  *ffuffuenot$/  This  word 
met  with  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time,  writte 
in  different  ways.  Michel  Reset,  the  mos 
respectable  of  these  authorities  of  the  sixteent 
century,  writes  Huguenots.  We  adopt  tha 
form,  because  it  is  the  only  one  which  ha 
passed  into  our  language.  It  is  possible  tha 
the  name  of  the  citizen,  Besangon  Hugues 
who  became  the  principal  leader  of  this  part} 
may  have  contributed  to  the  preference  of  thi 
form  over  all  the  others.  In  any  case,  it  muE 
be  remembered,  that  until  aft^r  the  Reformf 
tion  this  sobriquet  had  a  purely  politico 
meaning,  in  no  respect  religious,  and  designs 
ted  simply  the  friends  of  independence.  Man 
years  alter,  the  enemies  of  the  Protestants  c 
France  called  them  by  this  name,  wishing  t 
stigmatize  them,  and  impute  to  them  aforeigr 
republican,  and  heretical  origin.  Such  is  th 
true  etymology  of  the  word.  It  would  be  ver 
strange  if  these  two  denominations,  which  ar 
really  but  one,  had  played  so  great  a  part  i 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  Geneva  and  i 
French  Protestantism,  without  having  hai 
any  connection  with  one  another.  A  littl 
later,  about  Christmas,  1518,  when  the  cau» 
of  the  alliance  was  more  advanced,  its  use  b( 
came  more  general.  The  adherents  of  th 
duke  had  no  sooner  started  the  nicknam< 
than  their  opponents,  repaying  them  in  thei 
own  coin,  called  out:  'Hold  your  tongue) 
you  Mamelukes!  As  the  Mamelukes  hav 
denied  Christ,  to  follow  Mohammed,  so  yo 
deny  liberty  and  the  public  cause,  to  pu 
yourselves  under  a  tyranny.'  At  the  head  c 
these  Mamelukes  were  some  forty  rich  trades 
men,  men  good  enough  at  heart,  despite  thei 
nickname;  but  they  were  men  of  busine« 
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Ughtener,^  Plain  talk  at  that  early  date 
from  the  Prior  of  St.  Victor !  It  had 
been  in  contemplation  to  make  Boni- 
vard  a  bishop,  but  the  fame  of  his  racy 
irreverence  naving  reached  Rome,  his 
prospects  became  immediately  clouded. 
Nor  indeed  does  he  appear  to  have 
much  cared.  Had  he  been  invested  with 
the  episcopal  robes,  he  would  have  only 
been  less  iree  to  play  the  patriot,  and  this 
was  the  character  nearest  to  his  heart. 

The  Bastard,  soon  ailer,  seemed  to  have 
consummated  his  cruelties  by  causing 
three  of  the  quarters  of  the  two  bodies  of 
Blanchet  and  Navis  to  be  suspended  over 
the  gates  at  Turin.  The  other  quarter, 
reserved  for  his  personal  revenge, with  the 
two  heads,  he  pickled,  placed  in  barrels, 
and  conveyed  to  Geneva,  as  the  execu- 
tions had  not  taken  place  there,  with  the 
object  of  intimidating  the  people.  As 
what  followed  was  one  of  the  crises  of  the 
long  combat,  the  story  may  be  continued 
from  the  record : 

"  On  the  bank  of  this  river,  (the  Arve,) 
which  then  separated  the  ducal  states  from 
those  of  Geneva,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  on 
the  Savoy  side,  stood  a  fine  walnut  tree,  whose 
leafy  branches  spread  opposite  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  on  the  Genevan  side.  The 
bishop^s  agents,  who  had  received  orders  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  the  mutilated  limbs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Genevans,  proceeded  to 
the  bridge  on  Saturday  night,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge their  disgracefiil  commission  under 
cover  of  the  darkness.  They  carried  with 
them,  in  addition  to  their  casks,  filled  with 
flesh,  brine,  and  blood,  a  hammer,  a  ladder, 
some  nails,  and  a  cord.  On  reaching  the  tree 
they  opened  the  barrds,  and  found  the  fea- 
tures well  preserved  and  easily  recognizable. 
The  Bastard's  agents  climbed  the  tree  and 
nailed  the  heads  and  arms  to  the  branches, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  seen  by  all  the  pas- 
sers-by. They  fixed  a  placard  underneath, 
bearing  these  words :  *  These  are  the  traitors 
of  Geneva;'  and  the  white  cross  of  Savoy 
above.  They  then  withdrew,  leaving  the 
empty  casks  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  .  .  . 
The  day  broke,  the  people  arose,  opened  their 
windows,  and  went  out  of  their  houses ;  some 
were  going  to  the  city.  One  man  was  about 
to  cross  the  bridge,when,fancying  he  saw  some- 
thing strange,  he  drew  near  and  discovered, 
with  astonishment,  human  limbs  hanging  from 
the  tree.  .  .  .  ^The  first  man  who  saw 
this  mystery  did  not  keep  it  secret,  but  ran 
and  told  the  news  all  through  the  city.' 
•What's  the  matter?*  peojjle  asked;  *and 
then  everybody  hurried  thither,'  adds  the 
chronicler.  In  truth,  an  immense  crowd  of 
citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  soon 
gathered  round  the  tree.    It  was  Sunday — % 


day  which  the  Bastard  had  probably  selected 
for  this  edifying  sight.  Every  one  was  free 
from  his  ordinary  occupations,  and  during  all 
that  holy  day  an  agitated  multitude  pressed 
continually  around  the  tree  where  hung  the 
blood-stained  remains  of  the  tw^o  victims.  .  . 
.  .  *  A  fine  Maypole  they  have  raised  us  this 
morning  on  the  city  boundary,'  they  said; 
^they  have  put  up  a  fiag  already;  it  only 
wants  a  few  ribbons  and  fiowers  to  make  the 
show  completer  But  the  sight  of  these 
bloody  fragments,  swinging  in  the  air,  was  no 
fit  subject  for  jesting ;  there  was  great  mourn- 
ing in  the  city;  groans  and  weeping  were 
heard  in  the  crowd;  women  gave  vent  to 
their  horror,  and  men  to  their  indignation." 

From  that  hour  the  institution  of 
bishop-prince  was  doomed.  The  populace 
hardly  blamed  the  miserable  leper  who 
filled  the  seat:  they  knew  that  he  was 
but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  For  the 
Roman  episcopacy  in  Geneva  the  highest 
anger  of  the  citizens  was  reserved.  The 
bisfiop's  pastorals  were  mocked,  and  his 
agents  insulted.  Matters  were  only  made 
worse  b^  his  exclamation:  ^'It  was  not 
I  who  did  that,  but  my  lord  the  Duke.'* 
Berthelier  grew  bolder.  The  Savoy 
prince  accordingly  demanded  his  arrest 
and  execution,  with  instant  extirpation  of 
the  inferior  patriots,  and  the  bishop  must 
strive  to  obey.  The  menaced  popular 
leaders,  therefore,  having  met  to  delibe- 
rate upon  their  future  plan  with  the 
headsman^s  gleaming  sword  full  in  view, 
their  determmation  was  formed  to  graft 
the  branches  of  the  Savoy  tree  upon  the 
old  and  vigorous  stock  of  Helvetic  liberty. 
This  resolution  originated  >vith  Berthelier 
and  Besan^on  Hugues,  now  to  figure  as 
the  principal  personages  in  the  drama  on 
the  popular  side.  From  this  moment, 
too,  the  ecclesiastical  form  of  society  sinks 
into  contempt.  It  was  a  synonvm  for 
tyranny  and  moral  corruption.  The  lay 
power  grew  in  confidence  and  in  strength, 
and  projected  its  plans  upon  the  assump- 
tion, not  less  truly  existent  for  being  un- 
expressed, that  the  ecclesiastico-pol ideal 
system  was  a  thing  to  be  swept  away,  as 
worse  than  obsolete — as  malignant,  re* 
vengeful,  even  fiendish  in  its  cruelties. 

As  this  duel,  fraught  with  results  which 
were  to  extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
Savoy  and  of  Italy,  steadily  proceeds,  the 
two  parties  among  the  Genevans  become 
more  distinct  The'  Iluguenots  wear  a 
cross  on  their  doublets,  and  a  feather  in. 
their  caps,  like  the  Swiss ;  the  Mamelukea 
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bear  upon  the  head  a  sprig  of  holly. 
Street  conflicts  are  commoD,  and  all 
regularity  in  government  is  at  an  end. 
Unable  to  tolerate  this  growth  of  the  rev- 
olutionary influence,  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
proposes  to  come  to  Geneva  in  person, 
and  reduce  the  inflexible  Huguenots  to 
submission  by  politic  measures.  His  am- 
bassador, in  pursuit  of  this  design,  enters 
the  city  to  demand  its  hospitality.  The 
citizens  treat  him  so  coldly  that  he  openly 
quarrels  with  them,  and  throws  down  the 
rod  or  gauU  which  he  bears,  in  token  that 
the  duke  defies  them.  Still,  the  Hugue- 
nots do  not  quail,  even  when  treachery 
deprives  them  of  the  help  they  had  calcu- 
lated upon  from  the  Swiss. 

The  army  of  Savoy  then  arrives  in  Ge- 
neva. The  houses  of  the  citizens  are 
wantonly  gutted,  and  their  furniture  de- 
stroyed by  the  soldiery.  Proclamation  is 
made  of  stringent  regulations  for  the  re- 
pression of  popular  sentiment.  The  Ge- 
nevans do  not  openly  resist,  but  neither  do 
they  obey.  Even  after  the  treacherous 
arrests  of  Bonlvard  and  Berthelier  had 
once  more  dashed  their  hopes  to  the 
ground,  this  sturdy  populace  held  to  their 
purpose.  The  more  to  their  honor  is  this 
circumstance,  as  the*  Swiss  alliance  was 
fitful,  and  throughout  this  fierce  struggle 
promised  but  little.  Berthelier's  arrest 
and  death,  indeed,  are  accepted  as  a  vic- 
tory, for  that  extraordinary  and  unselfish 
man  had  always  proclaimed  that  Geneva 
would  be  led  to  liberty  by  the  decapitation 
of  her  noblest  sons.  History  has  no  purer 
hero,  no  higher  type  of  the  patriot ;  and 
the  tale  of  his  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the 
life  which  he  valued  solely  for  his  country's 
sake,  is  unmatched  for  romantic  interest 
in  any  other  record  of  a  struggle  for  free- 
dom: 

"  Without  the  city,  in  a  solitary  place,  then 
called  Qervasa,  (now  corrupted  into  Cavoises,) 
was  a  quiet  meadow,  which  the  Rhone  bathed 
with  its  swift  waters;  this  was  Berthelier's 
favorite  retreat.  Remote  from  the  noise  of 
the  city,  seated  on  the  picturesque  bank  of 
the  river,  watching  its  blue  waters  gliding 
rapidly  past,  he  dwelt  on  the  swiftness  of  time, 
and  castmg  a  serious  glance  into  the  future, 
asked  liimself  when  would  Geneva  be  free  ? 
On  Tuesday,  August  23d,  1619,  he  went  out 
between  six  and  seven  to  breathe  the  morning 
air  in  his  favorite  retreat.  Berthelier  was  now 
forty  years  of  age ;  every  thing  foretold  him 
that  his  end  was  near,  but  he  preferred,  with- 
out passion  and  without  fear,  to  make  the 
passage  from  life  to  death.    This  active  and 


much-dieaded  citizen  began  to  sport,  but  with 
a  serious  gentleness,,  upon  the  brink  of  the 
grave.  He  had  a  little  weasel  which  he  was 
very  fond  of,  and  for  the  greater  contempt  of 
his  enemies,  he  had  taken  the  tame  creature  in 
his  bosom,  and  thus  walked  out  to  his  garden, 
playing  with  it.  The  Vidame,  who  knew  of 
these  morning  walks,  had  given  orders  for  a 
certain  number  of  soldiers  to  be  posted  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  dty,  while  he  remained 
within,  in  order  to  take  Berthelier  from  be- 
hind. Just  as  the  latter  was  about  to  pass  the 
gates,  the  troop  that  awaited  him  came  for- 
ward. Berthelier,  *  always  looted,  and  ready 
to  depart  for  the  unknown  shores  of  eternity,' 
had  no  thought  of  returning  to  the  city  and 
arousing  the  youth  of  Geneva ;  he  did  not 
turn  aside  from  the  road,  but  continued  gently 
caressing  his  weasel,  and  '  walked  straight  to- 
ward the  armed  men,  as  proudly  as  if  he  was 
going  to  take  them.' 

"  *  They  met,'  says  a  manuscript,  *  under  the 
trellis  in  front  of  the  hostelry,  by  the  Loose ;' 
and  the  Vidame,  who  was  descending  the  hill 
on  his  mule,  coming  up  with  him  at  the  same 
time,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  saying : 
^  In  the  name  of  my  Lord  of  Geneva,  I  arrest 
you,'  and  prepared  to  take  away  his  sword. 
Berthelier,  who  had  only  to  sound  his  terrible 
whistle  to  collect  enthusiastic  defenders,  stood 
calm,  without  a  thought  of  resistance,  and 
quietly  handed  his  sword  to  the  Vidame,  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  words :  *  Take  care 
what  you  do  with  this  sword,  for  you  will 
have  to  answer  for  it.' 

Berthelier  was  beheaded  in  the  court- 
vardof  the  Chateau  del'Ile,  exclaiming,  as 
he  fell  on  his  knees  before  the  headsman : 
"  Ah,  Messieurs  of  Geneva,"  in  disappoint- 
ment at  the  apathy  of  his  friends.  It  was 
necessary  that  other  victims  should  fall 
before  the  old  regime  passed  away.  In 
proportion  to  the  vast  force,  extent,  and 
significance  of  the  revolution  about  to 
occur,  was  the  duration  and  tragic  charac- 
ter of  its  birth-throes.  The  Genevans 
were  paralyzed  with  horror;  the  Swiss 
League  drew  back  from  an  alliance  with 
a  people  so  slow  to  avenge  the  death  of 
one  of  their  patriots;  the  cruel  trio  of 
Pope,  bishop,  and  royal  duke,  were  in  an 
ecstasy  of  joy.  But,  sanguis  Christian- 
orum  semefi.  The  first  ensign  -  bearers 
were  struck  down,  that  the  number  of 
defenders  around  the  standard  of  truth 
might  be  multiplied.  An  epitaph  was 
written  over  Berthelier  which  afterwards 
became  familiar  as  household  words  to 
the  tongues  of  the  Genevans : 

"  Quid  mihi  mors  nocuit  ?    Virtus  post  fata 
virescit, 
Nee  cruce  nee  gladis  sasvi  pent  ilia  tyranni." 
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The  reproach  of  having  permitted  the 
execution  of  Berthelier  stunn^  the  citizens 
to  the  quifk,  and  it  was  this  feelin<^  which 
led  to  the  deputation  that  demanded  from 
the  prince-bishop,  in  1520,  a  revocation  of 
all  decrees  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the 
city,  and  the  liberation  of  all  citizens  im- 
prisoned at  his  bidding.  In  the  election 
of  the  syndics  for  the  year,  despite  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  duke  and  bishop,  the 
Huguenots  asserted  their  ancient  rights. 
They  exhibited  considerable  moderation, 
too,  in  their  moment  of  victory,  by  offer- 
ing reconciliation  to  the  Mamelukes,  and 
the  mutual  abandonment  for  ever  of  the 
terms  Huguenot  and  Mameluke.  There 
should  be  no  more  Sidesgenossen^  all 
should  be  Genevans.  Thus  a  name,  des- 
tined to  live  to  our  own  times,  and  to 
catch  up  in  its  course  at  once  a  far  graver 
and  dearer  meaning,  was  almost  thrown 
aside  by  the  consent  of  a  couple  of  dozen 
individuals  in  a  Genevan  council-room. 
Reconciliation,  however,  was  found  to  be 
impracticable.  The  question  of  payment 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  des  Besolles^ 
produced  fresh  feuds.  The  priests  de- 
manded exemption,  although  they  held 
in  their  hands  the  greater  portion  of  the 
wealth  of  Geneva.  The  pontiff  supported 
them  in  this  position,  but  the  people  could 
sec  no  reason  in  the  exception,  and  thus 
the  breach  between  the  lay  and  spiritual 
element  widened.  The  ecclesiastics  were 
publicly  scoffed  at,  as  "  an  army  of  Rome, 
in  the  pay  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.'*  The 
state  of  feeling  at  the  time  is  sufficiently 
shown  in  the  exclamation  of  the  Syndic 
Reset.  "  All  these  black  coats,"  said  he, 
"  are  nearly  shut  out  through  separating 
themselves  from  the  republic."  The  mot- 
to of  the  patriots,  however,  still  continued 
to  be,  in  the  words  of  their  trusted  leader, 
Besan^on  Hngues,  "  Geneva,  Catholic,  and 
episcopal,  and  free."  The  final  breach 
was  not  yet.  But  about  this  period  the 
"  Bastard "  died  in  unspeakable  misery. 
The  picture  of  his  closing  hours  is  the 
most  exciting  page  in  the  record.  The 
emblem  of  ssuvation  he  rejected  with  hor- 
ror and  abuse  when  it  was  presented  to 
his  sight.  The  scenes  of  murder  of  which 
he  had  been  the  author  rose  up  before 
him  in  awful  distinctness.  In  tne  inter- 
vals of  his  paroxysms  of  mental  anguish, 
however,  he  urged  his  successor  to  avoid 
his  footsteps,  and  to  defend  the  franchises 
of  the  city. 

Geneva  changed  masters.    Pierre  de  la 


Banme,  the  new  bishop,  a  weak  man,  de- 
ceived the  people,  but  they  gave  him  an 
honest  and  kindly  reception,  composed  a 
poem  in  his  honor,  and  celebrated  his  ar- 
rival in  the  city  with  dramas,  farces,  mys- 
teries, games,  and  pastimes.  '^  A  priest, 
representing  St.  Peter,  and  dressed  as  a 
Pope,  presented  to  the  bishop  the  golden 
key  of  his  cathedral,  and  the  prelate, 
standing  in  the  church,  in  front  of  the 
high  altar,  swore  to  observe  the  franchises 
of  the  city."  This  ceremony  was  proba- 
bly not  unmeanbg.  The  Genevans,  fond 
of  symbol,  appear  to  have  thus  indicated 
that,  although  the  bishop  owed  a  certain 
homage  to  the  Pope,  bis  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple was  of  superior  consideration,  while 
his  office,  as  derived  directly  from  St. 
Peter,  implied  absolute  authority.  For 
the  first  time  the  Genevans  were  sensitive- 
ly careful  about  administering  the  oaths 
regarding  the  franchises.  Dr.  D^Aubigne 
hardly  gives  them  sufficient  credit  for  the 
spirit  in  which  they  received  La  Baume. 
Their  repeated  vain  endeavors  to  live  at 
peace  with  their  prince  bishop  were  less 
the  result  of  weaicness  of  character,  ren- 
dering them  slow  to  revolt,  or  of  a  frivol- 
ity which  forgot  the  perils  of  the  republic 
in  a  glittering  spectacle,  as  of  their  strong 
conservative  feeling.  Even  Berthelier, 
the  boldest  of  the  patriots  —  tremendm 
vdocitatis  animal^  as  his  friends  used  to 
say  of  him — did  not  contemplate  revola- 
tion.  When  that  total  overthrow  of  old 
things  came,  it  was  as  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cumulation of  defeated  attempts  to  recon- 
cile the  anomalous  position  and  relations 
of  the  bishop-prince  with  liberty.  And, 
as  is  ever  the  case  when  a  revolution  is 
finally  forced  upon  a  people  possessing 
instincts  of  reverence  for  old  institutions, 
this  revolution  was  no  half-perfected  ex- 
ploit :  it  was  sudden,  complete,  and  irre- 
versible by  any  human  power. 

The  new  bishop  thouorht  it  a  part  of  his 
commission  to  restore  the  people  to  the 
reverence  for  religious  doctnnes  and  cere- 
monies which  had  been  lost  during  the 
disorganization  of  the  previous  reign.  Ac- 
cordingly he  raised  large  scaffolds  on  the 
public  ways,  and  produced  for  the  public 
entertainment  ingeniously-contrived  mys- 
tery  plays.  But  he  miscalculated  the  depth 
of  the  popular  convictions.  The  element 
of  superstition  had  thus  early  vanished 
from  Geneva.  The  populace  did  not,  in- 
deed, openly  scoff  at  these  religious  bor^ 
lesques,  in  one  of  which  a  piece  of  the 
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true  cross  was  exhibited,  but  they  got  up 
a  counter-play,  curious,  as  showing  the 
precise  stage  of  mental  emancipation  at 
which  they  had  arrived,  and  enicted  it 
with  pomp  in  the  thoroughfares,  a  leading 
citizen  having  offered  to  bear  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  representation.  The  bishop, 
invited  to  be  present  at  its  first  perform- 
ance, but  not  informed  of  its  character, 
did  not  think  well  to  appear.  Many  per- 
sons of  high  position  or  descent  were  pres- 
ent, however,  and  Tje  Monde  Malade  made 
a  sensation.  The  specimens  quoted  in 
these  volumes  show  the  drama  to  have 
been  artfully  constructed.  It  is  a  sting- 
ing satire  upon  the  teaching  which  had 
become  unpopular.  The  disorders  of  the 
clergy  are  recounted,  and  the  notable  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  Bible,  *'a  thing 
which  no  man  dare  gainsay,"  constitutes 
the  remedy  for  all  the  evils  with  which 
the  World  is  afflicted  : 

"  Why  are  you  troubled,  Sir  World,  at  that  ? 
Do  not  vex  yourself  any  more, 
At  seeing  these  rogues  and  thieves  by  the 
score, 
Buying  and  selling  the  cure  of  souls. 
Children,  still  in  their  nurses*  arms. 
Made  abbots,  and  bishops,  and  priors. 

For  their  pleasure  they  kill  their  brothers, 
Squander  their  own  goods  and  seize  another's ; 
To  flattering  tongues  they  lend  their  ear ; 
For  the  merest  trifle  they  kindle  the  flame 
Of  war,  to  the  shame  of  the  Christian  name.** 

The  original  of  the  piece  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Memoires  de  VArcheologie  de  Ge- 
neve. At  a  later  period,  in  1533,  when  the 
influence  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  hero- 
ically exercised  on  behalf  of  the  evangeli 
cals,  had  opened  every  door  in  Paris  for 
the  new  doctrines ;  when  sermons,  sub- 
stantially in  keeping  with  the  reformed 
creed  were  preached  in  many  of  the  great 
churches  of  the  capital,  the  stratagem  of  a 
sacred  drama  was  revived  by  the  ultra- 
montanists  in  that  city  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  curious  and  effective  theological 
poem,  composed  by  the  queen,  under  the 
title  of  77ie  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  SouL 

This  production  of  the  royal  pen  startled 
the  opponents  of  the  Reformation,  the  more 
as  the  fact  of  its  being  composed  by  the 
king^s  sister  caused  thousands  to  read  it 
who  would  not  have  troubled  themselves 
with  any  set  treatise  by  the  innovating 
divines.  A  provincial  printer  being  ob- 
tained, the  work  appeared  without  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Sorbonne.    In  a  won- 


derfully short  time  nothing  was  spoken  of 
but  this  remarkable  poem.  The  people 
had  it  by  heart,  and  it  was  the  more  pow- 
erful as  it  contained  no  denunciations  of 
error,  no  sarcasm,  no  argument  even.  The 
views  of  religious  truth  held  by  the  Re- 
formers were  put  forward  as  if  nobody 
could,  or  did,  question  them,  and  these 
views  were  of  a  nature  to  commend  them- 
selves to  all  classes.  At  first  the  queen's 
enemies  were  positively  fatuous  in  their 
fury.  She  was  "  the  modern  Eve,  leading 
a  new  revolt  in  the  world. '  "It  is  the 
nature  of  women  to  be  deceived,"  ex- 
claimed one  ;  and,  as  people  bowed  to  au- 
thority on  the  commonest  matters  then  as 
now,  the  Fathers  were  quoted  for  this 
Subtle  experience  of  the  defects  of  the  sex. 
Tertullian  was  cited  for  the  proverb, 
that  "  Woman  is  the  gate  of  the  devil." 
"  The  wily  ser|)en(,"  said  the  ecclesiastical 
sages,  who  always  fancy  they  see  much 
farther  than  other  folk — "  n-members  the 
memorable  duel  fought  in  Paradise.  An- 
other ficjht  is  beginning,  and  he  is  again 
putting  m  practice  the  stratagem  that  suc- 
ceeded so  well  before."  The  Sorbonne 
determined  to  prevent  the  second  Fall  of 
Man  which  this  frail  disciple  was  to  be 
the  instrument  of  effecting.  These  learn- 
ed doctors  accordingly  met,  and  easily 
found  a  large  crop  of  heresy  in  the  simple 
and  unqualified  statements  of  religious 
truth  of  which  the  poem  was  in  fact  made 
up.  The  book  immediatelv  appeared  in 
the  Index  Librorum  Pronibitorum^  but 
this  only  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
number  eager  to  read  it.  Some  better  plan 
must  be  devised.  It  was  at  this  stage 
that  the  Sorbonne  hit  upon  the  project  of 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  queen's 
rhymes  by  an  enacted  satire,  in  which  she 
should  bear  a  discreditable  and  ridiculous 
part.  The  intended  performance  of  this 
play  being  noised  abroad,  on  the  day  fixed 
the  hall  was  crammed,  and  monks  and 
theologians  occupied  the  full  front  line  of 
benches : 

**  A  queen,  magnificently  dressed,  and  sitting 
calmly  on  the  st^e,  was  spinning,  and  seemed 
to  be  thinking  of  nothing  but  her  wheel.  *  It 
is  the  king's  sister,*  said  the  spectators,  'and 
she  would  do  well  to  keep  to  her  distaff.' 
Next  a  strange  character  appeared ;  it  was  a 
woman  dressed  in  white,  carrying  a  torch,  and 
looking  fiercely  around  her.  Every  body  rec- 
ognized the  fury,  Megsera.  'That  is  Master 
Gerard/  they  said,  '  the  almoner  of  the  king's 
sister.*  (Megaeram  appellant  alludens  ad  nomen 
Magister  GerardL)     Megsera^  advancing  cau- 
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tiously,  drew  near  the  queen  with  the  intention 
of  withdrawing  her  from  her  peaceful  feminine 
occupation,  and  making  her  lay  aside  her  dis- 
taff. She  did  not  show  her  enmity  openly,  but 
came  slyly  forward,  putting  on  a  smiling  look, 
as  if  bringing  additional  light.  She  walked 
round  and  round  the  queen,  and  endeavored  to 
divert  her  attention  by  placing  the  torch  boldly 
before  her  eyes.  At  first  the  princess  takes  no 
heed,  but  continiies  spinning ;  at  length,  alas, 
she  stops,  and  permits  herself  to  be  attracted 
bv  the  false  light  before  her;  she  gives  way — 
she  quits  her  wheel.  .  .  .  Me^ra  has 
conquered,  and  in  exchange  for  the  distafi^  she 
places  the  Gospel  in  the  queen*s  hand.  The 
effect  is  nu^cal;  in  a  moment  the  queen  is 
transformed.  She  was  meek,  she  becomes 
cruel ;  she  forgets  her  former  virtuous  habits ; 
she  rises,  and,  glaring  around  with  savage  eyes, 
takes  up  a  pen  to  write  out  her  sanguinary  or- 
ders, and  personally  inflicts  cruel  tortures  on  her 
wretched  victims.  Scenes  still  more  outrageous 
thiui  these  follow.  The  sensation  was  univer- 
sal" 

The  portion  of  the  audience  in  the  fore~ 
most  places,  being  in  readiness  to  perform 
their  allotted  part,  on  the  instant  shouts 
of  approbation  roee  from  these  claqueurs. 
The  clumsy  satire,  however,  injured  the 
cause  it  was  meant  to  serve.  In  the  popu- 
lar mind,  unless  it  be  totally  debased, 
there  is  a  certain  element  of  justice,  which 
revolts  against  such  attempts  to  check 
fair  and  free  discussion. 

The  ultramontanists  bad  gone  too  far  for 
the  people,  who  felt  a  natural  sympathy, 
besides,  with  a  woman  under  so  gross  an 
attack,  and  still  worse,  they  had  angered 
the  king,  who  before  this  occurrence  had 
ranged  himself  upon  their  side.  The  real 
result  of  the  drama  was  to  produce  such 
a  state  of  mind  in  the  court  and  out  of 
doors,  that,  on  a  new  rector  being  requir- 
ed soon  after  for  the  College  of  Navarre, 
Nicholas  Cop,  a  friend  to  Calvin,  and  an 
evangelical,  was  elected.  He  became  the 
*'  organ  of  the  new  times,^'  as  he  is  hap- 
pily styled  by  the  author,  and  delivered, 
as  his  inaugural  address,  a  Christian  phi* 
lippic,  reproving  the  "  presumptuous  te- 
merity and  impudent  audacity,"  and  the 
"  foolish  and  arrogant  manners,"  of  the 
conspirators. 

This  episode  put  an  end  to  the  dramatic 
description  of  theological  warfare.  The 
conflict  thenceforward  became  too  dose 
and  serious  for  such  travesties. 

Placards  of  a  satirical  or  controversial 
character  were  subsequently  adopted  in 
France,  as  an  instrument  of  publicity,  and 
although  both  sides  had  recourse  to  the 


same  artifice,  the  enemies  of  the  Sorbonne 
evinced  far  more  wit  in  their  preparation, 
and  kept  them  up  with  greater  persever- 
ance. Those  placards  were  the  pamphlets 
of  the  age.  The  bookseller  was  afraid  to 
pat  his  name  upon  a  religious  treatise,  or 
expose  it  for  sale  in  his  shop,  but  every 
body  read  the  addresses  posted  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets.  Those  of  the  ultra- 
montanists furiously  evoked  the  spirit  of 
persecution.  There  was  one  which  wound 
up  with  this  savage  invocation : 

*'  To  the  stake,  to  the  stake,  the  fire  is  ihm 
home  I 
As  God  hath  permitted,  let  justice  be  done.^ 

Those  of  the  Reformers  usually  expos- 
ed abuses  more  trenchantly  than  politely, 
but  the  general  effect  of  this  strife  of 
placards  was  to  stir  up  the  public  mind, 
to  stimulate  thought,  and  to  injure  the 
cause  of  the  conservatives  beyond  retrieval. 

Dr.  D'Aubigne  tells  the  story  of  the  ap> 
parition  at  Orleans  with  graphic  force, 
and  as  it  relates  somewhat  to  the  aeency 
of  the  drama  in  the  conflict,  it  may  oe  in- 
troduced. He  derives  the  narrative  from 
Calvin's  manuscript,  recently  discovered 
in  the  Genevan  library  by  Dr.  J.  Bonnet, 
and  printed  in  the  HuUeiin  de  V  Sistoire 
du  ProtestantUme  Franfoia*  The  wife 
of  the  city  provost,  a  convert  to  the  re- 
formed doctrines,  had  fallen  ill.  When 
dying,  and  while  the  notary  was  drawing 
up  her  will  at  her  dictation,  she  solemnly 
forbade  the  usual  btell-ringing  and  chant- 
ing at  her  funeral.  No  monks  or  priests 
were  to  be  present  with  tapers,  and  the 
entire  ceremony  was  to  be  conducted 
without  porap.  The  friars,  who  expected 
something  handsome  in  the  lady's  will, 
and  from  her  funeral,  were  enraged  when 
her  husband  coolly  presented  them  with 
six  gold  crowns  by  way  of  compensation. 
Subsequently,  the  same  official  personage 
was  cutting  down  a  wood,  and  the  monks 
applied  to  him  for  liberty  to  send  their 
wagon  once  a  day  to  get  enough  to  fill 
their  store.  But  the  owner  of  the  timber 
gave  them  to  know  that  "  without  ready 
money  "  his  timber  would  not  be  obtained. 
This  was  flat  heresy,  and  they  would  be 
revenged.  Accordingly,  two  monks  de- 
vised a  tragedy  which  they  thought  would 
excite  a  universal  horror  of  the  Reformers 
and  their  doctrines : 

*^  Brother  Steph^i  undertook  to  begin  the 
drama.    He  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell,  and 
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eompoBed,  in  a  style  of  the  most  vulgar 
(^uence,  a  sermon  which  he  fancied  would  < 
nfy  everybody.  The  news  of  a  homily  t 
the  great  preacher  circulated  through  the  d 
and  when  the  day  arrived,  he  went  up  i 
the  pulpit  and  delivered  oefore  a  large  c 
grcgation  (for  the  church   was  crammed 

*  very  touching '  discourse,  in  which  h^pati 
ically  described  the  safferings  of  the  bouLb 
purgatory.    ...    On  the  following  ni| 
the  monks  rose  at  the  usual  hour  and  cnte 
the  church,  carrying  their  antiphonaires 
anthem-books  in  their  hands.    They  begat 
chant;    their  hoarse    voices    were    intoni 
matins,  .  .  .  when  suddenly  a  frightful  turn 
was  heard,  coming  from  heaven  as  it  seemi 
or  at  least  fit)m  the  ceiling  of  the  church.    * 
hearing  this  great  uproar,  the  chanting  ceaa 
the  monks  appeared  horrified,  and  Colimi 
the  bravest,  moved  forward,  armed  with 
the  weapons  of  an  exorcist,  and  conjured  t 
evil  spint;  but  the  spirit  said  not  a  woi 

*  What  wantest  thou  ?*  asked  Coliman.  Th« 
was  no  answer.  *  If  thou  art  dumb,*  resum* 
the  exorcist,  *show  it  us  by  some  sign.'  Up 
this  the  spirit  made  another  uproar.*' 

This  sufficed  for  one  night.  On  the  fc 
lowing  midnight,  as  the  assembled  e 
desiastics  had  begun  their  litanies,  a  larg 
aadience  having  assembled  in  expectatio 
of  a  supernatural  scene,  just  as  the  tren 
bling  voices  of  the  monks  intoned  ^^  D< 
mine!  labia"  ...  a  frightful  nois 
interrupted  the  chanting.  ^^The  gbos 
the  ghost!"  exclaimed  the  monks.  The 
Coliman,  as  before,  acting  as  spokesma 
with  the  devil,  came  forward,  .  .  an 
it  is  rather  curious  that  Calvin  shoul 
have  to  record  the  mode  of  answer  d< 
vised  for  the  fiend  as  by  knocks :  two  fc 
yes,  and  three  for  no !  These  monks,  lili 
modem  spirit-rappers,  managed  their  bus 
ness  famously.  After  several  qaeriei 
which  the  ghost  did  not  deign  to  answe 
Coliman  demanded :  ^'  Tell  me — art  the 
not  the  ghost  of  a  person  buried  here  ? 
Two  knocks  was  the  response.  Then  tt 
uterrogator  went  over  the  names  of  a 
those  who  had  died  recently,  the  spir 
impatiently  knocking  ^No,"  after  eacl 
i\  Finally,  art  thou  not  the  provostess  t 
asked  the  monk.  *^  Yes,"  was  rapped  ot 
mournfullv.  The  sin  of  the  ghost  W2 
next  sought.  Was  it  pride  ? — three  rap 
Unchastity? — three  raps.  And  so  ot 
the  questions  were  pnt  until  the  attentic 
of  the  persons  present  was  on  the  stretcl 
"  Art  thou  condenmed  lor  having  been 
Lutheran?"  loudly  inquired  the  monl 
Two  knocks  were  instantly  given.  Ti 
ecclesiastics  exhibited  every  sign  of  alam 
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Stances^  with  men  of  his  temperament.  He 
waa  condemned  to  die. 

"Alone  in  the  night,  in  those  suhlime  re- 
gions of  the  Alps,  surrounded  by  the  barbar- 
ous figures  of  the  Savoyard  mercenaries,  stand- 
ing in  that  feudal  court  -  yard,  which  the 
torches  illumined  with  a  sinister  glare,  the 
heroic  champion  of  the  law  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  said :  *  By  God's  grace  I  die  with- 
out anxiety,  for  the  liberty  of  my  country  and 
the  authority  of  St  Peter/  " 

Upright  judges  have  not  infrequently 
vindicated  the  sapremacy  of  law  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  when  tyrants  would 
have  set  it  aside ;  but  there  is  no  grander 
instance  of  this  self-sacrificing  act  of 
patriotism  than  Levrier's.  Once  a^ain 
the  Huguenots  are  aroused  and  driven 
nearer  to  the  resistance  which  they  would 
avoid.  They  had  clung  all  through  to 
their  laws,  but  these  were  trampled  under 
foot,  and  their  administrators  cruelly  put 
to  death.  The  time  had  arrived.  The 
indignation  against  the  Mamelukes  was 
uncontrollable.  The  bishop  was  publicly 
execrated.  Afler  the  first  outburst  of 
popular  anger,  an  appeal  to  Rome  a^inst 
the  bishop  is  resolved  upon.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy  immediately  demands  its  recall. 
The  citizens  disobey,  and  the  storm  bursts 
forth  at  once.  The  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  begins.  The  ducal  army  ap- 
pears before  Geneva,  and  the  exodns  of 
the  patriots  ensues.  They  fly  without 
concert  toward  the  mountains,  pursued 
by  the  duke's  cavalry.  Friburg,  however, 
which  had  before  aided  them,  is  their 
land  of  hope ;  and  it  b  to  the  immortal 
credit  of  the  Friburgers  that,  boldly  dar- 
ing the  Savoyards,  they  sent  forth  horse- 
men to  protect  the  fugitives,  and  bring 
them  to  an  asylum. 

September,  1525,  saw  a  stirring  sight 
in  the  old  Swiss  city.  It  was  the  solemn 
entrance  of  these  exiles.  They  were  es- 
corted by  the  syndics  on  horseback,  car- 
rying their  batons,  and  the  people  gather- 
ed in  the  gate  to  welcome  the  sons  of 
liberty. 

Their  approach  was  annoanced  by  a 
salute  of  guns.  The  procession  walked 
.  three  abreast.  A  Genevan  fugitive  oc- 
*  cupied  the  center,  and  a  deputy  of  Berne 
and  Friburg  marched  on  either  side 
throughout  the  whole  line.  Hugaes  de- 
livered a  speech ;  he  besought  a  renew- 
al of  the  alliance  which  Berthelier  had 
initiated.     The  Swiss  aolemnly  pledged 


themselves,  and  a  cry  arose  of  '^  No  more 
Bishop ;  no  more  Prince."  Besan^n 
Hugues,  however,  was  a  strong  conserva- 
tive. He  would  make  another  eflTort  to 
maintain  the  bishop  and  the  prince  in 
his  anomalous  position.  He  fought  only 
against  the  usurpations  of  Savoy.  He 
tried  another  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the 
bishop  prince,  proceeding  to  Geneva  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  only  result  w:ts  a 
second  flight  of  persecuted  citizens.  They 
knew  that  this  must  be  the  result,  and 
saluted  Hugues  on  his  return  with  the 
words,  memorable  as  conveying  a  general 
truth — as  the  record  of  a  modem,  as  well 
as  of  an  older  experience — "  The  liberties 
of  the  people  and  the  temporal  lordship 
of  the  bishop  can  not  exist  together ;  one 
or  other  of  the  two  powers  must  succumb.** 
A  decisive  struggle  was  soon  precipitated. 
The  priesthood  knew  that  an  alliance  with 
Switzerland  meant  the  loss  of  their  privi- 
leges ;  they  were  still  rich  and  powerful, 
a  large  section  of  the  citizens  were  at 
their  beck.  The  most  fanatical  of  their 
number,  therefore,  gathered  a  band  of 
desperadoes  in  the  bouse  of  a  Mameluke 
— ^swords,  arquebuses,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  arms,  had  been  got  ready.  The 
plot  was  ripe ;  but  the  Huguenots  remain- 
ing in  the  city,  hearing  what  was  hatch- 
ing, surrounded  the  house.  An  engage- 
ment ensued,  and  a  few  were  wounded, 
but  the  conspiracy  of  the  canons  was  ef- 
fectually defeated.  Immediately  an  unac- 
countable panic  seized  them,  and  many 
left  the  city  in  disguise. 

Pierre  de  la  Baume  himself  disappear- 
ed, and  the  agents  of  the  duke  confined 
themselves  to' their  houses  in  terror.  Ge- 
neva naturally  fell  into  transports  of  joy. 
The  oath  was  administered  in  the  coancil ; 
bonfires  blazed ;  masquerades  amused  the 
populace,  and  many  a  rare  joke  passed 
current  at  the  expense  of  the  defeated 
party;  patriotic  songs  awoke  strange 
echoes  on  the  highways ;  the  prisons  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  general  pardon  pro- 
claimed. Tears,  nevertheless,  started  in 
many  eyes  when  the  names  of  Berthelier 
and  Levrier  were  mentioned.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  the  language  of 
the  triumphant  council,  in  recording  their 
jubilee,  should  be  of  this  character:  '*Tho 
sovereignty  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
coancil,  without  the  interference  of  either 
magistrates  or  people.  Every  thing  was 
done  by  the  grace  of  God.**  This  is  the 
first  proclamation  of  a  pore  repoblio ;  and 
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yet  the  domination  of  a  democracy  see 
to  be  guarded  against.    The  style  of  1 
statement,  too,  proves  that  the  strong 
Itgious  sentiment  afterwards  developed 
Geneva  existed  in  the  germ  before  eitl 
Farcl  or  Calvin  appeared  upon  the  staj 
The  people  went  forward  from  the  first 
the  strength  of  this  celestial  confidenc 
The  seven  years  that  had  passed  sin 
Berthelier's  head  rolled  in  tlie  dust  hi 
sufficed  to  prepare  them  for  a  ^eat 
than  a  political  revolution,  although  up  1 
this  moment  they  were  themselves  uncoi 
scions  of  the  change. 

When  the  foreign  preachers  came  amon; 
them,  it  was  to  find  a  people  prepared  fo 
their  emancipating  doctrines,  by  the  ei 
joyment  of  political  and  mental  freedom 
Those  modems  who  are  jealous  of  th( 
progress  of  public  liberty,  from  fearing  it 
effects  upon  their  ecclesiastical  system 
are  wise  m  their  generation.    There  had 
never  been  a  Calvin  in  Geneva,  had  there 
not  first  been  a  Berthelier;  nor  was  it 
possible  that  a  Berthelier  or  a  Levrier 
would  have  perished,  as  they  did,  without 
bringing  after  them  the  majestic  results 
that  followed. 

Long  before  Calvin  appeared,  or  the 
Reformation  properly  so  named  had  at- 
tained consoliaation  in  Geneva,  the  public 
mind  had  a  strong  religious  bias.    Worthy 
people   were  these  Eidguenots^  full    of 
heart  and  of  good  sense,  ei^er  for  liberty, 
but  fond  of  law  and  order.    Dr.  D'Au- 
bigne's  pages  nobly  revive  their  earlier 
memories  by  a  title  which,  however  origi- 
nating,  has  become  immortal,  and  certam- 
ly  the  Huguenots  of  later  story  have  no 
reason  but  to  feel  proiid  of  the  source 
from  which  their  appellation  comes.  Hence- 
forth the  story  of  the  conflicts  which  at- 
tended the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone 
of  liberty  in  Geneva,  familiar  to  old  and 
voung,  will  constitute  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  stirring  pages  in  the  chronicle 
of  the  great  transition  era  which  threw 
open  the  doors  to  modern  progress.    No 
mean  place  in  the  gallery  oi  greatness 
must  be  reserved  for  the  merry,  satirical, 
and  yet  profound  Bonivard ;  the  magnani- 
mous and  incorruptible  Levrier ;  the  ami- 
able and  fearless  Navis;  the  politic  and 
brave  Besangon  Hugues;   and  the   im- 
petaoQs  and  romantic  Berthelier.    With 
one  exception,  these  were    young  men 
who  in  the  first  instance  had  chosen  their 
Bide  from  honest  impulses  rather  than  in- 
tellectual conviction,  and  made  patriotism 
VOL.  IX— NO.  4 
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"  I  ara  not,  thou  knowest,  one  of  those 
lovers  who  adore  even  the  defects  of  the 
women  of  whom  they  are  enamored.  The 
only  beauty  that  can  please  my  heart  is 
one  that  is  gentle,  chaste,  modest,  econom- 
ical, patient,  and  finally,  careful  of  her 
husband's  health."  A  dazzling  catalogue, 
indeed,  of  wifely  virtues  I  The  predomi- 
nating idea  in  his  mind  was  to  find  one 
capable  of  assisting  him  in  the  work  which 
occupied  his  entire  soul.  He  rejected  an 
otherwise  eligible  person,  because  she  did 
not  know  French  and  would  not  stipulate 
to  learn  it.  Another  had  a  fortune  which 
would  have  been  convenient,  but  it  was 
too  small  to  do  more  than  make  her  proud. 
Finally,  after  for  a  time  giving  up  all  in- 
tention of  marrying,  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  gained  the  hand  of  the  Anabaptist 
widow,  who  had  this  special  merit  in 
Calvin's  eyes,  that  she  was  prepared  to  en- 
d ure  his  lot  cheerfully.  The  Reformer's  in- 
come was  never  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  of  our  money,  with  twelve 
measures  of  wheat  added  and  two  casks 
of  wine ;  and  this  supposed  to  be  liberal 
allowance  was  only  given  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hospitality  he  was  called 
upon  to  show  to  anxious  inquirers  from 
other  countries — "  supporte  grande  charge 
de  passants."  His  effects  were  of  the 
most  modest  description.  The  state,  in- 
deed, furnished  his  house,  but  not  very 
luxuriously,  since,  after  his  death,  when 
the  authorities  resumed  possession,  and 
made  an  inventory,  they  found  a  cupboard 
without  a  lock,  a  dozen  stools,  and  a  high- 
backed  walnut  chair  of  joiner's  work — the 
latter  being  still  preserved.  Here  it  was 
that  Idelette  displayed  those  qualities  of 
patient  frugality  and  continual  content- 
ment which  lend  an  aspect  of  true  heroism 
to  the  home-life  of  Genevans  greatest  citi- 
zen, and  class  him  in  this  particular  ele- 
ment of  greatness  with  the  self-disregard- 
ins:  patriots  who  preceded  him. 

ratriotism  was  indigenous  in  Geneva, 
but  the  Reformation,  its  consequent,  came 
in  with  Farel  and  Calvin.  French  gen- 
ius, piety,  and  honesty,  protected  by  the 
chivalrous  Margaret  ,supplied  the  instru- 
ment, and  Geneva  furnished  the  platform 
for  the  momentous  revolution  about  to 
occur.  The  two  parts  of  this  work  har- 
monize, and  the  latter  grows  out  of  the 
former.  Had  the  political  emancipation 
of  Geneva  been  less  orderly,  the  subse- 
quent religious  enfranchisement  would 
have  had  to  struggle  against  the  enormous 


difficulty  of  a  sullied  origin.  Instead  of 
this,  the  political  conflict  was  a  basis  of 
prestige  for  the  spiritual  combat,  which. 
constituted  its  complement.  There  had 
been  on  one  side,  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  the  prince-bishops  conspiring  with 
the  enemies  of  the  state,  and  infringing 
the  laws  and  charters  of  the  people.  On 
the  other,  the  Genevan  citizens  are  found, 
not  raising  any  revolutionary  cry,  but 
always  quoting  the  ancient  liberties,  fran- 
chises, immunities,  usages,  and  customs  of 
the  state,  and  standing  upon  these  as  a  sure 
foundation  of  loyal  principle.  The  Gene- 
van reformation  grew  out  of  no  anarchial 
movement.  No  violent  social  metamoi^ 
phosis  suddenly  opened  a  path  for  the 
ambition  of  the  French  scholars  and  di- 
vines. From  the  first  the  effort  in  Geneva 
was  towards  a  return  to  an  antecedent 
condition,  and  this  legal  and  legitimate 
conservatism  well  agreed  with  a  religious 
emancipation  which  also  meant  no  more 
than  a  restoration  to  the  principles  of  the 
earlier  Christian  church.  Without  bear- 
ing those  facts  in  memory,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  Calvin.,  or  to  un- 
derstand the  motives  that  influenced  his 
attempt  to  establish  a  perfect  Christian 
State — the  type  of  what  he,  shortsightedly 
indeed,  had  dreamt  all  others  might  or 
ought  to  become.  The  Genevans,  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  their  track  of 
thought,  had  not  forgotten  or  shaken  off 
their  attachment  to  the  old  institution  of 
a  bishop -prince,  which  was  to  them  in 
its  purity  synonymous  with  liberty  and 
righteous  government.  They  cherished 
the  tradition  of  an  ecclesiastical  ruler 
who  should  respect  their  immunities  and 

grivileges,  and  hold  sway  with  a  paternal 
and.  They  clung  to  the  theocratic  idea, 
partly  with  the  desire  of  proving  that  they 
were  revolutionists  in  no  destructive 
sense.  Thus  it  was  that  Calvin  sought  a 
restoration  at  Geneva'  to  the  principles 
and  methods  of  government  which  ho 
considered  most  in  accordance  at  once 
with  the  early  practice  of  the  church  and 
the  instincts  of  the  people.  This  theorv 
of  restoration  he  imbibed  from  Farel,  ana, 
indeed,  it  belonged  to  most  of  the  reform- 
ers outside  Switzerland,  and  was  partJj 
forced  upon  them  by  the  libellous  accusa* 
tions  of  their  enemies,  that  they  were  mere 
seditionaries — persons  who  not  only  wish- 
ed to  overthrow  the  civil  power  bat  to 
deprive  the  church  of  all  public  influenoe. 
Calvin  strove  to  show  that  he  was  no  de* 
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stroyer  in  either  sense ;  and  accordin| 
replying  to  the  speech  of  Francis  I., 
livered  with   great  pomp  in   1535,  i 
declaring    all    the    religions    maligna 
enemies  of  the  state,  Calvin,  in  the  pi 
ace  to  the    Christian  Institutes^  boh 
addressing  the    prince,   says:   ^^I  kn( 
well  with  what  terrible  reports  they  ha 
filled  your  ears  and  heart,  namely,  that 
(the  Reformation)  tends  only  to  the  < 
strnction  of  all  rule  and  policy,  the  distui 
ance  of  peace,  and  the  abolition  of  la 
.   .    .    I  do'  not  ask  without  reason,  thei 
fore,  that  you  should  please  to  take  enti 
cognizance  of  this  cause."    Felix  Bu 
gener,  in  his  admirable  Li/e  of  Calvi 
which  should  be  read  in  conjunction  wil 
Dr.  D'Aubigne's  volumes,  perceives  th 
key  to  Calvm^s  exploits,  and  explanatio 
of  his  intolerance  and  mistakes,  out  do( 
not  sufficiently  connect  the  polity  of  th 
Reformer's  time  with  the  previous  historj 
habits  of  thought,  and  predilections  of  th 
Genevans.      GEtlvin    was,  in    fact,  thei 
purer  and  nobler  bishop-prince,  and  the; 
admired  and    obeyed  him,  not  for  hii 
doctrine's  sake  alone  but  for  his  perfec 
embodiment  of  that  which  the  Bastarc 
and  Pierre  de  Baume  were  not.    To  the 
Genevans  the  Reformer  became  the  repre 
sentative   and    something    more  of  the 
ancient    liberties,    which    secured    inde 
pendence  from  all  foreign  control,  and 
made  the  ruler  the  conservator  of  faitl 
and  morals ;  whilst  to  the  world  at  large 
his  function  was  different,  but  still  of  vasi 
importance.    To  employ  the  words  of  ar 
enemy,  Michelet:  "To  every  people  ir 
periK,  Sparta,  for  an  army,  sent  a  Spartan 
It  was  thus  with  Geneva.     .    .    .    Anc 
now  the  combat  commences.    Below,  lei 
Loyola  excavate  his  mines ;  above,  let  th( 
gold  of  Spain  and  the  sword  of  the  Guises 
dazzle  or  pervert!    In  that  narrow  in 
closure,  the  gloomy  garden  of  God,  blood 
red  roses  bloom  under  Calvin's  hand  foi 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  th< 
soul.    If  in  any  part  of  Europe  blood  anc 
tortures  are  required — a  man  to  be  burnt 
or  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel — that  mai 
is  at  Geneva,  ready  to  depart,  giving 
thanks  to  God,  and  singing  Psalms  t( 
him."    Had  Calvin  taken  a  course  mor< 
in  accordance  with  modem  views,  hii 
work  would  have  been  less  telling  in  Go 
neva,  and  less  influential  abroad. 

Felix  Bungener's  book  is  a  lucid  an< 
masterly  essay  on  Calvin  —  an  elaborate 
and  yet  an  easy  vindication.    D' Anbigne'i 
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Paris  had  assembled  T^ith  great  pomp  to 
hear  the  Hector's  address.  Cop,  who 
was  a  physician,  s^nd  did  not  think  it  well 
that  he  should  speak  as  a  divine,  readily 
consented  to  deliver  the  address  whicn 
Calvin  wrote,  and  this  document,  as  now 
exhibited  to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
by  Dr.  D'Aubigne,  who  found  it  in  the 
library  of  Geneva,  inscribed,  Hcbc  Johan- 
na Calvinua  propria  manu  descripait  et 
eat  auctor^  is  at  once  a  proof  of  the  Re- 
former's unexampled  boldness,  and  the 
maturity^  of  his  doctrine.  This  remark- 
able and  beautiful  composition  must  have 
cost  Calvin  much  labor  and  thought.  It 
is  brief,  simple,  and  yet  so  constructed  as 
to  embrace  almost  every  point  of  the 
Christian  philosophy. 

The  University  were  startled  when, 
bringing  the  argument  to  a  climax,  Cal- 
vin, through  his  spokesman,  uttered  the 
memorable  words,  Sola  Dei  gratia  pec- 
cata  remittit.  Professors,  priests^  monks, 
students,  were  all  astojinded  by  this  dar- 
ing proclamation  of  a  heterodox  principle ; 
but  the  Rector,  as  he  went  on  in  the  dis- 
course, added,  speaking  of  the  Saviour  of 
men :  Verua  et  unua  apud  PaJtrem  inter- 
ceaaor.  Theologians  will  find  in  this 
speech  proof  that,  even  at  that  period, 
Calvin's  Christian  scheme  was  penected. 
His  subsequently  compiled  Catechism, 
which,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  does  not 
contain  a  word  regarding  predestination, 
was  but  the  development  of  the  views 
then  expressed.  Three  years  afterwards 
the  same  man  saw  the  citizens  of  Geneva 
swear,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  to  take 
the  Gospel  only  for  their  rule  of  life,  and, 
thence  forward,  his  life  was  identified 
with  theirs.  He  set  himself  to  draw  up, 
not  only  a  confession  of  faith,  but  a  civil 
code,  io  accordance  both  with  the  Scrip- 
tures and  their  own  existing  republican 
and  ecclesiastical  system.  Some  of  the 
Genevan  regulations,  which  sound  to  us 
as  the  most  strained  and  ridiculous,  and 
opposed  to  Christian  liberty,  had  existed 
beforehand,  and  were  only  turned  to  a 
more  spiritual  use.  An  obstinate  gambler 
is  set  m  the  stocks  for  an  hour,  with  his 
playing  cards  round  his  neck.  The  au- 
thor of  a  base  masquerade  is  con- 
demned to  sue  for  pardon  in  the  oathe- 
dral,  upon  his  knees.  A  perjurer  is 
raised  on  a  ladder,  fixed  to  the  top,  and 
suspended  in  that  position  for  several 
hours.  An  adulterer  and  his  accomplice 
are   paraded    publicly,  and  parents  are 


punished  for  not  sending  their  children  to 
school ;  but  these  were  only  new  forms  of 
old  principles  in  the  local  government  A 
citaael,  a  church,  an  ecclesiastical  state— 
these  were  the  three  characteristics  of  the 
reformed  Genevan  republic,  and  in  all 
these  respects  it  contributed  to  the  prog- 
ress of  human  liberty,  though,  in  repress- 
sing  abuses  and  guarding  aeainst  tne  re- 
introduction  of  error,  its  leaders,  men 
educated  in  the  maxims  of  an  intolerant 
creed,  naturally  put  its  principles,  to  a 
certain  extent,  mto  practice.  The  press- 
ing presence  of  dangers  made  the  harsh 
treatment  of  non-conformists  seem  only 
reasonable  measures  of  protection.  There 
was  little  time  for  reflection.  The  Re- 
former was  a  bustling  actor,  as  well  as  a 
thinker,  and  even  his  superhuman  indus- 
try did  not  find  time  for  more  than  the 
demands  of  the  hour.  Had  the  Insti- 
tutea  not  been  prepared  before  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  rule  came  upon  him,  the 
world  would  have  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
books.  When  at  Strasburg,  CjJvin  de- 
livered a  professional  lecture  every  morn- 
ing, devoted  the  forenoon  to  completing 
the  second  edition  of  the  Inatitutea  of 
Religion^  and  preached  again  every  even- 
ing. Moreover,  every  day  brought  its 
quota  of  fugitives  seeking  aid  and  advice^ 
and  young  disciples  beggins  counsel  and 
ex|)lanations.  Still,  "  he  sighed,"  the  his- 
torian says,  "after  the  hard  life  of  Gene- 
va"— a  fact  worth  the  notice  of  "the 
overworked  clergy"  of  modem  times. 
These  labors  left  no  time  for  an  effort  to 
alter  the  civil  system  of  Geneva,  or  give 
a  new  current  to  the  popular  ideas.  The 
people,  besides,  had  fou^nt  and  suffered  in 
oehalf  of  their  old  constitution,  and  faahy 
though  it  was  in  principle,  they  were  at- 
tached  to  it  profoundly.  That  it  fell  in 
with  Calvin's  predilections,  also,  is  abun- 
dantly clear ;  still,  he  did  not  create  it, 
and  is  hardly  responsible  for  all  the  dif- 
ficulties which  its  maintenance,  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Reformation,  engen- 
dered. Stained  as  the  Geneva  of  Calvin 
may  be,  however,  with  the  crime  of  in- 
tolerance, a  great  career  with  one  blot  is 
more  honorable  than  a  life  of  trifling  and 
unheeded  sinnine.  But,  whatever  esti- 
mate is  made  of  tne  noble  Picardin,  whoso 
life  and  labors  are  alike  the  heritage  of 
the  church  and  civil  society,  however  prej- 
udice may  question  his  greatness,  or  pftr- 
tiality  contrive  apologies  for  his  grave 
offenses,  no  one  can  read  the  early  story 
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of  the  Genevan  straggle  withont  at 
ing  the  disinterestedness,  gallantry, 
devotion  of  the  patriots,  whose  resisi 
to  foreign  intrusion  and  domestic  tyr 
tanght  them  to  appreoiate  an  eman 
tion  of  a  higher  kind,  which  they 
also  destined  to  hold  forth  as  an  era] 
for  nations  still  enchained  and  depre 
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Dr.  Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dul 
died  on  Thursday,  in  the  seventy-sevi 
year  of  his  age.  Earl  Grey,  in  1 83 1 ,  n 
I>r.  Whately,  an  Englishman,  who  had 
been  previously  elevated  to  the  episo 
rank,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  the  d< 
of  Archbishop  Magee.  One  strong  ind 
ment  with  the  goveniment  in  making 
selection  Was  that  it  was  about  to  c 
raence  the  great  experiment  of  nati< 
education,  based  upon  the  principles 
religious  equality,  from  which  should 
excluded  every  thing  liable  to  even 
suspicion  of  proselytism.  And  it  was 
sentiai  that  the  new  Archbishop  of  D 
lin  should  take  an  active  part  in  worls 
out  the  experiment,  as  one  of  the  pri 
pal  members  of  the  Board  of  Educat 
For  a  long  time  Archbishop  Whal 
was  an  object  of  dislike  and  suspicior 
the  majonty  of  his  clergy  on  accoun 
what  they  regarded  as  his  hetero* 
views  respecting  the  law  of  the  Sabb; 
the  inspiration  of  the  authorized  veri 
of  the  Bible,  the  authority  of  the  Ai 
nasian  Creed,  and  other  matters.  S< 
zealots  in  the  cause  of  Scriptural  edi 
tion  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  him 
Socinian.  But,  not  heedmg  personal 
tacks,  he  set  to  work  with  great  earn 
ness  in  combating  and  refuting  the  er 
that  prevailed  around  him.  He  was 
defatigable  in  his  efforts  to  advance  t< 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  to 
the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland  f 
the  odium  brought  upon  it  by  the  8| 
of  intolerance. 

Archbishop  Whately  was  appointed 
of  the  first  Commissioners  of  Nati 
Education  in  Ireland.  He  was  cons 
in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
Board,  a  frequent  visitor  at  its  m 
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cribed  tbe  changes  which  led  to  the  retire- 
ment of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
two  other  members  of  the  Board,  the  late 
Baron  Greene  and  Mr.  Blackbure,   now 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Appeal.    This  con- 
test between  Archbishop  Whately  and 
the  Roman   Catholic  party  did  much  to 
conciliate    the    evangelical    clergy,   and 
raised  him  much  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  generally. 
From  that  time  a  better  understanding 
and  a  more  cordial  state  of  feeling  existed 
between  him  and  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  of  his  own  diocese.    These  ami- 
cable relations  were  strengthened  by  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  Mrs.  Whately  and  her 
daughters  in  establishing  and  conducting 
ragged  schools  and  supporting  the  Irish 
Church  Mission  to  Roman  Catholics.    The 
Archbishop  took  no  part  in  these  prosely- 
tizing movements,  though  he  looked  kind- 
ly on  the  efforts  of  those  who  weref  engag- 
ed in  them.    There  never  was  a  more  dis- 
interested prelate,  or  one  more  munificent, 
according  to  his  means,  than  the  late 
Archbishop.     He  had  but  one  son.     He  is 
a  clergyman  of  many  years'  standing  and 
superior  ability,  and  yet  all  that  his  father 
did  for  him  was  to  give  him  the  small 
parish  of  St.  Werburgh,  in  Dublin,  worth 
only  £300  or  £400  a  year.   This  self-denial 
contrasts  favogpably   with    the  excessive 
nepotism  of  some  of  the  most  evangelical 
and  pious  of  our  bishops,  who  have  given 
the  best  livings  in  their  diocese  to  their 
young  sons  and  sons-in-law  and  nephews, 
while  able  and  excellent  men,  who  had 
grown  up  gray  in  the  service   of  the 
church,  were  left  to  drag  out  the  remnant 
of  their  existence  on  their  miserable  sti- 
pends as  curates.    The  liberality  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately  in  assisting  the  destitute 
families  of  clergymen  and  others,  especial- 
ly during  the  tithe  war  and  the  famine 
years,  was  unexampled  in  Ireland,  except 


in  the  case  of  the  late  Lord  Primate, 
whose  great  wealth  enabled  him  to  sur- 
pass every  one  in  princely  munificence. 
The  Arch1)ishop  of  Dublin's  income  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  the  revenues  of 
his  diocese,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that, 
according  to  his  means,  his  bounty  was 
unparalleled,  and  that  in  his  character  he 
presented  the  rare  combinations  of  great 
mtellectual  power,  profound  learning,  and 
extraordinary  public  spirit,  with  an  ex- 
tremely kind  and  sympathetic  heart.    His 
generosity,  however,  was  not  impulsive, 
but  well  regulated  and  discriminating. 
He  once  boasted  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  there  was  one  thing  with  which  he 
could  not  reproach  himself,  he  had  never 
relieved  a  mendicant  in  the  streets.     He 
took  care  so  to  administer  relief  as  not  to 
encourage  idleness  and  vice.    When  he 
gave  away  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
relieve  deserving  persons   in  temporary 
difficulties,   he    was    accustomed  to  gel 
them  to  sign  a  document  promising  to  re- 
pay the    amount    whenever   they   were 
able  to  persons  similarly  circumstanced. 
Among  the  monuments  of  bis  liberality, 
which  he   has  left   behind    him,  .is  the 
Whately  Professorship  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, which  he  endowed  in  the  Dublin 
University.      His  grace  was  fifty -ninth 
Archbishop    of   Dublin,    and    fifty -fifth 
Bishop  of   Glendalough,  and    succeeded 
as  eighty -ninth    Bishop  of  Kildare  in 
1846,  (that  see  having  been  prospectively 
united  to  Dublin  under  the  Church  Tern- 

Moralities  Act,)  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles 
lindsay.  He  was  Visitor  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin;- Prebendary  ex  officio  of 
Cullen  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral;  Vice- 
President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick. 
Mrs.  Whately,  wife  of  his  grace,  died  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  IQ^O.—Ejcami- 
ncTy  Oct.  10. 
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It  fells  to  the  lot  of  few  men  in  any 
or  country  to  become  kings,  potenta 
or  emperors,  invested  with  supreme  p 
er,  sitting  upon  thrones  and  wearing 
crowns  of  empire.    Such  high  irap€ 
personages  are  generally  the  objects 
interest  and  observation  in  person   i 
character.    Among  this  number,  thus 
ing  an  exalted  station,  is  the  present  ri 
•  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Aziz,   Sultan  of 
Ottoman  Empire,  whose  fine  portrait  ^ 
be  found  as  an  embellishment  at  the  h 
of  the  present  number  of  The  Eclec 
The  general  appearance  of  the  portr 
his  grave  aspect,  and  the  expression 
his  countenance   indicate   the    consci 
dignity  of  his  high  station.    The  porti 
has  just  been  admirably  engraved  by  j 
George  E.  Ferine  irora  a  recent  phc 
graph  received  from  Constantinople,  i 
is  believed  to  'be  a  very  accurate  liken ( 

The  imperial  lineage  of  Abdul  Aziz  ri 
far  back  into  by-gone  ages.  The  thrc 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  has  been  occup 
with  a  long  line  of  sultans  of  greater 
less  renown.  The  history  of  this  cmj: 
fills  many  pages  in  the  annals  of  the  p! 
A  venerable  antiquity  rests  upon  it. 
is  among  the  old  empires  of  the  world,  i 
like  many  others  in  former  centuries  i 
tending  to  decay,  and  long  ago  began 
funeral  march  to  the  grand  graveyard  i 
mausoleum  of  buned  empires. 

The  governments  of  Continental  Eur( 
have  long  been  watching  the  progress 
decay  and  disintegration  of  this  once 
lossal  empire.  For  more  than  half  a  c 
tury  the  Russian  Bear  has  looked  w 
longing  eyes,  tierce  appetite,  and  exte 
ed  paws  to  seize  its  full  share  of  the  sp< 
in  all  the  regions  around  the  Dardanel 
The  French  Eagle,  soaring  alofl  in  im 
rial  flight,  has  also  long  been  looking  do 
with  its  eagle  eyes  and  mighty  talons  c 
spread  ready  for  the  descent.  The  Brit 
Lion  also  has  long  kept  an  eye  in  that 
rection,  and  now  and  then  roars  aroi 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  indie 
his  presence  to  those  other  beasts  of  pi 
and  his  deep  commercial  interest  in 
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Tarkey.  In  tbe  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies the  r^i^ning  dynasties  in  Egypt 
were  Turks.  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
Turkish  dynasty  held  sway  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  China  to  the  vicinity  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Turkish  empire  in  Europe 
dates  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1451 
Amurath  II.  was  succeeded  by  Moham- 
med II.,  who  in  1453  took  Constantinople, 
and  established  the  Osmanli  throne  on  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
On  this  throne  thus  established  now  sits 
Abdul  Aziz,  the  successor  of  a  long  line  of 
sultans  and  sovereigns  who  have  during 
the  intervening  centuries  wielded  the 
scepter  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  We  need 
not  enumerate  them.  Among  the  more 
recent  sultans  was  Selim  III.,  who  reigned 
from  1789  to  1807.  He  was  then  deposed 
in  conseqjnence  of  the  reforms  he  had  mtro- 
duced.  Mustapha  IV.  was  sultan  for  only 
one  year,  when  in  1808  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mahmoud  II.,  at  whose  death  in 
1839,  Abdul  Medjid  succeeded,  then  but 
sixteen  years  of  age,  who  ascended  the 
throne,  which  he  continued  to  occupy  till 
his  death,  June  25th,  1861,  when  by  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  Abdul  Aziz,  the  origi- 
nal of  our  portrait  and  brother  of  the  late 
sultan,  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Otto- 
man empire. 

Abdul  Aziz  was  bom  February  9th, 
1830,  at  Constantinople,  and  is  therefore 
thirty-three  years  old.  Up  to  the  time  of 
his  brother^s  death,  (Abdul  Medjid,)  Ab- 
dul Aziz  remained  a  stranger  to  public 
affairs,  and  he  was  seldom  seen  in  public. 
In  his  education  he  was  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  French  professor,  and  is  well 
versed  in  the  language,  literature,  laws, 
and  manners  of  France. 

Abdul  Aziz  was  crowned  Sultan  of 
Turkey  July  4th,  1861.  The  coronation 
ceremony  of  "girding  on  the  sword  of 
Othman  "  was  performed  in  the  Mosque 
Eyoub,  amid  great  rejoicings.  The  cele- 
,brated  warrior  and  standard  bearer  of  the 
Prophet,  Nukoub  Eshref,  performed  the 
ceremony  within  the  tomb  of  Eyoub,  or 
Job.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over, 
Abdul  Aziz  returned  from  the  tomb  into 
the  mosque  and  recited  his  prayers.  Im- 
mediately after  this  the  grand  procession 
was  formed.  At  the  head  of  it  came  eight 
led  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  followed  by 
the  generals  and  colonels  of  the  army, 
and  the  civil  officers,  all  on  proud  and 
prancing  chargers.    Next  came  the  chief 


ulemas  and  moUans,  in  robes  of  green, 
violet,  or  gray,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  with  white  or  green  turbans 
with  broad  gold  bands  encircling  them. 
Then  the  sons-in-law  of  the  late  sovereign, 
blazing  with  gold  and  jewels  ;  the  minis- 
ters, with  large  stars  on  the  front  of  the 
fez ;  the  Sheikh-ol-Islam,  in  robe  of  white 
and  gold,  and  tHe  mrand  vizier. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  break  in  tbe 
procession.  Then  came  six  more  led 
norses,  with  stirrups  of  gold  and  saddle 
cloths  sparkling  with  diamonds^  followed 
by  a  large  body  of  officers  on  foot,  walking 
in  parallel  lines,  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
and  leaving  an  open  space  in  which  soon 
appeared  about  forty  or  more  pages  in 
crimson  velvet  and  gold,  with  large  plumes 
in  their  caps,  and  glittering  halberds  in . 
their  hands.  In  the  midst  of  this  gor- 
geous pageant  rode  the  snltan  himself, 
wearing  the  rich  and  gacefid  imperial 
cloak  of  his  predecessors,  with  its  diamond 
clasp,  (see  the  cloak  and  clasp  in  the  en- 
eraving,)  the  plume  and  diamond  sugrette 
in  his  fez^  and  the  jeweled  sword  by  his 
side. 

The  chamberlains,  secretaries,  and  other 
officers  of  the  palace,  with  a  troop  of 
cavalry,  and  a  mob  of  wil<J-looking  mdi- 
vidnals,  who  made  a  rush  for  the  new- 
coined  money  that  was  thrown  by  hand- 
fuls  among  them,  closed  the  procession. 

The  sultan  was  every  where  greeted  by 
the  crowd  with  half-  audible  prayers  and 
blessings,  and  hopes  for  an  energetic  reign* 
"  May  his  sword  cut  sharp !"  said  one 
who  stood  near.  ^^Aminl^  was  the 
hearty  response  from  all. 

On  reaching  the  mausoleum  of  Mah- 
moud n.,  the  sultan  dismounted  and 
prayed  at  the  tomb  of  his  father ;  he  then 
returned  to  the  palace  of  Top  Capon, 
where  he  receivea  the  homage  and  con- 
gratulations of  his  officers,  and  at  five 
o'clock,  amid  salvos  of  artillery  and  loud 
huzzas,  ho  returned  by  caique  to  the 
palace. 

His  majesty  is  a  vigorous-looking  man 
of  thirty-three  years,  somewhat  portly, 
and  with  the  proud  bearing  of  his  &ther. 
He  has  already  shown  something  of  the 
energy  of  Mahmoud  in  the  sweeping  work 
he  has  made  in  his  brothers  palace. 
Thirty-five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  were 
at  once  sent  to  the  mint  to  be  coined  into 
money;  four  hundred  horses  from  the 
royal  stables  were  attached  to  the  cavalry 
service,  and  myriads  of  useless  servanU 
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forced  into  the  army.    The  sultanas 
other  women  of  the  palace,  to  the  nun 
of  one  thousand,  were  shut  up  in 
seraglio.    They  were  obliged  to  surret 
all  their  jewels,  and  prohibited  from  t; 
ing  Pera  or  the  other  suburbs  of  the  < 
Tv^ithout  special  royal  permits.    The  sc 
in-law  of  the  late  monarch  have  been  t 
that  they  must  admit  the  sultanas  who  i 
mothers  of  their  wives  into  their  o 
harems,  so  that  the  royal  expenses  will 
p^reatly  curtailed  in  this  respect.     T 
Valide  Sultana,  the  mother  of  the  U 
sons  of  Abdul  Medjid,  has  alone  a  pala 
assigned  to  her,  and  a  pension  of  fifi 
thousand  piasters  a  month. 

The  sultan  himself  has  or  had  but  oi 
wife,  and  has  signified  his  intention  t 
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"  Oh,  dearest  mother,  tell  me,  pray, 

Why  are  the  dew-drops  gone  so  soon  ? 
'.Could  they  not  stay  till  close  of  day, 
To  sparkle  on  the  flowery  spray, 
Or  on.the  fields  till  noon  r 

The  mother  j^azed  upon  her  boy, 

Earnest  with  thought  beyond  his  years ; 
She  felt  a  sharp  and  sad  annoy, 
Which  meddled  with  her  deepest  joy, 
But  she  restrained  her  tears.  ^ 

**My  child,  'tis  said  such  beauteous  things, 
Too  often  loved  with  vain  excess, 

Are  swept  away  by  angel  wings, 

Before  contamination  cUngs 
To  their  firail  loveliness. 

"  Behold  yon  rainbow,  brightening  yet, 
To  wnich  all  mingled  hues  are  given  I 

There  are  thy  dew-^ps,  grandly  set 

In  a  resplendent  coronet 
Upon  the  brow  of  Heaven. 
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A     FEW     INTERVIEWS     WITH     SNAKES. 


BY  CAPTAIN  DRAYSON,  R.A. 


It  is  rare  indeed  to  find  any  person  who 
has  not  an  instinctive  horror  of  snakes.  I 
have,  however,  known  one  or  two  people 
who  could  make  pets  of  these  creeping 
creatures,  which  they  would  allow  to 
crawl  over  them,  and  to  nestle  their  cold, 
clammy  coils  against  their  hands,  or  even 
neck.  These  people,  however,  were  in- 
variably those  who  themselves  possessed 
alort  of  moist,  clammy  skin,  not  anlilce 
that  of  the  serpent  tribe,  and  thus  possibly 
there  was  some  fellow-feeling  between 
the  two.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  a 
great  antipathy  to  all  sorts  of  snakes, 
uzards,  and  other  reptiles,  and  when 
brought  into  proximity  with  them,  a 
strange  creeping  feeling  commences  at 
the  pit  of  my  stomach,  and  gradually 
steals  upwards  and  downwards,  until  the 
ends  of  my  toes  and  fingers,  and  the  crown 
of  my  head,  sympathize  strongly  with  the 
first  -  mentioned  region.  Possessing  this 
idiosyncrasy,  which  I  believe  is  not  a  very 
singular  one,  I  may  consider  it  unlucky 
that  I  should  have  been  brought  so  fre- 
quently and  closely  into  contact  with  va- 
rieties of  the  serpent  race ;  yet  such  has 
been  my  fate,  as  the  following  facts  will 
show.  I  had  arrived  et  the  full-blown 
dignity  of  jackets  and  trowsers  before  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  real  live 
snake.  The  interview  occurred  in  the 
county  of  Sussex. 

It  was  on  a  very  warm  summer's  day 
that  I  was  walking  across  a  meadot^ 
when  my  attention  was  called  to  a  moving 
object  in  the  newly-cut  grass  about  two 
two  yards  in  front  of  me.  Armed  with  a 
stick,  I  carefully  approached  the  spot,  and 
instantly  saw  a  snake  fully  three  feet  long. 
Without  waiting  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences, I  killed  it,  although  it  was  mere- 
ly a  harmless  reptile,  and  a  destroyer,  of 
nothing  larger  than  frogs  or  toads.  Still, 
in  consequence  of  being  alone,  and  this 
being  the  first  live  snake  that  I  had  seen, 
the  circumstances  are  as  vividly  present 


to  my  imagination  as  are  those  which 
afterwards  occurred  during  encounters 
with  monsters  twenty  feet  in  length. 

Whilst  residing  in  various  parts  of  Sus- 
sex and  Hampshire  I  very  frequently  en- 
countered snakes,  adders,  and  that  harm- 
less reptile — ^yet  one  so  dreaded  by  the 
ignorant  country  people — viz. :  the  blind- 
worm  or  deaf  adder.  A  sight  of  the  dark 
chain  of  spots,  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  the  poisonous  adder,  w^as  invari- 
ably followed  by  endeavors  to  destroy  the 
venomous  reptile ;  whilst  the  yellowish  or 
mackerel-like  back  of  the  common  snake, 
when  seen,  would  not  call  so  prominently 
into  action  the  organ  of  destructivenes&. 
Something  like  a  dozen  adders  were  de- 
stroyed by  me  during  a  period  of  six 
months  in  Hampshire  alone. 

"  Pas  op  I  Pas  op  /"  (take  care !  take 
care !)  was  the  shout  that  announced  to 
me  the  dangerous  proximity  of  some 
creature  whilst  I  was  walking  along  a 
narrow  pathway  near  the  Berea  bush  at 
Natal.  My  companion,  a  Dutchman,  had 
observed  on  the  sloping  trunk  of  a  dead 
tree  a  large  snake,  which,  seeing  us  ap- 
proach, uncoiled  itself,  and  was  preparing 
to  descend  from  its  elevated  position.  It 
was  really  a  very  beautiful  creature,  of  a 
pale  green  color,  about  eight  feet  long, 
and  not  very  stout.  My  experienced 
friend  announced  that  it  was  a  '^  tree 
snake,''  perfectly  harmless,  except  to  small 
birds,  lizards,  and  such  like,  which  it  could 
catch  and  destroy.  It  was  allowed  to 
escape.  Not  so  was  the  creature  near 
which  I  shortly  after  found  myself. 

Hunting  in  the  dense  bush  which  ex- 
tends  up  the  greater  part  of  the  shore  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  Africa,  I,  with 
my  Kaflir  companion,  oppressed  by  the 
heat,  seated  ourselves  on  the  ground  in  a 
little  open  glade.  Scarcely  bad  w^e  sat 
down  a  minute,  and  before  the  little  cir- 
cular snuff  gourd  had  yielded  any  portioo 
of  its  contents  into  the  hollow 'on  the  up- 
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per  part  of  the  thumb,  when  the  Kt 
eyes  suddenly  became  wild  in  appeal 
as  he  looked  behind  me,  and  he  m  anc 
instant  started  on  his  feet  and  shot 
"  Inyoka  /"  (a  snake !) 

This  warning  was  not  to  be  neglec 
for  we  were  in  a  district  which  the 
maps  correctly  describe  as  infested  i 
serpents.      For  here  the    deadly   cc 
might  be  seen  extending  his  hood  as 
threatened  the  approaching  traveler.   ' 
fat,  brilliantly-marked  puff-adder  was 
no  means  an  unlikely  object  to  attract 
hunter's  attention,  as  it  lazily  basked 
the  sun,  and  seemed  almost  unwilling 
move  even  to  avoid  being  trodden  up 
Endless  varieties  of  smaller  but  most  venc 
mous  serpents  were  common  in  the  nei| 
borhood,  whilst  the  Natal  rock  snake  \i 
also  an  inhabitant  of  the  locality,  a 
might  be  seen  of  a  size  quite  iipfficient 
induce  caution  in  the  visitor  to  his  retire) 
eighteen  to  twenty-three  feet  being  hy*  i 
means  an  unusual  length.    Thus  the  c: 
of  "Inyoka,"  and  the  excited  look  of  \ 
experienced  bush  hunter,  were  sufficiei 
caution  to  make  me  follow  the  Kaffir's  e: 
ample,  and  to  spring  to  my  feet. 

My  attention  was  then  directed  to 
small  bare  mound  about  seven  feet  froi 
the  spot  on  which  I  had  been  sitting 
where  I  immediately  saw  a  large,  venon 
ous-lookine  black  snake.  It  had  appa; 
ently  just  necome  aware  of  our  intrusioi 
for  although  coiled  up,  it  had  raised  i1 
head  about  two  feet,  and  was  examining  ui 
The  Kaffir's  gun  was  soon  pointed  at  th 
reptile,  but  I  would  not  allow  him  to  fin 
as  we  were  in  pursuit  of  large  game,  an 
expected  to  meet  some  buffaloes  in  a  fei 
minutes.  A  stout  stick  was  quickly  cv 
from  a  tree,  and  with  it  the  black  snak 
was  assaulted.  The  monster  was  ver 
vicious;  it  lunged  forward  at  us,  coile 
and  turned  in  every  conceivable  mannei 
but  our  agility  was  more  than  a  mate 
for  all  the  serpent's  cunning,  and  there  i 
the  wild  wood  the  battle  terminated  i 
favor  of  man.  The  snake  was  fully  si 
^  feet  long,  and  quite  a  foot  in  circumfei 

ence,  whilst  its   deadly  poisonous  fans 

*  were  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  lengtr 
^  After  the  snake  had  been  killed,  th 
'         Kaffir  ftut  off  its  head,  which  he  then  can 

*  fully  buried,  a  precaution  not  unnecessar 
»         where  men  walk  about  with  bare  feet, 

^  I  then  listened  to  a  tale  from  my  dar 

^  companion,  and  heard  how  a  certain  ol 

t  Kaffir,  who  had  been  discovered  bewitcl 
f 
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that  he  was  not  venomoas ;  I  therefore 
allowed  him  to  approach  me,  whilst  I  re- 
mained perfectly  still.  Although  I  did 
not  alter  my  position  in  the  least,  he  yet 
became  aware  of  my  presence  by  some 
means,  for  he  suddenly  stopped  when 
within  twenty  paces  of  me,  then  changed 
his  direction,  and  took  up  a  position  under 
an  old  stump,  from  which  he  eyed  me 
most  suspiciously.  His  colors  were  very 
beautiful,  and  there  was  a  bloom  upon  his 
skin  somewhat  similar  to  that  wnich  we 
see  on  a  ripe  plum.  He  was  evidently 
puzzled  at  my  appearance,  but  seemed  not 
in  the  least  airaid ;  whilst  I,  knowing 
that  I  could  shoot  him  at  any  time  if  in- 
clined to  do  so,  had  no  hesitation  in  re- 
maining within  twenty  paces  of  a  snake 
fully  twelve  feet  in  length. 

Afber  examining  me  for  about  two 
minutes  the  snake  gradually  approached 
me,  keeping  its  head  slightly  raised,  and 
looking  steadily  at  my  eyes.  Its  approach 
was  so  slow,  and  there  was  no  break  in  it, 
such  as  that  made  by  putting  one  foot 
before  the  other,  that  I  felt  an  almost  ir- 
resistible inclination  to  remain  still  and 
quiet,  and*  allow  the  snake  to  glide  on 
towards  me.  Had  the  snake  been  forty 
feet  in  length,  or  had  I  been  no  bigger 
than  a  rabbit,  I  believe  that,  unless  by  a 
considerable  exertion  of  the  will,  I  should 
not  have  felt  disposed  to  move.  If  the 
snake  had  been  compelled  to  advance  by 
a  series  of  steps,  each  one  would  then 
have  repeated  the  warning,  and  would 
have  intimated  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
stay ;  but  the  gliding,  insidious  approach 
of  the  snake  appeared  to  produce  a  wish 
to  wait  until  some  deciaed  movement 
i|^ould  be  taken  by  the  reptile. 

Shaking  off  this  singular  temporary  sen- 
sation by  a  decided  action  of  the  will,  I 
raised  myself  on  my  elbow  and  stretched 
out  my  hand  for  my  gun.  The  snake  ob- 
serving the  movement  stopped,  and  ele- 
vated Its  head,  which  it  waved  slightly  in 
a  horizontal  direction.  It  was  now  not 
more  than  ten  paces  from  me,  and  although 
tolerablv  certain  that  it  was  not  a  poison- 
ous snake,  yet,  for  fear  of  a  mistake,  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  ward  it  0%  and  in- 
timated m^  idea  by  means  of  a  broken 
branch  which  I  threw  at  it. 

The  snake  appeared  disinclined  to  leave 
me,  but  yet  slowly  elided  away,  stopping 
occasionally  to  look  round,  as  though 
desirous  of  further  acquaintance.  I  let 
him  go ;  our  interview  had  been  so  dose 


and  so  mysterious,  that  I  could  not  have 
killed  him.  There  was  also  something 
wild  and  interesting  in  thus  alone  making 
the  acquaintance  of  a  reptile  in  its  native 
wilderness,  in  observing  some  of  its  pecu- 
liarities, and  in  feeling  slightly  that  singu- 
lar power  by  means  of  which  tbere  is  no 
doubt  many  of  the  serpent  race  occasioa- 
ally  obtain  their  prey. 

it  is  by  no  means  pleasant,  when  seated 
on  the  ground  in  localities  where  poisonous 
snakes  abound,  to  place  your  hand  uncon- 
sciously on  a  cold,  mojst  creature,  which 
immediately  wriggles  away  from  beneath 
it.  I  experienced  this  effect  on  the  grassy 
flat  of  Natal,  when  waiting  for  my  horse 
to  be  caught  by  my  second  Kaffir,  my 
head  man  being  seated  opposite  to  me. 
Seeing  my  start  and  the  alarm  expressed 
in  my  face,  the  wily  black  hunter  merely 
smiled,  and  said,  ^^  Not  a  snak^ ;  only  a 
lizard."  .' 

."  I  don't  know,"  I  replied ;  "  neither  of 
us  has  seen  it,"  the  grass  beins  too  long 
to  admit  of  our  doing  so  at  a  gbmce. 

'^  Yes,"  replied  the  Kaffir,  ^^  but  a  snake 
always  glides  over  the  grass,  never  through 
it  near  the  roots;  whilst  a  lizard  glides 
between  the  roots,  low  down.  Only  a 
lizard." 

Having  repeatedly  heard  of  a  very  large 
snake,  which  was  said  to  live  on  the 
banks  of  the  XJmganie  river,  I  frequently 
went  in  search  of  it.  The  Kaffirs  who 
had  seen  the  creature  estimated  its  length 
to  be  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet,  oon> 
siderably  above  the  average  length  of  the 
Natal  rock  snake.  Whilst  searching  for 
this  giant  among  his  fellows,  I  had  inter- 
views at  different  times  with  three  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  one  of  which  was 
twenty*two  feet  in  length.  Powder  and 
shot  are  far  too  much  for  these  reptiles, 
and  on  a  case  of  emergency  I  am  convinced 
that  an  active  man  with  a  sharp  knife 
would  prove  too  much  for  a  Python  of 
twenty  feet  in  length. 

One  of  the  Pythons  slain  gave  me  great 
trouble  in  skinning,  as  I  was  at  the  time 
unacquainted  with  the  orthodox  way  of 
divesting  a  snake  of  his  hide.  My  at- 
tempt consisted  in  passing  a  knife  under  a 
portion  of  the  skin,  and  ripping  it  up  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  rabbit's  skin  is 
taken  off.  This  was  the  wrong  method 
entirely.  The  correct  plan  is  as  follows : 
G^t  the  skin  cleared  off  the  head  and  off 
a  few  inches  of  the  neck  of  the  snake, 
and  turn  the  skin  thus  separated  insido 
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out.    Then  fasten  the  snake's  head  fire 
Tip  to  a  high  branch,  so  that  the  snake 
Hung  clear  of  the  ground.    Either  by  i 
aid  of  the  branch,  or  of  the  snake,  cli 
to  the  animal  in  the  same  manner  as  saik 
fi^rasp  by  a  rope.    Keen  the  legs  firm 
hold  of  the  snake's  body,  and  grasp  ti 
separated  skin  with  the  hands ;  then  I 
gradually  allowing  the  hands  to  bear  tl 
iveight  of  the  body,  the  skin  is  draggc 
off  from  the  snake,  and  comes  down  ii 
side  oat. 

Snakes  as  a  rale  retire  daring  the  nigl 
to  some  secure  retreat,  but  when  the  hea 
is  very  intense,  even  at  night  they  wii 
make  a  joamey  from  their  holes  in  searcl 
of  food,  or  for  some  other  reason.  It  i 
then  that  they  are  particularly  dangerous 
for  they  can  not  be  seen,  in  consequence 
of  the  darkness,  and  thus  they  may  bl 
approached  or  trodden  on  unconsciously. 
They  may  also  find  themselves  chilly,  and 
may  endeavor  to  obtain  warmth  by  nest 
ling  close  to  a  sleeper,  who  upon  waking 
may  by  accident  squeeze  the  reptile,  anc 
thus  cause  it  to  bite. 

My  nerves  were  once  somewhat  severeli 

tried  during  the  night ;  the  circumstance; 

were  as  follows.     Having  joined    tw< 

friends,  who  were  combining  eland  shoot 

ing  and  the  examination  of  the  supnose< 

residence  of  a  predatory  tribe  of  feusli 

men,  we  had  encamped  for  the  night,  an< 

retired  to  rest  in  a  bell  tent.    My  tw 

companions  were  soon  asleep,  whilst 

could  only  obtain  a  temporary  doze,  th 

distant  howl  of  a  hyena,  and  some  othc 

similar  noises,  being  sufficient  to  prevei 

me  from  sleeping  soundly.    More  tha 

once  I  fanciea  that  there  was  a  sligl 

rustling  noise  near  my  head,  but  upo 

listening  intently  I  believed  that  the  win 

was  sufficient  to  have  caused  it.    Aft< 

some  time  had  elapsed,  however,  I  b 

came  convinced  that  something  was  mo 

ing  on  the  blanket  which  served  me  for 

pillow.    My  first  intention  was  to  put  o 

my  hand  to  feel  what  was  there,  but  i 

membering  that  snakes  were  common 

the  neighborhood,  I  fortunately  remaim 

quiet. 

Again  and  again  the  creeping  noise  w 
audible,  and  then  all  would  be  still  a 
silent.  I  knew  that,  unless  alarmed  or 
self-defense,  a  poisonous  snake  would, 
nearly  every  instance,  rather  avoid  tb 
attack  a  person ;  and  therefore  as  long 
I  remained  quiet,  so  long  was  I  sa 
whilst  if  I  moved  I  might  tread  or  put  i 
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we  intimated  to  the  "  body,"  as  we  flung  it 
on  the  nearly  extinct  bivouac  fire,  where 
the  poison  would  be  effectually  burnt  out, 
and  all  danger  of  treading  on  the  head 
avoided. 

These  are  some  few  of  the  interviews 
that  I  have  had  with  snakes,  but  during 
some  four  years'  residence  in  various  thin- 
ly inhabited  portions  of  South-eastern  Af- 
rica, and  when  wandering  day  after  day 
in  the  bush,  along  the  ravines  or  over  the 
plains,  serpents  became  quite  familiar  ob- 
jects, and  unless  something  unusual  hap- 
pened were  merely  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  no  note  made  thereof  in  the  memo- 
randum-book.  The  interviews  which  I 
have  had  with  various  members  of  the 
serpent  race  induce  me  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing opinions  in  connection  with  them. 

In  the  first  place,  nearly  always  a  poison- 
ons  snake  will,  if  possible,  escape  at  once 
from  a  man,  and  will  not  attempt  to  bite 
him  unless  in  self-defense.  On  two  oc- 
casions I  almost  placed  my  foot  upon  a 
snake  which  was  concealed  in  long  grass. 
The  creatures  were  both  poisonous,  and 
each  rose  and  drew  back  his  head  as 
though  to  strike;  but  fortunately  I  did 
not  move  a  muscle,  and  the  snake  in  a 
very  few  seconds  lowered  his  head  and 
glided  away ;  one  was  a  large  cobra,  and 
the  other  a  smaller  species,  and  very  like 
the  cobra.    Had  I  advanced  but  half  a 


pace  in  either  instance,  I  am  certain,  from 
the  manner  of  the  snake,  that  I  should 
have  been  bitten. 

But  there  are,  I  believe,  times  when  the 
poisonous  snakes  are  oppressed  by  a  super- 
abundance of  poison,  and  then  they  are 
impelled  to  bite  any  thing  which  their  in- 
stinct  tells  them  will  enable  them  to  get 
rid  of  their  surplus  stock  of  venom. 

The  poison  of  the  snake  appears  to  act 
upon  the  circulation,  and  death  seems  to 
be  caused  by  the  circulation  becoming 
more  and  more  feeble,  until  the  heart  at 
length  ceases  to  beat.  Any  thing,  there- 
fore, that  would  produce  an  increased 
action  of  the  heart  ought  to  be  a  useful 
remedy.  Thus  strong  stimulants,  or  even 
running  about,  has  been  found  highly 
beneficial  in  cases  of  snake  bites.  To  suck 
the  poison  from  out  of  the  wound  is  also 
a  remedy,  whilst  it  is  always  a  safe  plan 
to  bind  a  ligature  tightly  round  the  limb 
and  above  the  part  bitten ;  thus  the  poison 
is  as  it  were  insulated,  and  prevented 
from  acting  on  the  whole  body. 

The  failure  of  chemical  tests  to  discover 
any  thing  very  peculiar  in  the  venom  of  a 
serpent,  as  well  as  several  other  &cta  in 
connection  with  the  action  of  these  sub- 
tile agencies  on  the  human  frame,  remind 
us  that  there  is  yet  a  large  volume  to  be 
read  in  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of 
human  life. 
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RncAnrs  in  Yebsx  and  Vrose  or  Arthur  Hknrt 
Hallam.  With  a  Preface  and  a  Memoir.  Boa- 
ton  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1863. 

HsNRT  Hallam,  the  historian,  suffered  a  severe 
bereaTement  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the  early 
death  of  a  most  talented  and  promising  son,  who 
bid  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
in  England.  A  second  bereayement  deprived  him 
of  another  son  almost  of  equal  promise.  The  rich 
volume  which  Messrs.  Ticknor  k  Fields  now  give  to 
the  American  public  contains  the  fruits  of  the  gifted 
pen  of  Arthur  Hallam,  which  are  of  a  high  order, 
and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  appreciate 
his  talents  and  beautiful  thoughts. 

In  War  Tmi,  ahd  othkr  Poems  By  John  Orskk- 
lcaf  Whittxsr.  Boston :  Ticknor  &  fields. 
1864. 

Thibs  war  soogs,  which  Mr.  Whittier  has  struck 
from  bis  well-tuned  harp,  and  the  Messrs.  Ticknor 


A  Fields  have  given  to  the  public  in  their  usual  neat 
and  attractive  dress,  will  stir  the  hearts  of  all  whose 
heart-strii  gs  and  sympathies  are  in  unison  with  the 
great  and  ever  memorable  struggle  in  which  all  truo 
patriots  are  now  engaged.  &e  sentiments,  the 
beaming  historic  thoughts  and  allusions  which  gem 
these  pages  are  expressed  in  great  beauty  and  force 
of  diction.  The  poems  are  very  timely  and  appro- 
priate. 

WmTB*s  Veoetable  Extract  for  trk  Hair.— 
Afier  long  trial  and  much  experience  of  hair  toiii<» 
and  prescrva'ives,  we  volunteer  an  espres«on  of 
entire  preference  of  this  extract  and  its  good  qoali- 
lies  for  all  purposes  which  the  hair  requires,  over 
and  beyond  any  thing  we  have  tried.  This  natural 
and  ornamental  covering  of  the  head  is  too  valuable 
and  important  to  be  trifled  with  or  injured  if  it  can 
be  prevented.  We  commend  it  for  its  usefulnoss 
and  its  cheapness.  Hade  by  P.  A.  White,  Chemist, 
New-Tork. 
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Lirs  OF  Sib  Wiluam  Johitson. — All  loYera  i 
tory  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  life  and  tin 
Sir  William  Johnson,  who  was  general  superin 
ent  of  Indian  affairs  in  this  country,  before 
Revolution,  is  soon  to  be  given  to  the  publi 
William  L.  Stone,  £sq.    The  historic  inciden 
those  early  days  can  not  fail  to  be  deeply  interes 
The  materials  for  the  work  have  been  derived  c 
ly  from  original  papers  furnished  by  the  faml 
Sir  William,  from  his  own  diary,  and  other  sou 
which  have  never  before  been  consulted.    The  i 
ia  highly  commended  by  George  Bancroft,  Esq., 
other  eminent  historians,  who  are  amply  qualifiei 
judge  of  its  merits  and  of  the  industry  and  abilit 
the  biographer,  Mr.  William  L.  Stone.    It  will  I 
rich  addition  to  the  historic  literature  of  our  coua 

Gbograpbical  Studiss.  By  the  late  Professor  Cj 
RiTTRii,  of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  origi 
German  by  William  Lconrard  Gaob,  tra 
lator  and  editor  of  Professor  Heinrich  Steffa 
Story  of  My  Career^  etc  Bo»tOD :  Gould  k  L 
coin.  New-Tork:  Sheldon  A  Co.  Cincinnal 
George  G.  Blaachard.  1863.  For  sale  by  Blal 
man  <&  Mason,  New- York.    $1.26. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  publication  in  tli 
form  of  this  work  of  the  great  Carl  Bitter,  who 
fame  as  the  most  eminent  geographer  of  his  age 
world-wide.  His  great  thoughts  —  his  beautil 
thouifhts,  so  admirably  expressed  on  the  great  thee 
of  the  physical  geography  of  our  globe,  with  all  t 
interesting  and  most  important  facts  which  the  v 
ume  embodies,  impart  a  sterling  value  to  the  wc 
which  ought  to  give  it  a  wide  and  continued  cin 
lation  for  long  years  to  come. 

Storiks  of  Old  ;  or,  Biblb  Karratiyes  Suited 
THi  Capacity  op  Youno  Childrbx.    By  Carol    i 
Hadly.      Illustrated  by  Six  Engravings.     Fi    I 
series— Old  Testament.    ^ew-York:    Sheldon    i 
Co.     1863. 

Tns  number  of  stories  in  this  volume  is  fifty  ; 
tending  from  the  Creation,  as  given  in  Genesis 
the  story  of  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions.     We  i 
come  and  commend  all  well- told  stories  which  h 
for  their  foundation  the  facts  or  historic  incid< 
of  the  Bib'e.    They  are  always  instructive  and 
ways  interesting,  as  few  other  nwrativea  are  t<     i 
equal  degree.    But  it  requires  a  peculiar  talent       I 
rare  acquirement  to  embody  the  Bible  narrative     i 
new  and  fresh  language  in  that  pure  and  attrac 
»   dresi  which  the  case  requires.     We  believe  the 
thores*  has  performed  her  part  well  in  this  atte      I 
at  Scripture  narrative,and  we  trust  both  the  authc 
and  the  publishers  will  find  an  ample  reward      i 
their^labora. 

Stories  of  Old  ;   or,  Biblb  Narrattyks.    B3 
same  authoress  and  publishers.    Second  seri 
New  Testa- n ent.  With  the  same  number  of  illc 
tions,  and  also  fifty  stories  to  the  Ascension  o       1 
Bariour  to  heaven. 

Thisb  two  series,  making  a  hundred  storie       i 
hope  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by         i 
for  whom  they  are  designed.    On  one  word  we       1 
a  criticism.    In  writing  of  Moses  in  the  bulri 
and  the  holy  child  Jesus,  the  authoress  uses  the 
Ixiby.    We  submit  that  thi?  is  not  a  Bible 
Babe  is  the  preferable  word. 


